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INTRODUCTORY 


The  past  thirty  years,  beginning  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society  in  lti86,  constitute  an  epoch  in  historical 
work  in  Indiana.  In  part  this  has  been  only  a  local  feature  of  the 
general  awakening  of  interest  in  Ameriean  hiatoiy,  doe  primarily  to 
passage  through  the  centennial  anniversaries  of  the  great  events  of 
American  beginnings.  Independent  of  that,  there  has  been  in  Indiana 
a  systematic  effort  to  gather  and  put  in  print  authentic  historical  matter 
that  haa  resulted  in  five  volmnea  of  PnUieatioiia  of  tibe  Lidiana  His* 
vtorical  Society,  and  twelve  volumes  of  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History 
—the  latter  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Mr.  George  S.  Cottman, 
—in  addition  to  numerous  volumes  by  individual  authors.  In  this 
ponod  the  State  University  and  several  eoUeges  have  taken  np  qieeial  * 
research  work  in  history  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  the  pnUie  has 
profited  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  papers  of  this  origin. 

But  Indiana  history  has  also  been  the  beneficiary  of  much  of  the 
research  of  historical  societies  in  her  rister  states,  and  especially  those 
included  in  old  Northwest  Territory.  A  siiif^le  illustration  will  show 
the  importance  of  this.  When  I  published  my  "Indiana,  a  Redemption 
from  Slavery",  in  1888,  1  thought  I  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  local 
slavery  history;  tmt  in  the  last  dosen  years,  the  fact  has  been  devdoped, 
in  Illinois,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had  his  hand  on  the  (^position  to 
slavery  all  through  our  territorial  history;  and,  what  is  more  surprising, 
his  touch  with  the  movement  was  through  Baptist  churches,  whose 
conneetion  with  the  movement  had  not  evro  been  noticed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  present  this  phase  of  the  matter, 
and  give  the.  rroflit  whore  it  belongs,  in  the  present  publioation.  The 
bringing  to  light  of  this  and  many  other  material  facts  not  only  justifies 
the  rewriting  of  Indiana  history,  but  justifia  the  statement  that  we 
have  only  now  reached  the  pmnt  when  the  earliest  history  of  Indiana 
can  lie  written  authoritatively.  In  these  r^sards,  the  sooceeding  pagea 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

J.  P.  DUNN. 
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Burnside,  Ambrose  E..  606 

Bumsworth,  Mrs.  Z.  (portrait).  852 

"Burnt  District.  The,"  1150 

Burnt  District  of  New  York  (map),  1152 

Burr,  Aaron,  249;  movementa  of,  382 

Burr,  David,  'ihh 

Burris.  Harry.  1663 

Burton,  C.  M.,  Ijfii 

Burton,  -lames  (\,  1394 

Burton,  Joseph  R.,  1929 

Burtt,  Joe  B..  2223 

Buschmann,  Charles  L.,  2134 

Bush,  (ieorge  P.  (portrait),  1181 

BuHse,  E.  1*.,  827 

ISusseron,  Francis,  3iB 

Butler,  Amos  W  .,  1024 

Butler,  Charles.  403 ;  (portrait),  405 

Butler.  Cliarlcs  E..  1308 

Butler,  John  M.,  1450 

Butli>r.  Richard,  liU 

Butter  and  chees4>  making,  954 

Buttler.  Arthur.  1706 

Buttler.  William,  1706 

Butts,  Xathan  T.,  703 

Bvram,  Oliver  T.,  1692 

Byrd,  Charles  W.,  2211 

Cabot,  John,  a£ 

Cadillac,  I.,amothp,  IL  i&i  IM 

Cairns,  Ann»  S.,  2015 

Callahan.  James  M.,  2068 

Calland.  Joseph  E.,  1671 

Calumet  river,  til 

Camden,  M.  H^  1625 

Campaign  names,  586 

Campbell.  Alexander,  1102,  1177 

Campl>ell.  Henry  F..  1745 

Campbell,  John  B..  2M 

Campbell.  John  L.,  911 

Campl>ell.  Marvin,  1322 

Campb4>ll,  William,  121 

Camp  IX>ugIas,  661 

Camp  meeting,  1177 

Camp  Morton,  613.  972;   (mapl,  614 

Camp  Morton  (Jate  (illustration),  655 

"Campus  Martius."  Ohio  C<impany"9  Fort 

at  Marietta  ( illustration  K  mi 
Canal  around  falls  of  the  Ohio,  245.  382 
Canal  boats.  391 
Canal  bonds,  iSU 

Canal,  eeremimv  at  building  of.  lEQ 
Canals.  245.  nsg-  building  of,  384-.  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining-  399;  surveys,  3flZ 
Caiibv",  Oneral  E.  R.  S..  609 
Canning  industry.  954 
Cannon.  William  T..  1316 
Canteen  Creek  Baptist  church,  2ia 
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C^nthorn,  Henry,  233 

Capital,  at  Corydon,  288^  3M;  first  effort 
to  remove,  287;  location  of  permanent, 
361 ;  new  at  Indianapolis,  363 ;  actual 
work  of  removal,  2£I 

Capitol,  fir8t  Indiana  State,  320 

Capitulation  of  Potit  V'incvnnes,  IM 

Captives  (illuMtration),  iZ 

Capture  of  C^kaokia,  IAS 

Capture  of  V'incennea,  IM. 

Care  for  the  poor,  976 

Carey,  Angeline  P.,  1185 

Carey  MiHHion.  afiO 

Carliart,  Jonepli,  921 

Caritliers,  Oliver  L.,  1528 

Carleton,  Kmma  \.,  1285 

Carlisle,  Charles  A.,  2275 

CameAx,  Louis  W.,  1760 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  921 

Carpenter,  Charles  G.,  2073 

Car|)«nter,  Orville  O.,  2093 

Carr,  Oemeni  V'.,  2044 

Carr,  George  W.,  442;  ( portrait  K  111 

Carr,  Thomas,  'iM 

Carriages  and  wagons.  946 

Carrington,  Edward,  m 

Carrington,  (Sen.  IL  B.,  052,  063 

Carroll,  J.  J.,  1672 

CarMn,  Franklin  R.,  1731 

Carter,  Charles  E.,  1757 

Carter,  Laura.  816 

Carter,  Vinson,  1829 

Cartier,  Jacques,  211 

Carver,   Jonathan,  description  of 

mounds.  LS 
Case,  Marvin  T.,  1303 
Cass,  Lewis,  35iL  422 
Castleman.  John  I).,  658;  (portrait),  657 
Cates,  Joseph.  1570 
Cavanaugh.  John,  1564 
Cave,  Alfred  N.,  1841 
Cawley.  Edgar  M.,  1833 
Cayuga,  HI 

Celebration  of  ratification  of  the  Pota- 

watomi  treaty,  1033 
Celoron,  expe<lition  of,  121 ;  Route  of. 

1749  (map),  im 
C<>nHUs  Bureau  re[»ort  on  Indiana.  944 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  KHtablishmcnt 

of  Indiana  Territory,  759 
Centennial  Commission,  781 
Centennial  Memorial,  781 
Centennial  of  admission  of  Indiana  to 

Cnion.  781 
Centennial  of  the  State,  709 
Center  of  Mound  Building  Nation,  13 
Central  Canal.  393^  IM 
Central  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

823.  825 

Central  States  Mnlicnl  Monitor.  814 
Ceremony  at  building  of  canal,  380 
Certified  school*.  913 
Chalybeate  Springs.  970 


Chapel,  Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan 

City  (illustration),  986 
Chapman,  Jacob,  iiZ 
ChappelsmiUi,  John,  1088 
Charitable  institutions,  980;  legislation 

fur,  996;  statistics,  1020 
Cliaritable  legislation,  1020 
Charities,  824 

Charities  and  Correction,  975 
(Clarities,  State  Board  of,  1022 
Cliarity  Organization  Society,  1020 
Cliarles,  A.  A.,  1623 
Charles,  EtU,  816 

Charles  Smith's  Steam  Mill  Company, 

Charlevoix,  Father,  fil 
Charlton,  Thomas  J.,  1010;  (portrait), 
lOU 

Chase.  Charles  D.,  1968 
Chase,  Dudley  H^  1967 
Chase,  William  M..  1203 
Cheese- making.  954 
Chenoweth,  Harry  \V.,  1471 
Otersonesus,  188 
Chicago,  site  of,  52 
Children  of  Mound  Builders,  22 
Children's  Aid  Society,  1020 
Children's  Guardians,  1021 
Children's  Heading  Circle,  921 
Chit  wood,  Mary  L,  1397 
Choctaws,  32 

Christian.  Wilmer  F.,  Sr.,  151? 
Christie,  George  L,  1254 
Church,  Charles  IT,  2063 
Church  history  during  British  occupation, 
121 

Churchman.  \V.  IL,  1003 

Cincinnati.  197:  first  literary  center  in 
the  West.  1207 

Circuit  Courts,  establishment  of,  33& 

City  Dispensary,  853 

Civil  service  reform,  2B3 

Civil  War.  iaS.  569,  836;  first  call.  594; 
total  call  for  men  in  1861,  594;  draft. 
594;  soldiers,  594;  arsenal,  595; 
equipment  and  supplies,  595;  manu- 
facturing of  ammunition,  595;  Sani- 
tary Commission,  596.  613;  first  regi- 
ment called,  596;  military  hospital, 
596;  record  of  Three  Months  Soldiers, 
598;  movements  of  Indiana  troops, 
599;  statistics.  601;  Indiana's  quota. 
601;  shipbuilding,  605;  warships,  605; 
money  contributions,  613;  nurses,  013; 
minute  men,  623;  ron<litions.  631; 
crime  during,  639;  governor's  control 
over  militia.  641;  government  carried 
on  by  War  Governor,  642;  financial 
conditions.  642;  return  and  public  re- 
ception of  Indiana  troops,  670 

C'lapp.  Moses  F...  1807 
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Clark  county,  atone  fort,  Map  of 
Stone  Fortification  and  Mounds,  6i 
moundx,  Uj.  etone  mounds,  U 

Clark,  George  H.,  168,  ITU^  IMi  1861  383. 
1018;  (portrait),  141 ;  military  service, 
nil :  report  to  Governor  Henry,  143; 
public  instructions,  147 ;  expedition 
against,  153:  letter  to  Hamilton  (il- 
lustration), 159;  Thomas  E.  Watson's 
comment  on,  166;  success,  169;  route 
in  Indiana  (map),  IHI 

Clark,  Marion  K.,  12U8 

Clark,  Maritton  G.,  ,iSZ 

Clark,  S.  Earl,  2133 

Clark,  William,  22li 

Clark,  W.  A.,  2049 

Clarke,  Grace  J..  1317 

Clark's  Grant,  2M 

Clay,  Henry,  439.  513;  reception  by  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  iia 

Claycombe,  Lloyd  I).,  1582 

Claypool,  .lefTerson  H^  1569 

Claypool,  John  W.,  1234 

Claypool,  Solomon,  1233 

Cleveland,  (Jrover,  720 

Cleveland,  William  F.,  2146 

Clinehens,  Stephen  A.,  1846 

Clift,  Lawrence,  1852 

Clinton,  I>eWitt,  3^5 

Clow,  John  W..  2103 

nunc.  William  J.,  2182 

Clyburn,  Henley,  2006 

Coal  minerM  relief.  748 

Coal,  production  from  1912-1915,  959 

Conte.  M.  W..  2014 

Cobb.  Thomas  R.,  1935 

Coburn,  Henry  L»  893 

Coburn,  Henry  P.,  896 

Cockrum,  Jamea  W..  587;  (portrait), 
528 

Cockrum,  William  M.,  528:  (portrait), 
53a 

Coffin,  Charles  E..  1745 
Coffin,  diaries  F.,  1009,  1014 
Coffin,  George  V.,  1876 
Coffin.  Levi.  5fla 

Coffin.  Rhoda  M.,  1014;  (portrnitl.  1015 

Cole,  Charles  A.,  2061 

Cole.  E.  P.,  4113 

Cole,  George  L..  1484 

Coleman.  Harold  (5.,  1493 

Coleman.  William  IL.  1950 

Colfax.  Schuyler,  lfi5»  565i  645,  1580; 

(portrait),  A&l 
Colirrove.  I'hilip  T..  20.'.5 
Colleges  denominational,  911 
Colleges,  ftcctariiin,  897 
Collet,  HipiHilyte.  U2 
Collet.  Luke.  ia2 
ColMt.  John.  1 
Collier.  Clinton  C  2231 
CollinirH.  William  P..  2230 
Collins,  Caroline  V.,  2095 


Collins.  Napoleon,  612 
Colonial  Charter  Claims  (map),  184 
Colonial  claims,  1£3 
Colonization  in  Liberia,  420 
Colonization  Society,  470.  471.  1003 
Colorado  Seminary,  1000 
Columbia,  founded,  IM 
Columbus,  Christopher,  SB 
Commerce,  924 
Commissioned  schools,  913 
Commission  to  erect  a  new  State  House, 
709 

Commission  to  investigate  taxation,  753 
Committee  on  Education,  488.  867 
"Common  School  Advocate,"  881,  882, 
890,  893 

Common  School  Convention,  891 
Common  School  Fund.  477.  ihSi 
Common  school  movement,  882 
Common  school  system,  reform  of,  473 
Common  schools,  877;  report  on,  887; 

uniform  system,  482 
Company   F.,   Twenty-seventh  Indiana 

Regiment,  1199 
Company  of  the  Occident,  USX 
Comparison  of  Jctferson  and  Jobnaton 

f>etitione, 
Comotock,  Horace  A.,  1566 
Communistic  experiment,  1071 
Community  House  No.  2  (illustration), 

1116 

Community  life,  1094 
Community  No.  2,  1105 
Community  No.  3,  1105 
Conder,  Croel  P..  1649 
Conduitt.  Allen  W.,  1707 
Conmlerate  conspiracy,  659 
Confederate  conspirators,  trial  of,  665 
Confederate  plots,  abandonment  of,  660 
Confederate  prisoners  plan  escape,  661; 

plot  to  release,  654 
Confederate  soldiers,  seized  steamers,  660 
Confiscation  Act,  634  ' 
Conflict  of  charters,  182 
Congre**  of  1788  confirms  land  titles  of 

PVench  settlers,  201 
Congressional  Township  Fund,  iI2 
Conklin.  Seth,  iia 
CVjnnerticut  Western  Reserve,  214 
Conner.  William,  1476 
ConnoUv.  John,  137;  acta  of  at  Fort 

Pitt,  XiS. 
Conrev.  J.  A.,  2227 
roniinlidatetl  schooU.  U13 
Constitution.  First,  XiA;  movement  for 

new,  438:  amendmentn.  711;  proposed 

changes.  771;  antiiiimttil.  776 
ConstituUon  of  IHKJ,  i^i.  9*5.  1073 
CoUKtitution  of  1851,  435;  adopte<l.  iflfi 
Constitutional  amendments,  legal  opinion 

on,  712 

Constitutional  convention.  440.  709;  sec- 
ond. 3.%0 :  cost  of.  44a 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1816,  863 
ConBtitution-maklng,  2ii2 
Contest  between  Owen  and  Bright,  4B4 
Controversy  of  governors,  126 
Controversy  over  Green  River  Island, 
759 

Convention  for  admission  as  State,  296 

Convention  of  1816,  ZSH 

Conventions,  546.  724 

Cook,  Harry  V.,  1351 

Cook.  John  E.,  Sifi 

Cook  raid.  &&1 

Cooke,  Marjorie  B.,  2061 

Coolidge,  Mary  R.,  1977 

Coonse,  Harvey,  1710 

Cooper,  Edward  L.,  1470 

Cooper,  George  W.,  1940 

Copperhead  speeches,  693 

Coquilhird,  Alexis,  1464 

Corn  club,  914 

Cornelius.  Paul  B.,  1893 

Cornstalk,  SS 

Cory,  Elnathun.  2073 

Cory,  Thomas,  2077 

Corydon,  295.  366.  787 ;  chosen  for  cap- 
iUI,  2KH:  capital  of  the  SUte,  308 

Cost  of  constitutional  convention.  443 

Cost  of  Moving  State  Library  (illustra- 
tion), an 

Cottman,  George,  1135,  1154 

Cotton,  William.  232 

Coudert.  Mrs.  Charles  duPont,  1204; 
(portrait).  1205 

Coulter,  .John  M.,  905 

Coulter,  Stanley.  1936 

Counties,  lay-oiT  of,  .^07 

"Country  Contributor,"  1196 

Country  dex'tor.  789 

County  option  law.  767.  1064 

Court'house  of  1811-12,  225 

Courts,  early.  334.  aifl 

Cowing,  Hugh  A..  1611 

Cox,  Charles  R.,  1969 

Cox.  Edwnrd  T.,  1^  5j  12^  14,  35j  (por- 
trait). M 

Cox.  .leremiah.  236 

Cox,  TJnton  A..  1437 

Cox.  Millard.  2108 

Cravens.  William.  1028 

Crawford.  Anna  M.,  1447 

Crawford.  Andrew  .T..  2123 

Crawford,  Charles  M..  1446 

Crawford.  Hugh,  m 

Crawford.  .lohn  L.,  2124 

It-Bwford.  William  IL,  212 

Crawford.  W.  O.,  2083 

"Cr»7.y  Asylum"  (illustration),  981 

CYcBger,  FIdwin  F.,  1794 

Creation,  Miami  theory  of.  S2. 

Crecraft.  Albert  N..  2259 

Cre*tap.  Mii-hael.  121 

Cressey.  T.  R.,  893 

(Vime  during  Civil  war.  639 


Cnng,  Charles  C,  2139 

Critchfleld,  Frederick  2128 

Crittenden  Resolution,  583 

Crockett,  Charles  E.,  1330 

Crockett,  Elmer,  1330 

Croghan,  George,  121.  127;  report,  12B 

Croghan,  William,  dS2 

Crone,  Frank  L.,  1824 

Cross,  Charles  M.,  1393 

CVowc,  .John  F.,  875,  901 

Crumpacker,  Harry  L.,  2079 

Cruse,  James  S.,  2195 

C^llley,  D.  V.,  893 

Cultcr,  Mary  M.,  1971 

Culver,  T.  Talmadge,  2196 

turnback.  Will,  1947 

(^immins.  James  L,  1843 

C\irtis,  William  S.,  2047 

Cushnian,  Moe  A.,  1545 

(lister,  liafayette  P.,  744 

Cutler.  Ephraim,  221,  252 

Uutler,  Manasseh,  IflS 

Dablon.  Father.  3A 

Dafler.  Wesley  W..  1488 

Dagenet.  Charles  E.,  82^  (portrait),  83. 

I>agenet,  Christmas,  82 

Dana.  Edmund,  38^ 

Dane,  Nathan,   192:   on  Ordinance  of 

1787,  m 
"Daniel  Gray."  1182 
Daniels.  Edward,  1460 
Danielson,  Emu,  1389 
Danton  of  Indiana  Democracy,  556 
Darby    (William)    on   Indiana  schools, 

1817,  1201 
Dark  Holk>w  Quarry  Company,  965 
Darncillc,  Isaac,  213 
Darrach,  Eugene  2242 
Darrach,  George  M.,  2242 
lyArtaguiette.  Ill 
Daugherty.  William  W..  1863 
Daughters  of  Temperance,  1043 
Davis,  Arch,  1293 
Davis,  George  W.,  1885 
Davis.   .leflTcrson,   499 •■    indictment  of, 

682 

Davis,  .feflTerson  C,  608,  1563;  (portrait), 
609 

Davis,  John  C.  1564 
Davis,  Ray.  1901 
Davis,  ThAmas  T..  237^  215 
Davis.  Will  J..  2287 
Dnwley.  (niclla  M.,  2084 
Dawson.  Louis.  1659 
Day.  Tliomas  C.  2205 
Dayton.  Jonathan.  382 
Deaf,  988 

Deaf  and  dumb,  instnictinn  of,  990 
Deal.  .Mrs.  Samuel  M..  11.38 
Di>an.  Ward  H..  1910 
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Dearborn  County,  Ancient  Forts  (map), 

De«th  of  Tecumseh  (illustratioo),  ll^il! 

de  Beaubois,  Father,  Ul^  112. 

de  Bellerive,  St.  Ange,  Hfi 

de  Boisbriant,  Pierre  U.,  lUl 

Decker,  Luke,  235 

Deed  of  land,  first  Indiana,  i& 

Defense  of  Fort  Harrison  (illu»tration), 

Defensive  mounds,  12. 
Defree»,  Joseph  H..  1B31 
DeGroote,  John  F.,  i:{2tt 
DeHority,  Fxlward  C,  1669 
DeHority.  Frank  E.,  1766 
de  la  Balme,  CoL,  111 
De  La  Matyr,  uilbert,  1245 
de  Lamberville,  Jean,  ia 
de  LaSalle,  Sieur,  lOQ 
Delaware,  S& 

IX'laware  prophet,  revelation*  of,  12i 

Delegation  to  President,  676 

Dellett.  Oliver  J.,  1714 

Dellinger,  John  IL.  2163 

DeMent,  Edward  A.,  1421 

Deming,  Elizur        811;  (portrait),  ill 

Democratic  Conventions,  724 

Democratic  meeting  disturbed,  592 

Democratic  party,  554;  four  prominent 

war  leaders  of,  592 
Democratic  platform,  plank  of,  607 
Democrats,  498:  Free  Silver,  756;  tiolU, 

756 

Demonetization  of  silver,  755 

Denby,  Giarles,  1823 

Denman.  Matthias,  ISZ 

Denny,  Caleb  S.,  1797 

Denny's  drawing  of  Site  of  Fort  Wayne 

in  1790,  206 
Denominational  colleges,  911 
I>>nton,  George  K.,  2259 
DePauw,  John,  2513 
DePauw  University.  299^  897,  911 
DePauw,  Washington  C,  1355 
DePrez.  John  D.,  1653 
de  Rirhardville,  Drouet,  112 
Desrhler,  Louis  G.,  1518 

De  Soto,  aa 

De  Soto  chronicles,  ai 
I>e  Vaudreuil.  Governor,  letter,  lilS 
Devernai.  Julian,  122 
Devin.  Alexander,  3M 
de  Vincennea,  Sieur,  107.  112 
de  Vinscnne.  Francois  Morgan,  UH 
DeWitt.  Simeon.  Ifll 
Diary  of  William  Owen,  260 
Dickey,  George  W.,  1908 
Dickinson.  .I<w»eph,  1250 
Dickinson,  Joseph  1251 
'•Dictionary  of  Slang.  Jargon  and  Cant." 
1142 

Dietz.  Charles  L..  2015 
Dietz.  Robert  IL.  2015 


Dill,  Howard  A.,  1576 
Dill,  James, 

Dilling,  Frank  M.,  2228 
Dillon,  John  B.,  1269 
Dime   tiavings   and   Loan  Association, 
1U20 

Dingle,  Mary,  1898 
Wrectors  of  the  poor,  977 
Discoveries,  medical  and  surgical,  831 
Discovery  of  gold,  iUfl 
Diseases,  early,  797 
Disher,  W.  H^  1591 
Dissette,  James  1^  1779 
District  Medical  Society,  798 
"Divinely   Led,"   facsimile  of  Preface, 
1113 

"Divinely  Led,  or  Robert  Owen's  Grand- 
daughter,"  1112 

Division  Act  of  180O,  22i. 

Division  Act  of  1809,  261 

Dix.  Dorothea  U,  993,  1001,  1007;  (por- 
trait), 1002 

Dixie  Highway,  783 

Doctors,  pioneer,  794,  798 

Dodge,  Henry,  1558 

Dodge,  Wallace  IL,  1477 

Dodson,  Charles  O.,  1690 

liolmetsch,  Eugene  C,  1637 

IX)mestic  wants  of  Indians,  SQ 

Donations  by  physicians,  853 

Doney,  C.  P.,  1496 

Iktngan,  Governor,  58^  104;  discussion 
of  troubles  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish, IM 

Doran,  Francis  H^  2114 

Dorste,  Ix)ui8  T.,  1818 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  576 

Douglass,  Fredeilrk.  694 

Dowden,  Ross,  2075 

Doyle,  Percy  IL.  1793 

Doyle,  William.  1347 

Draft  commissioner.  Civil  war,  602 

Draft.  Civil  war.  594 

Draft  exemption  payment,  Civil  war, 
602 

Drake,  James  P.,  ■*»! 

Drake.  Priscilla,  Ifil 

Dred  Scott  decision,  564.  775 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  11B5.  1188 

Dresser.  Paul.  1190 

Drifting  into  War, 

Drug  law.  831 

Duckworth.  Edward  A..  1931 
Diulley  letter,  789;    (reproduction  of), 
736 

Dudley,  William  W.,  739;  (portrait), 
739* 

IXilTey,  Luke  W.,  1951 

(lu  Jaunar.  Peter.  122 

Duke  (nasil).  on  Morgan  Riiiil.  623 

Dumb,  instruction  of.  990 

Dumont,  Elienezer.  584.  1392 

Dumnnt,  John,  878 
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Dumont,  Julia  L.  (portrait),  871;  char- 
acteristic letter  of,  874 

DuMoulin,  John,  217^  232 

Ihining,  William  HT  1478 

Dunlap,  James  B.,  1036 

Dunmore,  Earl  of,  121 

Dunmore's  War,  139^  112 

Dunn,  Benjamin  F.,  133S 

Dunn,  Catherine  T,,  1185 
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Hanover,  John  T..  529;  (portrait),  511 

Hansen,  John,  522 

Hanson,  Sarah,  1536 

Hardin,  Uarley  F.,  1355 


Hardin,  Newton,  1820 
Harding.  Stephen  S., 
Hardy,  Horace  G.,  2059 
Harmar,  Josiah,  IM 
Harmonists,  1075 
Harney,  John  874 
Harper,  IL  Frank,  5 
Harper,  Ida  1706 
Harper.  Samuel  A.,  2236 
Harrington,  John  J.,  Jr.,  1638 
Harris,  Addison  C,  1AK9 
Harris,  Bert  H^  1988 
Harris,  James  W.,  1954 
Harrison,  Alfred,  1536 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  564.  728;  (portrait), 
730 

Harrison,  Caroline  S.,  1411 

Harrison,  Christopher,  .375.  3&i 

Harrison,  Hugh  IL,  1536 

Harrison,  John,  382 

Harrison,  John  S.,  728 

Harrison,  Joseph  W.,  1443 

Harrison,  J.  C.  S.,  352 

Harrison,  William  IL^  218,  2±1^  248.  268; 
in  command  at  Fort  Washington,  'iZHi 
secretary  of  Northwest  Territory,  228; 
Arrives  at  Vincennes,  229;  (portrait), 
229;  preparing  for  operations  for  war, 
271 

Harsh,  Abraham,  2124 
Hart,  F.  E.,  1765 
Harting,  William  E.,  2021 
Hartley.  Clarence  A.,  2145 
Hartloir,  Cliarles  W.,  2145 
Hartman,  George  W.,  2213 
Harvey,  Jonathan  S., 
Harvey,  Lawson  M.,  1558 
Harvey,  Thomas  B.,  1553;  (portrait), 
829 

Haskett.  Orlando  D.,  1615 
Havelick,  Pearl  A.,  1847 
Havens,  Ben,  1674 
Havens,  C.  IL„  1990 
Haworth,  C.  V.,  2011 
Hav,  Frank  M..  1369 
Hay,  John.  1530 
Haydcn,  Walter  B.,  1249 
Hayes,  Charles  E.,  1761 
Hayes,  Halb<Tt  R.,  1767 
Haynes  Auto  Company.  949 
Haynes,  Elwood,  948,  1215 
Haynes,  Paul  P.,  1494 
Hays,  Meade  S..  1357 
Haywoo<l.  George  P.,  1302 
Health  laws,  830 

Health  of  State  in  early  days,  211 
Health  resorts,  969 
Hearsey.  Harrv  T..  1704 
Heath."  Frederick  W..  2029 
Heatwole.  Joel  P.,  1918 
Heckewclder,  John.  1£Z 
Heitschmidt.  August  C,  2118 
Heller,  F.  G.,  1693 
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Heinpnway,  Jantp*  A.,  1761 

II(>n<lcr«on,  Albert,  1309 

llrnderaon.  Charles  K..  1400 

lli-ndren.  Uilbert  H..  8237 

llrndrirkn.  Thomaa   A..  389.  «2ft.  603. 

607,  704.  70S.  708,  720,  726,  903,  1858; 

(portrait).  590 
Hendruku,  William,  302^  374^  Mi.  704 
Hrnnrman,  John  B..  1138 
Hennin^fw,  Joseph  K-,  1847 
Henry,  Albert  J..  2104 
Henry,  lliarles  1780 
Henry.  James  H^  8'J3 
Henry  I'hipps  Institute  for  Tuberculosis, 

835 

Henshaw.  Frederic  It.  1738 

Herman  and  Hebee  cmses,  1052 

Heron,  Alexander,  2109 

Heron,  Helen  M.,  2199 

Her*.  Adolph.  1871 

Here.  .Milton.  1872 

Henler,  Jennie  M..  1305 

Hesler.  Lincoln,  1304 

Hess.  Michael,  2012 

Hetherinirtun,  Benjamin  P.,  1366 

Hetherintrton.  Frederick  A.,  1367 

Hiatt.  Julius  K..  1537 

Hiatt.  Thomas.  1994 

Hibbard.  .lames  P..  1639;  (portrait  f .  855 

Hides  and  furs.  957 

Hiclsrher.  Theodore.  5il 

Hilburt.  Frank.  1HU8 

Hileman.  Alnnxo  J.,  2073 

Hilgemeier.  Frank.  1520 

Hine*.  Thomaa  IL.  617,  656,  658;  (|ior- 

trait  I.  618 
Hitt.  Mrs.  Ceorire  ('..  1349 
Uimg.  William  r, .  2016 
Hobhs,    Barnabas   ('..    331.   87U.  104)9: 

I  portrait  t,  806 
Hobson's  doic«,  tSa 
H<Hl|rrs.  Mrs.  Kdward  P..  1431 
Hoffman.  F^lwanl  (i..  1400 
H<i|ran.  William  J..  Ihkh 
Hi>fr>Io<i.  Alfred.  I-'.II 
Hi>«n<».  John  'Ji)70 
Hoke.  Jaroti  P..  Jr  .  1943 
H<>la<lar.  Al|iha  h,  IJ46 
Hollsmi.  J.  «;..  lf«2 
Hnlliday.  F.  C.  II'J5 
Holli.lay.  .lolin       ix*.  1225 
H<.lli«.  i'liarle*  T  ,  2117 
Hollowav.  I>avid  I'..  «°i<«| ;  < |M>rtrait ).  6*>o 
llollowar.  UiMiam  A..  2014 
HollweK.  Ixnii*.  1517 
Hnlinsn.  Jr««e  I^.  :i  14 
llolnian.  ■•••M-ph. 
Hi>lnisn.      Itiry  2112 
Holinan.  William  S  . 
Holrrif*.  H«  nrr  A  .  '-''Mi? 
Holmra.  Ira  M  .  MM 
HoItik-*,  OlOfT  W  vj5 
Hoiiiir*.  W  illiam  H  .  ^NmW 


Holt,  sterling  R.,  2200 

Home  industries,  ±12 

Homestead  bill, 

Honest  elections,  726.  771 

Hooaier,  1160;  origin  of  name,  1131; 
early  use  of  word,  1155;  flmt  native 
to   produce   book  of  literarv  merit,, 
1210 

"Hoosier  Year.  The.  "  1185 

"Uooaier's  Nest,  The.  1122,  1123.  1161; 
fa^.-similc  of  opening  lines.  1124;  (re- 
production of  painting),  1132;  (illus- 
tration I.  1138 

HotMiicr's  War  Record.  A,  2214 

HtMizier.  William,  1152 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  SSiH 

Hord.  (hicar  B.,  665,  714 

Hornaday.  William  T.,  1741 

•  Horsehead."  2211 

HnrsUy,  William  E..  2149 

Ho«hour,  .'^amuel  K.  (portrait),  885 

Hospital  Board,  819 

H<Mpital  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
1025 

HiMpital  stewards,  849 
HospiUU,  821 

Hospitals  for  the  inHane.  823 

Hoss.  1>.  K..  1910 

llnuser,  James  A..  1291 

Houses  of  Correction.  10O5 

liirtioes  of  Refilire,  1(H)H 

Hi>using  law.  779 

Hovay.  Alfred  R..  1535 

Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  4>*l.  486;  (|wtralti, 

Hf>vev.  Benjamin,  ana 

Ho»ey,  Otis.  Oil 

Howard.  James.  953 

Howard  Ship  Yard.  953 

Howanl.  Tit|;hman  A.,  1166.  lU.Vj;  (|Mir- 

trait  I,  lir>7 
Howard.  Timothy  K  ,  1700 
Howat.  William 'p..  2244 
Howe.  Ilaniel  W..  1745 
Hiibltar  l.  Krs.tu«  W..  1778 
HtiMMir.l.  K   M..  i:i>'>0 
iiiibluinl.  Waller  J..  1779 
Hiil.f.ard,  Willard  W..  1779 
llii<l-<>n.  (;rsnt   L.  IliriO 
MiiiriiiMri.  <<i<li'on.  1540 
Hull.  MaltlK'w  R.  1 151 
Hiiii>|'lir<-y.  Ixiiiis.  794.  HIl 
Huii<ire.|  As«iH'iiil<«>.  1(9 
Hunt.   Nat  tiaiiifl.  '-"I? 
IliiiiUr.  1  lisrieo  K..  li'iOi 
liiintrr.  J«iii>'«  W..  2tli:i 

lllltit  lllk'toll.  ''*•■• 

ll'it-t.  Hrnry.  Uj 
lli.rtv.  J. .(in  N..  I606 
Miirty.  .lo-ish.  J:l1 
Hii'--n.  IVter.  147  4 
H'i.f..n.  Ffsiik  r. 
H<il.  Iun>.  1  lioiuji*.  f.t| 
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Hutchinaon,  David,  820 
Hutchinson  family,  1039 
Hydrophobia  law,  831 

Iberville,  Pierre  L.,  ISi 
ladings,  Marv  C,  819 
Idols,  Mound  Builder*,  31 
Iglehart,  John  £..  1986 
Ile«,  Orlando  B.,  1920 
lUinoia,  IM. 
Illinois  Company,  ISl 
Illinois  General  Hospital  of  the  Lakes, 
1000 

Illinois  Grant,  2M 
Immigration, 

Improvements,  bill  for  internal.  393; 
history  of  bill  for  internal,  3'J4;  in- 
ternal, iin 

Increase  of  manufactures,  951 

Indenture  law,  2M 

Independent  property  rights  for  married 

women,  ihA 
Indian  agriculture,  7A. 
Indian  com,  22. 

Indian  council  at  Vincennes,  2M 
Indian  employment,  supervisor  of,  82 
Indian  land  grant,  3£il 
Indian  mounds,  description,  Ifl 
Indian  names,  gloAsary,  &6 
Indian  potatoes,  TL 
Indian  Signatures  (illustration),  &1 
Indian  Springs,  969 

Indian  svstem,  beginning  of  present,  2£5 
Indian  "ferritory,  separate,  301 
Indian  traders,  187.  2ZB 
Indian  women,  life  of,  81 
Indiana  about  1819,  direct  interest  in 
Northwest  Territory,  234j  First  State 
Governor,  289;  "Walking  history  of," 
479;  quota  in  Civil  war,  601;  War- 
den's description  of,  1158;   in  1828, 
Hall's  description  of,  1161;  Arst  book 
known  to  have  been  printed  in,  1209 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  900 
Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities,  824 
Indiana  Boys'  School,  lOlO 
Indiana  Business  College,  2138 
Indiana  camp  meeting,  1177 
Indiana  Canal  Company,  245.  2S2 
Indiana  Central  Medical  College,  812 
Indiana  Central  University,  912 
Indiana  Company,  isi 
Indiana  delegation  to  President,  676 
Indiana  Rood  Roads  Association,  939 
Indiana  TTarbor.  952 

Indiana  Historical  Commission,  members 

of  (illufttration).  782 
Indiana  Historical  Society,  877 
Indiana  Hoosier  (boat),  1155 
Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals. 

1004 

Indiana  fn  1811  (map),  22A 

Indiana  in  1817,  showing  effect  of  La- 


Salle's  report  of  his  route  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Illinois  (map),  Ail 
Indiana  Journal  of  Medicine,  814 
Indiana  lands,  main  survey  of, 
Indiana  Library  Association,  920 
Indiana  limestone,  965 
Indiana  Medical  College,  853 
Indiana  Medical  College  of  Laporte,  811 
Indiana  Medical   College,  Indianapolis, 
811 

Indiana  Medical  Journal,  814 
Indiana  nurses,  818 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianap- 
olis (illustration),  1006 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  828 

Indiana  State  Farm,  1025 

Indiana  State  Library,  823 

Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  Jour- 
nal of,  806 

Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  805,  828 

Indiana  State  Medical  Society  and  Asso- 
ciation, presidents  of,  808 

Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan  City  (il- 
lustration), 991 

Indiana  SUte  School  for  the  Deaf,  992 

Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Lafayette, 
1012 

Indiana   State   Wesleyan  Anti-Slavery 

Convention, 
Indiana  survey  system,  351 
Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  921 
Indiana  Territory,  226,  933;  population 
in  1800.  226;  government  begun,  228; 
difficulty  of  communication  between 
different  parts,  239;  free  negroes  in 
1810,  244;  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
ExtabliHhment  of,  759 
"Indiana,  The,"  ail 

Indiana  troops  (Civil  war)  return  and 
public  reception.  670 

Indiana  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Rockville 
(illustration),  1026 

Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs,  920 

Indiana  University,  853,  865;  first  build- 
ing (ilUiotration),  862 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine, 
812 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  1844 
(illustration),  &1jS 

Indianapolis,  89;  new  capital,  363 ;  origin 
of  name,  364 :  route  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to,  382;  chief  source  of  water 
supply  to,  402;  city  charter,  891 ; 
early  schools,  894;  in  1855,  503;  inter- 
urban  lines,  955 

Indianapolis  and  Her  Railroad  Connec- 
tions (map).  973 

Indianapolis  Benevolent  Society,  1003, 
1020 

Indianapolis  Boys  Club.  1278 
Indianapolis  Commercial  Club.  974 
Indianapolis  Flower  Mission,  819 
"Indianapolis  Journal," 
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IndianmpolU  ^ledicml  Journal,  815 

Indianapolis  Medical  Society,  BUS 

"Indianapolu  Newt,"  1647 

India  napoliit,  Ralston'*  plat  of  1821 
(map),  a£2 

Indianapolin,  Second  Stat«  House  ( illus- 
tration),  H& 

"Indianapolis  Sentinel,**  737 

]ndiana|ioli8  NS'ater  Company,  598 

Indian*.  28^  43-85;  religion,  34.  61.  67; 
traditions,  39 ;  laniniagea.  40,  47.  60: 
habiU,  45,  47_;  tribea,  52^  wars,  53^  5a. 
205;  mvtholo^y,  6L  124:  cuatoma, 
69;  food  of,  72j  76i  Perrot's  descrip- 
tion of,  7S_£  domestic  wants  of,  8Uj 
trilwl  organization,  81j  removal  of, 
82:  sail  for  France.  112:  troubles,  118; 
uprising,  cause  of,  124 ;  lawlessness, 
204:  titles.  264;  treaties.  264,  354. 
3B8:  hostilities,  268:  titles  in  Indiana, 
extinguishment  of,  354 ;  schools,  2^ 

Indians  Driving  off  Eclipse  of  Moon 
(illustration),  II 

Indigent  deaf  and  blind,  988 

induHtrial  domination,  699 

Industries,  canning  and  preserving,  954; 
hides  and  furs,  957;  home,  412 :  ter- 
rapin, 958 

Infant  blindness  law,  831 

Innes,  Judge.  2ili 

InHane  hoopiuls.  823,  980,  993,  1018 
Insane,  statistics  on,  982 
Insley,  William  2066 
Instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  history 
of,  990 

International  bimetallism.  757 
Internal  improvements,  382.  410:  bill  for, 

393;  history  of  bill,  aM 
Interurban  railroads,  955 
Itinerant  preachers.  1176 
Intoxication,  Wayne's  order  regarding, 

222 

Invasion  of  Indian  country,  IZa  , 
Investigating  Committee,  1022 
Iron  and  steel,  945 
Iroquois,  52, 

jroquois  Captives  (illustration),  &Z 
Iroquois  Fort,  Attack  on  (illustration), 

Irvin.  Arthur  li..  2201 
Iserman,  Rdmund  F.,  1475 
iKgrigg,  David  M.,  2064 

"Jacobin  clubs."  222 

Jacoby,  Klias  .F.,  1945 

James'.  John  IL.  21H1 

Janert.  Alliert.  2000 

Jarrard.  Thomas  E.,  2261 

Jay,  John,  treaty,  212 

Jefferson  and  Johnston  petitions,  com- 
parison of,  2^ 

Jefferson  County  mounds,  ft;  stone  fort, 
& 


Jefferson  County,  Stone  fort  (map),  & 
Jefferson's  "Notes  an  Virginia,"  ZLZ 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  188,  220,  822,  252. 
254;    proposed   states   in  Northwest 
Territory  (map),  188:  opinion  on  slav- 
ery, 242 
Jeffersonville,  953 

veffersonviUe  Township  Public  Library, 
2152 

Jenkins,  D.  C,  2002 

Jennings,  Augustus,  1611 

Jennings  County  mounds,  9j:  stone  forti- 
fications, 9 

Jennings,  Harry  E..  1651 

Jennings,  John,  1610 

Jennings,  Jonathan,  262,  286.  297.  354. 
376,  383.  386;  candidate  for  Governor, 
292;  (portriTt),  2M 

Jerry  Collins  and  Doctor  Cool  (illuitra- 
tion),  1036 

Jpssup,  Jennie  B.,  1434 

Jessup,  Maria  A.,  816 

Jesuit  "Relations,"  21,  24,  28.  3g^  33.  38. 
55^  56.  58.  64,  22 

Jewett,  Charles  W.,  1301 

Jillson,  William  M..  1246 

John  Jay  treaty,  212 

John,  Robert,  3hS 

Johnson,  Alexander  (portrait),  1023 
Johnson,  Andrew,  536.  693;  inaugtiratcd, 
676 

Johnson,  Benjamin  B..  1467 
Johnson,  Emsley  W.,  1588 
Johnson,  Henry  W..  1457 
Johnson,  Honest  F.,  220. 
Johnson,  John,  299.  334 
Johnson,  John  W.,  1472 
Johnson,  J.  Wallace,  2036 
Johnson,  Marj-  E.,  1137 
Johnson,  Richard  O.,  1519 
Johnson.  William,  ^  121,  122.  126 
Johnston  and  Jefferson  petitions,  com- 
parison of,  2U 
Johnston,  Annie  F..  779,  2184 
Johnston,  Harriet  M.,  2125 
Johnston.  Washington,  256 
Joliet,  Louis,  fil 
Jones,  A.,  1340 
Jones,  Aquilla,  758,  1956 
Jones,  Arthur  1648 
Jones,  Charles  C,  10.  22 
Jones,  Daniel  A.,  2253 
Jones,  Frank  M..  2221 
Jones,  Gabriel,  1B3 
Jones,  (ieorge  W.,  1513 
Jones,  (i.  Edwin.  2253 
Jones,  John  R.,  179,  235,  258;  (portrait). 

Jones.  Oliver  P..  1238 
Jones,  Thomas  M..  1883 
"HonfH,  Wslter,  1853 
■lones,  Willittm  A.,  nna 
Jones,  AVilliani  M.,  1H33 
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Jordan,  Arthur,  1489 

Jordan,  David  S.,  90S 

Jo«8,  Frederick  A.,  1931 

Jouett,  Matthew  m 

"Journal  of  tne  Indiana  State  Medical 

Association."  806,  816 
"Journal  of  the  Medical  Science*,"  815 
Judah,  Mrs.  John  M.,  1139 
Judah,  Samuel,  317  ;  portrait,  31fi 
Judges,  334;  early,  ia£l 
Judicial  decisions,  Roosevelt's  plan  for 

recall  of,  774 
Julian,  George  W.,  534,  542,  546^  564^ 

624,  632,  678,  698,  1150;  (portrait), 

539 :  speech  on  slavery,  633 
Julian,  Isaac,  550;  speech,  attacking  ad- 

miniHtration  of  1865,  682;  speech  of 

October  25^  1868,  694 
Jungelaus,  William  P.,  1711 
Jury  trial,  iiH 

Kahn,  David,  1544 
Kahn,  Henry,  1678 
Kahn,  L  Ferdinand,  1545 
Jvunkakec,  Qii 
Kankakee  portage.  45 
"Kansaa  City  Star,"  737 
KaskaMkia,  capture  of,  148 
Kast,  Marie,  816 
Kattman,  Frank  A..  1869 
Kaufman.  Rex  D.,  2046 
Kautz,  John  A.,  1969 
Kcan,  John,  1^ 
Kecly  cures,  1037 
Keiglitley,  Edwin  W.,  2090 
Keller,  Amelia  R..  816,  1881 
Kem,  Omer  M.,  1421 

Kemper,  G.  W.  IL,  820,  1670;  (portrait), 
786 

Kennedy.  Dtimont,  1305 
Kennington,  Robert  E.,  1440 
Kenvon.  Clarence  A.,  939 
Kern,  John  \V.,  769 
Kerr,  Michael  C.  564^  651,  1534 
Ketrham.  iJane  M.,  816 
Kidnaping  case,  atrocious.  252 
Kidnaping  free  negroes,  341.  506 
Kidnaping  of  ftlaveti.  h2Z 
Kilgore,  David.  394;  (portrait).  325 
Killikelly,  Sarah  iL,  1196,  1433 
Kilfiokwa.  The  Setting  Sun,  90i  (por- 
trait). 13 
Kimball.  Nathan.  609 
Kindergartens,  free.  1020 
King  (Kufus)  on  Ordinance  of  1787,  ISl 
King.  W.  F.,  831 
Kinnard.  George  S..  1965 
Kinnev.  Amory,  316 
Kinsoy.  Cnrl  D..  223.^ 
Kinsey.  Oliver  P..  911 
Kiper,  Roscoe.  1575 
Kirk.  Alvin  T..  1408 
Kirk.  Clarence  L..  1350 


Kirkpatrick,  Lex  J.,  1403 

Kitchell,  Jirah  A.,  1296 

Kittredge,  Jonathan,  1031 

Kirer,  Robert  P..  1436 

Klausmann,  Henry  W.,  1624 

Klumpp,  John  F.,  2126 

Klute,  George  E..  1875 

Klute,  John  1879 

Knabe,  Helene  (portrait),  817 

Knapp,  Frank  2238 

Knaull,  Henry,  1992 

Knights  of  Elvas,  32 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  434^  640 

KnightHtown  Springs,  1011 

Knoilenberg,  Everard  B.,  1876 

Knollenberg,  Henry  W.,  1875 

Know  Nothingism,  537.  5iil 

Knox  county  mounds,  li 

Knox  County  Seminary,  312 

Koehler.  Charles  F.,  1684 

Koelln,  Henry,  2084 

Kokomo,  90,  953 

Koons,  Martin  L.,  1676 

Kop,  Peter,  1199 

Korbly,  Bernard,  1641 

Korbly,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  1641 

Korbly,  Charles  A.,  Sr.,  1640 

Ko«8,  Louis,  1720 

Kramm,  Harry  D.,  1710 

Kreimeier,  Elmer,  1575 

Krietenstein,  George  W.,  2118 

Kroh,  Cora  E.,  2140 

Kroh,  James  H^  2139 

Krout,  Caroline  V.,  1924 

Krout,  Mary  IL.  1922 

Kuchenbuch.  Herman,  2137 

Kuessner,  Amalia  (Mrs.  CharleM  duPont 

Coudert),  1204;  (portrait),  1205 
Kuhn,  Charles,  1299 
Kuhn,  John  A.,  1299 
Kuhn,  William  F.,  1299 
Kuhncr.  Godlip  C.  1983 
Kyle,  John  J.,  819 

LaBalme,  m 

Laboratory  Law,  830 
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Rice.  Luther  V.,  2278 
Richardson.  Benjamin  A..  2053 
Richardson.  Nathan  IL,  2055 
Richardville.  .lean  B.,  OA 
Richardville,  .John  Baptiste,  M 
Richey.  James  C.  1667 
Richmond.  953 
Riilgway,  Nathan,  1649 


Ridpath,  John  C,  1491 

Riesenberg.  Henry,  1491 

Hiley,  James,  3M 

Hiley,  James  E.,  1352 

Kilev.   James    Whttcorob,    1133,  118S 

1683;  (portrait),  1186 
Kilev.  Reuben  A.,  SJiQ 
Rinne,  Charles  1935 
Risk,  Charles  M.,  1658 
Ristine,  Joseph,  903 
Ritchev,  James,  995 
Ritter.  Dwight  S.,  1268 
Ritter,  Eli  F.,  1062,  1262;  (portrait) 

1063 

Ritter,  Mary  T.,  817 
Ritter,  Ralph.  1807 
River  transportation,  929 
Rivers.  lOL  IflA 
Roach,  Joseph  R..  2116 
Roach.  William  A.,  1618 
Road  law.  935 

Roads.  37L  393^  933;  early.  936 

Roanoke,  9A 

Robb.  Charles  J.,  1958 

Robb,  David,  201 

Robb,  J.  8.,  1141 

Roberts,  James  E.,  2198 

Roberts,  John,  2198 

Robertson,  Robert,  25i 

Robinson.  Arthur  R.,  2165 

Robinson.  Woodfln  D.,  2241 

••Rock  houscn."  3fl 

Rock-.Spring  Seminary, 

Rockwood,  George  O'.  2203 

Rockwooil.  William  E.,  2203 

Rockwood.  Wtlliam  ()..  2202 

Roehm.  Frank  E..  2083 

Roes<'ner.  Charles  F..  1972 

Roe»ke.  Arthur.  2081 

Rogers,  (Jeorge  P..  1297 

Rogers,  Jesse  B.,  2069 

Rogers.  JoMpph  G.,  826,  1018 

Roland.  Charles  W..  1602 

Romev.  William  IL.  1870 

Roof.  "Robert  M..  2098 

Roosevelt.  Thewlore.  163:  plan  for  r« 

call  of  judicial  decisions,  774 
Root.  Henry  A..  2099 
Rose.  Benoni  S.,  19H2 
Rose,  (liBuncey,  1485 
Rose.  David  g',  615 
Rose.  Franklin  M..  2151 
Rose.  Jacob  W.,  IHIO 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1526 
Roseberry.  John  I).,  1817 
Rosecrans.  General.  652 
R<.senthal.  Albert  M..  2210 
Ri>scnthal.  Moses,  2209 
Rosev,  Frank.  1289 
Ross!  John  A..  2121 
Rothlev.  Victor  2204 
Roush.'  Wilbur  C..  1K39 
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Route  from  Lake  Michigmn  to  Indian- 
apolis, 382 

Rout«  of  Celoron,  1749,  (map)  113 

Routh,  Katie  C,  1625 

Rov,  Pierre  O..  IfiL  121;  (portrait),  ISO. 

Royse.  Jamea  T.,  2082 

Rubuah,  l»re«tt)n  C  2840 

Rul>ush,  William  A.,  1567 

Ruckle,  Xicholaii  R..  1909 

Ruddy.  Howard  S.,  1683 

Ruddell.  Richard,  1220 

Ruff.  George  W.,  1668 

Ruinii  of  Powder  Magazine  Fort  Char- 
trea,  (illuRtration),  111 

Runcie,  Constance  F..  story  of  her  con- 
version, 1107;  (portrait)'.  1109 

Runcie.  .Tames,  987 

Rural  libraries,  920 

Rush.  Renjamin,  1030 

Russell,  .John  F..  1882 

RusHiaville,  ai 

Ryan.  John  1757 

Karred  Enclonure  mountls,  2Z 

Saffer.  Mendle.  2134 

St.  Ange  de  Hellerive,  lia 

St.  aair.  Arthur,  115,  194,  20£  2111.  Slfi^ 

227;  loses  office.  220j  (portrait),  221: 

last  years  of,  222 
St.  Clair  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Slavery,  3i2  ' 
St  Clair.  William   217,^  232 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Church,  erected  1786, 

134;  (illustration),  m 
St.  John,  John  P..  1901 
St.  Joseph  County  Savings  Bank 
St.  Joseph  river,  45, 
St.  Louis,  214 

Saint  Mary-of  the- Woods,  912 
St.  Mary's  river.  2i 
St.  Mery,  Moreau,  113 
Salaries  of  State  officers.  310. 
Sale  of  lands. 
Saline  Fund.  4Zfl 
Sallee.  Alva  C,  1283 
Saloon  license.  767 
Sandage,  William  L.,  1740 
Sanders,  John,  Clark's  guide.  147:  (por- 
trait). 1A& 
Sanders.  Thurman  C,  1979 
Sanitary  Commiitsion.  Civil  war,  596.  613 
Sanitary  schoolhouiie  law.  831 
Sansberry.  Cliarles  T.,  1411 
Saratoga,  las 

Sargent.  Winthrop,  Ui^  181,  IMs  196, 
201.  22Q 

Sargent's  reply  to  citizens  of  V'incennea, 

202 

Saw  mills,  939 
Sav.  Thomas.  1085 
Sohauer.  Creorge  S.,  1724 
Soheibler.  Frank  S.,  1748 
Schlegel,  Fred  J..  1726 


Schlosser  Rrothers,  954,  1550 
Schlosser,  Henry,  1551 
Schmidt,  Gustave  G.,  1643 
Schneider,  Jacob  U.,  1984 
Schoenberger,  Frank  A.,  2097 
Schoolbook  trust,  748 
Schoolcraft,  1080 

School  for  Feeble-minded  Youth,  Fort 
Wayne,  (illusttation),  1019 

School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  (il- 
lustration), 1006 

School  fund,  refunding,  749 

School  funds,  477 

School  law  of  1852,  iSQ 

School  libraries,  916,  921 

School  of  Industry,  1117 

School  question.  887 

School  teachers,  906 

School  tuition,  494 

Schools.  877,  912;  McCoy  Indian.  358; 
reform  of  Common  School  system,  47.1 ; 
free,  4K3:  uniiorni  nystem  of,  487  ;  first, 
860;  bill  to  establish,  869;  common. 
877;;  Hpecial.  878;  ouperintendent  of. 
879;  private.  886;  illustrations  of  first 
buildings.  892;  early  Indianapolis, 
894;  tax-supported.  895;  of  territorial 
period,  900;  normal.  907.  908;  in  1817, 
(I>arby),  1201 

Schortemeier,  Henry  E.,  1522 

Schrader.  Christian  F..  1499 

Schrader,  Christian  A„  1500 

Sohroeder.  Henry  C,  1942 

Schurman,  Edward.  2170 

Schurmann.  Gustavus,  2169 

•  ehuster.  Jacob,  2131 

Schutz.  Leon  B..  2043 

Schweitzer.  Ada  E..  817 

Schweitxer.  Richard  IL,  1634 

Scioto  Company.  212 

Scoggan.  David  B..  1528 

Scott,  niarlcs.  2Q& 

Scott,  Emmet  H..  1631 

Scott.  Homer  IL,  1340 

Scott,  James.  211L  334,  865 

Scott.  Samuel  T..  862 

Scott.  William.  1995 

Scudder,  .Tanet.  1726 

Sculpture.  1203 

Searles.  Ellis.  1800 

Seaward.  Harry  B..  2001 

Secession,  opinions  on  569.  5X3 

Seeker,  William  R..  1646 

Second  Constitutional  convention,  35Q 

Second  Indiana  Regiment  at  Buena  Vi.*- 
ta,  421 

Second  State  House.  Indianapolis.  ( illus- 
tration K  155 
Secret  political  orders,  648 
.Sectarian  colleges.  897 
.Seeburger,  Louis  P.,  1964 
See<ls.  Russel  M.,  1248 
Seiberling,  A.  G..  1657 
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8ell,  Charle*  20S1 

tSeiniimriek,  886 

Kenat,  Aiitoinc,  131 

Senate  (.'ommittM  on  Education,  867 

"Sentinel,"  758 

Separation  of  State  and  municipal  rev- 
enue, 750 

St>ramur,  John  F.,  1683 

Servant,  objection  to  word,  1163 

SeaiiionK,  Keno«ha,  817 

Setting  Sun — KilMokwa,  2M. 

Settlement*,  nixed,  1165 

Settler*  ordered  off  lands,  2SU. 

Seventy-ninth  Indiana  Uegiiueut,  600 

Sewall,  Mary  \V.,  167S» 

Seybert,  U.  *L..  1594 

Shafer,  John  C,  1815 

Sliarpe,  Joseph  K..  1432 

Shar|>e.  JoMeph  K.,  Jr.,  1432 

Sharth  Benjamin  K.,  1»60 

Shea.  John  O.,  Vil 

Sheet*,  William,  (portrait),  iil 

Siieerin,  Simon  P..  742;  (portrait),  741 

Shield*.  Clarence  V.,  1465 

Shieldk,  Frank  U.,  1348 

ShieldM,  I'atrick.  'iSth 

ShiphuildinK.  U28,  953;  during  Civil  war, 
605 

SliipHliewana,  &5 

Shirk.  Klbert  1985 

Shirley.  B.  K.,  180« 

Sliively,  Benjamin  F.,  760 

Shooting  oil  well.  (illuMtration),  960 

ShortridKe,  Abram  C..  UIH.  920 

Shumaker,  Kdward  .S..  1064 

Shurtk'ff  Collejf*-,  250 

Siddall.  J.  P.,  602 

Sieftert.  JuliuM  (I.,  1333 

Slfers,  "Doe,  '  794 

SiKital  moundH,  1 

Si};natureH.  Indian,  51 

Silver  Creek  church,  252 

Silver,  demonetisation  of.  753 

SimnionH.  Kdtrar  A..  1973 

.Simon.  Milton  N..  1842 

Sims.  Fred  A.,  1720 

SiniB,  ThetuH  \V.,  1138 

.•^injfer  .Kewiiiif  Mnchine  Company,  931 

Sinking  Funil,  47H 

Sioux,  5£l 

.«>ipe.  Kii-hnrd  V..  1461 

.*<ixth  Article  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

(illuNtratinn).  Iil2 
Sixtv-ninth  Infantrv  in  Mobile,  673 
Skinner.  John  IL.  lairt 
Slack,  r^muel  K.,  1735 
Skde.  William,  iSn 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  945 
Slave  co«e».  344,  34i  112.  506,  519.  525. 

527 

Slavery.  .•>41  468.  632;  admiimion  of. 
190:  eittabliHiieil,  216:  proviso.  214. 
235.  303 :  modifiaHtion  of.  217:  trou- 


ble*, 241:  petitioBR.  246.  256;  ThomM 
JeffereonV  opinion  on,  247 :  in  the  ter- 
ritoriet),  500:  debate,  512:  question, 
223.  236.  231.  247.  32.  121.  500,  504. 
548.  1208;  t««t  ca«e,  ii& 
Shivea,  law  concerning,  237 :  gradual 
emancipation  of,  252;  kidnaping  of, 
532 

Slocum.  Frances.  81.  H 

SluM,  John  W..  819 

Small.  John.  22A 

Small,  Orange  L.,  1840 

Smart,  James  IL.  909;   i portrait L.  >10 

Smith.  Andrew,  1688 

Smith,  A.  tJ..  750 

Smith,  Caleb  B..  565^  1610 

Smith,  Charles,  Steam  Mill  Company, 

Smith,  Cliarlea  L.  2069 

Smith.  Charles  W.,  2277 

Smith.  Dwigfat,  1475 

Smith,  Edward  A.,  1565 

Smith,  ({(-orge  1677 

Smith.  Harry  B..  1754 

Smith.  Hiram  L..  1675 

Smith.  Hubbard  M.,  798.  1624 

.Smitli,  James. 

Smith,  Jesse  D..  1663 

Smith,  Louis  F.,  1581 

Suiitii,  Oliver  IL.  r{.t4  336.  1122,  1603 

Smith,  Oscar  C..  19S9 

Smith.  .Samuel  E..  826 

Smith.  W.  F^win.  1600 

Smith.  William  C.,  1405 

Smither,  Henry  C.  1576 

Smithsonian  Institution.  1107 

Sm<M-k.  Samuel.  2<IZ 

Smogor,  dement.  1261 

Smvthe.  C.  C.,  820 

.Snider.  Albert  C...  1831 

Snider.  (Jeorge  W..  1S30 

Snider,  L.  A.,  1270 

Swial  conditions  in  1794.  ail 

Society  of  Frienils.  -MT.  1009 

Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Monument.  749 

Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Orphans  Home. 

-Soldier's  and  Seamen'?*  Home.  UUO 

Soldier's  Frii-nd,  Tlie,  596 

Soldiers'  Home.  595 

Soldiers,  height  of,  1199 

Solitude.  11 68 

Soltau.  John  A.,  1685 

Sons  of  Liberty.  648;  niinil>er  in  Indiana, 

6.56:  governor's  stand  on.  662 
Sons  of  Temperance.  1039.  1041.  1043 
Sorin.  Eilwar.i.  911 
South  Bend,  15..  ai>  951 
South  Hanover  College.  875 
South  Sea  biihlde.  22& 
Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

823,  827:   Madison.  1«20;  KvansvilU 

(illustration).  1013 
Soutliern  Indians,  religion.  2i 
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Southern  lasanc  Hospital,  749 
Spahr,  John  0..  1553 
Spanish- Ammcan  War,  760;  aurgeonB, 
848 

Rpaulding,  Andrew  J.,  1777 
Sperial  Hchools,  878 

S()€>('ial  t(«H8iun  of  the  legislature  in  1861, 

]kInrton'i«  nieKsage  to,  587 
Sperrh  on  MUvery,  633 
Spcier.  Nathan,  1288 
Spink,  Mary  A.,  817,  1872 
Spink.  I'rbane,  818 
Spirit  Panther.  6A 

Spirituous  liquorH,  proclamation  forbid- 

dinK  to  Indians,  2M 
Spooner,  John  C,  2262 
Sports  of  Mound  Builders,  22 
Spraker,  David  C,  1959 
SpringH.  2i  chalybeate,  970 
"Squatter  sovereijjnty,"  25^ 
"Squaw  Campaign,"  141 
.SUfTord.  Earl  E.,  1635 
Stalnaker.  Frank  D.,  1687 
Staley.  Joseph  1447 
Stanley.  U>wis  E.,  1469 
Stanley.  Mary  C.  H19 
Stansbury.  Ele,  1406 
Stanton,  "Harry  L..  1541 
Stapled.  Alexander.  2243 
Star  PuhliHhinji  Co.,  1745 
Starr,  John  2258 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  511 
State  Archaeological  Society,  15 
State  Bank.  47fl 

State  Bank  of  Indiana.  412^  Hi  iifi 
State  Hank.  Vlncennes.  32i 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  5QjL  972 
State  Board  of  diarities  and  Corrections. 

748,  1022 
State  Board  of  Health.  828 
State  bonds. 

State  C'apitnl.  598:  first.  320 

State  CTtainber  oi  Commerce,  974 

State  charities.  1005 

State  conventions,  513 

State  debt  reduced.  763 

State  E4hicational  Society.  895 

State  equulity,  583 

State  Exposition,  702 

State  Fair,  702;  flrHt.  5M 

State  financial  system,  provision  for,  222 

State  Ceolngist  of  Indiana,  L  2£ 

State  Hospital.  812 

State  House.  Comniiitsion  to  erect  new, 
709:  April  3IL  ISfiS,  (illustration), 
668:   (illustration).  7,10 

State  Librarian.  749 

State  Housing  Association.  779 

State  LilH-ary.  709.  749;  inaugurated. 
310:  cost  of  moving.  371 

State  Library  Conimis.sion.  920 

State  Metrical  Convention  of  1849,  802 

State  Museum.  709 


State  Normal  Sehool,  (illustration).  902 
State  Othoes  at  Corydon.  (illuatration), 

State  Printer,  112 

State  prison,  establishment  of,  984 

State  roads.  211 

State  school  tax,  Ifil 

SUte  seal,  378i  (illustration),  a2fl 

State  seminary,  314.  873 

State  Tax  Board,  752 

State  Teachers'  Association,  907 

State  Temperance  Alliance,  1056 

State  temperance  convention,  1044 

State  Temperance  Society,  1032 

State  University,  474^476,  897,  901,  903; 

disposition   of,    486;  appropriations, 

904 

Statehood,  first  more  for,  219;  moves 

for,  240;  convention,  295 
Station  on  the  Underground  Railroad, 

(illustration),  515 
Statistics    hiw,   830;    Civil    war,  601; 

limestone.  968 
Status  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  165 
Staub.  Michael  W.,  1993 
Steamboats,  928 
Steam  Boiler  Incrustation,  1018 
Steam  railroad  travel,  955 
Steamers  seized  by  Confederate  soldiers, 

660 
Steel,  945 

Steele,  Alvah  C,  2200 

Steele.  Theo<lore  C.  1843 

Stein,  Theodore,  2100 

Stein.  Theo  Jr.,  1968 

Stembridge.  Mary.  2075 

Stempfel,  Tlieo<lo're,  1617 

Stephens.  Josiah,  382 

Stephenson.  Edward  E..  1547 

Stephenson,  John  E..  1546 

Stephenson,  Joseph  M..  2170 

Stephenson,  MacOrea.  1547 

Stephenson,  Robert  IL  1547 

Stephenson.  Rome  C,  1268 

Stephenson.  William  IL  IL^  1546 

Sterne.  Albert  E..  1718 

Stevens,  Ambrose  A.,  615 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  M..  1665 

Stevenson.  William  E..  1580 

Stewart,  Alexander  M..  1271 

Stewart.  Oliver  W..  1785 

Stewart,  Robert  R..  1271 

Stewart,  W.  T.,  1816 

Stidger.  Felix  fJ..  6.52;  (portrait).  653 

.Still  (Peter).  St«>ry  of.  514 

Stilson.  Edmund  R..  1730 

Stimson.  Fred  J.,  1568 

Stimson.  Samuel  C,  2271 

Stimson.  Stella  C,  2272 

.Stites.  Benjamin, 

.Stockman.  George  W..  943 

Stockton.  Sarah.  818 

Stoddard.  Amos,  fil 
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^<todclard.  Jameii  M..  21«4 

Ntolle,  Anton,  1486 

8tonc>,  Barton  W..  1176 

Ntone  fort,  Clark  County.  & 

Htone  Fort  in  Jefferson  Coantr,  (map), 

a 

Htun«  fortiflcations,  Jenninf^  Coantjr.  & 

Ktone  mill,  picture«qu«  old,  941 

Htone  mounds,  Clark  CountT,  & 

Ntone  (luarriea,  962 

Ntono.  K.  French.  819 

HUmt;  Winthrop  E..  910 

Htori*n.  Mark.  1692  ^ 

Nturinon,  IJavid, 

Nt4.ry  of  Pet«r  Ktill.  ilA 

Ntott,  William  T..  2113 

Ntont.  l->lward  E..  2102 

HlfMit,  Flijyd  W..  1455 

Htuut.  Harry.  2102 

Htoy,  Marv  (  .,  1329 

Ktoy.  William  V.,  1329 

Htran((e,  John.  1029.  1032.  1174.  117S 

Htranne.  John  T..  1347 

Kt rat ton,  Stephen.  2271 

Ntratton-Porter.  Gene,  1196 

KtraUK*.  iHaac  R..  1889 

KtrMU...  Juliet  V.,  "the  Countrr  Con- 

Uibutor,"  1196,  1890:  f portrait),  1197 
Htreet  improvement*,  748 
Ktreet  railroad  Htrike,  Indianapolis,  778 
Ktreet«*r.  Catherine  A..  1523 
Htreijfht.  Abel  D.,  571 ;  (portrait).  i72 
Htuart.  Gilbert.  22fl 
Htiiart.  William  '/...  1343 
Kturkmeyer,  Oiarlen  1362 
Htiirkmever.  E<lward  A..  1974 
Htiideliakrr.  (1emi-nt.  1235 
Htudebaker.  Henry.  1235 
Htudeliaker  ilmnt.  South  Bend  (illuiitra- 

tlon),  952 

Ktudent  Rulldinj;.  Indiana  rnivemity  (il- 
luatration),  864 

Rturm.  AuiruHt  D..  1792 

Hudhoff.  Charlen  1478 

"Sufferers  liands."  2U 

Suffrajre,  4^2.  45L  684 

Suffrage  art.  ZBl 

Suirar  I^oaf  Moul  d,  li.  25 

SulOTove,  Berry.  ifi2.  580  .589.  1122 

Sullivan.  Jeremiah,  877,  893.  3fil.  3M. 
1032;  (portrait).  2M 

Sunday  Miool  librarlen.  914 

Bundav  Si-hools,  1177;  flrat  at  Indian- 
apolis. 1003 

Sunworshipem.  14 

Superintendent  of  Pnblir  Instnic-tion. 
487-  report  of.  913 

Superintendent  of  schools.  879 

Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment.  82 

Supplies.  Civil  war.  595 

Supposed  Human  Footprint*  in  Lime- 
stone (illustration).  1079 

Supreme  Court.  776 


Surgeons  in  Civil  var.  S36;  ia  colored 
regiments,  Ovil  war.  847;  in  Minute 
Men  regimenta.  Civil  var,  S47:  t^taii- 
ish -American  var,  84  8;  \  olaateer 
Navy,  Civil  var,  848;  appointed  by 
the  President  in  the  Volunteer  Annv, 
849 

Surgical  diacoveriea,  831 
Surplus  Revenue  Fund.  128 
Survey  of  Vinoennes  tract.  2&5 
Survey,  main,  of  Indiana  lands.  US 
Purvey  system.  3ii 

Survey  and  sale  of  public  lands,  ordi- 
nance for,  laQ 
Surveys  and  land  grants,  earlv  imap). 

Surveys,  canal,  3S1 

Sutton.  George  (portrait),  820 

Swamp  lands.  933 

Swain.  David  F.,  1497 

Swain,  .foseph.  905;   (portrait',  906 

Swain.  William  M..  1813 

Sweet.  B.  J..  660 

SweiUer.  (Tara  M..  1638 

Switrer.  George  W.,  2206 

Swygart.  John  A..  1257 

Svfvania,  IfiS 

Symmes.  John  C.  ISfi.  223.  1092 
.Syntem  of  education.  3in 

Taggart.  Alexander,  1777 
Taggart.  .Tames  E.,  2151 
Tsggart,  Thomaa.  742 
Talbot.  Hcnrv  H.,  1310 
Talcott  Thad  M..  Jr..  1318 
Talon.  General  1111 
Tamm.  August.  1698 
Tanner,  Gordon.  577;  (portrait !_  579 
Tarkington.  Booth.  1194.  1233 
Tarascon.  I>ouis  A..  928 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  PREHI8T0RI0  HOOSIKB 

"Marley  was  dead  to  begin  with",  and  so  werp  tlio  Mound  Builders 
of  Indiana;  but  unhappily  these  left  no  such  adequate  and  satiflfactory 
rwxrdM  as  thwe  were  in  Mariejr's  eaw.  In  eoaissqiienee  it  has  not  \ma 
possible  to  OKgtgdze  any  society  of  Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  Mound 
Builders  because  of  the  dearth  of  genealogical  material.  It  is  generally 
aammed  that  all  of  the  prehistoric  men  of  this  region  were  Mound 
Bnfldfi^  but  tiwn  is  no  aanranee  of  this.  Indeed,  mdeee  it  be  Mmned 
that  thqr  mm  fighting  among  thenuetves,  it  is  certain  that  tiuiy  liad 
hostile  contemporaries,  for  their  extensive  fortifications  show  a  state 
of  "preparedness"  that  is  inconsistent  with  anything  but  a  well- 
gronnded  fear  of  attack. 

Their  mounds,  or  earth  works,  have  been  divided  by  some  authorities 
into  four  classes,  viz.  1,  Defensive  mounds;  2,  Observation  or  Signal 
mounds;  3,  Temple  or  Religious  mounds;  and  4,  Burial  mounds.  Of 
these  the  last  named  are  by  far  the  most  numerous;  and  the  first  named 
are  tfM  moire  impnssive.  All  four  eUsMS  are  found  in  Indiana,  and 
some  of  the  more  remarkaMe  ones  arc  worthy  of  detailed  deseription. 
One  of  the  most  notable  is  known  as  Fort  Azatlaii,  near  Merora.  It  was 
ao  named  by  Prof.  John  Collett,  the  Indiana  geologist,  from  Aztlan,  the 
legendary  place  ot  origin  of  tke  Astees.  In  1S71,  Ifr.  Frederic  Ward 
Putnam,  the  noted  anthropolopist.  in  company  with  Prof.  Cox,  then 
State  Geologist  of  Indiana,  Prof.  Collett,  and  others,  examined  this 
,  work,  and  Mr.  Putnam  said  of  it: 

"The  fort  is  dtnated  on  s  platean  of  loess,  about  one  hondred  and 
seventy  feet  in  height  above  low  water,  on  the  esst  bsnk  of  the  rivar. 
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On  the  river  side,  the  bank,  which  principally  consists  of  an  outcrop  of 
sandstone,  is  very  steep,  and  forms  the  western  line  of  the  fortification, 
while  deep  ravines  add  to  its  etrength  on  the  other  sides;  the  weak 
points  being  strengthened  by  earth  workk  The  general  course  of  the 
work  is  from  the  north,  where  it  is  very  narrow  (not  over  50  feet) 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  plateau,  soath  along  the  river  bank  about 
725  feet  to  its  widest  portion  (at  H)  whidi  is  here  aboat  375  feet  east 
and  west.  From  this  point  it  follows  a  deep  ravine  southerly  about  460 
feet  to  the  entrance  end  of  the  fort.  The  bank  traversed  by  the  entrance 
road  is  here  much  wider  than  at  other  portions,  and  along  its  outer  wall, 
ruining  eastward,  are  tiw  renudns  of  what  was  evidently  oooe  &  deep 
ditch.  The  outer  wall  (A,  B)  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  is  now  abont 
IVi  ^f<^t  hi^h ;  a  depressed  portion  of  tlie  bank,  or  walk  way,  then  rons 
parallel  with  the  outerwail,  and  the  bank  (C,  D)  is  then  continued  for 
about  20  feet  further  into  the  fort,  but  of  slightly  less  height  than  the 
front.  Throngh  the  eenter  of  these  banks  there  are  the  remiuns  of  a 
distinct  roiiilwiiy  about  ten  feet  in  width. 

^'From  the  nortlieastem  corner  of  tliis  wide  wall  the  line  continues 
northwesterly  about  350  feet  along  the  eastern  ravine  to  a  point  whm 
there  is  «  q>iing,  and  the  ravine  makes  an  indentnrt  ef  nearly  100  feet 
to  the  southwest.  The  mouth  of  the  indenture  is  about  75  feet  in  width 
and  the  work  is  here  strengthened  by  a  double  embankment  (E,  F). 
The  natural  line  of  the  work  follows  this  indenture  and  then  continues 
in  ahont  the  same  northeily  eonrse  along  tin  banks  of  the  ravine  to 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  plateau  about  550  feet  to  the  starting  point. 
There  is  thus  a  continued  line,  in  part  natural  and  in  part  artificial, 
which  if  measured  in  all  its  little  ins  and  outs  would  not  be  far  from 
9,450  feet 

'^Besides  the  spring  mentioned  as  in  the  indenture  of  the  eastern 
ravine,  there  is  another  sprinp  in  the  same  ravine  about  175  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  first,  and  a  third  in  the  southwestern  ravine  about  125 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  soathwestem  eocner  of  the  work. 

"Looking  at  all  the  natural  advantages  offered  by  this  location,  it 
is  the  one  spot  of  the  rcjrion.  for  several  miles  along  the  river,  that 
would  be  selected  today  for  the  erection  of  a  fortification  in  the  vicinity, 
with  the  addition  of  the  possesion  of  a  small  eminenee  to  the  norUi, 
which  in  these  days  of  artillery  would  oommand  the  fort.  HsvlBf  tUs 
view  in  mind  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  this  eminence  men- 
tioned, to  see  if  there  had  ever  been  an  opposing  or  protective  work 
there,  bnt  not  the  sUi^test  indieation  of  earthwork  fortifieatUm  or  <A 
movnds  of  haUtatkn  was  disoovered. 
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"The  interior  of  this  fortification  contains  much  of  interest.  On 
crossing  the  outer  wall  a  few  low  mounds  are  at  once  noticed,  and  all 
around  are  seen  large  circular  depressions.   At  the  southern  portion  of 


Fort  Asutlan,  near  Merom,  Ind. 

the  fort  these  depressions,  of  whieh  there  are  forty-five  in  all,  are  most 
numerous,  thirty-seven  of  them  being  located  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  E  on  the  northern  side  of  the  indenture  of  the  eastern  ravine  to 
the  projecting  extreme  western  point  of  the  fort  at  H. 

"These  depressions  vary  in  width  from  ten  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  arc  irregularly  arranged,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  en- 
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graving,  where  they  are  represented  by  the  black  eireles.  One  of  the 

six  depressions  opposite  the  indenture  of  the  eastoni  ravine  is  oval  in 
shape,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  hot  nearly  circular,  the  others  varying 
bttt  a  foot  or  two  in  their  diameters. 

"Two  of  these  dvpnmoas  wen  dag  into  and  it  waa  found  that  they 
were  evidently  nnoe  larfri"  j)it,s  that  had  graduall.v  been  filled  by  the 
band  of  time  with  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  and  soil  that 
had  been  deposited  by  natural  action  alone.  In  some  instances  large 
trees  are  now  growing  in  the  pits  and  their  many  roots  make  digging 
difficult.  A  trench  was  dug  across  one  pit  (J)  thro\vin}»  out  the  soil 
carefully  until  the  former  l)ottom  of  the  pit  was  reached  at  a  depth 
of  about  five  feet.  On  this  bottom  ashes  and  burnt  clay  gave  evidence 
of  an  aneient  fire,  and  at  a  few  feet  on  one  ride  several  pieees  of  pottery, 
a  few  bones  of  animals,  and  one  stone  arrowhead  were  found.  A  spot 
had  evidently  heen  struck  where  food  had  been  cooked  and  eat^n,  and 
though  there  was  not  time  to  open  other  pita  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
thqr  would  tell  a  rimilar  story,  and  llie  legitimate  oonelarion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  is  that  these  pits  were  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants or  defenders  of  the  fort,  who  were  probably  further  protected 
from  the  elements,  and  the  arrows  of  assailants,  by  a  roof  of  logs  and 
bark  or  bongh&  The  great  number  of  ttie  ]rita  would  show  that  they 
were  for  a  definite  and  general  purpose  and  their  irregular  arrangemmt 
would  indicate  that  they  were  not  laid  out  with  the  sole  idea  of  aetinp 
as  places  of  defence,  though  those  near  the  walls  of  the  fort  might 
answer  as  covers  from  whieh  to  fire  on  an  opporing  force  beyond  the 
walls,  and  the  six  pits  near  the  eastern  indenture,  in  front  of  three 
of  which  there  arc  traces  of  two  small  earth  walls,  and  the  two  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  fort,  would  strengthen  this  view  of  the  use 
of  fhose  near  the  embankment 

"In  many  of  the  ancient  fortifications  that  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Squier  and  others,  pits  have  be*'n  noticed,  but  they  have  been  only 
very  few  in  number  and  have  been  considered  a.s  places  for  the  storage 
of  food  and  water.  The  great  number  in  diia  small  earthworic,  with 
the  finding  that  one  at  least  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  and 
eating  food,  in  evidence  that  they  were  used  for  some  other  purpose 
here,  though  some  of  the  smaller  ones  may  have  answered  for  store- 
houses. 

"The  five  small  mounds  were  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  en- 
closure. The  largest  (G)  was  nearly  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  was 
probably  originally  not  over  ten  feet  in  height.  It  had  been  very 
nearly  dug  away  in  places,  but  about  one>fifth  of  the  lower  portion  had 
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not  Ix'en  disturbed.  From  this  was  exhumed  one  nearly  perfect  human 
skeleton  and  parts  of  several  others  that  had  been  left  by  former  ez- 
caTatoTB.  This  monnd  alio  contained  several  bones  of  animals,  princi- 
pally of  dee^i  bear,  opossum  and  turtles;  fragments  (if  pottery,  one 
arrowhe-ad.  a  few  flint  chips,  and  a  number  of  thick  shells  of  unios  two 
of  which  had  been  bored  near  the  hinge.  This  mound  has  yielded  a 
number  of  hams2\  bones  to  this  indnatry  of  Dr.     Frank  Harper. 

"The  second  mound  (I)  which  was  partly  opened,  was  some  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  aud  a  few  fi-et  in  height,  though  probably  once 
much  higher.  In  this  a  number  of  bones  of  deer  aud  other  animals 
were  fonnd,  several  pieces-  of  pottery,  a  iinmber  of  shelb  and  a  few 
human  lioucs.  The  other  three  mounds,  one  of  which  is  not  over  tmi 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  situated  the  furthest  to  the  north,  were 
not  examined  internally. 

"The  position  of  all  the  monnds  within  the  enelosute,  whidi  are 
indieated  by  the  white  circles  on  the  cut,  is  nieh  as  to  suggest  that  they 
were  used  as  ol>s.ervatories,  and  it  may  yet  be  questioned  if  the  human 
and  other  remains  found  in  them  were  placed  there  by  the  occupants 
of  the  fort,  w  are  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  faitmsive  burials 
by  a  later  raee.  Beihaps  a  further  study  <>f  tlie  bones  may  settle  the 
point.  That  two  races  have  buried  tlieir  deatl  within  the  enclosure  is 
made  probable  by  the  finding  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  burials 
St  the  ertreme  western  point  of  the  fortification,  indicated  on  the  en- 
!?rnving  by  the  three  quadrangular  figures  at  H.  At  this  point  Dr. 
Harper,  the  year  previous,  had  discoveretl  tbrec  stone  graves,  in  which 
he  found  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  two.  adults  and  one  child.  These 
graves,  the  stones  of  one  being  still  in  plsee,  were  found  to  be  made 
by  placing  thin  slabs  of  stone  on  end.  forming;  the  sidca  and  ends,  the 
top  beinfr  eovere<]  by  other  slabs,  niakliiir  a  rough  stone  coffin  in  which 
the  bodies  had  been  placed.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  mound 
having  been  erected,  and  they  were  placed  riightly  on  the  slope  of  the 
bank.  This  kind  of  burial  is  so  distinct  frdm  that  of  the  burials  in  the 
monnd  that  it  is  possilile  that  the  acts  may  be  referred  to  two  distinct 
races  who  have  occupied  the  territory  successively,  though  they  may 
prove  to  be  of  the  same  time  and  rimply  indicate  a  special  mode  adopted 
for  a  distinctive  pun^ose."  > 

Even  more  ^^rikiofr  is  the  "stone  fort"  in  Clark  County.  Prof.  E. 
T.  Cox,  who,  after  surveying  it,  pronounced  it  "one  of  the  most  re- 
marhiUe  stcme  fortificatioiHi  whidi  has  ever  come  nndor  my  notice", 
gave  tile  following  description  of  it: 


I  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  November,  1871. 


I  Ifar  OhUi  KivwrS  Mii<n«  KhnI  of  ClMrieaU%ni.Clarl»r«.. 
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"The  locality  selected  for  this  fort  presents  many  natural  advantagw 
for  maldiig  it  impregnable  to  the  oppoeing  forces  of  pre-historic  times. 
It  ooenpm  tbe  point  of  an  elevated  namnr  ridge  whidi  fuee  the  Ohio 

river  on  the  cast,  and  is  bordered  by  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  on  the  west 
side.  This  creek  empties  into  the  Ohio  a  short  distance  below  the 
fturt  The  top  of  the  ridge  is  pear  shape,  with  the  part  answering  to 
die  neek  at  the.north  end.  Tliis  part  is  not  over  twenty  feet  wide  and 
is  protected  by  precipitous  natural  walls  of  stone.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  slope  is  very 
gradual  to  the  south.  At  the  upper  field  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
fset  lii^  end  one  hnndnd  etepe  wide.  At  the  lower  timber  it  ii  one ' 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  bottom  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
south  end  is  sixty  feet  above  the  river.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ohio  river  front  there  is  an  abrupt  escarpment  of  rock  entirely  too 
■teep  to  be  aealed,  and  a  liniilar  natond  barrier  esiate  along  a  portion 
of  the  north  west  side  of  the  ridge  facing  the  creek.  This  natoni  wall 
is  joined  to  the  neck  by  an  artificial  wall  made  by  piling  up,  mason 
fashion,  but  without  mortar,  loose  stone,  which  had  evidently  been 
pried  np  from  the  eomiferoiM  layere  at  Ibe  ]>oint  marked  D.  TUe 
made  wall  at  this  point  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  It 
is  built  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  had  an  elevation  of  about 
seventy-five  feet  above  its  base,  the  upper  ten  feet  being  vertical.  The 
iiiiide  ct  the  wall  is  protected  by  a  diteh.  The  remainder  of  the  bill 
is  protected  by  an  artificial  stone  wall  built  in  the  same  manner  but  not 
more  than  ten  feet  hiph.  The  elevation  of  the  side  wall  above  the 
creek  bottom  is  eighty  feet.  Within  the  artificial  walls  are  a  string 
of  monnds  which  rise  to  the  bdght  of  the  waU  and  are  protected  from 
the  washing  from  the  hill  sides  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep.  The  position  of  the  artificial  walls,  natural  cliffs  of  bedded 
stone,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ditch  and  mounds  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  aeoompanying  map. 

''The  top  of  tbe  enebNed  ridge  raihraees  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and 
there  are  as  many  as  five  mounds  that  can  be  recognized  on  the  flat 
surface,  while  no  doubt  many  others  existed  which  have  been  obliterated 
by  time  and  through  the  agency  of  man  in  his  efforts  to  caltivate  a 
portim  of  tbe  ground.  A  trench  was  cut  into  one  of  these  monnds  in 
search  of  relics.  A  few  fragments  of  diarcoal  and  decomposed  bones 
and  a  large,  irregular  diamond-shaped  boulder,  with  a  small  circular 
indentation  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  that  was  worn  quite 
smoollk  bgr  the  nse  to  wbieh  it  was  pnt,  end  a  smsU  pieee  of  fossil  eoi^l— 
fwotUu  tfotd/iMi*— eomptiied  sU  tiie  srtieies  of  note  yAdxk  were  re> 
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vealed  by  the  excavation.  The  earth  of  yMah.  the  mmmd  ii  made 
ntemUM  fluit  uem  «n  th«  tide  of  tiio  hill  and  was,  psfUMj^  in  most 
part  taken  from  the  ditch.  The  marfrin  next  to  the  ditch  was  prot^-eted 
by  daba  of  stone  set  on  edge  and  leaning  at  an  angle  corresponding  to 
the  dope  of  the  mound.  This  8t<nie  shield  waa  two  and  a  halt  fert 
wide  and  one  foot  high.  At  inteirvala  along  tiie  great  ditch  there  an 
channels  formed  between  the  mounds  that  probably  served  to  eany 
off  surplus  water  through  openings  in  the  outer  wall. 

"On  the  top  of  the  endoaed  ridge,  and  near  to  the  narrowest  part 
(D)  there  ia  cue  mound  mueh  larger  than  any  of  the  others  and  so 
situated  as  to  eomraand  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River, 
as  well  as  affording  an  unobstructed  view  east  and  west.  There  is  near 
tUa  nunmd  a  slight  break  in  the  eliff  of  roek  wldeh  famished  a  narrow 
passage  way  to  the  Ohio  Biver.  Though  the  locality  afforded  many 
natural  advantages  for  a  fort  or  stronghold,  one  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  much  skill  was  displayed  and  labor  expended  in  rendering  its 
defense  as  perfect  as  possible  at  all  points.  Stone  axes,  pesUes,  arrow 
heads,  spear  points,  totems,  charms  and  flint  flakes  have  been  found  in 
great  abundance  in  plowing  the  field  at  the  foot  of  the  old  fori.'"- 

There  is  another  stone  fort  of  about  the  same  size  as  this  a  little 
farther  np  liie  Oino  Tall^'in  Jefferson  Coonfy.  It  steads  on  tiie  banik 
of  Big  Creek,  eighty  feet  above  the  creek  bed,  and  indoeee  abont  ten 
acres.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  this  bluff  there  are  st^ep  stone 
cliffs  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  which  converge  at  the  west 
d8e,  leaving  only  a  narrow  atrip  time  withont  nstaral  proteetien. 
This  point  is  covered  by  an  artificial  stone  wall  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  fortification;  and  so  is  the  east  sride,  where  the  north  and 
south  lines  are  about  four  hundred  feet  apart.  This  long  stretch  of 
made  wall  was  originally  ahont  ten  feet  tiiiek  at  the  base,  and  is  ao 
curved  as  to  plainly  indicate  its  defensive  purpoaa.'  There  are  some 
other  stone  fortifications  in  Indiana,  but  they  are  smaller.  One  in 
Jennings  County  is  75  feet  in  diameter,  and  stands  on  a  cliff  75  feet 
above  an  adjacent  atreom.*  -  - 

There  are  also  several  stone  mounda  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
State.  Two  of  these,  in  Clark  County,  are  unique.  Thpy  are  made 
of  flat  stones,  methodically  piled  up  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  in 
tbe  interior,  and  eonneethig  with  theae  are  long,  low  entranee  ways 


*  Ind.  OeoL  Baport,  1873,  pp.  126-7. 

•  Ind.  OfloL  "Bmprntf  1874,  p.  32. 
*tai.  Geol.  Bqtort,  1878,  p.  174. 
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of  atone^  arclwd  ovw,  aomewhAt  wamhliny  Bddmo  ig^iKW.   Some  ot 

the  peoi)l(.'  in  the  vicinity  believe  that  there  were  underg^und  passages 
connecting  these  mounds  with  a  cave  near  by.'  The  other  stone  mounds 
that  have  been  described  are  solid.  Of  these  three  are  near  the  town 
of  Deputy,  in  Jeflmon  Cknmtgr.  One  «f  them  is  oral  in  eliape^  185 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  The  other  two  are  much  smaller,  and  so 
are  similar  mounds  elsewhere,  as  in  Ripley  and  Scott  counties."  All  of 
these  mounds  that  have  been  opened  have  been  found  to  contain  human 
hooMf  and  vanally  bonea  of  aaimala,  and  other  mattttt.  It  ia  hacdly 
questionable  that  thaae  are  burial  mounds.  Old  writers  mention  this 
mode  of  sepulture  among  the  Southern  tribes,  especially  when  the  dead, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  could  not  be  taken  to  the  customaiy  places  of 
burial  for  interment  witlk  the  nraal  ritea.  Adair  aaya:  '*In  ^  wooda 
ire  often  aee  innumeraUa  heaps  of  small  stones  in  those  places  where, 
according:  to  tradition,  some  of  their  distinguished  people  were  either 
killed  or  buried,  till  the  bones  could  be  gathered :  there  they  add  Pelion 
to  Oma,  still  inereaaing  each  heap,  as  a  lasting  monument  and  honour 
to  them,  and  an  ineentive  to  great  aetions."^  Bertram  noted  "vast 
heapa  of  stones",  marking  the  graves  of  Cherokee  warriors  who  had 
fallen  in  a  disastrous  battle  with  the  whites.*  Dr.  fihckell  mentioned 
at  a  mueh  aailiar  date  the  eoatom  of  tiio  CSarolina  Lodiana  to  make  aneh 
mouumenta.*  ICr.  Charles  C.  Jonea,  tho  learned  Georgia  anthropologist, 
says:  "In  order  to  designate  the  grave  of  a  remarkable  warrior,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  body  could  not  at  the  time  be  brought 
home  by  his  companions,  the  Chwokeea  and  other  nations  inhabiting 
hilly  regioaa  w«re  vent  to  eover  the  body  of  the  aUm  with  atooea 
collected  on  the  .spot.  Evcrj'  pa&ser-by  contributed  his  stone  to  the 
pile,  until  it  roee  into  a  marked  and  permanent  memorial  of  the 
dead."" 

In  tiie  deaeriptieaa  of  the  llrat  two  ferta  above,  mention  ia  made 

of  "observation  mounds",  and  it  is  probable  that  these  were  made  at 
other  points  for  defensive  purposes.  In  a  report  on  Ohio  and  Switzer- 
land counties,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Warder  says:  "Dr.  J.  W.  Baxter,  of 
Vevay,  givea  me  the  following  aeeount  of  a  aoriea  of  monnda  or  dgnal 


•  Ind.  Oeol.  Report,  1874,  p.  29. 

•  Se«  Ind.  Oeol.  Report,  1874,  pp.  35,  197-9;  Stli  Bept.  Peabody  Mtu.,  YoL  1, 
p.  47;  BuUetui  N'o.  1,  Brookvillo  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hut.  (1885)  p.  35. 

*Histoi7  9t  tiM  AwwricMi  ladiau,  p.  184.   London,  1775. 

*ftevab  tbroagh  Varth  and  Sootii  Gtaiolinn,  «te.,  p.  348.  Lendoa,  17tt. 

•  Natnnl  Ilixtorv  of  North  Carolina,  p.  380.  Dublin,  1737. 
u  Aatiqaitiea  of  the  SouUiern  Indiaiu,  p.  201.  N.  Y.  1873. 
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statUMU,  oocnpying  pronunent  pointo  along  the  Ohio  river,  and  ao 
loeatMl  tiiat  caeh  may  be  seen  bom  the  next  above  and  below.  These 
command  nearly  the  whole  bottom.  From  the  station  below  Patriot  the 
observer  may  look  across  Gallatin  County,  Keutaclty,  and  the  valley 
of  Eagle  cfodE  to  the  hight  of  land  in  Owen  Comity.  Both  thia  moand 
and  one  near  Rising  Sun  exhibit  traces  of  fires  that  were  donbtleaa 
need  as  telesrai»hic  aignala  by  the  Moimd  BnUden.  The  moimda  at  the 


Babth  Mounds  nr  BanDOtra  Cocktt 


following  places  fom  a  eomplete  aeries,  though  otfaera  may  have  beoi 
vaed  when  the  country  was  timbered:  Biaing  Sun;  near  Gunpowder 
creek,  Kentucky;  the  Dibble  farm,  two  miles  south  of  Patriot;  the 
''North  Hill",  below  Warsaw,  Kentucky;  the  Taylor  farm,  below 
Log  Uek  creek;  oppoaite  CSanoIltan,  Kantueky;  below  CarroUtoo.  A 
greater  nmnber  of  wild  gnq^  plains,  enimpplm  and  onions  are 
found  near  the  moimda  than  daewhera.*' 


11  Ind.  OedL  Bsport,  1872,  p.  413. 
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In  addition  to  the  stune  forts,  there  are  several  earth  works  whoM 
defensive  character  is  ohvioiw.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  on 
White  River  in  Randolph  County,  and  is  described  by  Prof.  Cox  as 
vllows:  "The  Unseat  waUed  enelocnre  in  the  State  is  sitaated  near 
the  town  of  Winchester,  in  Randolph  County.  It  is  figured  in  Squier 
and  Davis'  Antiquities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  as  that  plat  was 
inaccurately  made  it  is  reproduced  here  from  actual  measurements 
made  I>r.  G.  M.  Levette.  It  contains  thirty-one  acres,  and  a  good 
portion  of  it  lies  within  the  boundary  of  the  Randolph  Connty  fair 
ground,  the  remaining  portion,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  rnjul- 
way  on  the  west  end,  lies  in  cultivated  fields,  so  that  the  whole  work 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  obliterated.  There  are  two  gateway*,  one  m  the 
eastern  end,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  has  no  defenses,  Sugar  Creek  and  the 
intervening  bluff  probably  ^mng  deemed  snffieient ;  Imt  at  the  west 
end  there  is  an  embankmeut  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle  which  overlaps 
the  gate  and  eomplieates  the  passage-way.  The  eneloanre  ia  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram  with  curved  angles;  the  sides  are  1,320  feet 
long,  and  the  en<ls  1,080  feet.  There  is  a  mound  in  the  centre  100  feet 
iu  diameter  and  nine  feet  high.  When  the  horses  are  trotting,  at  fair 
times^  this  monnd  is  eorered  with  speetaAf^,  as  it  oominands  a  view 
of  the  entire  track.  I  once  had  the  pleasurv^  of  witnessing  a  spirited 
trot  from  the  top  of  this  monnd.  The  walls  of  the  enelo-sure  are  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high  where  they  have  not  been  di\iyturbed  by  the  plow. 
A  cross  asction  of  tiie  half-eirele  at  the  west  gate  is  slii^wn  on  the  plate; 
it  has  a  slight  ditch  on  the  inside;  also  a  cross  section  oi^  the  main  wall, 
which  ha.s  no  fosse.  Yon  will  perceive  that  the  lopation  'for  thi-s  large 
and  remarkable  work  was  selected  with  due  regard  to  protection  against 
the  sudden  attack  of  an  enony.  It  ia  at  the  junction  of  ^n^r  Greek 
and  White  River,  which  affords  protection  on  two  aides,  and  monnd 
in  the  centre  served  as  a  look-ont  station.  "^2  \^ 

1  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Cox  as  to  the  p>»rpo8e 
of  the  monnd,  as  its  elevation  wonld  make  it  no  higher  than  the  VaU>i 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was  higher  originally.  I  thin^k  it 
more  probable  that  this  was  a  walled  town,  and  that  the  monnd  twaa 
for  the  residence  of  the  chief,  or  cacique,  and  the  temple;  but  tha\i5 
a  matter  of  oonjeetnre,  baaed  on  faets  whioh  will  appear  later, 
fact  that  no  large  quantity  of  Mound  Builder  relics  and  refuse  have 
been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  so  large  an  establishment, 
whether  a  town  or  merely  a  fort,  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  occupied 
for  a  great  l«igth  of  time. 


>*  Ini,  0«a,  B«port,  1878,  p.  134. 
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'  N««r  YineemiM;  in  Knox  County,  there  are  three  large  irorki  of  a 
diffbrent  character,  which  were  deseribed  by  Prof.  CoUett.  It  is  neeet" 
sary  to  remember  that  he  was  a  helievpr  that  the  Mound  Builders  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic 
identto  to  ivhoiii  a  pUnirible  tiieorjr  aammed  the  duuraeter  of  • 
demonstrated  fact,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  aamnmce  of  the  foUowing 
description:  "Temple  Mounds. — This  region  was  well  to  the  center 
of  the  Mound  Building  Nation.  Remote  from  the  dangers  incident 
to  a  flKHRB  ezpooed  aitnatioii  and  eneireled  by  a  hahrailc  of  loving  hearts 
— forta,  walled  enclosures,  and  citadels  were  unnecessary,  and  not 
erected  as  it  exposed  points  on  their  frontier.  Perhaps  the  seat  of  a 
Royal  Priesthood,  their  efforts  essayed  to  build  a  series  of  temples 
which  eooslitnted  at  enoe  eapHol  and  holy  city— The  Hdiopotta  of 
the  West  Three  aaered  moimda  tiuwwn  npon  or  againat  the  ridia  o( 
the  second  terrace  or  bluff  east  and  southeast  of  Vincennes  are  the 
result,  and  in  size,  symmetry  and  grandeur  of  aspect,  rival  if  not  excel 
any  prehistoric  remains  in  the  United  States.  All  three  are  truncated 
eonea  or  pyramidal;  and  without  donht,  oreeted  dsaignedly  for  aaered 
purposes,  the  flat  area  on  the  summit  WBB  leaM^red  tw  an  Orattwy  and 
Altar  as  in  the  Teocalli  of  Mexico. 

"The  Pyramid,  one  mile  south  of  Vincennes,  is  placed  on  a  slightly 
elevated  terraee  aarroiinded  hgr  •  duster  of  small  motinds.  It  is  ohlong, 
with  extreme  diameter  from  east  to  west  at  the  base  of  three  hundred 
feet,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  is  forty-seven  feet  high.  The 
level  area  on  the  sommit  fifteen  fifty  feet  is  crowded  with  intrtishre 
hnriala  of  a  later  raeo. 

"The  Sugar  Loaf  Mound  on  Mr.  Fay's  land,  just  ea';t  of  the  city 
line,  is  built  against  and  upon  the  side  of  the  bluff,  but  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  with  ^arply  inclined  sides.  Diameter  from  east  to  weat  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  from  north  to  sooth  one  hundred  and  ei^ty 
feet,  and  towering  aloft  one  hundre<1  and  forty  feet  above  Vincennes 
Plain,  it  commands  by  twenty-seven  feet  the  high  plateau  to  the  east. 
Area  on  top  sixteen  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  following  section  was 
developed  by  ainkiiig  a  diaft  eentrally  fnm  the  t)tspt 
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SlBUOVUBB  0I>  SUOAB  LOAV  MOOND 


Loess  sand   10  ft  00  in. 

Allies,  eharooal  and  bones   10  in. 

Loess  sand  17  ft.  00  in. 

Ashes,  charcoal  and  bonas   10  in. 

Lovss  sand   9  ft.  00  in. 

Aahea,  eharooal  and  bonea  2ft00in. 

Bed  altar  «]|^  bomed  dftOOin. 


42  ft  8  in. 

"This  shaft  closely  approached  or  actually  reached  the  former 
surface  of  the  hill.  It  settles  decisively  the  artificial  origin  of  the 
mound,  and  indicates  a  temple  three  stones  high. 

"The  Terraeed  Hmmd  em  Bamett'a  land,  one  mile  £.  N.  E.  of 
Vincennes  court  house,  haa  an  «aat  and  weat  diameter  of  tiiree  Irandied 
and  sixtj'-six  feet,  from  north  to  south  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet)  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of  sixty-seven  feet  above  the  plain,  with 
a  level  area  on  top  ten  by  fifty  feet  A  winding  roadway  from  the  east 
fumlahed  tiie  mrtariea  of  the  eon  eaegr  aoeeai  to  the  aammit." 

Prof.  CoUett  seems  to  hnvc  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Aztecs  burned  their  human  sacrifices  on  the  summits  of  their  teocallis, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  victims  heart  was  cut  out,  and  consumed 
in  a  eenser  before  the  idol«  bot  hia  body  waa  taken  away  to  be  eaten. 
Whoever  made  the  Sugiir  T.oaf  Mound,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
sacrificial  mound.  That  would  involve  the  supposition  that  they  Viepan 
sacrificing  when  it  was  only  three  feet  high,  and  immolated  such  a  uum- 
bar  of  Tietims  aa  to  make  a  depodl  of  adiea,  eharooal  and  bones  two 
feet  deep ;  that  on  this  they  put  nine  feet  of  soil,  and  then  immolated 
to  the  extent  of  ten  inches  more  of  a-shes;  then  seventeen  feet  more  of 
earth,  followed  by  ten  inches  of  sacriticial  remains;  and  finally  a  cover- 
ing of  ten  feet  of  earth.  Ton  mnat  abo  suppose  flie  saerilleial  priests 
wading  aronnd  in  these  layers  <tf  aahes  until  the  deposits  attained  the 
thickness  namod.  The  tax  on  imagination  is  too  great.  Some  more 
plausible  explanation  is  needed,  and  one  will  be  suggested  further  on. 
It  may  he  mentioned  here,  however,  that  the  Astee  temples  had  on  thdr 
tops  hnge atone  idols,  which  could  not  well  be  removed  from  the  vicinity, 
or  coneenled  :  and  nothing  of  that  sort  has  ever  been  found  in  Indiana. 

It  is  also  due  to  Prof.  Cox  to  say  that  he  was  also  a  doubter.  In 
fact  hia  adentifle  training  at  New  Harmony  made  him  so  eantiona  that 
he  said  that  aU  efforts  to  define  the  purposes  of  the  mounds,  "beyond 
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tile  fiiet  salwtaiitiated  ligr  otpimtioii,  tbat  some  of  the  mootids  wwe 

used  as  sepulchera  for  dead,  is,  in  my  opinion  sheer  gaeaswork." 
In  1877  Prof,  Cox  delivered  an  address  on  Archaeology  before  a  newly 
orgamzed  State  Archaeological  Society.  In  this  he  refers  to  Prof. 
CoUett'a  veport,  quoted  above,  in  whieh  the  Enoac  County  monnds  had 
bem  classified  as  "mounds  of  habitation,  sepulchral  and  temple 
mounds",  and  said:  " Archaeolo^^ists  have,  as  I  think,  without  due  con- 
sideration, classified  the  mounds  into  altar  and  sacrificial  mounds, 
sepnlehral  or  burial  monnds,  lookout  mounds  and  mounds  of  habitat 
tioD.  When  we  dig  into  a  mound  and  find  that  it  contains  human  bones, 
it  may  then  with  propnVty  be  called  a  sepulchral  or  burial  mound.  But 
to  speak  of  others  as  altar  mounds  or  mounds  of  worship,  mounds  of 
habitation  or  lookout  mounds,  is  assigning  to  them  a  purpose  whieh  can 
not  be  sustained  unless  fortified  by  some  better  proof  than  the  mythical 
writings  of  Spanish  historians.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  in 
monnds  some  ashes  and  charcoal  mixed  with  human  bones,  and  for  this 
reaoni  tlie  bnildef*  have  been  accused  of  cremating  their  dead.  So  tax 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  eharred  human  bones,  though  dmrred 
wood  and  charcoal  are  of  common  occurrence.  A  few  fragments 
d  eharred  bones  are  reported  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  so-called 
sacrificial  mounds  at  Mound  City,  Ohio.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
moanda  were  simply  ereeted  aa  burial  plaoea  for  the  bones  of  dead 
ehieb  or  other  persons  high  in  authority.  The  bones  wen-  sprinklfd 
over  with  ashes  and,  finally,  with  earth.  Where  ashes  and  clian  oal  are 
found  in  mounds,  but  no  bones,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  disappeared 
from  deeay.  Chareoal,  aa  is  well  known,  ia  the  meet  durable  of  all 
known  snbstanees."  " 

The  opinion  of  Prof.  Cox  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  when  -the  whites  came  in  contact  with  them.  None  of  them 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  tiie  origin  of  these  moundi,  but  re> 
garded  them  as  burial  places  of  past  generations.  All  the  Indians  I 
have  talked  with  on  the  suViject  regard  the  exploration  of  the  mounds 
by  the  whites  as  desecration.  The  Indians  never  disturbed  them  except 
to  make  addititmal  burials.  This,  and  the  faet  that  burial  mounds 
were  the  only  kind  reached  by  the  early  missionaries  of  this  region,  fur- 
nishes  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  lack  of  mention  of  mounds  in 
the  early  French  chronicles  of  the  Northwest  The  earliest  notice  of  any 
in  tills  region  that  I  have  ever  frand  ia  in  the  Traveb  of  Jmatban 
Carver,  in  1768,>*  as  lollowa: 


>*  Ind.  OeoL  Beport,  1878,  p.  149. 
MLoodM,  1779,  p.  S0. 
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"One  (lay  having  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  lliaiinippi,  tome  miles 

below  Lake  Pepin,  whilst  my  attendants  were  preparing  my  dinner, 
I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country-.  I  had  not  pro- 
eee^ed  far  before  I  eaane  to  a  fine,  level,  open  plain,  on  which  I  per- 
oeived  at  a  little  distance  a  partial  elevation  that  had  the  appearanee 

of  an  intrcnchment.  On  a  nearer  inspection  I  had  greater  reason  to 
sappoee  that  it  had  really  been  intended  for  this  many  centuries  ago. 


WoBss  ON  Hill  Nobtk  or  HABMNsauao,  Dsabbobn  Coitmtt 


Notwithstaading  it  was  now  eovered  -miOi  gam,  I  ooold  plaiidy  diioem 

that  it  had  once  been  a  breast-work  of  ab9ut  four  feet  in  height,  extend- 
ing the  best  part  of  a  mile,  and  sufTlciently  rapacious  to  cover  five 
thousand  men.  Its  form  was  somewhat  circular,  and  its  flanks  reached 
to  the  livoF.  Though  mneh  defaeed  by  time,  every  an^  was  distin> 
guishable,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and  fashioned  with  as  much  mili- 
tary akill  as  if  planned  by  Vauban  himself.  The  ditch  was  not  visible, 
but  I  thought  on  examining  more  curiously,  that  I  could  perceive  there 
certainly  had  been  one.  From  its  situation  also,  I  am  convinced  that 
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it  must  have  been  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  fronted  the  country, 
and  the  rear  was  covered  by  the  river ;  nor  was  there  any  rising  ground 
for  a  eomidenibte  way  tiiat  eommanded  it;  a  hnr  itr^gling  oaka  were 
alone  to  be  seen  near  it.  In  many  places  small  tracks  were  worn  across 
it  by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of 
earth  by  which  it  was  covered,  I  was  able  to  draw  certain  conclusions 
of  its  great  antiquly.  I  examined  all  the  angles  and  ereiy  part  with 
great  attention,  and  have  often  blamed  myself  since  for  not  encamping 
on  the  spot  and  drawing  an  exact  plan  of  it.  To  show  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  not  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical  talk 
of  a  miatahm  tnroier,  I  And  on  mqnirjr  rinoe  my  retom,  tiiat  Ifooi. 
St.  Fiena  and  aawal  traders  have,  at  different  times,  takan  notice  of 
similar  appearances,  on  which  they  have  formed  the  same  conjectures, 
but  without  examining  them  so  minutely  as  I  did.  How  a  work  of  this 
kind  oonld  exist  in  a  eomttry  that  has  hitherto  (aeeording  to  the  general 
reeeiTed  opinion)  been  the  seat  of  war  to  untutored  Indians  abme^ 
whose  whole  stock  of  military  knowledge  has  only,  till  within  two  cen- 
turies, amounted  to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whose  only  breast-work  even 
at  present  is  the  fhieket,  I  know  not  I  have  i^ven  as  exaet  an  aeeoont 
as  possible  of  this  singular  appearance,  and  leave  to  future  explorers 
of  tlie.se  distant  regions  to  discover  whether  it  is  a  production  Of  nature 
or  art.  Perhaps  the  hints  I  have  here  given  might  lead  to  a  more 
perfect  investigation  of  it,  and  give  ns  Tery  different  ideas  of  the 
ancient  state  of  realms  that  we  at  present  believe  to  have  heen  from  the 
earliest  period  only  the  habitations  of  savacrcs. " 

Carver  was  a  well  read  man,  and  of  an  inquiring  mind.  His  state* 
ment  demonstrates  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  sneh  mounds  at  tiiat 
time,  and  this  ignorance  was  natural.  It  will  be  noted  that  his  disoovexy 
was  in  a  prairie,  where  lie  pould  view  the  entire  work  from  one  point. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  great  works  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  covered 
by  dense  forests,  the  trees  on  the  monnds  not  differing  from  the  war- 
rounding  trees.  A  person  ?nin£r  through  the  woods  at  that  time  might 
cross  such  a  fortification  as  that  in  Randolph  Counfy,  and  never  dream 
that  he  had  crossed  anything  more  than  two  small  natural  ridges.  It 
waa  not  nnttl  the  Americans  began  the  settlement  and  stnvey  of  this 
region  that  the  remains  of  tiie  Mound  Builders  began  to  be  known; 
and  among  the  first  to  nttrn'^t  attention  were  those  at  Cincinnati.  It  has 
been  stated  that  "the  eminent  naturalist,  C.  A.  LeSueur,  of  New  Har- 
mony, was  tiio  first  to  make  mention  of  mounds  in  this  State 
(Indiana)."      This  is  erroneous.  LeSueur  did  not  come  to  Indiana 


islDd.  Geol.  Report,  1878,  p.  126. 
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until  1826,  and  than  is  «t  liMt  one  very  iutaresting  mention  of  mouiidi 
before  tliat  date.  Mr.  Surael  R.  Brown  visited  the  State  ten  yaavi 
earlier,  and  in  1817  published  his  Western  Gazeteer,  in  which  are 
several  mentions  of  Indiana  mouuds,  the  most  interesting  being  the 
following  as  to  those  in  the^Whitewater  Valley : 

**The  traees  of  andent  population  ooyer  the  earth  m  every  dizuetioo. 
On  the  bottoms  are  a  great  number  of  mounds,  verj*  unequal  in  point 
of  age  and  size.  The  small  ones  are  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  the  growtli  of  timber  upon  them  small,  not  being  over  one 
hundred  yean  old;  while  the  othnra  are  from  ten  to  thirty  fMt  hi|^, 
and  freQueiitly  contain  trees  of  the  largest  diameters.  Besides,  the 
bones  found  in  the  small  ones  will  bear  removal,  and  exposure  to  the 
air,  while  those  in  the  large  ones  are  rarely  capable  of  sustaining  their 
own  weight;  and  are  often  found  in  a  decompoeed  or  powdored  state. 
There  is  a  large  mound  in  Mr.  Allen's  field,  about  twenty  feet  high, 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  l>ase,  which  contains  a  p-eater  proportion 
of  bones  than  any  one  1  ever  before  examined,  as  almost  every  shovel 
fall  of  dirt  wo^  oontain  several  fragments  of  a  human  ikdeton. 
When  on  Whitewater,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  internal 
structure  of  these  monuments  of  the  ancient  populousness  of  the 
eountry.  We  examined  tarn  fifteen  to  twenty.  In  some,  whose  heif^t 
was  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  we  eould  aol  find  more  than  four  or  five 
skeletons.  In  one  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  human  l)one  wa"?  to  be 
found.  Others  were  so  full  of  bones  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
originally  contained  at  least  one  hundred  dead  bodies;  eliildren 
different  ages,  and  the  full  grown,  appeared  to  have  been  piled  together 
promiscuously.  We  found  several  scull,  leg  and  thijrh  hones  which 
plainly  indicated  that  their  possessors  were  men  of  gigantic  stature. 
The  aenll  of  one  akdeton  was  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thidc;  and  the  teeth 
remarkably  even,  sound  and  handsome,  all  firmly  planted.  The  fore 
teeth  were  verj-  deep,  and  not  so  wide  as  those  of  the  ^jenerality  of 
white  people.  Indeed,  there  seemed  a  great  degree  of  regularity  in 
the  form  of  the  teeth,  in  aU  flie  moimda  In  the  progress  of  our 
reosardies  we  obtained  ample  testimony  that  these  masses  of  earth 
were  formed  by  a  fwivage  people,  yet  donbtlfss  possessing  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization  than  the  present  race  of  Indians.  W^e  discovered 
a  piece  of  glass  weighing  five  ounces,  resembling  the  bottom  of  a 
tumbler,  hot  ooneave;  several  stone  axea,  witii  graeves  near  their  heads 

to  receive  a  withe,  which  unquestionably  served  as  helves,  arrows 
formed  from  flint,  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  in  use  among  the 
present  Indians;  several  pieces  of  earthem  ware;  some  appeared  to  be 
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parts  of  vessels  holding  six  or  eight  gallons;  othem  were  oln^ondljr 
fragments  of  jugs,  jars  and  cu])8;  some  were  plain,  while  others  were 
curiously  ornamented  with  tigures  of  birds  and  beasts,  drawn  while 
the  elaj  or  natcrial  of  whieh  they  were  made  «aa  aoft  and  beftire  tiM 
inttcess  of  glazing  was  performed.  The  glazier's  art  appears  to  have 
been  well  iindentood  hy  the  potters  who  maniifaetured  this  aboriginal 
crockery*.  The  smaller  vesiiels  were  made  of  pouuded  or  pulverized 
miude  ehellB,  mixed  witb  an  eartbern  or  flinty  aalMtanee,  and  the  largo 
ones  of  day  and  sand.  There  was  no  appearance  of  iron ;  one  of  the 
souUs  was  found  piened  t)y  an  arrow,  which  was  still  stiekinp  in  it, 
driven  about  half  way  through  before  itii  force  was  spent.  It  was 
abont  aix  inches  long;  The  aabjeeU  of  thb  mound  were  donbtlev  Ullod 
in  battle,  and  hastily  baricd.  In  di(rf;in(r  to  the  bottom  of  them  we 
invariably  cani<'  to  a  stnirtnn  of  ashes,  from  six  iix-hcs  to  two  feet  thick. 
.  which  rests  on  the  original  earth.  These  ashes  contain  coals,  fragments 
of  branda,  and  pieces  of  calcined  bones.  From  the  qoantilgr  of  aahea 
and  bonco,  and  the  appeuran<  e  of  the  earth  underneath,  it  ia  ovident 
that  lar<r»>  fin^s  miivf  li.ivi'  hem  k- |«t  Imriiiiifr  for  several  days  previous 
to  commencing  the  mound,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  human 
vietima  murt  have  been  saerifleed  by  baming  on  the  q>ott  Prisoneni 
of  war  were  no  donbt  selected  for  this  horrid  puliraee.  Periiaps  the 
custom  of  tb<'  npe  n-ndered  it  a  siirnnl  lioiior  for  the  cliieftaiiis  and 
most  active  warriors  to  Im-  interred,  by  way  of  triumph,  on  the  ashes 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  vanquished  in  war.  If  this  was  not 
the  ease,  the  mysteiy  ean  only  be  solved  by  snppoainff  that  the  fBnirtidam 
of  the  priests  and  prophets  excited  their  besotted  followers  to  voluntary 
self-devotion.  The  soil  of  the  mounds  is  always  different  from  that  of 
the  immediately  surroonding  earth,  being  uniformly  of  a  soft  vegetable 
mould  or  loam,  and  containing  no  stones  or  other  hard  snbstanecs,  to 
•press  upon  the  dead  and  disturb  their  r<  pnse,' 

".\liiiost  every  buildini?  lot  in  llarri>»<»n  villape  contains  a  small 
mound;  and  some  as  many  as  three.  On  the  neighboring  hills,  north 
east  of  the  town,  are  a  number  of  the  remaina  of  stone  houses.  They 
were  covered  with  soil,  brush,  and  full  grown  trees.  "We  cleared  away 
the  earth,  roots  and  rubbish  from  one  of  them,  and  found  it  to  have 
been  anciently  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  It  wua  about  twelve  feet  square; 
the  wallo  had  fidlen  nearly  to  the  foundation.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  built  of  rough  stones,  like  our  stone  walls.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  any  iron  tools  havinfr  be<^n  ernplftv»  d  to  smooth  the  face  of  fhern  could 
be  perceived.  At  one  end  of  the  building  we  came  to  a  regular  hearth, 
ifH****"g  aahea  and  eoala;  befsre  whieh  we  firand  the  honea  of  eight 
persons  of  different  ages,  from  a  small  child  to  the  beads  of  the  fsmily. 
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The  positions  of  their  skeletons  clearly  indicated  that  their  deaths  were 
sudden  and  simultaneous.  They  were  probably  asleep,  with  their  feet 
towards  the  fire,  when  destroyed  by  an  enemy,  an  earthquake  or 
pestilence. ' ' 


The  Feast  of  the  Dead 
From  Lafitau's  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Amcriquains,  Paris,  1724 


The  statement  of  facts  in  this  extract  is  so  careful  and  intelligent — 
as,  indeed,  all  of  Mr.  Brown's  observations  were — that  one  wonders 
why  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  occupants  of  the  stone  house  may 

i«  Ind.  Hist.  Coll.  luJiana  as  Seen  by  Early  Travelers,  p|i.  152-4. 
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liK?e  been  placed  fhen  after  death,  and  that  the  ineinerated  oeenpanta 
of  the  moands  might  have  been  corpaea.  The  prdbaUe  explanation  ia 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  Indian  mortuarj'  customs,  and  had  the 
oomitton  American  idea  of  that  time  that  the  chief  occupatiou  of  the 
IndiaiiB  vaa  boming  priaonera.  Moat  of  the  Indian  tribes  gave  a  great 
deal  of  attention  ta  the  caze  ol  their  dead.  The  enatom  at  plaeing 
bodies  on  scaffolds  was  preliminarj'  to  burial  or  cremation,  the  object 
being  to  get  rid  of  the  flesh,  as  the  bones  were  considered  the  essential 
portion  of  the  remains  La  Hontan's  account  of  his  journey  to  "the 
Long  Biver"  may  be  fletttiona,  bot  he  gave  a  eoneet  atatement  el  the 
custom  of  some  tribes  when  he  wrote:  "The  savages  that  live  upon  the 
long  River  burn  their  Corps,  as  I  insinuated  before;  but  you  must  know 
that  they  keep  them  in  vaults  or  Cellars  till  they  have  a  sufficient 
number  to  bom  together,  whieh  ia  performed  out  of  the  TillMQt  in  a 
place  set  apart  for  that  Ceremony."  "  Some  tribea  that  buried  inatead 
of  cremating  had  the  same  custom  of  accumulating  corpses  before  bury- 
ing. Thus,  Father  Jouvency,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  saya: 
"Einsy  tii^t  or  ten  yeara  the  Hmvna,  whieh  nation  ia  widely  extended, 
emvqr  all  their  eorpaea  from  all  the  villages  to  a  designated  place,  and 
cast  them  into  an  immense  pit.  They  call  it  the  day  of  the  Dead."'* 
In  his  Relation  of  1636,  Father  Le  Jeune,  speakiug  of  the  Huron  Feast 
of  the  Dead,  givea  thia  explanation  of  their  enatmn : 

"Returning  from  this  feast  with  t,  Captain  (chief)  who  is  very 
intelligent,  and  who  will  some  day  be  very  influential  in  the  affairs  of 
the  countiy,  I  asked  him  why  they  called  the  bones  of  the  dead  ati^ken 
(i.  e.  aonla— literally  "in  the  bonea")*  He  gare  me  the  best  explana- 
tion he  could,  and  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  many  think 
\vp  have  two  souls,  both  of  them  being  divisible  and  material,  and  yet 
both  reasonable;  the  one  separates  itself  from  the  body  at  death,  yet 
remains  in  the  Cemetery  nntil  the  feast  of  the  Dead — after  whieh  it 
either  ehanges  into  a  Turtledove,  or,  according  to  the  most  common 
belief  it  «;oes  away  to  the  village  of  .souls.  The  other  is;,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  the  body,  and  informs,  so  to  speak,  the  corpse;  it  remains  in 
the  ditch  of  the  dead  after  the  feast,  and  never  leaves  it,  nnleaa  aiHneone 
beara  it  again  as  a  child.  He  pointed  oat  to  me,  aa  a  proof  of  thia 
metempsychosis,  the  perfect  resemblance  some  have  to  persons  deceased. 
A  fine  Philosnjihy,  indeed.  Such  as  it  18,  it  shows  why  they  call  the 
bones  of  the  dead  atiskcn  "the  souls'."** 


»T  Thvaite 's  La  Hontan,  p.  473. 

Jerait  Bdations,  Vol.  1,  p.  267. 
t»  Jorait  BabttioDi,  VoL  10,  p.  287. 
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The  Southern  Indians  generally  collected  decaying  bodies  of  their 
dead  in  "bone  houses"  or  '"charnel  houses",  as  the  DeSoto  chroniclers 
Gikllcd  them,  to  save  them  for  burial ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  deacrip- 
tionfl  of  these  places,  and  of  the  horriUe  old  enstodiana  who  deaaed 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  by  early  chroniclers.  After  citing  and  quotiog 
extensively  from  early  obserrers,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jonee  rama  up  the 
Georgia  lield  as  follows: 

"Taravli  filled  with  numenma  akelotma  nuiiy  be  regarded  as  Family 
or  Tribal  Alouuds.  The  Indiana  of  Southern  Georgia  frequently  burnt 
their  dead.  This  custom,  however,  was  not  universal,  and  it  obtained 
to  a  very  limited  extent  among  the  tribes  resident  in  the  middle  and 
upper  portiwa  of  the  State.  The  praetiee  of  reserving  the  skeletons 
untU  they  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  general  cremation 
or  inhumation  seems  to  have  been  adopted.  It  waii  no  easy  task  for 
the  aborigines  to  erect  a  tumulus.  Hence,  saving  the  construction  of 
grave  mounds  in  honor  of  distinguished  personages,  the  labor  of 
aqtulehral  mound-building  was  pottpooed  until  the  aeenmulatiwis  of 
the  bone-house  claimed  the  attention  of  an  entire  community.  •  •  • 
Upon  the  islands  and  headlands  along  the  coast,  the  skeletons,  with  a 
requisite  amount  of  wood,  were  first  placed  in  a  pile  upon  the  ground. 
Fire  was  then  applied^  and,  above  the  amonldering  remains  eareleasly 
heaped  together,  a  mound  of  earth  was  erected.  The  charred  bones  and 
partially  consumed  fra^jments  of  wood  are  seldom  seen  until  we  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  plain  upon  which  the  tumulus  stands.  With 
rare  exeeptions,  tribal  mounda  <rf  this  deaeription  eontain  but  a  nn^ 
stratum  of  bones,  showing  that  when  the  cremation  was  ended  and  the 
tumulus  finished,  it  was  never  reopened.  As  may  well  be  expected,  the 
bones  in  these  mounds  are  disposed  without  order.  Being  at  best  but 
fragmentary  in  their  eharaeter,  they  are  intermingled  with  ashea» 
charred  pieces  of  wood,  broken  pottcrj',  cracked  pipes,  and  other  relics 
sadly  inipaireil  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  fires  kindled  in  solemnization 
of  these  funeral  customs  were  so  intense  as  in  some  instances  to  crack 
the  stone  edts  deposited  with  the  dead.  Shell  omamenta  entirdy  dis- 
appear, and  the  ordinary  clay  pipes  are  generally  broken  to  pieces."** 

Such  is  the  only  adeeiuate  explanation  that  has  ever  been  offered  for 
those  mounds  in  which,  as  Mr.  Brown  stated,  he  "invariably  came  to 
a  atratum  of  ashes,  from  six  indies  to  two  feet  thiek,  whieh  rests  on 
the  original  earth."  His  "stone  residence"  was  apparently  an 
abandoned  "Iwne  house",  from  whose  vicinity  the  relatives  of  the 
occupants  had  been  driven  away  without  time  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
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skeletons  found  above  the  basic  layer  of  ashes  were  probably  the  results 
of  "intrusive  burials"  by  the  Indians.  In  the  mound  in  which  no 
remains  were  found,  the  fire  had  presumably  been  sufficient  to  reduce 
everything  to  ashes.  Of  course  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to 
mounds  that  have  no  layer  of  ashes  at  the  bottom,  for  there  were  Indian 


Bone  House 
(After  Lafitau) 


tribes  that  did  not  cremate,  as  well  as  tribes  that  did.  And  not  only 
did  tribes  with  differing  burial  customs  live  in  close  contact,  as  is  stated 
above  in  regard  to  the  Georgia  Indians,  but  in  some  cases  even  parts 
of  the  same  tril>e  had  different  customs.  Thus,  among  the  Ottawas 
those  of  the  Great  Ilare  totem,  or  clan,  cremated  their  dead  while  those 
of  the  other  two  clans,  of  the  Bear  and  the  Carp  totems,  buried  Avithout 
cremating. 
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The  reaaon  for  this  was  given  by  Father  Sebastian  Rasles  in  his 
Iflttir  of  Oet  12,  1723.  The  Great  Uare  was  the  Algonkin  demiurge, 
otherwiae  known  aa  IfiidialMMS  Mimiihodw,  Nanabonali,  or  WiMkate»> 

kwa,  and  Rasles  gives  their  tradition  UmUT:  "Beforn  quitting  the  earth 
he  directed  that  when  his  descendants  should  die,  their  bodies  should 
be  burned,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  so  that  they  might 
be  aUe  to  xiie  nHwe  eaaOy  to  fhe  aky.**  The  vwity  of  fhis  luid  been 
established  by  the  fact  that  they  had  left  a  member  of  the  clan  unburned 
during  a  protracted  and  distressing  cold  spell,  until  an  old  woman 
pointed  out  their  oSen&e,  aud  his  cremation  was  followed  by  a  thaw — 
q.  e.  d.**  Squiw  and  DftTie  mention  ^  three  mounda,  one  of  flieiBi  "nhM 
feet  high  and  forty  feet  in  diameter"  that  appeared  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  "something  resembling  long  exposed  and  highly  compacted 
ashes,  intermingled  with  specks  of  charcoal,  small  bits  of  burned  bones 
and  fingmento  of  landstone  nrach  boned."  Gerard  Fowke  thinks  thia 
was  "made  up  of  the  material  gathered  on  a  villafB  dte,  and  containing 
all  the  debris  of  culinary  and  other  domestic  occupations."-'  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  imagine  savages  indulging  in  so  tremendous  a  sanitary 
dean-op;  and  the  faeta  ma^  be  eq[»lained  on  the  fheoiy  that,  for  some 
reason,  the  builders  were  prevttitod  from  eompleting  these  monnds  by 
eovcriii^'  them  with  earth. 

Cremation  also  furnishes  the  reasonable  explanation  of  what  are 
eaUed  "altar  mounds*",  wfaieh  have  at  the  base  a  raised  atmetore  of 
clay,  usually  with  a  sort  of  basin  at  the  top.  As  the  name  indicates, 
these  have  been  considered  places  where  human  beings  were  sacrificed, 
and  this  idea  is  still  i^idespread,  although  its  absurdity  has  often  been 
pointed  out  As  Morgan  puta  itt 

"Wh^ver  human  sacrifieea  are  known  to  have  oeeurred  among  the 
Amcrioaji  alwripincs,  the  place  was  nn  elevated  mound  platform  an<l 
the  raised  altar  or  sacrihcial  stone  stood  before  the  idol  in  whose  wor- 
ship the  rites  were  performed.  There  is  here  neither  a  temple  nor  an 
idol ;  bnt  a  hollow  bed  of  eiay  covered  by  a  moond  raised  in  himor  over 
the  ashes  of  a  deceased  chief,  for  assuredly  such  a  mound  would  not 
have  been  raised  over  the  a-shes  of  a  victim.  Indians  never  exchanjr^'l 
prisoners  of  war.  Adoption  or  burning  at  the  stake  was  the  allerualivc 
of  captors;  hat  no  moond  was  ever  raised  over  the  homed  renuuns. 
Another  use  saggests  itself  for  this  artificial  basin  more  in  accordance 
with  Indian  nsagea  and  eostoms,  namely,  that  cremation  of  the  body 

*i  Jemit  Relations,  Vol.  67,  pp.  153,  157. 
«P.  180. 

u  ArchMologieai  Hiatoij  of  Obio^  p.  320. 
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of  a  deceased  chief  was  p«rfi>niied  vpou  it,  after  whidi  the  moimd  wm 

raised  over  his  a.<;hes."-* 

Que  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Mound  Builder  problem, 
from  the  hiatorieal  point  of  view,  la  thia  aaeriflcial  theoiy.  Amoog  tlw 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  there  were  dozens  of  men  who  were 
well  read  and  intelligent,  as  learning'  went  at  that  time;  and  most  of  the 
speculations  as  to  the  Mound  Builders  came  from  them.  It  was  natural 
that  thay  ahonld  adopt  the  sacrificial  idea,  beeanae  they  commonly 
believed  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Astecs,  and 
they  were  familiar  with  the  Spanish  ehronichs  of  the  conquest  of 
Jblexico  through  £nglish  translations.  Thus,  Gen.  Uarnson,  who  had 
given  the  anbjeet  mneh  attmtion,  in  hia  diaeonne  oo  the  Aboxiginea  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  indorses  the  view  of  Biahop  Madison,  of  Virginia,  that 
the  Aztecs  and  the  Mound  Builders  "are  one  and  the  same  people", 
and  avers  that,  "There  were  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  altars  often 
aauiking:  with  heeatomba  of  vietima".  Harrison,  lilce  many  others,  was 
fiuniliar  with  the  cUasiea  and  knew  that  the  Greeka  and  Bomana  offered 
portions  of  their  ordinars-  food  to  the  pods,  before  eating.  They  were 
in  general  better  acqviainted  with  the  Bible  than  the  present  residenta 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  knew  about  the  reawvation  of  parts  of  the 
Jewish  ateriflces  aa  food  for  the  priests  and  their  familiea;  and  th^ 
were  ftwillHar  with  the  Apostolic  tronUea  over  eating  "meat.s  offered 
to  idols".  But  they  did  not  catch  the  fact,  as  they  miffht  have  done 
from  the  Spanish  chronicles,  that  the  Aztecs  were  cannibals,  and  that 
only  the  hearta  of  the  vietima  went  to  the  goda,  while  the  bodiea  were 
eaten  by  the  worshippers;  and  they  did  not  know  that  when  the 
Europeans  came  in  contact  with  them,  all  of  the  American  Indians 
were  cannibals.  Anyone  who  harbors  the  idea  that  a  tribe  of  cannibals 
would  waste,  by  burning  them  up,  enough  perfectly  good  eaptivea  to 
make  a  layer  of  ash<^  two  feet  thick,  or  even  two  inches  thick,  is  sadly 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  human  nature;  especially  when  the  high  cost 
of  cannibal  living  is  considered.  . 

After  the  pnUieation  of  Preseott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  whidi  was 
widely  nad,  and  accepted  as  conclusive,  the  belief  in  the  sacrificial 
theory  was  even  more  firmly  established:  and  it  is  not  sui*prisinp  that 
a  man  like  Prof.  CoUett,  educated  in  that  period,  should  have  held  the 
views  above  cpioted  aa  to  the  mound  at  Vinoomea.  The  probable  expla> 
nation  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mound  ia  that  it  ia  the  result  of  three  general 
ereautioos»  one  superimposed  on  another.  It  may  be  suggested  alBO» 
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as  to  cases  of  mrasnally  large  ash  deposits,  tbat  tike  exigencies  of  war 
may  at  times  have  called  for  the  cremation  of  numbers  of  corpses,  inth> 

out  waiting  for  tlie  flesh  to  decay,  and  in  that  case  tlierc  would  have 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  fuel  required  for  cousumptiou 
of  tho  remains. 

There  is  another  dass  of  mounds  sometimes  called  "sacred  enclo* 
anres",  and  to  this  class  some  have  referred  the  remarkable  mounds 
near  Anderson,  which  are  the  best  preserved  of  the  large  works  in 
Indiana.  "The  principal  work  in  a  group  of  eight,  shown  on  plate  £, 
ia  ft  drenlar  embankment  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  inside.  The  central 
area  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains 
a  mound  in  the  center  four  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  There 
is  a  slight  depression  between  the  mound  and  the  ditch.  The  gateway 
is  thirty  feet  wida.  Carriages  may  enter  at  the  gateway  and  drive 
around  the  mound,  as  the  ditch  terminates  on  each  siiic  of  the  gateway. 
The  ditch  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten  and  a  half  feet  deep;  the  embank- 
ment is  sixty-three  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  nine  feet  high,  and  the 
entirs  diameter  of  the  eirde  ia  three  hundred  and  eighty^fonr  feet.'*** 

The  work  marked  H  is  181  feet  long,  and  its  wall  was  originally  six 
feet  high.  The  walls  of  the  other  Avorks  were  two  to  three  feet  high. 
These  mounds  were  covered  with  trees  not  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  sorronnding  forest,  sooie  trees  on  the  walls  being  four  f^  in 
diameter.  These  works  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  White  river, 
on  a  bluff  seventy-five  feet  above  the  water.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
are  several  fine  springs.  The  purpose  of  such  mounds  presents  a  wide 
field  for  eonjeetnre;  and  withont  any  material  danger  of  being  proven 
wrong — or  right. 

The  extent  of  tho.se  structures  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  usually  been 
taken  as  a  demonstration  of  a  large  population.  This  has  been  disputed 
in  recent  years,  bat  the  estimates  of  those  who  argue  for  a  small-  popnla* 
tion  seem  to  prove  the  opposite.  For  example,  Mr.  Fowke  gets  this  con- 
clusion from  an  elaborate  estimate:  "On  the  estimate  of  30,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  the  prehistoric  works  of  the  State,  one  thousand  men, 
each  working  three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  and  carrying  <nw  wagon 
load  of  earth  or  stone  in  a  day,  could  construct  all  the  works  in  Ohio 
within  a  century."  \Vh&t  a  bagatollf !  Perhaps  it  would  seem  more 
impressive  in  the  equivalent  terms  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  for 
one  year,  or  ten  thousand  men  for  ten  years.  And  who  was  providing 
food  ftar  tiiese  lahomnf  ^is  Indians  often  went  hnngiy  even  when  aU 
hands  were  giving  their  lime  to  proenring  food.  Sneh  an  estimftte 
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implies  a  population  far  in  eioc—  of  any  Indian  population  known  in 

the  Ohio  Valley  in  historic  times. 

But  more  impressive  than  these  earth-worka,  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  popolatioQ  and  as  to  tho  antiquity  of  the  Ifonnd  Bnildors,  are  the 
artifacts  that  are  found  scattered  over  the  soil  everywhom.  When  tho 
white  men  first  knew  this  region,  Ohio  and  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
Indiana  were  covered  by  dense  forests.  When  the  forests  were  removedi 
and  eoltivation  began,  the  plows  began  turning  up  arrow*liead%  q»oar> 
heads,  stone  hoea,  mortaiB,  pestlea,  disooidal  atonea,  and  oChar  ramaiiM 
of  prehistoric  man's  occupancy.  The  Indians  could  not  have  left  them, 
for  there  were  not  enough  of  them,  and  they  did  not  live  in  the  forested 
countiy.  The  forest  feature  of  the  problem  is  usually  discussed  on  tho 
basia  ct  a  reoMmd  of  the  fonat  bj  prdilatorie  man,  and  a  anteeqinent 
reforestation;  hut  this  is  impossible.  No  savage  nation  could  have 
cleared  all  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  these  artifacts  are  found  everj'- 
where.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  they  were  scattered  before 
the  foreai  exiated. 

Caleb  Atwator  thought  that  these  remains  were  to  be  credited  to  the 
Indians,  and  not  to  the  Mound  Builders.  He  says:  "They  consist  of 
rude  stone  axes  and  knives,  of  pestles  used  in  preparing  maize  for  food, 
of  arrowheada,  and  a  few  other  artielea  ao  exaetly  similar  to  thow  found 
in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  that  a  description  of  them  is  deemed  quite 
useless."  And  after  pving  his  reasons  for  believing:  that  the  Indian 
population  was  much  greater  on  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  interior,  he 
proeeeda:  "Henee  the  nnmeroaa  other  traeea  of  Indian  aettlements, 
soch  as  the  immoii—  piles  of  the  sheila  of  oysters,  elams,  &c.  all  along 
the  sea  shore,  the  great  number  of  arrowheads  and  other  articles  belongs 
ing  to  them,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  their  paucity  here."** 

This  leems  a  atrange  statement  now,  bnt  when  it  was  written  the 
foreeti  had  not  been  removed  su£Sciently  to  permit  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  such  remains.  Moreover  it  was  not  then  known  that  the 
Mound  Builders  used  stone  implements  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  Indians,  though  they  used  some  that  the  Indians  did  not. 
A  curious  case  of  this  is  one  of  a  stone  ax,  fotind  on  the  site  of  a  ^liami 
villape  on  the  Waha.sh.  the  head  of  wliieh  wa.s  an  unfinished  Mound 
Builder  ceremonial  stone,  which  some  Indian  had  found,  and  fitted  with 
a  hickory  handle.'^  There  is  no  qneatioa  that  llie  Indians  gladly  used 
Monnd  Builder  arrow  and  spear  heada,  axea,  and  other  implements 
wlifiu'ver  they  found  them.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  is  given 
by  Father  Le  Mercier,  in  the  Relation  for  1667-8,  as  follows : 


MAnih.  Aner.,  VoL  I,  pp.  Ill,  113. 
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"Arriving  (over  Lake  Champlain)  within  three  quarters  of  a  league 
of  the  Falls  by  which  Lake  St.  Sacrement  (Lake  George)  empties,  we 
all  halted  at  this  spot,  without  knowing  why,  until  we  saw  our  savages 
at  the  water-side  gathering  up  flint5,  which  were  almost  all  cut  into  shape. 
We  did  not  at  the  time  reflect  upon  this,  but  have  since  then  learned 


Miami  Ax,  with  Mound  Builder  Stone  He.\d 
Found  in  Indiana 

the  meaning  of  the  mystery;  for  our  Iroijuois  told  us  that  they  never 
fail  to  halt  at  this  place,  to  pay  homage  to  a  race  of  invisible  men  who 
dwell  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  These  beings  occupy  themselves 
in  preparing  flints,  nearly  all  cut,  for  the  passers-by,  pro\'ided  the  latter 
pay  their  respects  to  them  by  giving  them  tobacco.  If  they  give  these 
beings  much  of  it,  the  latter  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  these  stones. 
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The  oceaBMik  of  this  ridiculous  story  is  that  the  Lake  is,  ia  mlily,  often 
a^tated  by  verj'  frightful  tempests,  which  cause  fearful  waves, 
especially  in  the  basin  where  Sieur  Corlart,  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken,  met  his  death ;  and  when  the  wind  eomes  from  the  direction  of 
the  Li^  it  drives  on  this  bsadi  a  qosntitj  of  stones  wldeh  an  havd, 
and  capable  of  striking  fire."  ^'  This  storj-  may  have  another  value.  The 
locality  can  probably  be  identified;  and  a  Hint  workshop  in  the  soil 
under  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  may  furnish  some  geologist  data 
for  esdmating  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Ainwiea. 

Another  4VidMice  of  large  prehistoric  population  that  has  come  to 
light  since  Mr.  Atwater  wrote  is  extensive  shell  heaps,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  because  they  were  covered  with  earth,  some  of  them  ten  feet 
deep.>*  There  are  also  stme  fire  plaees,  often  in  eonneetion  with  shell 
heaps.  Some  of  these  occur  in  river  terraces,  which  makes  their 
antiquit>'  questionable;  but  others  are  far  above  high  water  mark  as 
in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  "Bone  Bank",  on  the  Wabash,  which  has 
been  described  bjr  LeSnenr,  Prinee  Maximilian^  Sir  Chsrles  Lyell,  and 
okhen.  These  shell  heaps  sliow  tliat  fresh  water  mussels  and  snails 
were  very  largely  used  for  food  by  prehistoric  man;  but  the  Indians 
did  not  eat  them.  I  have  been  assured  by  old  Indians  that  their  people 
newt  ate  snails  or  mnssels,  and  I  hsTe  never  fmmd  a  statement  hy  any 
person  who  had  been  with  the  Indians  that  they  did  eat  them. 

That  these  people  wore  largely  agricultural  is  obvious.  The 
numerous  stone  hoes  could  have  been  used  only  for  cultivation,  and  tho 
nnmerons  mortars  and' pestles  conld  have  been  nsed  only  for  grinding 
grain.  Permanent  mortars  have  been  found  in  connection  with  what 
are  called  "rock  houses",  i.  e.  projecting  rock  strata  which  form 
cavernous  shelters.^"  But  how  came  these  various  stone  weapons  and 
implements  to  be  scattered  so  widely  over  the  face  of  the  country  T  Such 
implements  sve  made  mneih  more  easily  than  is  e<mimonIy  supposed,  hy 
workmen  who  arc  skilled,'*  but  still  the  labor  is  considerable,  and  the 
materials  often  had  to  be  procured  at  long  distances.  That  they  were 
much  valued  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  caches  of  them  have  been  found 
where  they  were  hidden  away  as  treasure.  It  is  eertain  tint  thdr 
owners  would  not  throw  them  away,  or  lose  them  if  they  could  avoid 
it.  The  hunter  would  recover  the  arrow  he  had  shot,  or  the  spear  he 
had  thrown,  if  he  could  do  so.    Presumably  then  these  articles  were 

*•  J«iait  Bdations,  Vol.  51,  pp.  182  3. 

wind.  0«ol.  Report,  1872.  pp.  142,  408,  414;  1873,  pp.  125,  185,  371;  1878,  pp. 
127,  128. 

*olDd.  G«ol.  Beport,  1872,  pp.  82,  88. 
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lost  by  the  owners,  and  this  necessarily  implies  a  large  number  of  people 
to  lose  them. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  Mound  Builders  were  housed.  That  some 
of  them  lived  in  caves  in  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  is  clearly  shown ; 
but  most  of  the  caves  of  Indiana  would  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of 
inundation,  and  the  evidences  of  any  temporary  occupation  would  soon 
disappear  for  the  same  reason.     Marengo  cave  would  have  been 


MiiCCASIN  KliTICI  I.I; 

I-f<iiii  Mnmnioili  Vti»n  S.ilt*  t'av  ■ 


Mound  Builder  Fabrics  from  Kentucky  C.wes 

habitable,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was  known  either  to  the 
Mound  Builders  or  to  the  Indians.  Wyandotte  cave  was  occupied  to 
some  extent,  but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  stalag- 
mite formations.  What  was  done  with  the  material  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  used  for  making  those  stone  ornaments  which  are 
ordinarily  called  * '  marble. ' '  It  is  not  credible  that  there  were  not  some 
sort  of  houses  in  connection  with  their  extensive  earth  works,  and  the 
absence  of  any  i^mains  of  habitations  presumably  means  that  the  habita- 
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tions  were  of  very  perishable  materieL   Ifr.  Morgan  advaaeed  the 

ingenioQ*  theory  that  some  of  the  iuclosures  were  of  villages,  in  whieh 
joint-tenement  houses,  similar  to  the  long  houses  of  the  Iroquois  were 
ranged  along  the  inside  of  the  wails.  This  is  possible,  but  the  lack  of 
remains  both  of  houses  and  of  the  naturalfy  looked  for  eoatenti  of 
houses,  iu  such  locations,  makes  the  theory  improbable. 

Remains  of  Mound  Builders  work,  other  than  in  metal  and  stone, 
are  better  prcsened  in  the  Kentucky  caves  than  elsewhere,  probably 
on  account  of  the  saltpeter  deposits.  Among  them  are  cloth,  moccasins, 
begs,  eofde,  and  other  artidee  made  of  vegetable  fiber;  pieeea  of  mdon 
and  squash  riiuls,  corn-cobs,  tobacco,  seeds  of  watermelons,  grapes,  SUA* 
flowers;  numbers  of  gourd  cups  and  bottles;  and  one  entire  gourd  con- 
taining seeds,  some  of  which  grew,  and  furnished  a  present  supply  of 
Uoond  Bnildor  gourds.  The  story  of  all  iJiia,  and  mudi  more  is  told 
in  a  most  interesting  way  in  Col.  Bennett  H,  Young's  Prehistoric  Jleu 
of  Kentucky.  Among  other  curious  things  he  mentions  a  small  bag 
or  reticule,  apparently  iuleuded  for  a  child's  plaything. 

In  this  eooneetfam,  it  may  be  noted  tliat  the  Moond  Bnilder  has 
probably  been 'taken  too  serionsfy.  All  known  savage  tribea  Imve  their 
games  and  sports,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  prehistoric  man  should 
not  have  indulged  iu  amusements.  It  is  now  geuerally  accepted  that  the 
disooidal  stones,  which  so  long  pntiled  antiiiiiuiiana,  were  used  in  some 
game  similar  to  the  chungke  game  of  the  southern  Indians;  which  was 
described  by  Adair,  DuPratz,  and  other  old  writers.  It  was  played 
on  a  carefully  leveled  plot  of  ground,  sotnething  like  a  croquet  ground 
but  longer,  by  two  players,  who  have  sp^i  ially  prepared  poles  about 
eight  feet  long.  One  of  them  rolls  a  round,  flat  stone,  three  or  four 
inehes  in  diameter,  and  Iwth  follow  and  throw  their  poles.  The  one 
who  lodges  his  pole  closest  to  the  stone  wins;  and  winning  was  impor- 
tant, tar  it  was  a  great  gambling  game.  There  was  found  on  a  ridge 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Vanderburgh  County  "an  area,  the  surface 
level  and  apparently  paved  with  plastic  clay  500  by  200  feet",  wliich 
is  believed  to  be  a  prehistoric  chungke  yard ;  and  on  which  six  discoidal 
stones  were  found.** 

ICany  of  these  stones  are  too  small  for  tins  game  as  played  by  adults ; 
but  there  may  have  been  other  games.  Father  Grnvier  mentions  one 
among  the  TTouma.s  as  follows:  "In  the  middle  of  the  Village  is  a  fine 
and  very  level  open  space,  where,  from  morning  to  night,  young  men 
«cweise  themselTea.  They  run  after  a  fiat  atone,  whidi  they  throw  in 
the  air  from  one  end  of  tiie  square  to  the  other,  and  try  to  Make  it  hH 
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On  two  Cylinders,  which  they  roll  wherever  they  think  the  stone  will 
fall."  It  is  also  possible  that  these  smaller  stones  may  have  been  toys 
for  children.  Indians  are  very  indulgent  to  their  children,  and  they 
liad  home-made  dolls  and  other  toys,  as  well  as  plaj-things  of  their  own 
construction.  In  the  Relation  of  1634,  Father  IjcJeune  says:  "The 
little  savages  play  at  hide-and-seek  as  well  as  the  little  French  children. 
They  have  a  number  of  other  childish  sports  that  I  have  noticed  in  our 
Europe;  among  others  I  have  seen  the  little  Parisians  throw  a  musket 
ball  into  the  air  and  catch  it  with  a  little  bat  scooped  out;  the  little 
montflgnard  savages  do  the  same,  using  a  little  bunch  of  Pine  sticks, 
which  they  receive  or  throw  into  the  air  on  the  end  of  a  pointed  stick." 


1 


TiiKKE  Ekkigy  Howi^ 
From  the  Wabash  Cemetery 


Mound  Builder  children  were  like  other  children.  In  1898  repre- 
sentatives of  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr,  Mass.,  made  extensive  investi- 
gation of  a  prt'historic  cenietery  in  Indiana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
river.  In  the  report  of  it,  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorchead  says:  "There  is  a 
pathetic  interest  in  the  fact  that  many  children  skeletons  were  found 
during  the  course  of  the  explorations.  The  mothers  placed  alongside 
the  little  bodies  clay  toys,  such  as  rattles,  miniature  dishes,  bowls  and 
bottles.  These  served  the  same  purpose  in  ancient  times  as  do  the  toy 
dishes  and  playthings  used  by  our  children.  There  were  also  pendants, 
small  shells,  shell  discs  and  other  ornaments  buried  by  the  head  or  at 
the  wrists  of  these  infants  and  children.    The  toy  dishes  are  crudely 

»»Je«iiit  Helations,  Vol.  65,  p.  147, 
««  Jesuit  Rplations,  Vol.  7,  p.  97. 
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nude,  lome  of  them  not  even  baked.  Often  small,  waterworn  pebbles 
had  been  placed  within  the  toys."     It  ia  quite  peaaiUe  that  maay  of 

the  problematic  articles  found  in  mounds  are  merely  playthinga  Of  the 
ehildren.  Aud,  so,  probably  were  the  pebbles  found  with  these  toys. 
The  Ottawas  had  a  tradition  of  four  Indians  who  picked  up  some  pieces 
of  copper  on  the  ebon  Lake  Superior,  and  were  rebulnd  by  a  manito 
who  cried,  "Who  are  those  robbers  carrj-inff  off  from  me  my  children's 
playthings?"  Father  Dablon  explains:  "Those  little  pieces  of  Copper 
that  they  were  carrying  off  are  the  toys  aud  playthings  of  the  Savage 
diildren,  who  play  together  widi  little  stones."** 

The  southern  Indians  furnish  the  explanation  for  some  of  the  figure 
pottery  of  the  Mound  Builders.  In  speaking  of  the  Natchez  temple, 
Father  LePctit  says:  "Another  separate  shelf  supports  many  flat 
baaketa,  Teiy  gorgeously  pointed,  in  whieh  tbij  preserve  their  idols. 
These  are  figures  of  men  and  women  made  of  atone  or  baked  day,  the 
heads  and  the  tails  of  extraordinary  serpents,  some  stuffed  owls,  some 
pieces  of  crystal,  and  some  jaw-bones  of  large  fish.  In  the  year  1699 
th^  had  there  a  bottle  and  the  foot  of  a  glass,  whieh  they  guarded  as 
very  precious.""  These  little  day  images  are  quite  common  among 
Mound  Builder  relics,  and  so  are  crystals  of  various  sorts.  Such  idols 
indicate  the  temperament  of  the  worshipers.  There  is  something 
■ombor  in  the  dwraeter  of  people  that  ean  wtwship  an  idol  like  the 
Astee  war  god  Huitzilopochtii,  with  bis  insatiate  craving  for  the  life 
of  men,  that  does  not  exist  in  a  people  with  a  comfortable  lot  of  sflMll 
idols  which  can  be  laid  on  the  shelf  between  periods  of  worship. 

Moreover,  the  religion  of  tilt  aoathem  Indiau  ftamidiea  the  cxplana* 
tion  of  another  Hound  Builder  eharacteristic.  In  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  ridicule  the  idcji,  the  extensive  prehistoric  works,  and  especially  large 
mounds  erected  over  only  one  or  two  bodies,  do  indicate  a  centralized 
authority  of  which  there  is  no  record  among  the  northern  Indiana.  In 
the  libatlieni  trtbea  tiie  eadquea  had  despotic  authority,  m  m  witneased 
by  all  chroniclers,  from  thos<>  with  Dc  Sntn  to  the  French  missionaries. 
The  raas-ses  not  only  foii;;ht  the  i^paniards  to  the  death  at  the  cacique's 
command,  but  also  at  his  command  went  into  slavery  to  the  same 
Spaniard*.  At  the  death  of  a  eaeique,  numbers  of  his  subjects  volun- 
tarily offered  themselves  for  death,  in  m  ]<  r  to  aeoompany  and  serve 
him.  They  were  sun -worshipers,  and  the  cacique,  as  the  "Brother  of 
the  Sun"  combined  divine  attributes  with  temporal  power.  Their 

MBvHfltia  3,  I^fll^  Aeadflnj,  p.  6B. 

»«  Jesuit  RelntioBS,  Vol.  54,  p.  155. 
IT  Jesuit  Kelations,  Vol.  68,  i>.  125. 
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government  were  theocracies,  in  which  the  ruler  was  not  merely  "God's 
amnated",  but  also  was  himadf  divine. 

The  questions  of  the  origin  and  the  fate  of  the  Mound  Builders 
have  b<en  discussed  for  more  than  a  I'entnrj-  without  decision.  Some 
condusiuiis  have  been  fairly  estubliiihed,  but  more  of  a  negative  than 
of  a  poflitiTe  diaraeter.  The  qnestioiis  involve  to  some  extmt  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  and  this  haa  always  colored 
the  discussion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  centur>',  most  writers 
felt  themselves  bound  by  Bible  chronology,  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind tnm  a  oommon  aonroe  after  the  ddage.  In  the  laat  half  eentnrjr 
there  has  been  an  equally  slavish  sahservimcy  to  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
Mr.  Darwin  <lpfiil('il  that  man  must  have  originated  in  the  old  world, 
U'c-ause  he  was  descended  from  the  catarhine  apes,  and  there  were  only 
platyrhiae  monkqra  in  America;  and  in  oonseqnenoe  everything^  ahow- 
ingr  antiquity  of  man  in  America  has  been  assailed  and  belittled  in 
everj'  possible  way.  But  after  all  this  assault,  what  may  be  taken  as 
the  latest  unprejudiced  summary  of  the  matter  concedes  man's  exist- 
ence here  in  the  Oladal  period.** 

But  even  on  that  basis,  immigration  is  the  only  possible  solution  for 
the  evolutionists.  As  Mr.  Fowkc  puts  it :  "If  the  existence  of  a  'glacial* 
or  'paleolithic'  man  in  this  country  can  be  proven,  or  if  it  can  be  shown, 
as  Powell  contends,  that  America  was  inhabited  while  man  was  still 
hot  fittto  hey<nd  the  stage  of  a  wiM  heaat,  hie  praenee  ean  he  aeeomnted 
for  in  only  three  ways: — Tie  gradually  developed  here  from  a  lower 
sta^  into  a  human  being;  there  was  a  land  connection  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres  which  no  longer  exists;  or  there  were 
idaads,  or  poasibty  eontinents,  now  destroyed,  so  dntribnted  that  he 
could  be  accidentally  earriod  from  one  to  another."'"  The  literature 
of  the  subject  has  grown  to  appalling  proportions,  and  Mr.  Fowke's 
book  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  compcndiuius  of  it  that  has  been 
made;  but  his  iNas  causes  him  to  attack  statements  of  fact  by  obaervers 
as  well  as  statements  of  opinion.  He  assails  the  description  of  the  stone 
fort  in  Clark  County,  quoted  above  from  Prof.  Cox.  with  almost  pre- 
historic ferocity.*"  Nothing  could  be  more  uncalled  for.  Edward 
Travers  Cos  waa  bom  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  and  when  foiir 
yeaxs  dd  waa  brought  to  IndiaM  Iqr  his  father,  who  joined  the  New 
Harmony  colony.  He  grew  up  in  that  most  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  America;  studied  ehemistiy  and  geology  under  David  Dale  Owen, 


*•  Heniy  W.  Rajnes,  ia  'Wiofor Narr.  and  Crit  Hist,  of  An.,  YoL  1,  Chap.  C 

*•  Archacolopral  HiltOiy  of  OUo^  p.  43. 
««Ib.  pp.  65-6. 
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whose  assistant  he  became  through  all  the  years  while  New  Harmouy 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sun'ey  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  until  Dr.  Owen's  death  in  1859.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  mining  invest igrations  for  private  parties,  for  the  national  govern- 
ment and  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  until  1868,  when  he  was  made  State 
Geologist  of  Indiana.    He  held  that  position  until  1880,  and  was  of 


Prop.  Edward  Traa-eks  Cox 


immen.se  benetit  througli  his  work  on  the  coal  fields,  and  other  economic 
geological  research.  Later  he  was  an  authoritative  mining  expert  on 
the  Pacific  .slope,  in  New  York  IMty.  and  in  Florida,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  large  pho.sphate  interests,  until  his  death,  on  Jan.  7.  1901. 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  question  his  ability,  his  veracity,  or  his  eonser\M- 
tism.  If  the  statement.s  of  Prof.  Cox  as  to  matters  of  fact  cannot  be 
accepted,  we  may  a.s  well  burn  up  all  past  records  and  provide  by 
statute  that  hereafter  no  person  .•ihall  examine  a  mound  unless  aceom- 
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puued  by  two  hostile  witnesses,  of  opposing  poGtical  parties,  who  shall 
be  examined  under  oath  as  to  the  results  of  the  work. 

When  Count  Volney  visited  tliis  country,  in  1795,  he  met  and  inter- 
viewed at  length  the  great  Miami  chief,  The  Little  Turtle.  Volney 
explained  to  him  his  theory  that  the  Indiana  were  desemdants  of 
Tartars  who  had  made  their  way  to  this  eontinemt.  The  latile  Turtle 
inquired  what  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  going  over  to  Asia,  and 
becoming  the  ancestors  of  the  Tartars,  and  Volney  replied  that  he  knew 
of  no  objeetion  except  that  the  Blaek  Gowns  would  not  allow  it.  With 
true  Hoosier  independence,  The  lattla  Turtle  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Blafk  Gowns  did  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  other  people. 
The  situation  is  not  greatly  changed  today.  Among  ethnologists  the 
general  tendenisy  is  to  the  belief  liiat  the  Honnd  Bnilden  were  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  probably  the  Muscogeans.  This 
faith  is  largely  based  on  the  mention  of  Indian  mound  building  by  the 
De  Soto  chronicles,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims  that  they 
reowd  any  earth  work  approaehing  tiiat  of  the  Honnd  Bnilders  in 
extent  ia  not  well  founded. 

The  strongest  statement  in  them  is  that  of  the  Knight  of  Elvas,  as 
to  the  town  of  Ucita:  "The  chief's  house  stood  near  the  beach,  upon 
a  very  high  mount  made  hand  for  defense."^*  De  Biedma,  speak- 
ing of  the  town  of  Icasqui,  says:  "It  is  the  custom  of  the  Caciques  to 
have  near  their  houses  a  high  hill,  made  by  hand,  some  having  the 
houses  placed  thereon. ' '  *^  Kaujel  says :  ' '  This  Talimeco  was  a  village 
hidding  otanaive  sway,  and  this  house  of  wonhip  was  on  a  high  mound 
and  much  revered." He  also  aays  of  the  town  of  Athahachi,  "Tha 
chief  was  on  a  kind  of  balcony,  on  a  mound  at  one  end  of  the 
square."  **  Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  "the  Inca",  says  these  Indians  built 
mounds  to  escape  floods,  whidi  would  have  been  a  "thoughtfiBl 
Ontehen"  performance  in  a  country  with  as  many  superfluous  hills 
as  the  United  J^fatos.  But  he  was  not  with  th(-  expe<lition,  and  he  says 
that  only  the  caciques  and  their  attendants  had  houses  on  the  mounds. 
This  is  the  sum  of  tho  mounds  mentioned  and  there  ia  not  a  word  about 
any  of  them  being  need  for  defense  in  any  way.  This  is  very  significant, 
for  the  chroniclors  were  all  soldiers,  and  they  described  all  the  defenses 
they  met  in  their  repeated  conflicts.  Thus,  the  Knight  of  Elvas  says 
of  the  town  of  UUibahali:  "The  plaee  was  endosed,  and  near  by  ran 
a  amall  streanu  The  fenc^  which  was  like  that  seen  afterwards  to  other 

«i  Boime'i  Nemtlw  of  Ds  floto,  Tel.  1,  p.  SS. 
«tlb.  Vol.  2,  p.  «7. 
«*Ib.  p.  101. 
Mlbb  p.  IM. 
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towns,  mm  of  large  timber  sunk  ctoep  and  firmly  into  the  earth,  having 

many  long  poles  the  size  of  the  arm,  placed  crosswise  to  nearly  the 
height  of  a  lance,  with  embrasures,  aud  eoated  with  mud  inside  and 
out,  having  loop-holes  for  archery."^*  And  Ban jel  says:  "They  came 
to  an  old  village  that  had  two  fenoes  and  good  towers,  and  these  walls 
are  after  tliis  fii-shion  :  They  drive  many  thick  stakes  tall  and  Strsifl^t 
close  to  one  another.  These  are  then  interlaced  with  long  withes,  and 
then  overlaid  with  clay,  within  and  without.  They  make  loop-holes  at 
intervals  and  th^  make  their  towers  and  tnrrete  separated  hy  the 
enrtain  and  parts  of  the  wall  as  seems  best.  And  at  a  distance  it  looks 
like  a  fine  wall  or  rampart  and  such  stockades  are  very  strong."**  He 
also  says  as  to  the  town  of  Pacaha:  "This  town  was  a  very  good  one, 
thoronghly  well  stoekaded;  and  the  walls  wwe  famished  with  towers 
and  a  diteh  round  aboat^  lor  the  most  part  full  of  water  whieh  flows 
by  a  canal  from  the  river.  •  •  •  In  Aquixo  and  Ca-scitii  and 
Paoha,  they  saw  the  best  villages  seen  up  to  that  time,  better 
ttoefcaded  and  fortified. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  real  purpose  of  these  mOunds  was 
the  same  as  that  stated  by  Father  LePetit  as  to  similar  mounds  in  the 
villages  of  the  Natchez.  He  says:  "The  Sun  is  the  princiiial  object 
of  veneratimi  to  these  people;  as  they  cannot  cono^ive  of  anything  whidi 
ean  be  above  this  heavenly  body,  nothing  dse  appears  to  them  more 
worthy  of  their  homage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  great  Chief  of 
this  nation,  who  knows  nothing  on  the  earth  more  dignitied  than  him- 
self takea  the  title  of  hrothor  of  the  Sun,  and  the  erednlity  of  the  people 
maintaina  him  in  the  deqtodc  auth<nity  which  he  claims.  To  enable 
them  better  to  converse  together,  they  raise  a  mound  of  artificial  soil, 
on  which  they  build  his  cabin,  which  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
temple.  •  •  •  "When  the  great  Chief  dies,  they  demolish  his  cabin, 
and  then  rdse  a  new  mound,  on  whieh  they  build  the  eabin  of  him  ^o 
is  to  replace  him  in  this  dignity,  for  he  never  lodges  in  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor."*^ It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  mound  in  the  Randolph 
County  inclosure,  previously  described,  which  is  100  feet  in  diameter 
«nd  <mly  9  feet  hii^,  waa  intended  for  the  Chief's  eahin  and  the  temple 
than  that  it  was  designed  for  observation  purposes. 

But  the  fact  that  the  southern  Indians  did  not  build  fortifications 
of  earth  is  no  more  argument  that  they  were  not  descendants  of  the 
Mound  Builders  than  would  be  the  faet  that  we  boild  houses  of  bride 

«»Vol.  1,  p.  85. 

«« lb.  Vol.  8,  p.  US. 

*i  lb.  p.  1S9. 

«•  Jeniit  Bdatioas,  VoL  68,  pp.  187, 188. 
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and  MiMie,  ioftesd  of  the  lof  honaai  of  *  ceatory  hgo,  an  argoment  that 

we  were  not  descendanta  ot  the  log  home  builders.  The  defences  they 
did  build  were  the  same  as  those  commonly  built  by  the  northern 
Indians,  except  that  their  stockades  were  coated  with  clay,  which  pro- 
taeted  them  from  fire.  They  may  have  learned  from  their  enemiea  that 
atoekades  were  more  easily  constracted  and  more  easily  defended  than 
earth  walls.  The  fact  that  they  built  mounds,  and  that  the  building 
was  connected  with  their  religion;  coupled  with  the  fact  that  their 
nuKFtnafy  enatoma  fnmiah  the  rational  explanation  of  our  burial 
mranda,  and  thdr  games  furnish  an  explanation  for  our  diaeoidal 
stones,  puts  them  in  closer  relation  to  the  Mound  Builders  than  any 
other  living  people.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  Mound  Buildera 
were  entirely  exterminated ;  or,  what  would  be  more  probable  by  Indian 
enstom,  that  the  adiilta  were  killed,  and  tiie  ehildien  adopted  bj  the 
oonqaerors;  but  if  not  exterminated,  their  most  probable  doaeendaata 
are  amonp  these  tribes  of  the  southern  states. 

With  our  present  light,  which  may  never  be  increased,  the  origin 
and  fate  of  theae  people  are  merdy  mattera  of  eonjeetura;  and  in  tliaft 
line  there  is  an  interesting  suggestion  in  the  tribal  legends  of  the 
southern  Indians.  The  Muscopces  and  the  Choctaws  have  traditions 
that  their  ancestors  came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground — not  a  lone  father 
and  another  of  a  fatnre  people^  bat,  aa  Captain  Bomana  nooided  it: 
"their  wMm,  ray  nninaous  nation,  walked  forth  at  one^  witiunit  so 
nnidt  as  warning  any  neighbor."  All  traditions  have  some  sort  of 
foondation,  and  Indian  traditions  are  commonly  based  on  a  perversion 
of  BOOM  word.  Thia  ia  dne  to  flie  faet  that  inatead  irf  eompouidiiic 
aotin  words,  aa  we  do,  they  make  compounds  of  syllaUea  of  the  piimaiy 
words,  or  even  represent  them  by  a  single  letter.  In  consequence  a  very 
slight  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  compound  word  may  make  as 
atartliiig  a  diange  in  the  meaning  aa  waa  made  in  the  Uatorie  poem 
when  the  printer  dropped  the  "r"  from  "friend",  and  the  poet 
lamented  that  "so  slight  a  change  should  change  a  friend  into  a  fiend." 
It  would  be  simple  and  natural  for  a  tribe  that  had  formerly  lived  in 
caves  to  develop  sndi  a  tradition  aa  that  above  firom  the  faet  that  they 
had  eome  out  of  the  eavea  for  future  lendenee.  An  exaetly  similar 
per\'ersion  of  this  concept,  "coming  out",  will  be  found  in  the  following 
chapter  in  a  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Miamis.  If  we  assume  that  the 
Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  driven  into  Kentucky  and 
Tenneaaee,  where  part  or  all  of  them  took  reftige  in  earn;  and  that 
eentnries  later  they  migrated  or  were  driven  into  the  Gulf  States,  we 
ham  at  least  a  basia  for  explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the  known  facta. 
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Bvit  more  forcible  than  all  of  those  considerations  is  the  considera- 
tion of  lan^agc.  The  most  astoimding  delusion  as  to  Indian  languages 
it  the  idea,  constantly  repeated  by  cthjuologists  and  antbropologista, 
that  they  "are  not  inflected  as  European  langoagea  are."  In  reality 
the  Algonkin  languages  arc  more  highly  inflected  than  any  existing 
European  laugoage,  as  may  be  shown  by  two  simple  Miami  sentences, 
as  follows : 

« 

ua-wa'-ka  wa-pi'-si-ta  lam'-ua,  1  see  a  white  dog. 
na*ma'*nl  wa-pi'-kt  ^'-nT,  I  see  a  white  stone. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these  words  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  iu 
the  Miami  every  word  aids  in  a  vmnH  sound  when  fully  pronounced, 
although  these  vowel  endings  are  commonly  dropped  in  many  cases  in 
ordinary  conversation.  The  basic  grammatical  distinction  of  the  lan- 
•  gusge  is  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  the  animate  including 
those  things  that  have*  or  are  supposed  to  have,  soitiait  life.  Things 
of  the  vegetable  world  are  not  animate  unless  personified  for  some  snffl- 
cient  reason.  To  coordinate  it  with  Gender,  Number  and  Person,  we 
will  call  this  quality,  or  distinction  "Sentience".  The  ending  "a"  of 
Iftm'-wa  indicates  that  the  object  named  is  animate;  the  ending  "i"  ol 
sa'-n!  indicates  that  the  object  named  is  insnimate;  and  these  two 
objects  control  the  inflection  of  the  remaining  words  in  the  sentences. 
In  Miami  no  verb  is  transitive  unless  the  action  actually  passes  over 
to  some  other  person  or  thing,  and  when  tranritive^  the  iidleetion  lodi- 
cates  the  Sentience,  and  usually  the  Person  and  Number  of  the  objeet 
Na-wa'-ka,  of  itself,  means  I  Hec  liim,  or  her,  i.  e.  something  animate, 
third  Person,  singular  Number.  Na-ma'-nl,  of  itself,  means  I  see  it, 
something  inanimate,  and  therefore  moesBarily  third  Person.  All  ad- 
jectives are  verbs  in  form,  eonjugated  as  other  intrsnritive  veilis. 
"Wfl-pl'-si-trt,  of  itself,  means  he  or  she  is  white,  "Wa-p!'-k!.  of  it.self, 
means  it  is  white.  If  I  ■wish  to  say  "I  am  white",  I  cannot  use  either 
of  these  forms,  but  must  say  wa>pr-s!-a'-nl. 

The  distinguishing  eharaeteristie  of  most  of  the  languages  of  North 
and  South  America  is  not  "apphitination",  or  "polysyn thesis",  which 
exist  to  some  extent  in  all  langtiages,  but  this  basic  grammatical  dis- 
tinction of  Sentience.  In  all  inflected  Old  World  languages,  Aryan, 
Semitie,  or  any  other,  the  baaie  grammatiesl  dis^etion  k  of  sex.  Aaj' 
one  who  has  attended  a  high  school  is  familiar  with  the  "hie,  haec,  hoc," 
and  "mens,  mea,  meum,"  of  the  Latin,  and  the  others  are  similar. 
After  wide  investigation,  and  inquiry'  of  missionaries,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  Old  World  language  that  has  this  distinetion  of  Sen- 
tience—not even  the  Eskimo^  which  is  oommcn  to  both  continents.  It 
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is  an  nnivenally  reeognised  role  of  philology  that  no  language  e^er  loaes 
iti  grammar  on  account  of  contact  with  other  languages.  Thus,  Engliali 

has  fhanfjcil  in  words  and  pronunciation  until  f!ie  original  Anj^lo-Saxon 
is  like  a  foreign  language.  It  hsm  adopted  thousands  of  words  from 
Latin  and  varioiu  dher  languages,  but  it  haa  nataraliaad  them,  and 
English  grammar  is  still  Teutonie.  Under  this  rule,  it  is  impoaaible 
that  a  people  having  thf>  hasic  grammatical  distinction  of  sex  should 
change  it  to  a  basic  distinction  of  Sentience ;  and  this  appeals  to  comuiou 
understanding,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a  change  could 
ooeur  in  a  language  bandeid  down  firom  father  to  aim. 

The  most  notable  exception  to  this  American  characteristic  is  in  the 
Museogean  languages.  The  Choctaw,  for  example,  has  no  intlection 
whatever,  its  place  being  supplied  by  adjuncts.  The  Choctaw  word 
ha-tak  means  num  or  men,  with  no  ehange  of  fom  for  Person,  Number 
or  Case,  and  Gender  shown  only  by  the  meaning  of  the  WOrd  itadL 
Neither  does  it  affect  in  any  way  the  form  of  the  verb.  On  the  principle 
Stated,  such  a  language  could  not  be  derived  from  an  Algoukin  sooro^ 
or  Yioe  versa.  We  have  then  at  least  two  independent  origins  of  lan> 
gnafs  on  this  continent,  both  independent  of  the  Old  World;  and  this 
would  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  southern  Indians  were 
descendants  of  the  Mound  Builders.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exist- 
ing reeevds  of  Indian  langoaces  do  not  furnish  snffleient  material  for 
the  full  development  of  thia  theory.  Max  Muller  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Americans  had  not  piven  more  attention  to  the  record  and  study 
of  Indian  languages,  and  so  have  a  few  Americans;  but  the  work  has 
made  little  progress,  and  tiie  opportunity  for  it  is  rapidly  passing  awayt 
all  for  the  lack  of  money  hy  those  whb  see  its  importance.  If  any 
American  of  wealth  desires  a  monument  more  imperishable  than  stone 
or  brass,  he  could  not  secure  it  more  certainly,  or  more  economically, 
than  by  endowing  a  Society  fbr  the  Preservation  of  Indian  lAngnagea. 

But  an  independent  origin  of  language  on  this  continent  implies  an 
independent  orig-in  of  man;  and  here  we  come  into  oppo.sition  to  both 
the  Black  Gown  and  the  Darwinian.  What  of  it  t  Both  of  them  ought 
to  eoneede  the  Divine  origin  of  at  least  one  tesehing  of  the  BiUe,  and 
that  is:  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free."  In  this  case  the  differenee 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  is  even  deeper  than  language.  It 
reaches  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people.  Whether  you  regard  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  Divine  revelation  or  a  eompUation  of  tradition,  you 
must  admit  its  antiquity.  From  the  first  it  is  full  of  the  sex  idea — 
"male  and  female  created  he  them";  "male  and  female"  they  went 
into  the  ark;  the  promise  "Thou  shall  be  blessed  above  all  people: 
there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or  among  your 
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cattle";  and  the  curse  of  cbildleiineM  whieh  caused  the  mother  of  John 
the  Raptist  to  speak  of  "my  reproach  among  men".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Indian,  without  domestic  animals,  cared  little  for  the  sex  of  the 
animal  he  pursued  for  food.  The  important  thing  to  him  waa  what  waa 
alive  and  what  waa  not  There  is  a  large^  and  probably  growing,  class 
who,  with  conscious  superiority,  dismiss  any  suggestion  of  a  direot  ac* 
of  creation  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  scientific.  Very  well.  To 
all  such  I  offer  thia  nut  to  eradL  On  what  aeiaitifie  principle  will  you 
aocount  for  the  nnqneationable  fact  that  from  tiie  Hebrewa,  whose  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  daily  habit  of  thought  were  saturated  with  the 
sex  idea,  there  suddenly  developed  the  three  unprecedented  and  ab- 
solutely unique  concepts  of  a  Sezleas  Trinity,  a  Sexless  Heaven,  and  a 
Yircin  Birth? 
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CHAFTBBn 

THE  INDIANA  INDIANS 

In  the  last  quarter  of  &  coitary,  the  beet  Ifiami  interpreter  in  Indiana 

was  Gabriel  Qodfroy.  He  was  a  son  of  Francois  Ood£roy,  a  French 
Miami  half  blood  and  his  wife  Sakwata,  a  Miami  woman.  It  is  stated 
in  local  histories  that  Francois  Godfrey 's  luUiau  name  was  Pab-lous'-wa, 
but  he  had  no  Indian  name,  and  this  is  merdy  the  Miami  effort  to  pro- 
nounce his  Frrach  name.  They  have  no  sound  of  "f",  "r",  or  "v"  in 
their  lanpiiage,  and  substitute  "p"  for  "f",  and  "1"  for  "r".  Gabriel 
was  bom  ae&r  Hartford  City,  in  Blackford  County,  January  1,  1834, 
and  a  few  dagra  later  his  mother  aslmd  an  old  JnSiaa  friend  to  giTO  Urn 
a  name,  as  is  often  done  by  the  Indians.  The  old  man  gave  him  hii  own 
name,  Wa'-pa-na-kl'-ka-pwa,  or  White  Blossoms.  The  old  man  held 
the  tribal  office  of  Ka'-pi-a,  which  they  usually  translate  "overseer", 
hot  whidi  is  man  nearly  equivatait  to  umpire  or  judge.  His  ehief 
fnnetion  was,  in  ease  vi  a  reeeipt  of  amniily  goods,  inr  on  a  j<nnt  hunt, 
to  see  that  an  equitable  distribution  was  made  of  the  proeeeds.  Gabriel 
was  sometimes  called  Ka'-pi-a  on  this  account,  but  the  title  did  not  be- 
long to  Iiim.  Nttther  was  he  a  chief,  but  simply  an  amiable,  honoraUe 
gentleman,  who  bore  adversity  bravely,  and  was  universally  respected. 

Indeed  his  good-heartedncss  was  his  financial  ruin.  His  father's 
family  was  one  of  those  left  in  Indiana  when  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was 
moved  to  Kansas,  and  was  given  several  reservation  tracts,  one  half 
aeetioD  of  whieh  was  in  the  Miswawnewa  'vdley,  opposite  Pam,  near 
which  Francois  had  a  trading  house.  To  this  Gabriel  succeeded,  and  on 
it  he  erected  a  fine  brick  home,  where  he  kept  open  house  for  all  his 
Indian  and  white  acquaintances ;  and  he  never  lacked  for  company.  He 
held  one  offlee— that  ni  rood  mpervisor— and  he  Uamod  polities  for  his 
reverses.  Politicians  persuaded  the  Indians  that  they  had  the  right  of 
sufTrapre,  and  ought  to  vote;  and  after  they  began  voting  the  County 
CommissioDers  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  taxed,  and  put  the  Indian 
lands  on  the  taX'dnpUeate.  At  that  time  the  national  gimnmmt  was 
not  pving  as  much  care  to  its  "wards"  as  it  does  now,  and  the  Indians 
had  to  look  out  for  themselves.  The  brunt  of  the  litipation  fell  on  God- 
froy;  and  after  the  case  had  dragged  along  for  thirteen  years,  and  what 
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was  left  of  his  property  had  gone  for  eoeta  and  attorney  *a  fees,  it  was 

disniisised 

lie  had  no  schooling.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old  his  father 
amt  him  to  Vinoauiea  for  instrttcticHi  hy  M.  Bellier,  the  village  peda- 
gogue, but  within  a  week  iJia  yoathful  student  was  so  homesiek  that  he 

was  packed  back  home.  However  he  had  a  bright  mind  and  a  fine 
memory.  The  book  of  nature  was  very  attractive  to  hira,  and  he  be- 
came an  encyclopedia  of  forest  lore  and  local  history.  His  excellence 
aa  an  intmrpreter  waa  daa  to  hia  general  information  and  the  faet  that 
he  knew  English  so  well  that  he  could  think  in  it  as  well  as  in  Miami. 
No  Indian  interpreter  is  very  reliable  until  he  reaches  that  point.  I 
did  considerable  language  work  with  him  in  the  last  five  years  of  hia 
life— he  died  on  August  14,  1910— «nd  one  day,  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  early  history  <if  the  Miamis,  he  gave  me  the  following  legend 
of  the  origin  of  the  tribe,  which  he  had  learned  from  Ki-tun'-ga  (i.  e. 
Sleepy,  commouly  known  to  the  whites  as  Charley.)  who  used  to  take 
the  boys  flahing  at  night,  and  tdl  them  aloriea  while  waiting  for  n 
hitet 

A*HOH'*])j!  KIn-do'-kI  PI-a'-watc  Mi-A'-MiV-rf. 
-  Whbitcb    Fibbt       Thbt  came  Ths  Miamu. 

Mi-ta'-ml  Mi-a'-mi-a'-kl  ni-pin-gon'-dji 

In  the  beginning     the  Miamia        from  the  water 


A-hnn'-djT  sa-ka'-toi-wfi-watc' 

From  where  they  came  out 

!-ta'-mIng.  Ni-pTn-gon'-djl 

it  is  named.  From  the  water 


sa-ka'-td-wa-tclk'. 
they  came  out. 

Sa'-kl-wa-yun'-gl 
Coming  Out  Place 

nfi-wfl-yo'-sa-tcik' 
the  first  ones 


mo-ki-tci'-kl. 

they  came  to  the  top. 


"P&-mit'-ta-nok 
"Limbs  of  trees 
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Si-ka'-kwe-lo'",      il-U'-ti-tcik'.  Nii'-hi 
catch  held  of",     th^  told  eaeh  other.     And  when 

sa-ka'>tcl-wfi-tclk' ;     nun'-gl     ni-a'-bl  a-mln-o'-tfi-tcllc'. 
th^  eame  out         now        there       they  made  a  town. 

Ni-an'-djI  ma'-tei-ka-tlk';  mIn-o'otiUnI  na-ka-tan'-glk. 
FNm  there    they  went  away     the  town       they  left  it 

Ka-pof-wi        n'go^-tit     a-pwa'>yat  A*pwi'-pi<«t 
After  a  while    one         lie  went  baek     When  he  eame 

kw!.taJm'-kI     to-sfin'-I-a'-kt  na-wa'klk 
other  Indiana  he  saw  them 
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Sa'-ki-wa-yun'-gL  Nu-pa'-sa 
(at)  Coming  Oat  Flaoft.     He  was  anrpriaed 

n-la-ta'-wa-tclk'  O-ta-ta'-wat^.  Ni-hi'-m 
they  talked  (ai)  we  talk.  And  then 

Ma.ta'.kto4a'-na^'-na  tt-la-telMd  i'-na 
Old  Mbeeaaina  lie  named  thttu  thoae 


na  -pi 
bnt 


wSn'-da-watc' 
he  called  them 


to^inM-a^U. 
Indiana. 


Hot^-yl  n'gI'.kl-U'>ma40' 
Not         I  do  not  know 


win'-dji  •na-ko'-d-wate'. 
of  what  tribe  they  were. 


Mot'-yl-wfi-yik 
Nobody 

idn^'-U 
my  mothera 

a>mI<«aMI 

her  elder  sister 


kI-kfi.U'.iiii.w8f  ft'-hi  i-a'-wate. 
he  knows  where     they  went 


O-ni'-nl 
This 


i-d'-ml-wa'-tel, 
they  told  me, 

Wa-pan'-gl-kwfi. 
Swan  woman. 


idn'H^-a 
my  mother 

Tcfi'-ki 
All 


ki-o'-ca<kI 
old 

wen'-dan-gTk' 
thev  call  it. 


ii  latn'-tan-f?Tk'. 
they  believe  it. 

n-hon'-dji 
from  where 


Sl-pi'-wl 
The  river 


Sa'-ka-kwiit' 
She  Takes  Hold 

to-.sfin'-T-a'-W 
the  Indians 

Sn'-kl-wa-sl-pi'-wl 
Coming  Out  River 


sa'-ka-tcl-wfi-watc'.  I-ni'-ftI 
they  came  out.  That 


wi-on-gon'-djl 
on  account  of 

Sa-ka'-ko-uang' 
He  Grasps  It, 


nm -ji 
often 


wen-dl'-tci-tci'-ki 
they  give  names 


Sa'-ka  kwfit', 
She  Takes  Hold, 


S&-ka'-ko-kwft. 
Holding  Woman. 


The  river  refprrcd  fo  is  the  St.  Joseph's,  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
8a-ki-wa-yun-gi  is  the  name  of  South  Bend.  This  fable  teaches  many 
things,  and  first  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  make  stories  to  fit  names. 
The  obriooB  sonroe  of  the  story  is  the  Iset  that  in  the  early  period  the 
site  of  South  Rend  was  the  bogrinninfr  of  the  portacre  to  the  Kankakee, 
and  consequently  the  cominfr  out  place  for  travelers  gf)ing  that  way, 
while  the  chief  distinction  of  the  river  was  that  it  was  the  way  to 
reaeh  the  portage.  Godfiroy  started  with  the  statement  that  he  got 
the  storj*  from  Ki-tiin'-ga;  but  he  winds  up  with  the  statement  that 
his  mother  and  aunt  told  him  a])out  it,  and  that  all  the  old  Indians  be- 
lieved it.  it  wtui  a  general  tradition,  and  ^et  the  common  use  of  the 
portage  had  not  been  diseontinned  as  roneh  as  a  eentnry  when  Godfroy 
was  a  boy.  It  was  not  used  by  the  Miamis  after  they  settled  in  Indiana, 
for  they  were  never  a  "canoe  people".  La  Potherie  says  of  thorn: 
"They  travel  by  water  very  rarely  but  are  g^eat  walkers,  which  has 
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causftl  them  to  be  called  MotousL-eptiiiiouoks,  or  Pilgrims".  They  did 
not  use  biri'hbark  canoes  in  Indiana,  partly  because  suitable  birch  did 
not  grow  here,  and  partly  be«-au.se  a  l>oat  of  that  kitid  would  soon  be 
made  useless  by  the  stones  and  snags  of  our  rivers.   An  Indiana  Indian 


C.vHKiFX  GonrRov 
(Wa'-pa-na-ki'  ka  pwa — or  White  BU)s8<»tn») 


had  little  UKe  for  a  boat  ex«*ept  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  a  dug-out 
was  entirely  HatiHfai-tor>-  for  thes*-  purjiov-H.  The  Krent-h  fur  traders 
used  bateHiix  or  thr  larifp  «lup-oulM  ralb'tl  pirr>triii's.  In  mif rjr»Mi<'y.  In- 
dians. FreiH'h  and  pioii«'«^r  Aiiifrii-aris  would  makf  a  raft  nf  logs  tied 
together  with  vint-ii.  which  the  Canadians  ralird  a  "<-nJi>u." 
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The  stoi^'  also  illustrates  a  habit  of  mind  of  the  Indian.  The  first 
cwential  of  wood-eratt  is  to  know  *'11ie  leaaon  of  thiiiflB'^  and  ho  was 
eonitantly  seeking  them.  An  Indian  will  revert  to  anything  nnnaual  or 
strange  again  and  again,  until  he  works  out  some  explanation  for  it. 
In  this  case  the  story  i&  confirmed  not  only  by  the  names  of  the  place 
and  the  river»  but  alio  bjr  the  penonal  namea.  Indiaii  babiea  wore 
often  named  on  account  of  some  little  peeoliaiilgr  manifeated  in  the 
first  few  days  of  their  li%'es,  and  such  names  as  these  were  originally 
adopted  for  infants  that  showed  a  disposition  to  clutch  at  objects,  as 
naiijr  hoUea  do,  and  later  were  alill  move  widdy  spread  by  the  praetiee 
of  naming  for  relatives  and  firienda*  Bat  all  this  was  forgotten  when 
such  a  fine  theory  of  the  name  was  presented.  Such  stories  are  common 
everywhere.  Within  fifty  years  the  Winnebagoes  invented  a  story  that 
tiie  name  of  Chicago  originated  from  a  nunuter  manito  skmik  being  aeen 
to  land  at  that  place,  whence  the  name  "Place  of  the  Skunk."  In  raalllgr 
the  name  means  "Place  of  garlic — or  •wild  onions",  the  same  stem, 
ci-kag,  occurring  in  both  words,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  testimony 
ef  Tonty,  LaHothe  CadUlae,  and  other  eaify  wrftera.  In  like  mannor 
the  Rahi^w  made  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  to  fit  the  name  of 
Rome;  and  we  have  half-a-doien  wholly  nnfonnded  atoriea  to  explain 
the  word  "Hoosier". 

Aa  to  the  worda  of  the  ttory,  it  will  be  noted  Uiat  aome  of  them  do 
not  end  with  a  vowtL  Thia  is  due  to  the  comnum  praetiee  of  the  Ifiami 
to  abbreviate  in  ordinary  conversation,  just  as  we  use  can't  and  don't, 
when  the  context  shows  all  that  the  ending  would  show.  As  to  spelling, 
all  Indian  words  in  this  book  are  in  the  uniform  orthography  recom* 
mended  by  Major  Powell,  of  the  Bnrean  of  Ethnology,  whieh  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  All  unmarked  vowels  have  the  " rontinciital" 
force,  which  is,  e  as  a  in  fate  or  ey  in  they;  a  as  in  far;  i  as  in  pique, 
or  e  in  me;  o  as  in  note;  u  as  in  rule;  w  and  y  are  always  consonants, 
aa  in  wet  and  yet  The  short 'vowda  are  t  aa  in  bat;  S  as  in  bet;  I  as  in 
bit,  and  u  as  in  but.  Others  are  a  as  in  law,  and  u  as  in  pull.  The 
diphthongs  are  ai  as  i  in  pine;  an  as  ou  in  out;  ai  as  oi  in  boil.  The 
consonants  have  their  usual  English  force,  with  these  exceptions:  g  is 
alwasra  hard  as  in  gig;  e  is  alwaya  aoft  aa  sh  in  shall;  te  ia  sounded  as 
eh  in  chin :  j  is  as  z  in  azure;  dj  ia  aa  j  in  judge;  q  repreeenta  a  rare 
sound  of  gh,  similar  to  German  eh. 

Finally,  the  story  comes  as  near  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
Miamia  as  any  offered  dsewhere.  In  his  speeeh  to'  Gen.  Wajme  at  tite 
treaty  of  Greenville.  The  Little  Turtle»  flie  Miami  head  chief,  said: 
"It  is  well  known  by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  forefathers 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  he  extended  his  lines  to 
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the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto;  from  thenoe  to  ita  mooCh;  from  thenoe 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash;  and  from  thenoe  to  ChieagO» 

on  Lake  Micliipaii".  This  may  possibly  be  tme,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
true,  as  he  farther  asserted,  that  the  territory  described  "has  been  en» 
joyed  by  my  forefathers,  tiinu  immemorial,  without  molestation  or  dis- 
pute".  Of  asserfcioiia  of  title  to  this  region,  that  can  be  oonaidered 

historical,  the  one  that  reaches  farthest  back  into  the  past  is  in  a  deed 
i?iven  by  the  Iroquois  sachems  to  King  William  of  England  in  1701, 
and  it  is  here  presented  as  the  starting  poiut  iu  Indiana  history. 

Thb  Fnw  Indiana  Dkb>  of  Land  > 

To  All  Chrigtian  it  IndioH  People  in  This  Porte  of  the  World  and 

in  Europe  Over  the  Greai  Salt  Waters,  to  Whom  Thsee  Presents  ShaU 
Come — "Wee  the  Sachims  Chief  men.  Cnptns  and  representatives  of  the 
Five  nations  or  Cantona  of  Indians  called  the  Maquase  Oneydes  Onnau- 
dagea  and  Sinnekea  living  in  the  Govwnment  of  New  Torke  in  America, 
to  tiie  north  west  of  Albany  on  this  aide  the  Lake  Cadaraehqui  aendeth 
greeting — Bee  it  known  unto  you  that  our  ancestors  to  our  certain 
knowledge  liave  had,  ti!iie  out  of  mind  a  fierce  and  bloody  warr  with 
seaveii  natious  of  Indians  called  the  Aragaritkas  whose  chief  cuiuaJid 
was  ealled  sneeessiyely  Chohahiae  *— The  land  »  aeituate  lydng  and 
being  northwest  and  by  west  from  Albany  beginning  on  the  south  west 
side  of  Cadaraehqui  lake  and  includes  all  that  waste  Tract  of  Land 
iyeing  between  the  great  lake  off  Ottawawa  (Lake  Huron)  and  the  lake 
ealled  by  the  natives  Sahiquage  and  by  the  Christiana  the  lake  of  Swege 
(Lake  Erie)  and  runns  till  it  butts  upon  the  Twichtwichs  (Miamis)  and  is 
bounded  on  the  right  hand  by  a  place  cMlled  Quadope  (near  Chieajjo  ■  con- 
teigning  in  length  about  eight  hundred  miles  and  in  bredth  four  hundred 
miles  including  the  country  where  the  bevms  the  deers,  Elks  and  such 
beasts  keep  and  the  place  ealled  Tiengsaehxondio,  aliaa  Fort  de  Tret  or 
wawyachtenok  (Ouiatanon)  and  so  runs  around  the  lake  of  swege  till  you 
come  to  place  ealled  Oniadarondaquat  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Sinnckes  Castles  which  said  seaven  nations  our  predecessors  did  four 
aeore  years  agoe  totally  eonquer  and  subdue  and  drove  them  out  of  that 

>  N.  Y.  Col.  Doea.  Vol.  4,  p.  .900.  In  hU  encyclopedic  Narrative  and  Critical 
Hlstny  of  tin  tr.  &,  WInsor,  ia  diwoBsiag  Britiah  flbOnn  IwMd  on  «Us  tiaaate, 

Bftvg:  "No  treatj  exists  by  which  the  Troqnois  transferred  this  conquered  cOUBtiy 
to  the  Krit:li<*h. "  Vot.  Tt,  p.  5G4.  Uc  does  not  mention  this  deed,  though  b6  <|IMttS 
doeumont^  that  refer  to  this  transaction,  |)r<>sumabl.r  not  having  noticed  ita  existence. 

t  The  chiefs  of  "the  Neutiml  Natioa"  wtN  oallfld  "TaobaluMn"  (Jamlt  Bd»i 
tlons.  Vol.  SI,  p.  207)  and  the  MvOm  of  tta  SdattM  of  lUL*  llipi— W  Us  btfM 
that  "the  Neutral  Nation"  ori|dna1lr  aMBt  *'aD  flw  oUmt  aatiow  wUch  an  aovft 
and  MMithweat  of  our  Hamaa." 
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eonntry  and  had  peaeeable  and  quiet  possession  of  the  same  to  hunt 
beven  (which  was  the  motive  caused  us  to  war  for  the  same)  for  three 
score  years  it  being  the  only  chief  place  for  limiting  in  this  parte  of  the 
world  that  ever  wee  heard  of  and  after  that  wee  had  been  sixty  years 
•de  masters  and  owners  of  the  said  land  enjoying  peaceable  hunting 
without  any  iuternegrjtion,  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  .scaven  nations 
called  Tionondade  (Ilurons)  whom  wee  had  expt-lletl  and  drove  away 
came  and  settled  there  twenty  years  agoe  disturbed  our  beaver  hunting 
against  which  nation  wee  have  warred  ever  ainee  and  would  have  sub- 
dued theui  long  ere  now  had  not  they  been  assisted  and  succoured  by 
the  French  of  Canada,  and  whereas  the  Governour  of  Canada  aforeaaid 
hath  lately  sent  a  considerable  force  to  a  place  called  Tjeughsaghroude 
the  prineipall  posse  that  commands  said  land  to  bnild  a  Forte  there 
without  our  leave  and  consent,  by  which  means  they  will  poaasoa  them- 
selves of  that  excellent  country  where  there  is  not  only  a  very  good 
soils  but  great  plenty  of  all  manner  of  wild  beasts  in  such  quantities 
that  thne  is  no  manor  of  trouble  in  killing  of  them  and  also  will  be  aole 
masters  of  the  Boar  ( fbeaver)  hunting  whereby  wee  shall  be  deprived 
of  our  livelyhood  and  subsistance  and  brought  to  perpetual  bondage  and 
slavery,  and  wee  having  subjected  ourselves  and  lands  on  this  side  of 
Cadarachqni  lake  wlMriy  to  the  Grown  of  Bng^and  wee  the  said  Soehims 
chief  men  Captns  and  representatives  of  tiie  Five  nations  after  mature 
deliberation  out  of  a  deep  sence  of  the  many  Royall  favours  extended 
to  us.  by  the  present  great  Monarch  of  England  King  William  the  third, 
and  in  consideration  also  that  wee  have  lived  peaceably  and  quietly  wilh 
the  people  of  albany  our  fellow  subjects  above  eighty  years  when  wee 
first  made  a  firm  league  and  covenant  chain  with  these  Christians  that 
first  came  to  settle  Albany  on  this  river  which  covenant  chain  hath  been 
yearly  renewed  and  kept  bright  and  clear  by  all  the  Govanouia  tne* 
cessively  and  many  neighbouring  Oovemmts  of  English  and  nations 
of  Indians  have  since  upon  their  request  been  admitted  into  the  same. 
Wee  say  upon  these  and  many  other  good  motives  us  hereunto  moving 
have  firedy  and  vohmtary  surrendered  delivered  up  and  forever  quit 
claimed,  uid  by  these  presents  doe  for  US  our  heires  and  successors 
absolute!}'  surrender,  deliver  up  and  for  ever  quit  claime  unto  our 
Oreat  Lord  and  ^tlaster  the  King  of  England  called  by  us  Corachkoo 
and  by  the  Christians  William  the  third  and  to  hb  heires  and  sueceasora 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  for  ever  all  the  right  title  and  interest 
and  all  the  elaiine  and  demand  whatsoever  which  wee  the  said  five 
nations  of  Indians  called  the  Maquase,  Oneydes,  Onnondages,  Cayougea 
and  Sinnekea  now  have  or  whieh  wee  ever  had  or  that  our  hehm  or  aue* 
cessors  at  any  time  hereafter  may  or  ought  to  have  of  in  or  to  all  that  vast 
Tract  of  land  or  Colony  called  Canagariarehio  beginning  on  the  north- 
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w«tt  aide  of  Cadarachqui  lake  and  includes  all  that  vast  tract  of  land 
Ijeing  between  fhe  great  lak^  of  Ottawawa  and  the  lake  ealled  hy  tibe 
natives  Cahiquage  and  by  the  Christians  the  lake  of  Swege  and  runna 
till  it  butt«  upon  the  Twichtwichs  and  is  bouriJed  on  the  westward  by 
the  Twichtwichs  by  a  place  called  Quadoge  conteiniug  in  length  about 
eight  hundred  mflea  and  in  breath  foor  hnndred  milea  inelnding  the 
County  where  Beavers  and  all  sorts  of  wild  game  keepa  and  the  place 
called  Tjeughsaghrondie  alias  Fort  de  tret  or  Wawyachtenock  and  so 
runns  round  the  lake  of  Swege  till  you  come  to  a  place  called  Oniagar- 
nndaquat  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Sinnekes  castles  includ- 
ing likewiae  fhe  great  falla  oakinagaro,  (Niagara)  all  whieh  (waa) 
formerly  posest  by  seaven  nationa  of  Indiana  called  the  Aragaritka 
whom  by  a  fair  warr  wee  subdued  and  drove  from  thence  four  score 
years  agoe  bringing  many  of  them  captives  to  our  country  and  soe 
beeame  to  be  the  true  ownera  of  the  same  by  oonqneat  which  aaid  land 
is  scituate  lyeing  and  being  as  is  above  expressed  with  the  whole  soylc 
the  lakes  the  rivers  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  said  tract  of  land 
or  colony  with  power  to  erect  Forts  and  castles  there,  soe  that  wee  the 
aaid  Five  natimia  nw  oar  heirea  nor  any  other  ponmi  or  peraona  for 
na  by  any  wi^  or  meanea  hereafter  have  daime  challenge  and  denand 
of  in  or  to  the  premiiea  or  any  parte  thereof  alwayes  provided  and  it 
is  hereby  expected  that  wee  are  to  have  free  hunting  for  us  and  the 
heires  and  descendants  from  us  the  Five  nations  for  ever  and  that  free 
of  an  diatorbaneea  eaqpeeting  to  be  protected  tiierein  by  the  Crown  of 
England  but  from  all  the  action  right  title  interest  and  demand  of  in 
or  to  the  premises  or  every  of  them  shall  and  will  be  utterly  excluded 
and  debarred  for  ever  by  these  presents  and  wee  the  said  Sachims  of 
tiie  Five  Nationa  of  Indiana  ealled  the  Ifaqnaae,  Oncydea,  Onnandagea; 
CSayooges  and  Sinnekes  and  our  heirea  the  aaid  tract  of  land  or  Colony, 
lakes  and  rivers  and  premises  and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  with 
their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  unto  our  aouveraigne  Lord,  the 
King  WflUam  the  Ihird  ft  hia  hdrea  and  aoeceaaort  Kinffi  of  England 
to  hia  and  timr  proper  use  and  uses  against  na  oni^  heirea  and  all  and 
everj"  other  person  lawfully  elaiminp  by  from  or  under  us  the  said 
Five  nations  shall  and  will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend  by  theae 
presents — In  Witness  whereof  wee  the  Sachims  of  the  Five  nations 
above  mentioned  in  behalf  ot  ooraeivea  and  the  live  nationa  have 
aigned  and  sealed  this  present  Instrument  and  delivered  the  same  as 
an  Act  and  deed  to  the  Honble  John  Nan  fan  Esqr  Lieutt  Govr  to  our 
Great  King  in  this  province  whom  wee  call  Corlaer  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Hagiftratea  ofBeera  and  other  inhabitanti  of  Albany  praying 
our  Brother  Corlaer  to  send  it  over  to  Caraehkoo  our  dread  Sonveraigno 
Lord  and  that  be  would  be  graeionaly  pleaaed  to  accept  of  the  aama. 
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Aetom  in  Albany  in  fhe  middlA  of  the  hi|^  itreet  thii  niiwtieiitli  daj 
of  July  in  fhe  lidrteoifh  yeur  of  Hk  ICajty^  xeign  Annoq^  Donim 
170L 


•liuCoraelia  (>••).  Onbydb  Sacriiis 

looda  (i<  •)• 


Tfo     (^^p^  mebk«»<it>. 
Sealed  and  dolivered  in  flie  preaenee  of  na 

Pr  Sphuyler  Dyrk  "WpsseLs  jufltlee 

J  Janseu  Bleeker  Mayor  James  Weenies 

Jobs  Bleeker  Recorder  Jonathan  Broadhurst  high  Sheriff 

John  Abed  Aldennaa  U.  Clazfcaon  Secfetaiy 

Johannes  Schuyler  Aldem  '  S  Clows  Surveyor 

David  Schuyler  Aldennn  Bt  Livingston  Secretary  for  fhe 

Wessells  ten  Broek  Alderman  Indian  afitarea 


Johannea  Boaaboom  Alderman       John  Bqrtiik  van  Bpa)  , 
Johannea  Goyler  Aldennan  Lawienoe  Claeae  ( 

Hbk  k  a  tme  Oopy  (Signed)  John  NaafuL 
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.  TKis  de«d  was  drawn,  of  coarse,  by  a  representative  of  the  British 
govwiment,  pioliftbly  Nanfan,  as  he  was  the  aetive  agent  in  the  matter^ 

and  is  designed  to  make  the  Iroquois  claim  as  strong  as  possible.  The 
assertion  of  "peaceable  and  quiet  possession'*  is  as  unfounded  as  the 
similar  claim  of  The  Little  Turtle.  But  the  general  st&tement  of  the 
octoit  of  the  Iroquois  eonqnest  is  eonfirmed  fay  all  Bngljph  and  Fraieh 
chroniclers  who  had  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  its  historical 
truth  is  beyond  question.  It  is  to  be  retrretted  that  no  more  explicit 
iuformatiou  is  given  as  to  the  "seaven  nations  of  Indians  called  the 
Aragaritkaa",  bnt  even  Aat  was  nude  more  elear  by  othan.  In  liia 
letter  ol  Nov.  18, 1768,  when  the  interior  of  the  ooontry  was  very  mueh 
better  known  than,  in  1700,  Sir  "William  .Johnson  said:  "The  Five 
nations  having  in  the  last  Century  subdued  the  Shawanese,  Delawarcs, 
Twighties  (Miamis)  &  western  Indians  so  far  as  lakes  Michigan  & 
Superior,  *  *  *  In  right  of  eonqnest,  tfaegr  elalm  all  the  OAintrjr 
(comprehending  the  Ohio)  along  the  great  Ridge  of  Blew  Mountains  at 
the  back  of  Virginia,  thence  to  the  head  of  Kentuckc  River,  and  down 
the  same  to  the  Ohio  above  the  Rifts,  thence  Northerly  to  the  South  end 
of  Lake  Hiehigan,  then  alonif  the  eastern  dum  of  said  lake  to  Ifisrili* 
mafikinaft  thenoe  easterly  across  the  North  end  of  Lake  Huron  to  the 
great  Ottawa  River  (including  the  Chippawae  or  Missisag^  CrOUntijr) 
and  down  the  said  River  to  the  Island  of  Montreal".^ 

Among  the  French,  no  one  was  better  aaqoainted  with  the  situation 
llna  LaSalle,  and  in  Wa  rdation  of  1679^  he  said  of  the  Iroquois: 
"They  are  shrewd,  tricky,  deceitful,  vindictive,  and  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  whom  they  bnfn  in  little  fires  with  torture  and  cruelty  incred- 
ible. Although  there  are  among  them  only  about  2,500  warriors,  aa 
tiiegr  are  the  best  armed  and  most  warlike  of  all  North  Ameriea»  thegr 
luve  defeated  and  than  exterminated  all  their  neighbors.  They  have 
carried  their  arms  on  all  sides  to  800  leagues  around,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Hudaons  Bay,  to  Florida,  and  even  to 
the  Miaaiasippi.  They  have  destroyed  mora  than  thirty  nstions,  brought 
to  death  in  forty  years  more  tiian  600,000  souls,  and  have  made  desert 
most  of  the  country  about  the  ffreat  lakes".*  In  his  letter  to  Frontenac, 
of  Aug.  22,  1682,  he  says  of  the  Iroquois:  "Those  who  wish  to  hunt 
beaver,  finding  few  north  of  the  lake  (Ontario)  where  they  are  eom- 
paratiTely  rar^  go  to  aedr  them  towards  the  aonth,  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  they  are  in  great  abundance;  because,  befr>re  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  the  Illinois,  and  of  the  Kentaientonga  and  Oaiieii  iisBira,  whom 
the  Iroquois  defeated  a  year  since,  and  of  the  Chaouauous,  Ouabachi, 
Tistontaraetonga,  Qandcetogega,  Moaopolea,  Sonnikaeronons  and  Ochi- 

sN.  Y.  Col.  Doea^  ToL  7,  p.  87t 
«]|j»gi7.y«l.  l,p.60i. 
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tagonga,  with  whom  tliey  have  also  been  contesting  far  leveral  y^axn, 
tbiQT  dned  not  bimt  in  these  parli  infasted  by  ao  many  enemies  who 
had  the  same  fear  of  the  Iroquoi%  and  little  habit  of  profiting  by  the 
skins  of  these  animals,  having  commerce  with  the  English  but  vwy 
rarely,  because  they  could  not  without  great  labor,  time  and  risk."* 

Thia  ia  the  most  explicit  atatement  of  the  dtiutioii  as  to  Indiana, 
lor  thia  beaTer  land  is  necessarily  northern  Indiana,  and  probably  theae 
seven  tribes  named  by  LaSalle  are  "the  seaven  nations".  The  Chaou- 
anons  (Sbawnees)  and  31ot>upolea  (or  Monsoupolea)  had  fled  into  Ken- 
tnehy  and  Tenneaaee,  and  are  ao  located  on  the  map  of  Father  ]!»• 
qnette  in  bis  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  in  1673.  He  says  in  hia 
journal  the  Sbawnees  "are  the  people  the  Iroquois  go  far  to  seek  in 
order  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  upon  them".''  The  Gaudostogega 
were  the  CSoneetofas.  By  the  Qoahaehi  he  evidently  means  the  people 
living  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  by  the  Tistontaraetonga  the  people 
living  on  the  Maumee,  for  he  says  tdaewhere  that  the  IroquoiB  called  the 
Maumee  "Tiotontaraeton"J 

Thia  ortraordinary  war,  which  ao  pTofonndly  affeeted  Indiana,  be- 
gan before  the  year  1600,  between  the  Adirondacks,  who  were  the  tribe 
specifically  called  Algonkins  by  the  French,  and  the  Iroquois.  It  was 
in  progress  when  the  French  made  their  first  settlement  in  Acadia, 
lasted  for  a  eentury,  and  alfeeted  the  attitude  of  the  Indiana  in  all  of 
our  early  wars.  Golden  gives  a  long  account  of  it,  beginning:  "The 
Adirondacks  formerly  lived  three  hundrc<l  Miles  above  Trois  Rivieres, 
where  now  the  Utawawus  are  situated;  at  that  time  they  employ 'd  them- 
aelves  wholly  in  Hnnting,  and  the  Five  Nations  made  planting  of  Cora 
their  Business.  By  this  Means  they  became  useful  to  each  other,  by 
e.xcbaiipring  Corn  for  Venison.  The  .Xdirondaeks .  however,  valued 
themselves  as  delighting  in  a  more  manly  Employment,  and  despised  the 
Five  Nations,  in  following  Bnnneas,  whieh  they  thoi^ht  only  fit  for 
Women*'.  The  Adirondadts  treacheronsly  murdered  five  Iroquois 
youths,  and  this  hrnugrht  on  a  quarrel,  whieh  led  the  Adirondacks  to 
make  war  on  the  Irotjuois.  Colden  continues:  "The  Five  Nations  then 
lived  near  where  Mont  Real  now  stands;  they  defended  themselves  st  first 
but  faintly  against  the  vigorous  Attacks  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  were 
forced  to  leave  their  own  Country,  and  fly  to  the  Hanks  of  the  Lakes 
where  they  live  now.  As  they  were  hitherto  Losers  by  the  War,  it 
obliged  them  to  apply  themaelvea  to  the  Exercise  of  Arms,  in  whieh  they 
became  daily  more  and  more  expert.  Their  Sachems,  in  order  to  raise 
their  People's  Spirits,  turned  them  against  the  Satanas,  a  less  warlike 


»Marjrry,  Vol.  2,  p.  2.17. 

•  8he»'«  Disc,  and  Exp.  of  the  Mina.,  p.  4S. 
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Nation,  who  then  lived  on  the  Banks  of  the  Lakes;  for  they  found  it 
was  difficult  to  remove  the  Dread  their  People  had  of  the  Valour  of  the 
Adirondacks".* 

The  Iroquois  soon  subdued  and  drove  out  the  Satanas,  which  is  their 


Attack  on  Iroqitois  Fort 
(After  Lafitau) 


name  for  the  Shawnees,  and  then  turned  tlieir  attention  to  the  Adiron- 
daoks,  whom  they  finally  overcame.  As  refugees  from  a  defeated  tribe 
took  refuge  with  another  tribe,  the  Iroquois  attacked  their  host  and  so 
the  war  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe.   The  chief  cause  of  Iroquois  success 


8  Hist,  of  the  Fivo  Nations.   LondoiT,  1748,  p.  22. 
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wu  tliat  they  obtaiiMd  fire-arms  from  the  Datdi  before  tiie  oHier  tribet 

nenred  them ;  but  even  with  this  advantage  they  could  uot  have  endured 
tbeir  losses  in  battle  but  for  their  practice  of  adopting  captive  children 
and  bnnging  them  up  as  Iroquois.  The  statement  of  Golden  is  confirmed 
oa  the  Frendi  ride  by  the  Jesuit  Bdation  of  1659<W,  whidi  atatea  that 
the  war  began  in  the  preceding  century,  and  that  the  Iroquois  had  the 
mnmt  of  it  until  the  Dutch  settled  at  Manhattan,  and  furnished  them 
with  fire-arms.  It  says  that  by  virtue  of  these  weapons  "they  actually 
hold  dominion  fw  fire  hundred  leaguea  around,  although  thrir  nmnber 
is  vexy  nuall".  It  estimates  their  warriors  at  only  2,000,  and  adds:  "If 
anyone  should  compute  the  number  of  pure-blooded  Iroquois,  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  them  in  all  the 
Five  Nations,  sinee  these  are,  for  the  most  i»art,  only  aggregations  of 
different  tribes  whom  they  have  conquered, — as  the  Hurons;  the  Tion- 
nontatehronnons,  otherwise  called  the  Tobacco  Nation ;  the  Atiwendaronk, 
called  the  Neutrals  when  they  were  stUl  independent ;  the  Kiquehronnons, 
irbo  are  tiie  Cat  Natitm  (Erie)  the  Ontwagannhas,  or  fire  Nation;  the 
Trakwaehronnons,  and  others,  who,  utter  Foreigners  although  they  ave^ 
form  without  doubt  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  Irm^uois".' 

This  concurrent  testimony  fairly  establishes  the  Iroquois  declaration 
that  th^  drore  all  of  the  inhabitants  ont  of  Indiana  aboat  the  year  1621 ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  when  the  French  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
tribes  known  as  Indiana  Indians  they  were  located  far  to  the  west. 
In  a  description  of  "the  recently  discovered  nations"  in  1657-8,  and 
thmr  loeation  with  refefenee  to  the  new  misritmary  establishment  of 
St.  Michel,  which  was  on  the  Bay  of  the  Puans.  or  Green  Bay,  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  following  passages  occur: 

"The  fifth  nation,  called  the  Aliniouek  (Illiuoi.s)  is  larger;  it  is  eom- 
pnted  at  fnUy  20,000  men  and  sizfy  villages,  making  abont  «  hondved 
thousand  aonk  in  all.  It  is  seven  days  jonmey  westward  from  St. 
Michel. 

"The  sixth  nation,  whose  people  are  called  Oumamik  (Miamis)  is 
distant  sixty  leagaes,  or  thereabont,  from  St  Hichd.  It  has  folly  eight 
thousand  men,  or  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  souls"."* 

Even  here  the  Iroquois  followed  them,  and  within  a  few  years  part 
of  them  were  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Illinois  and 
the  Wawiatanons  (Weaa)  are  located  on  Joliet's  map  of  1074.  There 
was  one  Miami  tribe,  however,  known  as  the  Miamis  of  Maramech,  which 
remained  throughout  this  period  on  the  Wisconsin  river  with  the  Kick- 
apooB  and  ^^lascoutins,  and  of  this  joint  settlement  the  Relation  of  1671 
s^:  "Thqr  have  together  more  than  three  thousand  seals,  being  aUe 

TjZidl  IM.,  Tot.  45,  p.  »»-7. 
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to  fnmiah  eaeh  four  hundred  men  to  defend  thanBdvea  from  the  Iro- 
quois, who  come  to  seek  them  even  in  these  distant  lands". 

In  the  Relation  of  1672-4,  Father  AUouez  dpscribes  this  joint  settle- 
ment on  the  Wisconsin  as  composed  of  "twenty  cabins  of  iliuoues 
(niinoie)  thirty  large  cabins  of  Kikabon  (Kickapoos)  fifty  of  Has- 
kontench  (Mascoutins)  over  ninety  of  miamiak  (Miamis)  and  three  of 
ouaouiatanoukak  (Oniatanons  or  \Veas) ".  Ijator  in  the  same  document, 
having  mentioned  the  mission  to  the  Potawatomis  at  Qreen  Bay,  and 
that  to  the  Outagadiis  west  of  it;,  h«  aays:  "Still  farther  to  the  west- 
ward, in  the  woods,  are  the  atejuitduksngonMi  i^,  the  ICaehkonteneh, 
Marameg,  Kikaboua,  and  Eitchigamich ;  the  village  where  the  atchat- 
fhakangou(?n  are.  and  whither  come  the  Ilinoue,  the  Kakackioueck  (Kas- 
kuitkias},  Teoualeu  (Peorias),  ouaouiutauouk,  memilounioue,  pepikoukia, 
kilitika,  mengakoukiay  some  for  a  short  time,  others  for  a  h>ng  time. 
These  tribes  dwell  on  the  Banks  of  the  Misdssippi,  and  all  q>eak  the 
same  langnage  ".'  - 

The  changes  of  location  of  these  tribes  in  the  next  thirty  years  w*  re 
due  to  Fraudi  inflnenee,  and  the  (miy  record  ct  any  of  them  being 
within  Indiana  in  that  time  is  LaSalle's  statement  of  finding  a  mixed 
village  of  Miamis,  Maseoutins  and  Oniatanons  at  the  west  end  of  the 
.South  Bend  portage  in  1679;  and  he  says  of  them:  "The  Miamis  lived 
-formerly  at  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois ;  whence,  from  fear  of 
the  IroqwHR,  th^r  fled  bsyond  the  Mississippi,  where  thejr  estahlished 
themselves.  The  Jesuit  fathers  sent  them  presents  for  several  years  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  and  they  eonelnded  finally  to 
detach  a  party  who  located  at  the  head  of  the  Tcatiki  (Kankakee) 
river*'.»   LaSalle  reenra  to  this  in  his  letter  of  Ang.  22,  1688,  as 

follows : 

"The  Miamis  had  formerly  been  forced  tu  abandon  their  ancient 
territory  by  fear  of  the  arms  of  the  Iroquois,  and  had  fled  to  that  of 
the  river  Colbert  (Missisrippi)  towards  the  West,  among  the  Otoatanta 
(Otoes),  the  Psoto  (lowas)  and  the  ]Maseontins  Sioux  who  reeeived 
them  fonr  years  ago.  Having  made  their  peace  with  the  Illinois,  a  part 
of  these  same  Miamis,  invited  by  presents  from  the  Jesuits  who  live  at 
Green  Bay,  moved  nearer  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Ouabichagan, 
which  Is  to  say  the  White  NeeUace,  ehief  of  the  principal  tribe  named 
Tehatchakigoa,  which  is  to  say  in  their  language  the  Crane,  and  of  one 
named  Sehaouac,  which  is  to  say  the  Eagle.   This  nation  established 

II  ENcwhere  pallp^l  Trhatchakigoa,  who  were  the  Crane  clan  of  the  lliamia,  called 
Twiftb-tvigha,  or  Twigbtweea  hj  tbe  Irmpiou  and  £iigluh,  wbo  wara  later  loested  at 
Fort  Wayne;  and  lAm  nw  eSDtd  ''SM«r  Brotten'*  Ij  the  otter  IDsailiL 

i^Josuit  Relations,  Vol.  58,  ppw  83,  4L 
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itself  to  the  Wt'St  of  the  lake  of  the  Illinois,  on  this  side  of  the  great 
river  and  had  iiuich  commerce  for  several  years  with  the  Jesuit 
Fathers".'* 

The  return  movement  to  the  east  will  be  considered  in  connection 


Iroqitois  Captives 
{After  Lafitau.   Above,  at  night ;  below,  by  day) 


with  the  French  establislinu'iits,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
LaSalle's  activities  aroused  the  Iroquois  to  more  vigorous  efforts.  When 
thty  were  taken  to  task  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  council,  in  1684,  for  attack- 
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iug  the  French,  the  Iroquois  chief  Grangula  replied:  "We  have  robbed 
no  Frenchmea  but  those  who  mipply'd  the  IlliiMM  and  the  Onmanus 
(our  enemies)  with  fusees,  with  powder,  and  with  ball;  these  indeed  we 
took  care  of  because  such  arras  might  have  cost  us  our  life.  •  •  • 
We  fell  upon  the  lllinese  and  the  Oumamia  because  they  cut  down  the 
trees  of  peio^  that  aerr'd  for  limiti  or  boundaries  to  onr  Fsgntisata. 
They  came  to  bunt  BeaTers  upon  our  lands;  and  contrary  to  the  eastoma 
of  all  the  savages,  have  earned  df  whde  Stocks,  both  Ifala  and 
Female 

After  the  destraction  of  LaSalle's  establishment  on  the  lUiuois, 
Father  Jean  de  LambwviUe  reported  from  the  Iroqnoia:  *'LaBt  year 

they  brought  700  Illinois  captives,  all  of  whom  they  keep  alive.  Thqr 
killed  and  ate  over  600  others  on  the  spot,  without  counting  those  whom 
they  burned  on  the  road.  They  saved  the  children  who  could  live 
witiioaf  the  milk  of  thdr  mothers,  whom  they  had  killed;  hut  the  othen 
were  cruelly  roasted  and  devoured.  •  •  •  They  are  beginning  to 
attack  some  of  our  allies  callt^d  the  Oumiatnis,  a  nation  of  the  bay  des 
Puants,  and  they  have  already  burned  6  or  7  of  theso,  without  counting 
those  whom  th^  have  massacred'V*  On  Nor.  4,  1686,  he  wrote:  "The 
army  of  200  Senecas  retioms  this  month  of  September  to  the  eonntiT 
of  the  Oniiamicks,  500  of  whom  they  say  th^  brought  awaj  or 
took  prisoners".^" 

In  1687,  in  reply  to  Gov.  Dongan's  appeal  to  them  to  make  peace 
with  the  Western  tribes,  and  secure  the  heaver  trade  for  the  Bnglish. 
the  Iroquois  replied:  "As  for  the  Twichtwicks  Indians,  who  we  our 
mortal  enemies,  and  have  killed  a  great  many  of  our  people  a  Beaver 
hunting,  wee  know  not  whether  wee  can  effect  a  peace  with  them ;  never- 
theless upon'  our  Bxcelleneyls  desire  wee  will  try  and  doe  our  m- 
deavour".**  But  peace  was  not  to  come  from  their  efforts.  That  same 
year  Gov.  Dcnonville  of  Canada  with  a  French  force,  to  which  were 
joined  a  hundred  and  eighty  coureurs  de  bois  and  a  large  body  of 
western  Indians, '  including  Bfiamis  and  Illinois,  invaded  the  Seneca 
country  and  iT'fl^^^1HI  a  severe  defeat  on  them.  His  Indian  allies  cele- 
brated the  vietorj'  by  eatinp  twenty-five  of  their  Iroquois  enemies,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  other  meal  ever  served  in  the  state  of  New  York 
gave  greater  satisfaction  to  the  guests.  This  banquet  marked  the  ter- 
mination of  IroquoiB  terrorism  in  the  western  regions.  The  Iroquob 
turned  on  the  Frendi,  and  in  the  war  that  raged  along  the  St.  Lawrmee 
their  strength  was  so  broken  that  they  became  cautious  about  attacking 

isThwait^'s  La  Hontan,  pp.  81-2. 
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the  western  tribes,  who  were  now  iis  well  armed  as  themselves;  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  ou  Fort  Miamis  in  1695, 
then  vrm  no  forther  trouble  from  them  in  the  western  country. 

This  Fort  Ifiainis  waa  at  tho  site  of  Chieago.  At  that  time  La 
Mothe  Cadillac  was  the  French  commander  in  the  west,  and  in  his  Re- 
lation of  16!)"),  after  describing  the  Indian  locations  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  he  says:  "The  post  of  Chicagou  cotues  next.  This  word 
■ignifiea  the  River  of  Oariie,  beeanae  a  vmy  great  qnantitjr  4^  it  ia 
prodneed  naturall7  there  vitiMmt  any  cultivation.  Then  ia  hen  a 
village  of  the  Miamis,  who  are  well-made  men;  they  are  good  warriors 
and  extremely  active.  We  find  next  the  river  of  St.  Joseph.  There  was 
hen  s  fort  with  a  Freneh  garriaon,  and  tiien  is  a  village  of  this  same 
nation  of  Mianiis.  This  post  is  the  key  to  all  the  nations  which  border 
the  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  to  the  south  there  is  not  any  village 
on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois;  but  in  the  depths  of  the 
north  coast  country  and  looking  toward  the  west  there  are  many,  as 
the  'UaaeoQtins,  Piankeshawa,  Peoriaa,  Kidmpooa,  lowas,  Sioux  and 
Tintons'*.'"  In  other  words,  the  Miarais  had  begun  moving  to  the  east, 
but  had  not  ventured  farther  than  these  two  posts  at  Chicago  and  La- 
Salle's  old  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  south  of  these 
*'then  is  not  any  village".  In  1696  Father  Piene  Fnneoia  Pinet 
establiahed  his  mission  of  L'Ange  Gardien  just  north  of  Chicago,  and 
there  were  said  to  have  been  two  villages  of  Miamia  in  its  vleinitjri 
nnnkbering  three  hundred  cabins.*** 

In  the  mesatime  the  Uiamis  had  become  involved  in  war  with  the 
Sioux,  and  LaMothe  Cadillac  states  that  in  1695  the  Sioux  treacherously 
attacked  them,  and  kille<l  three  thousand  of  them.-^  This  prolonged 
and  destructive  warfare  makes  somewhat  credible  the  large  early  esti* 
mates  of  the  numben  of  these  tribes,  as  compared  with  those  of  later 
date.  In  1718,  M.  De  Vandranil  nporto^ithe  strength  of  the  Miamis, 
Oniatanons,  Piankeshaws  and  Pepikokias,  then  composing  the  Miamis 
nation  proper,  at  fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred  warri<u-s.  The  French 
estimates  of  1736  gave  the  Miamis  only  550  warriors  and  the  Illinois 
60O.»  The  English  estimates  of  17$3  gave  the  Miamis  800  warrion, 
and  the  estimate  of  Col.  Bouquet  and  Capt  Hutehins,  in  1764^  gives  the 
Miami  tri!)es  one  thousand  warriors. 

As  Father  AUouez  says,  all  of  these  tribes  of  the  Illinois  and  Miamis 
qxte  Hie  same  Uinguage,  but  with  one  material  dialect  difference  whieh 
divided  them  into  two  nations,  ss  named;  hut  the  dialecta  an  commonly 

«»M»Tgf7,  Vol.  6,  pp.  U8-4.  • 
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kiiowa  as  the  Miami  and  the  Peoria,  the  latter  word  having  become 
synonymous  with  ' "  iiliuois  lu  the  Feoria  (properly  Pi-o'-ri'a)  there 
u  no  sound  of  "1",  and  whora  that  sound  ooeun  in  the  Htami  it  ia 
rqilaced  by  the  sound  of  "r"j  while  in  the  Miami  there  is  no  sound  of 
"r",  and  the  substitution  is  reversed.  The  cities  of  Peoria,  in  Jllinois, 
and  Paoli,  in  Kansas,  are  continuing  memorials  of  this  difference  in 
dialeet  The  namea  given  hy  Father  Alloves  aM  in  Ae  Ifiami  farm. 
Ilinioue  means  "he  is  a  man",  but  what  a  member  of  that  nation  called 
himself  was  T-ri'-ni-wa.  The  name  Miami  is  used  by  the  other  division 
but  it  is  not  of  their  language,  for  they  cannot  give  any  meaning  for 
it  It  ia  most  probably  the  name  given  them  by  the  Delawares,  Wemi- 
amiki,  which  meana  "all  heaven",  or  fignntively,  "all  frioida— or 
relatives".  The  tribes  that  were  located  in  Illinois  during  the  English 
and  American  i)eriods  used  the  Peoria  dialect,  and  those  located  in  In- 
diana used  the  Miami  dialect.  Of  the  tribal  names,  Maseoutin  is  prac* 
tieally  tranaUted  in  the  Bngliah  name  "Fire  Nation",  and  Kiehapoo  it 
derived  by  Sehoolemft  from  n 'glk'-a-boo,  or  "otter's  ghost".  TheK 
two  tribes  were  not  members  of  the  IUinoia»Miami  nation,  bnt  were 
eloeely  related  to  it. 

Marameg,  otherwiae  written  maramnk  or  marameeh,  ia  the  Peoria 
word  for  catfiah.  The  old  ehvonielOTi  usually  made  the  ICiami  ftam 
malamak,  and  the  Chippewa  form  manainak.  This  was  a  common  Alpnn- 
quian  name  for  .streams,  which  we  have  preserved  in  the  Merrimae  of 
New  England,  and  the  Maramec  of  Missouri.  Kitchigami  means  great 
water,  and  probably  impliea  reddenoe  near  one  of  the  great  lakes. 
Kaskaskia  is  kak-kak'-kl-a,  which  is  their  name  for  the  katydid. 
Pi-o'-ri-a.  Pe-o-li-a  or  I'e-wa-li-a,  which  are  forms  of  the  same  word,  is 
the  Miami  pa-wa'-li-a,  or  prairie-fire.  Ouaouiatanon  is  presumably  wa- 
wi'«a>tan'-wl,  an  eddy,  literally  ' '  it  goes  in  a  round  channel ",  with  the 
terminal  locative.  It  ia  necessarily  a  place  name,  but  it  might  rcf)-r  to 
any  place  where  there  was  an  ed<ly.  and  there  is  no  tradilion  of  wliat 
place  is  meant.  George  Finley,  who  is  of  Piankeshaw  des^^'ent,  thinks 
that  Piankeshaw  is  from  pi-an-gi'-aa,  which  meana  "fhey  separated,  or 
went  apart,  unwittingly",  which  ia  very  planaiUe.  Bnt  the  Gravier 
ms.s.  dictionary,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Wntkiiison  library  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  gives  the  meaning,  "slit  ears":  and  (Jodfroy  said  the  idea 
it  conveyed  to  him  was  of  "something  scattered  about  the  ears".  Pos- 
sibly it  refers  to  an  old  Miami  custom  of  hair*dresring.  In  the  Relation 
of  1670-1,  Father  Allouez  says  that  the  Ottawaa  wear  their  hair  "short 
and  erect",  and  that  iho  Illinois  "clipping  the  greater  part  of  the  head 
as  do  the  above  named  people,  they  leave  four  great  mustaches,  one  on 
eaeh  side  of  each  ear,  arranging  them  in  such  order  aa  to  avoid  incon- 
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venience  from  them".-^  Tlie  nicaiiing  of  I'epikokias  is  lost,  as  is  tlicir 
ideuuty.  They  united  with  tlie  Miamis  of  Maramech  iu  locatmg  ou  the 
KalaiMWW  river,  in  Hkhigau,  about  1700,  aud  it  is  probable  that  these 
two  eotutituted  what  were  known  a«  the  Eel  Biver  Indiene  In  Indian*. 

The  Miamis  of  today  have  ItMst  even  the  tradition  of  their  aneieut 
mytholog>',  thoui;h  they  retain  some  of  ita  ideas  aud  cusiotiis.  It  is 
known  historically  that  they  had  the  same  general  beliefs  an  the  other 
Aliominiui  tribe*;  and  theee  are  eet  forth  meet  eatiifaetorilj  bgr  Nieolaa 
Perrot,  who  was  almost  constantly  with  these  tribes,  aud  especially  with 
tlie  Miuiiiis.  from  H»65  to  l(V,t'.».  Fatlier  Charlevoix  took  most  of  his 
material  ou  this  subject  from  I'errot's  memoir.  As  there  is  a  very 
general  miacoooeption  of  their  bellefi,  it  ia  worth  wliile  to  reprodnee 
here  a  part  of  Perrot 's  statement: 

"It  cannot  Ik?  said  that  the  Indians  profess  any  doctrine;  it  ia  Un- 
qudbtiouable  that  they  do  uot  follow,  so  to  speak,  auy  religion.  Thegr 
obawve  merely  aome  jodaie  enatoma,  for  they  have  certain  feaata  in 
which  they  do  not  nae  a  knife  to  cut  cooked  meats,  but  devour  them  with 
thi'  tt'eth.  The  women  have  also  the  custom  when  they  ^ve  birth  to 
children,  to  be  for  a  mouth  without  entering  the  lodge  of  their  hus- 
hand,  and  thqr  cannot  during  thia  time  eat  with  men,  or  of  what  haa 
been  prepared  by  men.    For  them  special  cooking  is  done. 

"The  (riiliaiis  have,  for  their  pririi-ipnl  (iiviiiif ies,  the  Great  Hare, 
the  sun,  and  the  manitos  ^diablea),  1  mean  those  who  are  not  converted. 
They  invoke  mit  often  the  Great  Hate,  beeanie  they  reepeet  and  adore 
him  aa  the  ereator  of  the  land,  and  the  sun  as  the  originator  of  light 
but  if  they  put  the  maniton  in  the  nnml»er  of  their  divinities,  and  invoke 
them,  it  is  because  they  fear  them,  and  ask  life  of  them  when  they  make 
their  invocations.  Those  amoug  the  Indians  whom  the  French  call 
aMdieine>aMn  (jonglenn)  apeak  to  the  demon  that  thoy  eonatdt 
eeminf  war  and  the  chase. 

"They  have  many  other  divinities,  to  whom  they  pray  and  which 
they  find  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  earth.  Those  of  the  air 
are  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  and,  in  general,  all  that  they  ean 
see  but  are  unable  to  comprehend,  as  the  moon,  eclipses,  and  the  whirl- 
winds of  unusual  winds.  Th<we  which  are  on  the  earth  consist  of  all  evil 
and  harmful  creatures,  particularly  the  serpents,  panthers,  and  other 
animals  or  birds  aimilar  to  griffooiL**  They  alio  naliide  thaw  whidi 
are  estraordiaaiy  for  beanty  or  defomity  aaMog  their  kind.  ThoM 
whidi  are  in  tho  eartii  are  the  bean»  whieh  paaa  the  winter  without  eat- 
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in(c,  nourishing  theiuKelves  only  by  the  subdtance  which  they  draw  from 
the  navel  l<y  siickinp.  They  rvpfd  in  this  way  all  the  animals  that 
•ojoum  in  caverns  and  holes,  which  they  invoke  when,  in  sleeping,  they 
have  drcameii  of  any  of  them. 

"They  make  for  thoju*  kindn  of  invocations  a  feast  of  food  or  tobacco, 
to  which  the  old  men  are  invited,  and  n*late  in  their  presence  the  dream 


(From  Oeuvres  do  rhamplain,  Quebec  Ed.  1H7(M 

which  they  have  ha<l  ax  the  canne  of  the  fea«t.  which  they  ow»><l  to  the 
one  of  whom  they  hnd  drranitNl.  Then  one  of  the  old  men  acts  Bf>  spokes- 
man, and.  naming  the  creature  to  which  the  fea>>t  is  gixfn  he  addn-s-vs 
to  him  the  following  wonU:  'Have  mer<*y  on  him  who  offers  to  the* 
(mentioning  eaeh  thing  offereil  by  name  i  ;  have  men-y  on  his  family; 
grant  to  him  whatever  he  nee.U'.  All  the  aw^iotantK  re^pond  in  unison 
'O:  O!"  many  timev.  until  the  prayer  is  conoludeii;  and  thi»  word  'O* 
signifies  the  ume  with  them  as  it  doen  with  u.«". 

This  illuKtratefi  the  only  kind  of  prayer  to  the  manitos  (ma-n^t'-o* 
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mt'-U)  that  the  ICiainis  nae  at  present,  or  ptohMy  need  tt  that  tim^ 

i.  a.  aopfklieation  accomjianying  an  offering.  The  fundamental  concept 
of  the  Miami  faith  is  that  there  is  "uo  getting  something  for  nothing". 
Thia  is.  due  to  the  character  of  the  mauitos,  for  outside  of  the  ideas  iu- 
eoleated  by  Christian  teaching,  tbqr  have  no  conception  of  any  snper- 
natural  being  that  is  absolutely  pood  or  absolutely  bad.  All  of  them 
can  be  plai:ated,  and  will  treat  you  well  if  placated,  but  are  liable  to  do 
you  an  injury  if  not  placated.  And  these  prayers,  invocations  and 
feaata  are  not  to  tiie  earthly  animala  named  hy  Penot  but  to  the  q»irit, 
or  manito  animals  of  the  same  iiaiiic.  The  earthly  animals  arc  regarded 
as  the  descendants  of  the  spirit  animal,  or  as  under  its  special  protection, 
and  may  receive  consideration  on  that  account,  but  they  are  not  objects 
for  prayer  or  invoeatioD,  and  never  mre.  Neither  are  there  now  any 
of  the  formalities  of  assemblage  mentioned  by  Perrot.  The  modem 
practice,  for  it  still  continues  to  some  extent  with  the  old  people,  and 
this  without  regard  to  their  professions  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  faith, 
b  for  the  person  making  the  offering  to  addresa  the  manito  direct,  calling 
him  Ni-ma'-co-mi'-na  (our  grandfather)  or,  in  abbreviated  form,  Ma'-ca. 
In  the  address,  however,  they  use  "secret  words",  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn. 

The  Great  Hare,  otherwise  known  aa  Midiaboo,  Kanabecho,  Nana- 
bozho  Nanabonsh,  Messou,  Oisakcdjak,  etc,  was  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  beneficent  supernatural  in  the  Miami  theo^jony.  They 
have  lost  all  trace  of  him  now  except  in  their  legends  of  Wi-sa'-ka- 
teak^'Wa,  who  waa  the  ineamatioa  of  Ifiehaboo,  and  who  waa  not  a 
worshipful  character  as  presented  in  these  legends,  This  is  no  doubt 
the  re.sult  of  a  prolonged  debasement  of  the  original  conception.  As 
Brintou  aptly  puts  it :  "  This  is  a  low,  modern  and  corrupt  version  of 
the  eharaeter  of  Ifiehaboo,  bearing  no  more  resemblanee  to  hia  real 
and  ancient  one  than  the  language  and  acts  of  our  Savior  and  the 
apostles  in  the  coarse  Mystery  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  do  to  those 
revealed  by  the  Evangelists"." 

The  Miami  theory  of  ereation  atarta  with  the  prq(Maition  that  "there 
was  nothing  but  water  before  the  earth  (i.  e.  the  visible  earth,  the  dry 
land)  wa.s  created;  and  that  on  this  vast  expanse  of  water  floated  a 
great  rafl  u£  logs,  on  which  were  all  the  animals  of  all  kinds  that  are 
on  the  earth,  of  whidi  the  Great  Hare  waa  chief*'.  The  Great  Hare  told 
the  animals  that  if  he  could  get  some  earth  from  beneath  the  water, 
he  could  make  a  land  large  enough  for  them  to  live  on.  The  beaver 
was  first  induced  to  dive  for  this  purpose,  but  after  a  long  stay  came 
np  inaensible  from  exhanstimi,  and  nnaooesesftiL  The  ottiur  then  tried, 
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but  with  no  better  success.  Then  the  muskrat  went  down,  and  after 
a  stay  of  twenty-four  hours  came  up  insensible;  but  in  one  of  bis 
elenehed  pans  they  found  a  grain  of  sand,  from  which  Miehaboo  made 
an  island.  .  •      *  « 

They  proceeded  to  occupy  this  island,  which  was  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  Miehaboo  until  it  became  the  continent ;  and  when  one 
of  the  animal*  died  Miehaboo  would  take  its  body  and  make  a  man  of 
it,  as  he  did  also  with  the  bodies  of  fish  and  animals  found  on  the  shores. 
This  was  the  a.scril>ed  reason  for  the  animal  totems  of  the  various  claus, 
and  their  claimed  descent  from  various  animals.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Hbhaboo  reqotnd  matter  with  which  to  create  anything.  The  Indians 
had  no  conception  of  creation  by  fiat,  or  of  making  something  from 
nothing?.  They  Iwlieved  that  matter  was  eternal,  and.  as  Perrot  says, 
"In  r^ard  to  the  ocean  and  the  tirinament,  they  believe  that  these  were 
from  eternity".  Tbia  ereation  legend  bad  muautm  yariant  farma.**' 
In  several  of  these  the  story  of  Miehaboo  appaaia  to  be  a  flood  legmd 
instead  of  a  creation  lepend ;  and  this  is  true  of  one  recorded  even 
earlier  than  that  of  Perrut.  In  his  Relation  of  1633,  Father  LeJeune 
reeorda  tlie  Mbntagntdse  legend  of  Mflana,  their  Midkaboo,  who  offandod 
eertain  water  manitos;  and  they  brought  on  the  flood,  from  which  lia 
restored  the  earth.*''  But  in  all  of  these  the  deluge  was  prior  to  the 
creation  of  man  by  Miehaboo  j  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
oonaidarinflr  the  bidian  eoneeption  of  divinity. 

It  is  singular  that  Miehaboo  and  10«el-bl-sl  are  confused  in  soma 
authoritative  works,'*  as  they  were  not  only  .distinct,  but  also  enemies, 
and  both  of  them  are  frequently  mentioned  by  travelers.  MI'-cI-bi-si  is 
the  Chippewa  naaw  of  Hie  panther,  or  as  La  Hontan  puts  it:  "The 
Wdiibiehi  is  a  sort  of  Tyger,  only  'tis  less  than  the  common  Tyger,  and 
not  so  much  speckl'd".**  The  Spirit  Panther,  which  bears  this  sauM 
name  of  Mi'-ci-bl'-sl  (i.  e.  the  big  cat)  was  "the  god  of  the  waters"  or 
"the  oianito  of  Ike  wators  and  the  AsIms".**  He  was  supposed  to  dwell 
In  deep  places  where  the  water  seems  to  boil  up  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
this  motion  of  the  water  is  caused  by  moving  his  tail.  The  Indians 
f£fered  him  gifts  to  secure  his  aid  in  fishing,  and  to  secure  protection 
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from  the  dangers  of  u&vigatiou.  These  dangers  were  frequent  in  the 
me  of  bireh-bark  «aiKM^  and  whooflrer  the  lakes  were  rough  the  mis- 
sionary passengers  were  grieved  by  the  idolatry  of  the  Indiana,  who 

believed  in  "safety  first"  when  it  could  be  obtained  by  throwing  a 
little  tobacco  to  Mi'-ci-bi'-si.  The  French  travelers  sometimes  called 
this  tnanito  LHoimiie  Tyger,  becatbe  he  was  represented  as  having  the 
fiaoe  of  a  man. 

The  Miami  name  of  this  manito  is  Leu'-nl-pln'-ja,  or  the  Man-Cut, 
and  a  pool  where  he  is  residing  is  called  Len'-ni-piu'-ja-ka'-mi.  There 
ia  one  of  theae  plaeea  on  tha  Mfaaiaaiiiawa  riyer,  and  there  are  some 
■lartliiig  legends  concerning  eventa  there.  He  is  also  the  "spirit"  that 
was  supposed  to  inhabit  Lake  Maniton,  in  Fulton  County;  and  he  gives 
the  name  to  the  Shawnese  clan  to  which  Teeumtha  belonged  of  Manetuwi 
Msi-pessi,  of  whieb  it  la  aaid:  "The  Ibi-pessi,  when  the  epithet  ni- 
raenloiia  (manetuwi)  is  added  to  it,  means  a  'celestial  tiger,'  i.  Oi,  a 
meteor  or  shooting  star.  The  manetuwi  msi-pessi  lives  in  water  only,  and 
is  visible  not  as  an  animal,  but  as  a  shooting  star, "  But  the  activities  of 
this  manito  are  not  confined  to  the  water.  He  eorraqMmda  to  tba  "Fire 
Dragon"  of  other  mythologieB;  and  when  they  aee  a  meteor,  the  old 
|fift"*?f  say  that  it  is  Lcn'-nl-pln'-ja  going  from  one  sea  to  another. 
Oodfroy  said  that  the  reason  he  stayed  in  deep  waters  was  to  avoid 
setting  the  world  on  fire;  but  FMey  aaid  that  it  was  to  avoid  danger 
of  being  harmed  by  Tdng'-wi-a,  the  Thunder,  who  is  a  sort  of  American 
Thor.  Althoiigrh  not  now  worshipped,  TcIng'-wT-a  is  still  regarded  as  a 
manito,  but  the  lightning  is  considered  the  effect  of  his  blows.  Hence, 
the  Miamis  do  not  say  that  anything  has  bam  atmdc  by  lightning,  but 
by  Thunder.  Finlqr  saya  that  one  of  LSnn!-pIn-ja'a  honia  is  white,  and 
one  blue. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  refer  to  the  celebrated  pictured 
rocks  which  were  formerly  on  the  Miariirippi  river  just  above  Alton, 
but  wUeh  have  now  been  qnarried  away.  When  Father  Marquette 
made  his  rirst  trip  down  the  Mississippi  ho  hail  been  warned  against 
it  by  the  .Menomiuees,  who  told  him  that  the  great  river  was  ''full  of 
horrible  monsters,  which  derouTed  men  and  eanoes  together",  and  that 
at  one  point  there  waa  a  demon  that  barred  narigation.**  He  made 
light  of  the  warning,  but  apparently  was  nn  the  Inokout  for  them ;  and 
he  saw  one,  for  he  says:  "We  saw  on  the  water  a  monster  with  the  head 
of  a  tiger,  a  sharp  nose  like  that  of  a  wildcat,  with  whiskers  and  .straight 
erect  ears.  The  head  waa  gray  and  the  neck  quite  blaek;  but  we  saw 
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DO  more  creatures  of  this  sort".^^  A  little  later,  when  he  reached  the 
pictured  rocks,  he  wrote:  "While  skirting  some  rocks,  which  by  their 
height  and  length  inspired  awe,  we  saw  upon  one  of  them  two  painted 
monsters  which  at  first  made  us  afraid,  and  upon  which  the  boldest 
savages  dare  not  long  rest  their  eyes.  They  are  as  large  as  a  calf :  they 
have  horns  on  their  heads  like  those  of  a  deer,  a  horrible  look,  red  eyes, 
a  beard  like  a  tiger's,  a  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  a  body  covered  with 
scales,  and  so  long  a  tail  that  it  winds  all  around  the  body  passing  above 
the  head  and  going  back  between  the  legs,  ending  in  a  fish's  tail". 


Marquette's  JIonster 
(Len'-ni-piu'-j{i,  or  Man-Cat  of  the  Peorias  and  Illinois;  Jll-el-bi'-sl,  of 

the  Northern  tribes.) 

This  rock,  which  had  numerous  other  pictographs  in  addition,  has 
been  quite  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians,  and  has  been  known  as  "the  Pia&a 
Rock"  since  William  McAdams  published  his  "Record  of  Ancient 
Races  in  the  Mississippi  Valley",  in  1887,  in  which  he  said  it  was  so 
called.  Mr.  McAdams  was  a  farmer  of  the  vicinity,  who  took  great 
interest  in  prehistoric  matters,  and  he  performed  a  real  service  by  pre- 
serving two  pictures  of  Marquette's  monsters.  The  best  one,  which  is 
labeled  "Flying  Dragon",  and  inscribed  "Made  by  Wra.  Dennis,  April 
3d,  1825",  is  reproduced  here.'*  McAdams  says:  "The  name  Piasa  is 
Indian,  and  sigTiifies  in  the  Illini  'The  Bird  which  devours  men'  ". 

»».Tw«uit  Relations,  Vol.  59,  p.  111. 

8*  Both  pictures  were  reproduced  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  with 
iin  extended  discussion,  in  1892-3,  p.  040. 
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There  is  no  flneh  word  in  tlie  Illinois,  and  it  would  not  have  that  anan- 

ing  if  there  were.  Amos  Stoddard  came  nearer  to  it  seventy-five  years 
earlier,  when  he  wrote:  "What  they  (Joliet  and  Marquette)  call 
Pamted  Montm  <m  the  tide  of  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  apparently 
inaeeeanUe  to  man,  between  the  Miaaouri  and  Dlinoia,  and  known  to 
the  moderns  by  the  name  of  Piesa,  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation."^'^ That  tliis  was  the  early  pronuneiation  is  shown  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  Executive  Journal  of  Indiana  Territory:  "Jan- 
nary  lit,  1807.  A  Liaeence  was  granted  to  Bli  Langford  to  keep  a 
ferry  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis-sippi  in  St.  Clair  County  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  two  miles  from  Pyesaw  Rock." 

The  Illinois  and  Miami  name  is  Pa-i'-sa,  plural  Pa-i'-sa-ki,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  race  of  "little  men"  corresponding  to  the  elvea  and  ko- 
bolds.  They  are  rather  friendly  to  men,  and  will  not  injure  yon  unless 
you  intrude  on  their  preserves.  They  live  under  the  water  usually,  and 
are  the  same  people  who  were  said  to  make  arrow-heads  for  Indians  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  When  an  Indian  dies,  two  of  them  come  to  guide 
his  q>irit  over  the  Milky  Way,  whieh  is  the  path  of  departed  spirits  to 
the  "happj-  hunting  grounds".  The  monster  represeijted  is  L6n'-nl- 
pln'-ja,  or  MI'-eT-bi'-si.  and  his  picture  wa.s  probably  believed  to  have 
been  placed  there  as  warning  of  the  Leu'-ui-piu'-ja-ka'-mi,  which  Mar- 
quette found  at  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  five  miles  farther  down.  It 
is  probable  that  the  .stories  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  this  country  originated 
in  In<liaii  legends  of  tin  Pa-i'-sa-ki,  just  as  the  report  of  grififona  came 
from  their  Ml'-ci-bi'-si  stories. 

In  the  eariieat  Peoria  and  Miami  tesEts  and  voeabolaries,  the  mxd 
used  for  "Qod"  is  Ki'-cl-ma-nit'-o-wa  (The  Great  Spirit^varied  in 
other  dialects  to  fii'-fcT-ina-ni'  to,  ete  V  and  this  is  still  used  by  some 
of  the  AltroiKiuiaii  tribes  for  the  white  man's  God,  With  the  Miarais  it 
•  has  been  dropped  so  Completely  that  1  have  never  found  a  Miami  who 
had  heard  the  word,  though  they  all  understood  its  primary  meaning  at 
once.  In  1797,  when  Volney  obtained  his  Miami  vocabularv-,  he  gave  for 
"God"  the  alternative,  "Kitelii  Manetoua  or  Kajehelanpoua".  The 
latter  word,  Kii-ei'-hi-lan'-gwa,  means  literally  "he  who  made  us  all", 
and  unquestionably  in  its  original  use  referred  to  Miehaboo.  But  both 
of  these  words  are  now  out  of  use,  and  Ka-ci'-hi-wl-a,  i.  e.  the  Creator, 
Is  now  used  for  "God".  The  cxpbi nation  of  this  is  that  Ki'-ei-ma-ngf- 
o-wa  was  the  name  of  the  Great  Serpent,  who  was  not  a  beneficent 
spirit,  but  merely  the  most  powerful  ol  the  maaitos,.  and  with  mthnr  a 
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worse  disposition  than  most  of  them.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Jlichaboo, 
and  altogether  corresponded  more  nearly  to  the  ohi  world  conception  of 
the  devil  than  to  the  conception  of  God.  The  Miamis  and  Illinois  were 
more  rapidly  Christianized  than  any  of  the  other  western  tribes,  and, 
no  doubt,  when  the  true  character  of  Ki'-ci-ma-net'-o-wa  was  learned  by 
the  missionaries,  their  influence  was  used  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 


S.vRAH  Wadsworth 
(Wi-ka'-pi-mln-dja,  or  The  Linn  Tree.  A  Wea  woman,  native  of  Indiana) 

word.  I  am  confident  that  the  Miamis  never  had  any  conception  of  a 
divine,  omnipotent,  beneficent  spirit,  similar  to  the  Christian,  Jewish, 
or  Platonic  conceptions  of  Gotl,  until  they  got  it  from  the  missionaries; 
and  I  think  this  was  true  of  all  the  Indians. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  manitos,  the  Miami  took  no  chances;  and 
therefore,  in  addition  to  offerings  and  prayers,  if  he  knows  any  charms 
that  will  prevent  injury,  he  uses  them  also.    In  proposing  an  offering 
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one  says  to  anotluT:  "A-ko'-la  (smoke)  nfi-ina'-wa-ta'-\vl  (let  us  offer) 
ki-ma'-co-nii'-ua  ^uur  graudfather).  Grandfather  is  tlie  uuot>t  respectful 
and  endearing  tern  that  ean  be  need  to  an  elder  or  euperior;  in  fiuniliar 
usage  it  is  shortened  to  Mft'-ca.  Tobacco,  which  is  especially  agreeable 
to  all  intelligent  manitos,  is  smoked  and  puffed  out  towards  the  lot-ation 
of  the  manito,  or  sometimes  tiirowu  on  the  fire  to  ascend  in  smoke  or 
thrown  into  the  water  or  the  air.  The  word  'for  saerifioe  in^pUai 
throwing. 

In  addition  to  tobacco,  the  old  Miamis  use  a  mixture  of  the  common 
everlasting  (Gnaphalium  polycephalum),  which  the  Weas  call  p&'-w&- 
kl'-U,  and  the  Miamia  pftt«k'-U  (odorona),  and  the  leavea  of  the  red 
oedar.  These  are  dried,  rubbed  to  powder  in.  the  hands,  and  thrown  to 
the  manito.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  prayer:  "Ni-mii'-eo-mi'-na  (our 
grandfather)  lam-pii'-na-ci'-so-la'-m&  (do  not  harm  us)  ki-t&'-ma-ki-&'- 
li'Ui-lo'-mft  (ham  merqr  on  oa)".  Sarah  IVkdaworth  CWi-ka^p** 
mbt^'dia,  or  Linn  Tree)  informed  me  that  one  day  an  ugly  cyclone  cloud 
was  movino:  down  from  the  North  towards  their  house,  in  Oklahoma, 
when  she  ran  out  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  offered,  the  above  incenae 
and  invoeation;  and,  unknown  to  her,  Annt  Snaan  Medicine  (Wa'-no* 
kam'-kwfi,  or  Fog  Woman)  went  out  on  the  other  side  and  did  the  same. 
They  each  also  threw  out  a  sliovelful  of  hot  coals,  which  the  storm 
manito  cannot  cross.  The  cloud  broke  in  two,  and  the  two  parts  went 
around  them  without  injury.  The  Ifiamis  had  a  amail  yariety  of  tobacco, 
which  they  raised  themselves,  that  wa.s  used  for  offeriogs. 

Some  of  the  most  lastinff  of  their  old  beliefs  are  in  their  funeral 
customs.  With  little  regard  to  their  Christian  aCBliatious,  the  Miamis 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
eziatence  of  a  hell.  They  l)elieve  in  a  "happy  hunting  ground",  which 
they  call  a-tci'-pai-a  a'-hi  wi-a'-kl-wa'-tcl  (where  the  spirit  dwells) 
This  delightful  spirit  land  is  reached  by  a  long  road,  including  what  we 
call  tiie  Milky  Way,  and  which  the  IGamia  call  a-tcr*pai-I-k»-na'>wl 
(the  spirit  path).  This  was  the  original  Algonquian  belief,  as  Father 
Le  Jeune  reeonled  it  in  1634:  "They  call  the  milky  way  Tchipai 
meskanau,  the  path  of  souls,  because  they  think  the  souls  raise  them- 
aelvea  through  this  way  in  going  to  that  great  village".''  In  their 
funerals,  at  least  |intil  quite  recently,  they  observed  the  Indian  cere- 
monial, whether  neeompanied  by  Christian  services  or  not.  In  this 
some  prominent  or  old  person  takes  position  at  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
and  deUvMB  an  addrcia  to  the  dead,  triddi  thoy  call  ^h/-ma4M.  A 
typical  form  of  this  addrcaa^  whidi  ia  viried  more  or  Icaa  at  the  will  of 
the  apeaher,  ia  aa  foUowat 


■T  Jsralt  BdatfaMii^  Td.  6^  p.  UL 
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Ni'-ka    i'  (M-iion'-gI  a-in'-gwi-lat'-kwi  nii'-to-sa'-m-wi'-a-nl 
Frieud,  us  it  is  now  you  have  come  to  the  oiid  you  were  living 

I-a'-kwa-ml'-Bi-lo'  fi-i'-cl  i'-a  r-a-nl.        A-pwa-lap'-so-lo'.  WIs'-sa 
Hake  every  effort  where  you  are  f^ing.  Do  not  look  back.  Many 

ka'-ti  ko-tfi'-li-wa'-ki ;    ka'-ti  sa'-ki-ha'-kl.  I-a'-kwa-mi'-sMo'} 
Trill     they  tempt  you ;  will     they  friph ten  you.  Do  your  best; 

I'-cT-ka'-tl  uti-wa'-tci,     a-wti'-mau-tfwi'-ki  luiu'-dji-ma'-ha 
then  will  yoa  aee  him,    our  relatives       long  ago 

aHM-ta'-U.        I-a'-kwarmr-fll-lo';  i'-ci-ka'-ti  nJUpIl-sa'-tcI, 
yoa  aee  them.       Do  all  you  ean;    then  will  you  get  to  him, 

Id-mlHio-mi'-na.  Nf-nl'-ta-wl  nd-kwA'-U-ma-ka'-nl  kI-iiii'«eo-mi'-na. 
our  grandfather.  Always       you  think  of  him,   our  grandfather. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  tliis  address  the  important  personage  of 
the  spirit  world  is  not  KS-ci'-hi'Wl.a,  but  Ki-mtl'-co-mi'-na :  ami  this 
originally  meant  Miohalxvo.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  funeral,  who 
SO  desire,  throw  bits  of  earth  into  the  grave,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  spirit  frmn  returning  to  trouble  them.  They  dislike 
spiritual  visitations,  and  when  apprehensive  of  them,  they  made  a  eirde 
of  ashes  about  tho  lorltrc,  <ir  lionse,  which  the  spirits  cannot  cross.  They 
also  used  a  vegetable  "medicine"  called  black  root  (mfi-ka'-ta-wa- 
tcip'-ki),^  which  they  rubbed  on  a  guu-barrel,  and  then  fired  the  gun 
at  any  strange  mnse  whieh  th^  suspected  to  be  made  by  spirits,  at  the 
aame  time  asking  nl-ma'-eo-mi'-na  to  make  the  bullet  hit  the  mark. 

This  is  a  survival  of  an  ancient  and  widespread  faith.  La  Potherie 
recounts  how  the  Miamis  fired  gvms,  beat  drums,  and  yelled  vociferously 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  chiefb  gave  the  explanation; 
^'Our  old  nicn  have  taught  US  that  when  the  Moon  is  sick  it  i.s  necessary 
■to  assist  her  by  discharpring  arrows  and  makinp  a  great  deal  of  noi.se,  in 
order  to  cause  terror  in  the  spirits  who  are  trying  to  cause  her  death; 
then  she  regains  her  strength,  and  returns  to  her  fermtr  eonditi<m. 
If  men  did  not  aid  her  alie  would  die,  and  we  would  no  koger  see 
clearly  at  night ;  and  thus  we  could  no  longer  separate  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year".""*  This  unfailing  remedy,  as  shown  by  Latifau.  was  general 
with  the  natives  of  America.  Civilized  man  probably  makes  enough 
noise  to  secure  the  result  without  any  q»eeial  effort. 

iH  T  hnvf  not  aecn  this  plant,  but  imafpne  that  it  in  Rudbwkia  hirta,  a»  the  Indian 
•aid,  "the  Whites  oall  it  Bachelor's  Button,  >M>oau!ie  a  hiifton  groma  on  the  top,  whiek 
ia  ia  th«  midst  of  •  brows  flower.  The  stalka  are  from  two  to  three  f«et  taU. " 

MBlair'h  Indian  Tribai,  ToA.  2,  p.  121. 
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The  general  loss  of  their  original  religion  myths  by  the  Miamis  ia 
due  to  their  general  early  acceptance  of  Christianitj'.  The  pioneer 
missionaries  pronounced  them  "very  docile",  "the  most  civil  and  most 


Indians  Driving  Okk  Eclii*se  of  Moon 
(After  Lafitau.   The  lower  part  portrays  the  12th  Chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  which  Lafitau  considered  analogous) 

liberal"  of  the  western  tribes,  and  having  "a  docility  which  has  no 
savor  of  barbarism".*"  Their  conversion  also  had  a  material  effect  on 
their  habits  and  physical  characteristics.   La  Hontan  says  of  the  west- 


4«  Jesuit  BeUtions,  Vol.  59,  pp.  101-3;  Vol.  55,  p.  213. 
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em  Algonkins  at  the  earliest  period  of  contact  with  the  French:  "They 
are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  vigorous  as  most  of  the  French  in  raising 
of  weightt  nith  fheir  amis,  or  eanying  burdens  on  fheir  badcs;  but  to 
make  amends  for  that  they  are  indefatigable  and  inured  to  hardships, 
insomuch  that  the  inconveniences  of  cold  and  heat  have  no  impression 
upon  them ;  their  whole  time  being  spent  in  the  way  of  exercise,  whether 
at  nmning  up  and  down,  at  hunting  and  flahingr,  or  in  dandng  and 
playing  at  foot  ball,  or  sndi  i[amM  as  require  the  motion  of  the  legs".*^ 
This  Avas  the  result  of  a  Spartan  athletic  training  which  was  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Miamis;  and  La  Hontan  further  speaks  of  their 
sexual  continence,  in  this  connection,  and  their  explanation  that 
excesses  "bo  enervate  them  that  they  have  not  the  same  measore  of 
strength  to  undergo  great  fatigries,  and  that  thdr  hams  are  too  weak 
for  long  marches  or  quick  pursuits". 

In  his  letter  to  the  Provincial,  on  Oct  21,  1683,  Father  Beschefer 
says  of  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  hy  Father  Allones:  "With 
r^ard  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Ifiamis,  he  has  not  much  trouble  in 
disabusing  them  about  these,  because  nearly  all  consist  in  the  very 
strict  observance  of  certain  fasts,  of  several  days  duration — which  the 
old  nun  eauae  the  youtii  to  undeKgo^  in  ordor  that  they  may  discover 
during  their  deep  the  object  upon  whieh  th«r  good 'fortune  deprads 
and  no  sooner  had  the  father  shown  them  the  vanity  of  those  dreams 
than  the  young  men,  deli<rhted  to  bo  freed  from  that  obligation,  which 
to  them  seemed  a  very  hard  one,  abandoned  the  fasts.  The  old  men 
have  also  been  eompdled  to  admit  that  their  only  reason— which  they 
had  neTertheless  covered  with  specious  pretext  of  religion — was  to  inure 
the  young  men  to  fatigue,  and  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  heavy".** 

The  food  of  the  Miamis  is  a  matter  of  ethnologic  interest.  Count 
Tolneyt  who  was  a  firm  belierer  in  the  ini!««mee  of  elimalie^  soil  and 
food  on  the  human  race,  said  of  llie  Vidians  on  the  Wabash:  "Thqr 
have  a  good  soil,  with  finer  maixe,  and  greator  plenty  of  game  than  are 
found  cast  of  the  mountains.  Hen  c  it  is  that  the  natives  are  a  stont, 
well-formed  race.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Shawanese,  the  stature 
of  those  women  astonished  me  more  llian  their  beauty*'.  At  that  time 
(1797)  tho  Miamis  had  adopted  some  of  tke  wMte  man's  food,  for 
William  Wells  told  Volney :  "They  raise  some  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
even  cabbages  and  turnips.  Their  captives  have  planted  peach  and 
apple  trees,  and  taught  IIimi  to  breed  poultr>',  pigs,  and  even  eowa;  in 
short  th^  are  aa  much  improved  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Choetaws".*" 


oThwaite's  L*  Hontan,  p.  415. 

«*  JnoH  BdstioM,  Vol.  62,  p.  208. 

«•  View  of  ifa*  Cainate  Sad  flaO  of  tiie  U.     i^  860. 
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If  food  had  affected  their  physique,  its  effects  must  have  beguD 
long  before  their  contact  with  the  whites;  and  they  evidently  had  this 
advantage  at  an  early  day.  Ferrot  notes  the  difference  between  the 
food  nippUei  of  the  tribes  of  the  irooded  countriei  and  tfaoie  of  tfa« 
prairies.  Of  the  former  he  says:  "Tho  kinds  of  food  which  the  savages 
like  best,  and  which  tliey  Tnakc  the  most  effort  to  obtain,  are  the  Indian 
corn,  the  kidney  bean,  and  the  squash.  If  they  are  without  these  they 
think  they  are  fasting,  no  matter  what  abundance  of  meat  and  fish  they 
may  have  ic  their  stores,  the  Indian  eom  being  to  them  what  bread  is 
to  Frenchmen.  The  Algonkins  (i.  e.  the  Canada  tribe),  however,  and 
all  the  northeni  tribes,  who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  do  not  lay  up 
corn;  but  when  it  is  given  to  them  while  they  are  out  hunting,  they 
regard  it  as  a  spedal  treat 

"Those  people  eommonly  live  only  by  hunting  or  fishing;  they  have 
mooae,  caribou  and  hears,  but  the  beaver  is  the  most  commoii  of  all  their 
game.  They  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  in  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions when  they  encounter  some  rabbits,  martens,  or  partridges,  from 
whidi  to  malm  a  soap;  and  withont  what  we  call  tripe  de  roehe-Hvhieh 
yon  would  say  is  a  species  of  gny  moss,  dry,  and  resembling  oublies,** 
and  whieh  of  itself  has  only  an  earthy  taste,  and  the  flavor  of  the  soup 
in  which  it  has  been  cooked — most  of  their  families  would  perish  of 
hanger.  Some  of  these  have  been  known  who  were  compelled  to  eat 
their  own  ehildren,  and  others  whom  starvation  has  entirely  destroyed. 
For  the  northern  eountry  is  the  most  sterile  region  in  the  world,  since 
in  many  places  one  will  not  find  a  single  bird  to  hunt;  however  they 
gathw  there  plenty  of  blueberries  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, which  they  are  careful  to  dry  and  keep  for' a  time  of  need".** 

But  passinp  from  these  wooded  countries  to  the  lands  of  the  Miamis 
and  Illinoi-i,  Perrot  continues:  "The  savage  peoples  who  inhabit  the 
prairies  have  life-long  good  fortune ;  animals  and  birds  are  found  there 
in  great  numbers,  with  numbrakss  rivem  abounding  In  fish.  Those 
people  are  naturally  very  industrious,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
fultivation  of  the  soil,  whieh  is  very  fertile  for  Indian  Com.  It  also 
produces  beans,  squaskes  (both  large  and  small)  of  excellent  flavor, 
froits,  and  mai^  kinds  ef  roots.  Thegr  have  in  espeeial  a  certain  method 
of  preparing  scinaahea  ^tb  the  Indian  com  eooked  while  in  its  mUk, 

**  These  are  w&fera,  us«<  to  faaten  peper  together.  The  reference  i«  to  the 
^latinouB  character  of  the  plant.  Tripe  de  roehe  is  the  edible  lichen,  Umbiliearia 
dillcniL  It  ia  oaed  for  food  oi^  tM  ft  last  immt;  and  FatlMr  Andro  woU  atft  of  itt 
'*Xt  is  aeeemry  to  eleoe  wuS  tiym  wImb  ens  iNgltas  te  sat  tl"  (losslt  Htfatlsa% 
Vol.  55,  p.  151.) 

41  Blair's  ladiaa  Tribes  VcL  1,  p.  102. 
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which  they  mix  and  cook  together  and  then  dry,  which  has  a  very  sweet 
taste.  Finally,  melons  grow  there  which  have  a  juice  no  less  agreeable 
than  refreshing". 

The  Miamis  were  equally  agricultural  in  their  homes  on  the  Wabash 
and  Maumee.*"  The  exjjeditions  of  the  whites  against  them  made  a 
specialty  of  destroying  their  crops,  and  Wilkinson,  Scott  and  others 
call  attention  to  the  extent  of  their  fields.  Gen,  Wayne  wrote:  "The 
very  extensive  and  highly-cultivated  fields  and  gardens  show  the  work 


Treaty  with  Potawatomis  at  Chippewvnitno,  1836 
(From  painting  by  Winters) 

of  many  hands.  The  margins  of  those  lieautiful  rivers,  the  Miamis  of 
the  Lake  (Maumec)  and  Auglaize  appear  like  one  continued  village 
for  a  number  of  miles  both  above  and  below  thii  place ;  nor  have  I  ever 
before  beheld  such  immense  fields  of  com  in  an>'  part  of  America,  from 
Canada  to  Florida 

It  was  noted  by  the  French  that  the  Miaais  raised  a  kind  of  corn 
differing  from  that  raised  by  the  Indians  about  Detroit,  and  it  was  said : 
"It  is  whiter,  of  the  same  size  as  the  other,  the  skin  much  finer,  and 

«•  Jesuit  Relations,  Vol.  55,  p.  2J3;  Vol.  69,  p.  21>;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  Vol.  9,  pp. 
891-2. 

«7  Dillon 'a  Indiana,  p.  340. 
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the  meal  much  whiter  ".^   This  is  probaUy  what  the  Miaidif  called 

no-kin'-gwa-nu'-ni,  or  soft  corn,  because  it  ^ouud  ea.sily.  It  was  used 
for  lye  homiuy,  and  was  the  favorite  coru  for  parching,  as  it  was  easily 
dwwed.  Pandied  com,  not  ground,  h  eaUed  ldt^-n-iiilii''-gi ;  when 
groand,  as  it  usually  was  when  eairied  for  food,  it  is  called 
kl-ta'-sa-ka'-nl.  Corn  in  the  milk  was  preserved  by  boiling  and  then 
drying  it.  This  is  called  min-dji'-pl  co-ko'-sa-nnn'-i,n.  The  favorite  corn 
of  the  Miamis  of  recent  times  is  what  the  whites  call  "si^uaw  corn", 
and  th^  eall  ik43'-parUn'-gw|pmI'4iI  (blue  eom),  or  sometimes 
to^^nl-a  mln-dj!'-pl  (Indian  com),  or  Mi-a'm!  mln-dji'-jril  (Miami 
corn).  This  is  an  early  variety,  and  sweeter  tlian  ordinary  corn.  The 
Indians  are  very  fond  of  a  soup  made  of  scraped  green  coru,  which  is 
ealled  min-dji'-pi  n  'po'-pl,  or  eom  soup. 

Perrot  farther  says:  "The  various  kinds  of  uninnJa  that  the 
(prairie"^  country  furnishes  are:  buffaloes,  elks,  bears,  lynxes,  raccoons, 
and  panthers,  whose  flesh  is  very  good  for  food.  There  are  also  beavers, 
and  black  and  gray  wolves,  whose  skins  serve  as  their  garments  j  and 
still  otlier  animals  which  also  tii^  use  lor  food.  The  hjrds  or  fowls  of 
tbe  rivers  and  swamps  are :  swans,  bustards,  wild  gaase,  and  ducks  of  all 
kinds.  Pelicans  are  very  common,  but  they  have  an  oily  flavor,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  which  is  so  disagreeable  that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  them. 
The  land  Inrds  are  turkeys,  pheasants,  quails,  pigeons,  and  eurlews  like 
laige  hens,  of  excellent  flavor.  In  that  region  are  found  still  otfaor  birds, 
especially  innumerable  cranes".*^ 

This  translation  is  somewhat  doubtful.  If  Perrot  did  not  intend  to 
inolnde  deer  in  "cerfs",  which  is  here  translated  "elks",  he  omitted 
the'nuMt  important  food  animal  of  the  region.  He  certainly  did  not 
mean  what  wc  rointnonly  call  lynxes  (i.  e.  flic  Canadian  lynx)  by  "chats 
cerviers",  for  they  arc  not  found  in  the  prairie  conntrj'  south  of  Canada. 
What  he  pi-obably  intended  was  the  common  wildcat  (bay  lynx  or  bob 
eat)  whieh  was  oommoa  in  the  region  referred  to  wherever  woods  were 
found.  Godfroy  informed  me,  however,  that  the  Indians  ate  only  the 
ribs  of  the  wildcat,  and  believed  that  eating  the  legs  would  cause  cramps. 
Like  other  sensible  people,  the  Indians  would  eat  almost  any  animal  or 
in  ease  of  emergency,  hut  they  had  prefsieneea.  They  did  not 
ordinarily  eat  wdves,  tuMKM,  minks,  ae  skunks;  nor  tiie  smaller  jwiiwift^ 
such  as  ground  squirrels,  weasels,  rats  or  mice.  They  ate  groundhogs, 
and  considered  porcupines  a  delicacy,  except  in  the  pine  woods,  where 
their  flesh  tastes  of  pine.  Godfroy  said  he  never  knew  an  Indian  to  eat 


«9  N.  Y.  Col.  DocB.,  Vol.  9,  p.  891. 
«•  Blvr ladiMi  Trib^  VoL  1,  p.  114. 
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a  dog,  though  they  certainly  did  in  early  tiuH's.  Possibly  this  is  a  change 
of  enstoni  <iu«-  to  a  i-liHti^'c  of  dops.  frotn  tiu  ir  urigioal  WOlf  dogs  to  the 
more  valuable  or  less  edible  Kuropeau  vanetieii. 

Of  the  water  birds,  it  is  not  eertain  what  Perrot  meant  hj  bustard* 
(outardes),  for  the  Euntpoan  bustard  is  a  land  bird,  more  like  a  turkij 
than  any  otiier  Araerieaii  bird.  r<tssib!y  ho  ni»'aiit  tht>  American  bittern, 
which  is  eaten  both  by  whites  and  Indians,  and  1  can  testify  that  a  young 
bittern  is  very  palatable.  He  probably  measored  his* 'euriews  like  large 
hi  ii>"  by  extent  rather  than  weight  i!m  northern  curlew,  the  largest 
of  all.  seldom  weighs  over  a  pound  and  a  half,  though  it  is  two  feet  in 
length.  Uodfroy  said  that  the  Indians  ste  all  the  water  fowl  except 
theae  that  taste  fishy  sneh  as  loons,  flsh-dncksjuidheraoa.  OflandUrdf^ 
he  thought  they  did  not  tat  hawlai  and  owU  antO  they  teamed  to  do  so 

from  the  whites.  They  did  not  eat  woodpeckers,  as  th^y  say  that  eating 
them  will  make  one  deaf.  With  these  exceptions  they  ate  all  birds  of  any 
dae.  They  did  not  eat  frogs,  snakes,  lixards,  mwsaala  or  MiaQB.  Of  UurtisB 
they  ate  only  the  aoft-aheU  and  anappinf  tnrtlca.  They  c<Hisidered  the 
fle»h  of  the  water-dog  (menobranchus'i  poisonous.  Godfrey  Mtd  his  dOfT 
bit  one.  and  it  made  him  sick,  although  he  did  not  eat  any  of  it. 

As  to  edible  roots  Perrot  says  they,  "have  in  their  country  various 

kiBds  of  roots.  That  whieh  they  eall  ,  mcaninf  'beor'a  root',  is  an 

oetnal  poison  if  it  is  eaten  raw  ;  but  they  cut  it  in  TBiy  thin  slices,  and  cook 
it  in  an  oven  during  thn^e  days  and  three  nights;  thus  by  heat  thfv  cause 
the  acrid  substance  which  renders  it  poisonous  to  evaporate  in  steam, 
and  it  then  beeomea  what  ia  eommonly  ealled  eaaaava  root*'.  This  Is  a 
good  dcHcription  of  the  Indian  turnip  .Vrisaema  triphyllum).  but  the 
Miami*  call  it  wf'-ko  pai'-sl  a,  which  ibx's  not  mean  "bear's  root". 
1  think  that  I'errot  here  confuses  his  omitted  word  with  the  meaning  of 
**nuwopin",  whieh  literally  would  mean  bear  root  The  Miamb  do  not 
now  use  this  word,  nor  know  to  what  it  tttw,  bot  it  was  in  common 
use  in  Pcrrot's  time,  and  thf  ll!iri'>is  river  was  ralVd  Macojiin  river. 
Mskopin  is  said  to  be  the  Chippewa  name  of  the  watern-hinquepin ;  but 
miconpena  was  the  Peorin  name  of  the  white  water-lily.  N.vmpbaea 
tnberosa.  and  the  name  of  the  Illinois  river  was  probably  corrupted  from 
this  word.  The  "oven"  ni<  !itin!i.>,l  wM<i  a  hnU-  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
heated  by  a  Are  in  it.  after  which  it  was  cleaned  out,  filled  with  food, 
and  covered  over.  Further  mention  of  its  nse  is  ssade  in  eooneetioa  with 
the  wild  onion. 

Perrot  continues:  "Als/>  in  winter  they  die  from  under  the  ice,  or 
wh>-r>-  there  is  rou<  h  mud  and  little  water,  a  certain  root  of  better  quality 
than  that  which  I  have  ju.st  mentioned ;  but  it  is  only  found  in  the  Louisa, 
au  conntiy,  some  fifteen  leagnea  ahore  (below)  the  aumth  of  the  Wia* 
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consin.  The  savages  call  this  root  in  their  own  language  pokekon-toh ; 
and  the  French  give  it  no  other  name  because  nothing  at  all  resembling 
it  is  aeem  in  Enxope;  It  has  the  appeannoe  of  a  root,  aboat  half  as  thiek 
aa  ones  ana,  or  a  little  more;  it  also  has  firm  flesh,  and  extenuUf 
resembles  an  arm;  in  one  word,  you  would  say  at  sipht  of  these  roots 
that  they  are  certainly  great  radiahes.  But  cut  it  across  the  two  ends, 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  aame  thing;  fn*  you  find  inaide  it  a  eavity  in  tl» 
middle,  extending  throughout  its  leuglli  around  iriuek  are  five  or  six 
other  and  smaller  cavities,  which  also  run  from  end  to  end.  To  cat  it, 
you  must  cook  it  over  a  brazier,  and  you  will  tiud  that  it  tastes  like 
eheatnuta.  The  saTages  are  aoenstomed  to  make  provision  of  this  root; 
they  cut  it  into  pieces  and  string  them  on  a  eord,  in  order  to  dry  them 
in  the  smoke.  When  these  pieces  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  as  hard  as 
wood,  they  put  them  into  bags  and  keep  them  as  long  ai>  they  wish.  II 
they  boU  their  meat  in  a  kettle,  thqr  alao  oook  thmin  this  root,  whieh 
thus  becomes  soft ;  and,  when  they  wish  to  eat,  it  answers  for  bread  with 
their  meat.  It  is  always  better  with  considerable  grease;  for  although 
this  root  is  very  sweet  and  has  a  good  tlavor,  it  sticks  to  the  throat  in 
swallowing  and  goea  down  with  diflienlty,  beeause  it  ia  very  dry.  The 
women  gather  this  root,  and  recognize  it  by  the  dried  stem,  which  appears 
sticking  up  above  the  ice.  The  shape  (of  the  dry  top)  is  like  a  crown, 
of  red  color ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  a  plate,  and  in  full  of  seeds 
in  every  way  resembling  haadnuts;  and  when  these  are  roasted  nndw 
hot  cinders  they  taste  just  like  chestnuts". 

This  plant  is  plainly  Nelumbium  luteum — the  American  lotus,  yellow 
water-lily,  water  chinquepin,  wankapiu  or  yoncopin.  Sarah  Wadsworth 
informed  me  that  Hms  common  mode  of  its  preparation  by  the  Miami 
women  was  to  gather  the  roots  (tubers),  soak  them  in  lye  to  loosen  the 
skin,  and  then  peel  and  boil  them.  The  seeds  were  likewise  soaked  in 
lye,  and  shelled.  Of  these  they  made  soup  or  cooked  them  as  desired. 
The  Ifiami  name  of  the  plant  is  pok'-d-kwal-ya^ld,  i.  e.  full  of  holes, 
or  nostrils,  whieh  will  be  appreeiated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  plant. 

Perrot  continues:  "That  country  also  produces  potatoes;  some  are 
as  large  aa  an  egg;  others  have  the  siae  of  ones  fist,  era  litde  more.  They 
boiltheae  in  water  by  a  slow  fire  during  twenty-four  hours;  when  they 
are  thoroujjhly  cooked  you  will  find  in  them  an  excellent  flavor,  much 
resembling  that  of  prunes — which  are  cooked  in  the  same  way  in  France, 
to  be  served  with  deswrt*'.  This  passage  has  eansed  no  little  worry  to 
students  of  Perrot,  to  know  just  what  plant  he  refers  to.  Po.ssibly  he 
meant  more  than  one.  for  there  are  several  "Indian  potatoes".  First 
of  these  is  the  psoralea  esculenta,  or  pomme  de  prairie,  or  navet  de 
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prairie  of  the  wosteru  plains,  which  I  think  may  be  excluded  as  foreign 
to  the  Algouquiun  I'egion,  and  probably  uukuowu  to  Perrot.  The  Jeru- 
salem artichoke  (hdianthus  tubenaa)  appears  to  me  to  meet  his  descrip- 
tion more  nearly  than  any  other  one  plant,  and  its  tubers  were  eaten  hy 
the  Indians.  Possibly  he  may  refer  to  the  ground-nut,  or  ground-bean, 
Apios  tuberosa.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  were  called  "rosaries"  by  the 
early  Canadians,  because  they  resanbled  beads,**  and  the  Miami  name, 
a-pi-ka'-nl-ta  is  similar  to  a-pi-ka'-na-hl,  which  is  their  name  for  "peace 
beads".  Another  plant  called  Indian  potato,  is  the  " man-of-the-earth**, 
Ipomea  pandurata,  which  is  of  the  morning-glory  family.'^ 

Penot  continues:  "The  tribes  of  the  prairies  also  find  in  certain 
places  lands  that  are  fertile,  and  k^t  moist  by  the  streams  that  water 
them,  whereon  grow  onions  of  the  size  of  ones  thumb.  The  root  is  like 
a  leek,  and  the  plant  which  grows  from  it  resembles  the  salsify.  This 
onion,  I  declare,  is  so  exceedingly  acrid  that  if  one  tries  to  swallow  it, 
it  would  all  at  once  wither  the  tongae,  the  throat,  and  the  inside  of  the 
month;  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  it  would  have  the  same  injnrions 
effect  on  the  inside  of  flie  }wi]y.  But  this  difficulty  hanlly  ever  occurs, 
for  as  soon  as  one  takes  it  into  his  mouth  he  spits  it  out;  and  one  imagines 
tint  it  is  a  certain  wild  garlic,  which  is  qinite  c<Hnmon  in  the  same  places, 
and  has  also  an  insapportable  aeridness.  When  the  savages  lay  in  a 
store  of  these  onions,  with  which  the  pround  is  covered,  they  first  build 
an  oven,  iijmn  wliiili  they  place  the  onions,  covering  them  with  a  thick 
layer  of  grass;  and  by  means  of  the  heat  which  the  fire  commimicates 
to  them  flic  acrid  quality  leaves  them,  nor  are  they  damaged  by  the 
flames ;  and  after  they  have  been  dried  in  the  sun  they  become  an  excel* 
lent  article  of  food".  The  wild  onion  is  still  eaten  by  the  Miamis  as  an 
early  vegetable,  but  without  this  formidable  preparation.  They  are 
washed,  cut  fine,  and  fried  in  grease  until  they  wilt;  then  a  litUe  water 
is  added,  with  sidt,  pepper,  and  enough  flour  to  ersam.  This  removes  the 
acrid  taste. 

Perrot  continues:  "The  prairies  inhabited  by  the  Illinois  produce 
various  fruits,  such  as  medlars,  large  mulberries,  plums,  and  abundance 
of  nuts,  as  in  France ;  and  many  other  fimits.  As  for  the  nuts,  some  are 
found  as  large  as  a  hen  ('s  egg)  which  are  so  bittw  and  oily  that  they 


M  Jesuit  Belationa,  Vol.  6,  p.  273. 

■1  Tb»  mn.  dletlam»7,  ueiibed  to  Le  Boulon^er,  preserved  in  the  John  Cuter 
Brown  Libmry,  nt  Providonc*',  gives  the  foUowinf;  definitions:  " pokicorewaki, 
hollow  roots " ;  " micopcna,  large  root  in  the  water";  "apena.  pi.  apeniki.  potatoea"; 
wicapisia,  root  for  guarding  themselves  from  death  from  serpents  that  they  fear. 
The  bulb  is  white,  and  iiMS  ovt  of  the  gronnd.  The  ■tern  ia  a  foot  high,  the  leaves 
of  four  ribt  (or  ob  four  rfta),  aad  a  BtOs  red  taHon  on  flw  topb 
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are  good  for  nothing  for  eating.  There  are  also  strawberries  in 
abundance,  raspberries  and  potatoes.  But  the  people  farther  north,  as 
far  up  as  Wisconsin,  have  no  longer  these  medlars,  and  those  who  are 


KiLsoKWA — The  Setting  Sun 
(Granddaughter  of  The  Little  Turtle) 


still  farther  away  are  without  these  nuts  like  those  of  France".  The 
medlars  are,  no  doubt,  persimmons.  The  "bitter  and  oily"  nuts  are 
more  doubtful.  He  wrote  "as  large  as  a  hen",  and  Father  Tailhan  adds 
the  "egg"  explanation,  but  even  that  does  not  help  mueh,  unless  Perrot 
meant  to  include  the  outer  covering  when  referring  to  the  size;  in  which 
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case  hp  might  have  intoinlod  tin-  pig-nut  or  the  buckeye.  Tailhaa  sugjjresta 
tiiat  he  refers  to  a  fruit  deiicrii>ed  by  Marquette,  the  size  of  an  egg^  which 
lie  broke  in  two  pieces,  *'iii  each  of  wbidi  tium  were  eiglit  or  ten  eeeda 
isdoMd.  They  have  tiie  ahape  of  an  almond,  and  are  very  good  when 
thi'v  are  ripe.  The  tree,  however,  whieli  bears  them,  has  a  vcrj'  bad 
odor,  and  its  leaf  is  like  that  of  the  walnut".  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what 
Marquette  referred  to  unlesa  it  waa  the  pawpaw,  and  it  cau  scarcely  be 
ealled  a  bitter  and  (Hly  nut.  The  Miamis  ate  pawpaw^  but  did  not  eat 
may-apples.  With  the  nuts  may  be  included  llie  aooma  of  several  qHMiiee 
of  oak,  which  thoy  gathered  and  cooked. 

The  Miamis  availed  themselves  of  "greeus"  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  whieh  are  not  need  by  the  whitei^  aa>.  for  example,  the  flowen'  of  the 
mnlberxy,  which  they  gathered  and  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  Their  prefer- 
ence in  preens  is  for  the  shoots  of  the  common  (purple)  milkweed,  which 
is  prepared  much  the  same  as  asparagus.  Godfroy  said  that  milkweed 
''has  sntwtanee",  and  that  it  could  be  used  in  place  of  potatoes.  They 
do  not  eat  the  shoots  of  the  smaller  species  of  asclepias,  or  of  the  white* 
flowered  milkweed,  whieli  they  call  la-moii-das'-sa,  or  "pups",  and  pro- 
nounce poisonous.  They  uae  the  shoots  of  poke,  but  Godfroy 's  belief  was 
that  they  did  not  nse  p<^e,  mnahrooms,  or  wild  lettoce,  nniil  they  learned 
to  eat  them  from  the  whites.  He  was  probably  wroDif  as  to  this,  as  the 
instnietion  concerning  the  use  of  native  plants  came  the  other  way.  Of 
mushroom.s,  the  Miamis  eat  the  morels  and  the  two  lar^e  gyromitras-^ 
esculenta  and  brunnea.  They  do  not  eat  puff-balls,  believing  that  they 
eanae  dropqr— -in  fact  the  name  given  to  them,  paHm'-to-wa-ka'-nl,  means 
"thing  that  causes  dropsy".  The  edible  sponge  mushrooms,  which  they 
used,  as  mentioned,  are  called  mi-no-aa'-ka-i,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
tripe. 

Host  of  the  domesde  wants  of  the  Indians  were  supplied  without 
much  difli(  u^ty.   For  example,  cordage  of  all  kinds  was  obtained  from 

the  inner  bark  of  the  linn  tree.  For  temporary  u.se  this  needed  no  prepa- 
ration. When  boys  went  hunting  with  men,  it  was  their  tirst  work  to  get 
linn  bark  to  hobble  the  horses,  while  the  men  hunted.  When  rope  was 
wanted  for  permanent  use,  the  squaws  boiled  this  bark,  and  twisted  or 
braicleil  it  while  it  wa.s  damp.  If  they  wanted  cano<^  lighter  than  dug- 
outs, they  made  them  of  the  bark  of  the  water-elm  or  hickory,  the  pig-nat 
hickory  being  considered  best  Th^  cut  down  a  tree,  and  pe«led  off  the 
bark  with  flat  sticks.  In  the  spring,  when  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
leave,  the  hark  came  off  easily,  and  at  other  times  they  had  to  pound  it 
to  loosen  it.  This  kind  of  bark  was  also  u.sed  for  tables  for  drying  com, 
berries  and  fruit.  The  strips  of  bark  were  pressed  out  flat  till  they  dried, 
and  were  then  laid  on  poles  placed  in  forked  stieks^  It  was  also  used  for 
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sugar  troughs,  by  beudiiig  tlie  ends  up  aud  fasteuiug  them.  The  joiuts 
in  these  and  in  canoes  wer«  stopped  with  gum  from  evefgreen  trees  and 
beeswax.  "When  through  with  a  8»»ason's  gugar-making/the  troughs  were 
soake'd.  strHifrhtcned  out.  and  dried,  after  which  thoy  were  piled  \)p  like 
shingles  for  the  uext  year ;  auU  when  thus  cared  for  they  would  serve  for 
■everal  yean.  They  also  made  biaes  of  this  kind  of  bark,  and  in  gen- 
eral used  it  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  boards. 

Although  there  is  a  eenera!  imprcs-sioii  among  white  peM)ple  that  the 
life  of  an  Indian  wonmu  was  one  of  drudgery,  there  is  practical  agree- 
ment of  all  actual  witnesses  that  her  work  was  not  so  haid  as  that  of  the 
aTSragc  frontier  white  woman.  It  was  also  on  a  social  basis  that  made 
it  Tnn<'h  less  tryiiip.  A  typical  testimony  is  the  following  from  Mary 
Jenii&on,  a  white  captive  among  the  Seuecas:  "Notwithstanding  the 
Indian  women  have  all  the  fuel  and  bread  to  proenie,  and  tiie  cooUng 
to  perform,  their  Uak  is  probably  not  harder  than  tloit  of  wliite  women 
who  have  those  articles  provided  for  them ;  and  their  cares  are  certainly 
not  half  as  numerous  nor  as  great.  In  the  summer  season  we  planted, 
tended  and  kanrested  our  eom,  and  generally  had  all  onr  ehildren  with 
us;  but  we  had  no  master  to  oversee  or  drive  us,  so  that  we  could  work 
as  leisnrely  as  we  pleased.  •  •  •  In  the  spring;  they  chofip  an  active 
old  squaw  to  be  their  driver  or  overseer,  when  at  labor,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  She  aeoepts  the  lumor,  and  they  consider  timossslves  bound  to 
obey  her.  When  the  time  fbr  planting  arrives,  and  the  aoW  h  prepared, 
the  squaws  are  assembled  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  into  a  field, 
where  each  planta  one  row.  They  then  go  into  the  next  field  and  plant 
onee  aeross,  and  so  on  till  they  have  gone  titroogk  tiie  tribe.  If  any 
remains  to  be  planted,  they  again  commence  where  they  did  at  first  (in 
the  same  field)  and  so  keep  on  till  the  whole  is  finished.  By  this  rule 
they  perform  their  labor  of  every  kind,  and  every  jealousy  of  one  having 
done  more  than  another  is  eSIeetnaliy  avoided.'* 

The  tribal  organization  was  managed  b\'  a  head  ehicf,  a  war  chief 
and  band  chief.  The  bands  were  merely  communities,  usually  of  rela- 
tives. After  the  removals  from  the  state,  those  who  remained  had 
bonds  as  foHows:  lll-efn'-gwa-m&i'<dja'8  band,  near  Jalapa,  on  the 
Mi.ssissinewa  were  called  Wls-sa'-kT-ha'-kT.  The  Rlocum  family,  lower 
down  the  Miasissinewa,  were  called  Ci-pa'-ka-na'-ki,  from  Ci-pa'-ka- 
na  (The  Awl)  the  husband  of  Frances  Slocum.  Thoae  of  th^  settle- 
moit  at  the  mouth  ct  the  Missiisinewa  were  eslted  Nl-ma'-tel<id]i-wia'4d[; 
those  00  upper  Eel  River  Ki-na-pi'-ko-ma-kwa'-M :  those  nn  Pipe  Creek 
Pwa-ka'-na»Id.  The  Miamis  about  Fort  Wayne  were  called  Ki-kai'-a-ld, 
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and  those  from  Roanoke  to  Little  River  were  called  Nfi-kau'-wi-ka'-mi- 
a'-ki,  or  people  of  the  Aboite  River.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  way  in  whieh  Indian  tribal  names  were  multiplied  in  earlier  da3^ 

The  cazly  aettlemcnt  of  Indiana  did  not  call  for  any  removal  of 
Indians,  as  they  were  in  the  northern  j)art  of  tJie  State,  and  the  American 
immigration  was  into  the  southern  portion.  The  tirst  to  feel  the  demand 
of  the  whites  for  more  land  wen  the  Ddawares,  who  had  settled  on  White 
Uver  about  1750,  by  permission  of  the  Miamis,  and  who  by  their  treaty 
of  1818  removed  within  three  years  thereafter.  The  other  Indians 
remained,  but  were  gradually  pushed  into  narrower  limits.  None  of 
them  wished  to  leave,  and  for  several  years  they  successfully  opposed 
removal.  In  the  report  of  the  treaties  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiBsiasinewa, 
in  1826,  the  Commissioners,  Lewis  Cass,  James  B.  Ray  and  John  Tipton, 
say:  "It  was  impossible  to  procure  the  a.ssent  of  the  Pattawataniies  or 
Miamis  to  a  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  arc  not  yet  prepared 
fw  this  important  diange  in  their  aitnation.  Time,  the  destmedoa  of 
the  game,  and  the  approximation  of  onr  settlements  are  neeeaaary  before 
this  measure  can  be  suceessfully  proposed  to  them.  It  was  urged  as  far 
as  prudence  permitted,  and  in  fact,  until  it  became  apparent  that  further 
persuasion  would  defeat  every  object  we  had  in  vicw".^* 

The  removal  of  the  Potawatomis  hegui  under  the  treaty  of  1882,  the 
UA  of  thdr  removals  being  that  of  Menominee's  band  in  1838,  under 
circumstanees  of  great  hardship  to  them,  and  causing  the  d«^th  of  Father 
Petit,  who  accompanied  them.'^^  In  1840  the  greater  part  of  the  Miamis 
agreed  to  removal;  and  in  1844  a  ecotraet  was  made  with  Thomaa 
Dowling  for  their  removal ;  but  they  did  not  get  started  until  1846,  the 
first  party  reaching  their  d<^stinatiou,  Osage  River  Agency,  in  November 
of  that  year.  There  were  three  parties  or  sections  in  this  removal,  all 
under  charge  of  Christmas  Dagenet,  who  died  on  the  third  trip. 

Christmas  Dagenet  was  a  aon  of  Ambrose  Dagenet,  an  early  French 
settler,  who  wa.s  with  Harrison  in  th(>  Tippecanoe  campaign.  Ambrose 
married  Mi-cin'-gwa-miu'-dja,  (Burr  Oak  tree)  a  Wca  woman,  and  their 
son  Christmas  was  born  Dec.  25,  1799,  at  the  old  Wea  town  above  Terre 
Haute.  On  Feb.  16, 1819,  COiristmaa  was  married  by  Rev.  Isaac  IfeCioy, 
at  his  mission  seho(d  in  Paike  County,  to  Mary  Ann  Isaaca»  danghter 
of  Chief  Joseph  Isaacs  of  the  Brotherton  Indians.  Their  grandson, 
Charles  E.  Dagenet,  is  now  Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment,  for  the 
national  government  He  was  bom  on  the  reservation  in  Kuma^ 
Sept.  17,  1873,  and  aeeompanied  his  parents  to  OUahoma  in  1882.  He 
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was  educated  at  Carlisle,  learning  the  printers  trade ;  edited  The  Miami 
Chief,  at  Miami,  Oklahoma,  for  two  years;  and  then  entered  the  Qovem- 
raent  service  on  Sept.  1,  1894,  as  a  teacher  among  the  Sioux,  in  South 
Dakota.  He  was  promoted  successively  to  Disciplinarian,  Clerk,  and  in 
1905  to  his  present  resfwnsible  position,  which  he  has  filled  most 
efficiently.    He  married  Esther  Miller  ( As-san'-zan-kwi,  or  Sunshine 


If 
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Woman)  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Miller,  or  Mii'-to-sa'-m-a,  the  last  of  the 
Miami  head  chiefs  in  Kansas.  She  was  also  a  Carlisle  graduate,  and  a 
succe-ssful  teacher  in  the  Government  service. 

After  the  death  of  Christmas  Dapenet  his  widow  remained  in  Kansas, 
where  she  married  Baptiste,  a  full-blood  Peoria,  who  is  known  historically 
as  Baptiste  Peoria,  and  who  was  of  notable  service  to  the  emigrant 
Indians.  While  these  were  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  havoc  wrought 
among  them  by  whisky  was  shocking,  but  when  they  got  to  Kansas  it  was 
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appallinp.  Xnt  only  "Iniot  Toppers"  hut  licensed  traders,  in  open  viola- 
tion of  law,  supplied  them  with  all  the  liquor  they  could  pay  for,  and 
that  of  the  vilest  quality.  Everybody  knows  something  of  the  erimee  of 
viokiiee  in  ehrilind  eonmiuuties  eawed  intoxication,  but  on  a  lawless 
frontier,  among:  thfse  uncivilized  people,  the  deaths  from  violence  due 
to  whisky,  exceeded  deatlis  from  all  other  causes  in  proportion  of  more 
than  five  to  one.  Isaac  McCoy,  who  ww  the  work  in  progress,  said:  *'0f 
this  murdennw  traffic  one  eomuit  think  without  horror,  nor  speak  without 
indignation  tempting  him  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  moderation.  We 
talk  of  Indians  being  distressed  and  destroyed  by  war;  but  we  destroy 
fhem  mneh  Cwtar  in  timm  of  peace  than  in  times  of  war.  If  flift  hloody 
history  id  fhe  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  what  must  we  say  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  this  nineteenth  century}  They  murdered  by 
alKvei7  in  fhe  mines,  or  by  cn»»-bpw8  and  Uiood>hioands;  but  we  murder 
Ify  poison,  which  if  more  dour  in  its  effeeUi»  ia  more  inaidioui^  aipd  eertain, 
and  drf-adful"." 

Baptiste  had  been  in  the  government  service  much  of  the  time  for 
thirty  years,  and  nndw  hi«  leadendup,  the  demoraliaed  remnants  of  Ae 
Peorias,  Woas,  Kaskaskias,  and  Piaukeshaws  oonfMerated  before  their 
treaty  of  1854 ;  and  under  his  leadership  they  removed  to  Oklahoma  in 
1867,  where  Baptiste  died,  Sept.  13,  1873,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  The 
Western  Hiamis  did  not  join  this  federation  until  1878,  and  tiien  not 
fult7.  They  held  the  land  jointly,  but  had  separate  ammitie^  and 
separate  tribal  organization. 

After  the  death  of  The  Little  Turtle,  in  1812,  bis  nephew,  John 
Baptiste  Biehardville  (Fbi-ji'-wa,  or  The  Wild  Cat)  was  made  head 
chief  and  retained  that  oflRce  until  his  death,  in  1841,  when  his  son-in-law 
To'-pl-a,  or  Francis  Lafontaine,  became  head  chief.  He  went  west  with 
the  removed  Miamis  in  1846;  and  on  his  return,  took  sick  and  died  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  the  qyring  ef  1847.  After  that  there  was  no  bead 
chief  of  the  Miami  Nation.  The  emigrant  Miamis,  hosvever,  had  made 
0-8&n'-dI-a,  or  Poplar  Tree,  their  chief;  but  this  did  not  include  the 
Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  who  had  preceded  them.  He  was  followed  by 
Ml'-wi-lan-gwan'*ga,  or  Four  Win«i,  called  "Big  Legs"  by  the  wbitss, 
until  his  death  in  1858 ;  then  John  Osandia  until  1860;  then  N&p-cln'-ga, 
or  Lies  in  his  Place,  until  1862;  then  .John  Big  Leg  (Wan-za'-pT-a,  or 
Sunrise)  until  1867.  He  died  while  east  to  make  a  treaty,  at  the  home 
of  bis  sister>in4aw  'SBrm/'kwit  in  Indiana.  Lam-U-fcam'-wa,  or  Stamps 
Knd,  was  tiiea  made  chie^  but  was  soon  bnpeaebed,  and  snceeeded  bgr 


n  History  of  BaptU  Misuona,  p.  664. 
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John  RonUdean  (A*td'>iMn<giri<«,  or  Snapping  TorOe).  In  a  short 
time  charges  were  made  against  Ronbideau,  and  at  his  trial  ruffians  were 
brought  in  to  break  up  the  council,  which  adjourned  to  avoid  trouble; 
but  Roubideau  resigned,  and  Thomas  Miller  and  David  Gibaut  were 
deeted.  They  were  joint  diiefi  when  the  Western  Ifiamis  who  reoMmd 
to  Oklahoma  made  this  change,  in  1873. 

In  Indiana,  tribal  organization  was  a  mere  formality  after  1846 
except  that  Mi-cin'-gwa-min'-dja's  band  held  their  reseinre  in  common 
anm  it  was  putitiened,  under  the  set  ol  Congress  of  June  10,  1872, 
among  the  sixty-three  members  then  living^  eoeh  of  whom  received  a 
patent  for  his  share.  With  this  the  last  nmnsnt  of  Indian  tribal  title 
to  lands  in  this  State  was  extinguished. 


GLOSSARY  OF  INDIAN  NAMES  AND  SUPPOSED  INDIAN 

NAMES,  IN  INDIANA 


Aboixb.  River  and  township  in  AUcn  Govnty;  corrupted  from  the 
French  name  Riviere  k  Boltte^  or  k  Bonette^  meaning  "River  of 
Minnows".    The  Miami  name  is  NUmn'-wI-ka'-ml,  or  "Sandy 

Water". 

Amo.  Town  in  Hendricks  County.  Said  to  be  tlie  rotawatonii  a'-mo,  or 
honey-bee in  reality  the  Latin  amo,  I  love. 

AxaasBOS.  County  scat  of  Madison  County,  named  for  William  Ander- 
son, Delaware  hoad  chief,  whose  Indian  name  was  Kok-to'-wha-nund, 
or  "Making  a  cracking  Noiae".  The  Delaware  name  of  his  town  at 
this  point  was  Wa'-pl-mlns'-ltink,  or  "Chestnut  Tree  Plaoe". 

Akoka.  Town  in  Cass  County.  Said  to  be  a  "made-up*'  name,  bat  is 
also  a  Sioux  adverb  ni(\iiiitig  "on  both  sides". 

ApiKONrr.  Miami  name  of  Capt.  Wm.  Wells ;  abbreviated  form  of  ft-pi- 
ka'-nl-ta,  meaning  the  "groundnut",  Apios  tuberosa. 

Abhkdii.  Reservation  and  village  of  Potawatomi  ehief  of  that  nam^  in 
Miami  County.   Signifies  "anything  continuous*'. 

Atcheponqquawe.   See  Butternut  Creek. 

AuBBEXNAUBBiiX.    Township  in  Fulton  County,  and  reticrvation  of 

Potawatomi  ehief,  Aub'-bi-naub'-bi.  Means  "Looking' Baekward*'— 

equivalent  to  our  slang  term  "rubber-neck". 
Black  Hawk.    Pdstofllce  in  Vigo  County,  nainod  for  erlobrated  Sauk 

Chief  Mfi-ka'-ta-mi'-ci-kiak'-ki&k,  or  Black  Sparrow  Hawk. 
Black  Loon.  Reaervstion  in  Caw  Cminty  tot  Miami  named  Itt-ka'-ta- 

mSn'-gwa,  or  Black  Loon. 
BuOKONCiEHP:LAS.    Commonest  form  of  name  of  Delaware  war  chief,  ami 

his  town  on  White  River.  Properly  Pak-gaut'-ci-hi'-las,  or  "Breaker 

to  Pieces". 

BcTTBBNOT  Ckkol  Tributary  of  the  Salominee  in  Jay  County.  Indian 

name,  usually  written  .\tchepongquawe, .  is  Miami  it-td'-pang- 
kwa'-wa  or  "Snapping  Turtle  Eggs". 
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Cakimi.  Potawatomi  woman,  for  whose  children  reservation  known  as 
Burnett  Reserve,  on  the  Wabash  below  the  Tippecanoe,  was  made 
bfjr  the  trea^  of  1818.  The  name  is  Ka-ki'-iui,  meaning  Bun  Away 
from  Hooi6» 

Calqjcst.  Two  streams  in  northwestern  Indiana  tributary  to  Lake 
Michi^n,  the  names  of  which  were  formerly  written  Calomick,  Killo- 
mick,  Keuomick,  or  Kennoumic.  These  are  dialect  variations  of  the 
tame  wwd,  nogiiic  bom  SXiMioia^lda  in  the  Potawatomi  to 
Ge-UttM«m<lk  in  the  Delaware,  and  aicnilying  a  body  of  daep,  ilall 
water. 

Catuoa.  Postoffice  iu  Vermillion  County.  Corrupted  from  the  Iroquois 
Gwa-u'-geh,  said  to  mean  "the  plaee  of  taking  out";  i.  e.  the  begin- 
ning 4^  a  portage. 

Cedab  Creek.  Tributary  of  the  St.  Joseph,  in  Allen  County.   A  literal 

translation  of  its  Potawatomi  name,  Mes-kwa'-wa-si'-pi.    The  town  of 

the  Potawatomi  chief  Metea  was  at  its  mouth,  aud  was  called  M^- 

kwa'-wapsi'-pi-o'-tin,  m  Cedar  CnA  Town. 
Charley.  A  Miami  who  had  a  reservation  in  Wabash  County,  adjoining 

the  City  of  Wabash.  A  creek  emptying  there  is  called  Charley  Creek. 

His  Indian  name  was  Ki-tun'-ga,  or  Sleepy. 
Chiohaukicobb.    Reservation  and  village,  in  Marshall  Conntjr.  of 

Potawatomi  chief,  Tci'-tca-kos,  or  little  Crane. 
Chicago.  (East)  Town  in  Lake  County.  Means  "Place  of  Wild  Onions". 
Chinquaqua.   Reservation  in  Caas  County.    Corruption  of  Cin-gwa'- 

kwa,  the  Miami  term  for  all  the  smaller  evergreen  tresa. 
CmoBira  OcmPB.  Given  bjr  Father  PMit  aa  tha  Potawatomi  name  of 

the  Catholic  mi.ssion  at  Twin  Lakes,  in  Marshall  County,   The  fiiat 

word  is  ci-ci'-pa,  or  duck;  second  word  not  identified. 
Cuippe:cx>K£.    Common  form  of  name  of  Indian  village  at  Vincennes, 

also  written  Ghipkawkay,  ete.  These  are  enraptions  of  the  abhrevia* 

tion  of  the  Miami  name^  Telp-ka'-kl-un'-gT,  or  Place  of  (e'dible)  Roots. 

The  Delaware  name,  written  Chuphacking,  Chnpnkin,  or  Chub- 

hicking,  has  the  same  meaning. 
GBiPPKWAiMinra.  Treaty  ground  in  Fnlton  CSounty,  of  treaties  tHfh 

Potawatomis,  in  1886.  The  name  lefen  to  tiie  ptoadmity  of  Ohip- 

wanic  Creek. 

Chipwanic.  Tributary  of  the  Tippecanoe,  near  Manitou  Lake,  in  Fulton 
County.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Tcip'-wa-niik',  or  GUoat  Hole. 

CwffWK.  French  nickname,  meaning  a  pint  meaaore,  appliad  to  two 
Miamis  who  had  reservations  in  Whitley  and  Allen  counties,  respec- 
tively. Old  Chopine's  name  was  Mft-kwa'-kJa,  or  Beaver  Head. 
Toung  Chopine  was  Pi-kau'-ga,  or  Striking. 
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CoEssE.  Town  in  Whitley  Comity.  Corruption  of  Potawatoini  nick- 
name of  a  Miami  band  chief,  pronouneed  Ku-wa'-zi  by  Fotawatomis, 
and  Ko-wA'-d  by  Miamia;  and  meaning  "Old  Man". 

CourarALK.  PtetofHee  inHowaid  Coiuity; «]»  Pete  Ctoraitalk  Cre^  a 
small  strpam  in  the  same  county.  So  called  from  the  nickname  of  SB 
old  Miami,  whose  real  name  was  A-san'-znng,  or  Sunshine. 

Deer  Cheek.  Tributary  of  the  Wabeah,  emptying  below  Delphi.  For* 
merly  eaned  Fawwrnong  Creek,  aiul  mne  name  ^ven  to  Deer  Credr 
prnirio,  opposite  its  mouth.  Tlua  ii  the  Uiami  name,  meaning  "The 
Place  of  the  Fawn". 

Delaware.  Name  of  county,  town,  and  several  townships.  This  is  an 
Bngliah  word,  referring  to  the  residoiee  (rf  the  Delaware  Indiana  on 
Delaware  River,  which  was  named  for  Lord  De  La  Warr,  Governor 
of  Virginia.  They  call  themselves  Lenni  Lenape,  or  True  Men ;  and 
the  western  Indiana  nsnally  eaUed  them  Wa'-pa-nft^U,  or  Easthmdera. 

DfmiUN.  Prairie  in  Laporte  Cknmty.  Conniption  of  m'da'^mln,  the 
Potawatomi  word  for  maize  or  eom. 

Dbiftwooo.  Name  of  the  East  Fork  of  White  River.  Said  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Miami  name  On'-gwa-ea'-ka,  whidi  meana  driftwood,. 
In  the  ReminiaeoDcea  of  Col.  John  Ketcham,  p.  11,  the  name  ia  given 
Hangonahakwasepoo,  which  is  evidently  Delaware. 

Eaoi.e  Creek.  Tribntarj-  of  White  River,  in  Marion  County.  Chamber- 
lain says:  "Its  Indian  name  was  Lau-a-shinga-paim-bounock,  or 
ICiddteof  theVaUegr*'. 

Bel  RrvER.  Tributary  of  the  Wabaah,  emptying  at  Logansport.  Thia 
and  the  Fn>nch  name,  I/.Anjniille,  are  translations  of  the  Miami  name 
of  the  stream  which  is  Ki-na-pi'-kwo-mii'-kwa,  literally  snake  fi-sh. 

Eel  Riveb.  Tributary  of  White  River  in  Greene  County.  The  Delaware 
*      name  waa  Cak'-a-mik,  literally  dippeiy  flah. 

Blkhabt.  Tributary  of  the  St  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan ;  also  city  and 
county.  The  name  was  originally  Elk  H^art,  or  Klksheart,  which, 
like  the  French  name  Coeur  de  Cerf,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Potawatomi  name,  Mi«e8h'«w<h-tt'«dBhoIk'.  The  name  reUn  to  the 
shape  of  an  idand  at  tb»  muofch  of  tiia  atreaAs. 
.  Fai.i,  Crkkk.  Tributary  fif  White  River  in  Marion  County.  Chnml>erlain 
gives  the  Delaware  name  as  "Soo-sooc-pa-hal-oc,  or  Spilt  Water". 
Bokpehelluk,  or  sookpehelliik,  is  the  Delaware  word  for  a  w^aterfall. 
The  Miami  name  of  the  stream  ia  Tcfink'4tbi-nn'-gl,  or  "Makea  a 
Noise  Place".  Hoth  nnniefi  refer  to  the  falla  at  Pendletxm,  the  only 
material  waterfall  in  central  Indiana. 
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P^T  Belly.  Reservation  in  Noble  and  Kosciusko  counties  for  the  band 
of  Pfi'-pfi-ki'-tci,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a  literal  translation. 
His  village  was  at  what  is  now  called  lodian  Village,  in  NoUe 
Coanlgr. 

ForWatnk.  See  KiMd-im'-gl. 

QODFROY.    Ro'jprvation  of  Francois  Gotlfroy.   He  had  no  Indian  name. 

The  name  Pah-ldus'-wah,  given  in  local  histories  is  the  Indian  effort 

at  pronouncing  Francois. 
HuiiffnravoN.  Caanfy  seat  of  Hnntinfton  County.  The  Hiami  name  is 

Wi'-pi-tca'-k!-un'-gT,  or  Place  of  FUnta,  refming  to  a  flint  ridge 

which  crosses  the  limestone  here. 
Ile  a  L  'Ail.  French  name  meaning  Island  of  Garlic,  for  a  small  island 

in  AeWabaah,  in  CSarrdlCknnily.  The  name  is  need  in  the  treaty  of 

St.  Mary's,  in  1818,  to  loeale  a  reservation  to  tiie  children  of  Antoine 

Bondie. 

Ikdunapolis.  On  account  of  its  location  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  Creek, 
tiie  Ifiamis  called  this  place  Telnk'>t1tai*iui'-gi,  or  "Makes  a  Noiss 
Place". 

Illinois.   The  stem  il-li'-nl,  signifying  "men",  with  French  ending. 

Iroquois.  Charlevoix  derives  this  from  their  word  biro,  meaning  "I 
have  spoken'*;  ethen  as  meaning  "real  sezpents'*.  In  Indisna  it  k 
the  name  of  a  fiver  tribotary  to  the  Kankaka^  and  a  towndiip  in 

Newton  County. 

JoeiNA  CftEEX.  Corruption  of  To-sftn'-!a,  common  Miami  abbreviation 
of  Mit'-o^n'-Ia,  Miami  chief  whose  village  was  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
made  Metocinyah  deck  on  some  vmpn.  See  Hetoaania. 

Kankakee.  Father  Charlevoix  says  the  name  is  Theakiki,  which  the 
Canadians  had  corrupted  to  Kiakiki.  The  Potawatomi  name  is  Teh'- 
yak-ki'-ki'  or  Swanjpy  country.  Father  Marest  wrote  it  Huakiki, 
whidi  is  a  cormption  of  the  Hiami  name  M'wIia'-ki-Id,  or  Wolf 
Country.  French  map  makers  from  these  corruptions,  developed 
Qui-que-que.  and  Quin-qui-qui,  which  were  .Anglicized  to  Kan-ka-kec. 

KSKIONOA.  C(Nnmon  form  of  name  of  Indian  town  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 

.  now  in  use  for  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Kb'-ka>kAn,  or 
Kl'-ka-kon,  an  Ottnwa  tribe  that  had  a  town  there;  the  meaning  is 
"Clipped  Head".  The  French  called  them  Queues  Conpees.  The 
Miamis  corrupted  this  to  Ki'-ki-un'-gi,  and  lost  its  meaning.  They 
now  can  0en.  W^yne  Ki'<ld['a,  because  Ki'-U-nn'-gi  womld  literally 
mean  Ki'-U-a's  place. 

Kknaivuv>m \Qr A.  rommori  form  nf  name  of  Miami  town  at  site  of 
Logansport,  destroyed  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1791.  The  Indian 
word  is  Ki-na-pi'-kwo-m&'-kwa,  meaning  eel,  or  snake  fish.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  Loganq)ort,  and  to  Eel  River  which  «npties  there. 
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Kentucky.  A  stream  in  soutliern  Indiana.  Its  meaning  is  uncertain, 
as  it  is  not  known  from  what  language  it  comes,  and  statements  of 
the  orii^al  form  yaiy  from  Kaiii>taek  to  Cantui^fly.  The  Kentneky 
river  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  formerly  also  called  Cuttawa, 
which  probably  is  an  Algonquian  vord  for  Cherokee.  The  Miami 
name  for  a  Cherokee  is  Ka-to'-wa. 

Ebwakna.  Postoflloe  in  Fult<»  County,  and  veMrvatkm  for  Fotamtoitti 
ehief  Ki-wa'-na,  the  Prairie  Chicken.  The  word  also  means  "lost". 

KiCKAPOO.  Creek  in  Warren  County.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain;  but  Schookraft  thought  it  a  corruption  of  N'gikaboo^ 
meaning  "Otter's  Ghost". 

XnHTippBCAMUMK.  Comnum  form  of  name  of  The  Prophet's  Town,  at 
the  mouth  of  Tippecanoe  river.  It  meana  T^peeanoe  Town,  or 
Place.    See  Tippecanoe. 

KiUjBUCK.  Creek  in  Madison  County,  named  for  Charles  Killbuck,  a 
Delaware  who  lived  there.  It  ia  the  family  nune  of  the  deaeendanta 
of  a  prominent  Ddaware  who  waa  eimverted  hy  the  UoraviaD  mia- 
sionaries. 

ElLsoKWA.    Granddaughter  of  The  Little  Turtle.    Bom  1810;  died 
'  Sept.  4, 1916.  Pnoooneed  Kil-ao'-lEwl.  H«r  fiather,  Idttla  TnrOe'a 

aon,  waa  named  Wak-dn'^ga,  or  The  Greaeent  Moon,  literally  "Lying 

Crooked".    She  married  Antoine  Revarr^  and  passed,  her  later 

years  near  Roanoke,  in  Huntington  County. 
EoKOMO.  County  seat  of  Howard  County ;  also  small  stream  near  there. 

Named  for  a  Thomtown  Indian,  whose  name  waa  Ko>ha'>ma,  or  The 

Diver. 

Laoro.  Town  in  Wabash  County,  from  Le  Gros,  the  French  nickname 
of  a  Miami  chief  who  lived  there.  The  Aliamis  called  him  0-sa'> 
mo-ni,  whidi  means  nothing,  and  ia  no  douht  a  eomq>tion  of  On'n- 
I&'-mo-ni,  the  original  name  of  the  Salominie  Kver,  which  emptiea 
at  this  point,  and  which  the  Indiana  gave  tiie  same  name.  See  Salar 
monie. 

Lims  Deek  Cbesk.  Stream  in  Miami  County.  The  lOami  namA  is 

»-pia'-ii-a,  whioh  ia  theur  word  for  fawn. 
LiniiB  Mlnske.    a  Delaware  town  four  miles  east  of  Andenon,  On  the- 

site  of  the  nhl  Moravian  mis-sion.    For  ineaninp  see  Muncie. 
Little  Rivek.   Tributary  of  the  Wabash,  through  which  the  portage  to 

the  Manmee  was  reaehed.  Its  Miami  name  is  Pa-wi'-kam-d'-iii,  or 

"Standing  Still  River",  i.  e.  with  no  current. 
IiOO.^^'f5PORT.    County  seat  of  Cas-s  rounty.  named  for  Captain  Lopan, 

a  Shawnee  Indian.   His  Indian  name  was  Spemica  Lawba,  or  High 

Horn.  The  Indiana  sometimes  eaU  Logansport  Ki-nappi'-kwo-ml'- 
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kwa,  baeanoe  it  is  on  the  rite  of  the  old  Miami  Town  of  that  name; 
and  sometimes  call  it  Sa^ld«wi'-ld,  because  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  Eel 

River. 

Macbesaw.  Common  form  of  name  of  reservation  for  a  Potawatomi 
named  Ml^teb-sa,  or  Bleating  Fawn. 

Manhattan.  Postoffice  in  Putnam  County,  named  for  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York.  Tlie  original  form  of  the  word  was  Manatte — in 
Hudson's  journal  it  is  Maua-hata — which  is  almost  certainly  intended 
for  the  Ddawave  word  "moiatey",  meaning  as  idaad. 

MajunoA.  Postofflee,  and  ereek,  in  Hnntington  County,  named  for  a 
Miami  chief,  ^lan-ji'-nl-Ufa,  or  Big  Frame. 

Makkahtahmoway.  Common  form  of  name  of  a  Potawatomi  chief,  MS- 
ka'-ta-m  'wa,  or  Black  Wolf,  who  had  a  joint  reservation  with  Menomi- 
nee, at  Twin  Lakes,  in  Ifarshall  County. 

MAKrrou.  Lake  in  Fulton  County.  This  is  the  Potawatomi  mapni'*to. 
referring  to  a  spirit  nr  monster  said  to  inhabit  the  lake. 

Mai  mee.  River  of  nortlieastem  Indiana,  tributarj-  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Mi-a'-mi.  It  was  formerly  called  Ottawa 
Birer  from  the  reridoice  of  part  of  that  tribe  on  its  banks.  John 
Johnston  gave  "Cagfa«a^r6n^u>te,'or  Standing  Book*'  as  the  'Wyandot 
name  of  the  .stream. 

Mabamecu.  Old  name  of  a  band  of  Miamis.  It  is  the  Peoria  word  for 
eatibh,  sometimes  written  maramek  or  maramak.  The  Miami  form  ia 
■ii4ttMo4nik,  sometimes  written  malamak,  and  the  Odjibwa  form  is 
manamak,  or  manuniaig.  The  Miamis  of  Mararaeeh  were  probably 
incorporated  in  what  were  known  as  the  Eel  Rivers  at  a  later  date. 

Mascoutin.  a  tribal  name,  which  is  substantially  translated  in  their  old 
name  of  the  Fire  Nation. 

Maxinkuckee.  Lake  in  Marshall  County;  name  corrupted  from  the 
Potawatomi  name,  M6g-sin'-ki-ki,  or  Big  Stone  Country.  The  Miamis 
called  it  M&ng-siln'-ki-ki,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  In  the  report 
of  the  aurvey  for  the  Mi^igan  Road,  the  name  is  ^ven  Hek<rin4Ea^ 
keek  (Ind.  Doe.  Journal,  1835,  Doe.  No.  8.). 

Mazaqua.  Reservation  in  Cass  County  for  Miami  tMet  IC-ai'-kwa,  mean- 
ing hail  or  hailstone. 

Mbmotwav.  Reservation  in  Fulton  County  for  band  of  Potawatomi  chief 
Meh'-mot-we',  or  The  Cat  Bird.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ia 
"eomplainii^",  w  **ei7ing  out  firom  pain",  referring  to  the  bird's 
note. 

Mknominee.  Potawatomi  reservation  in  Marshall  County,  and  village  at 
Twin  Lakes,  for  band  of  Mi-ndm'-i-ni.  The  name  means  wild  rice. 
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Merriam.  The  Miamis  pall  this  tomi  Tei'-kam-un'-gl,  or  Place  of  the 
Twin,  because  McClure,  who  bad  a  trading  poet  there,  had  a  twin 
brother. 

IteHDvooioBHiA.  Moit  eomiiMm  eomqptioo  of  name  <^  nwrvition  in 
Wabash  and  Grant  countiM  for  band  of  Ifiami  diief  Mi<4&i'-gw&> 

min'-dja,  or  Burr  Oak  Tree. 

Mes<)Uabuck.  Reservation  and  village  in  Kosciusko  County,  at  site  of 
toim  of  Oswego,  for  Potawatomi  chief  Mft'*kwa-Uik'.  The  name 
means  "reddish  or  copper  colored". 

Metea.  Postoffice  in  Cass  County,  named  for  Potawatomi  chief,  Mi'-tl-a, 
or  "Kias  Me".  His  Village  was  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  q.  v. 

IferoBAKTAH.  BeaervatioQ,  tame  as  Meshingomeahia,  q.  v.,  his  foliuri 
ailao  a  neighboring  ereek.  The  name  Mfi'-t04&n^ia,  commonly  ab> 
brcviated  to  To-s&nMa  means  Indian,  or  literally,  "the  living", 

MuMi.  Name  of  county,  town,  townships  and  streams,  all  named  for  the 
Miami  nation.  The  plural  form  is  Mi-a'-mi-a'-ki,  but  the  early 
Freneh  ehronidm  ww9ta  -it  Omniaaioiiek  or  Omniamiak,  whidi  ia 
presumably  their  corruption  of  Wemiamik,  the  Delaw^are  name  of  the 
Miamis,  a.s  given  in  the  Walum  Olum,  meaning  literally  "all 
beavers",  and  figuratively  "all  friends". 

Michigan.  Name  oi  lake  and  city;  probably  of  Odjibwa  origin;  com- 
pounded of  Mi'-d,  meaning  "great",  and  il'-gl^-gBn,  meaning 
"lake". 

MiSHAWAKA.  Town  in  St.  Joseph  County.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Potawatomi  m*ei'-wa-ki'«ki,  meaning  "eonntry  of  dead  treea", 
i.  e.  a  deadening. 

MiSHlKINOQKWA.  Name  of  tho  rrlcbrated  chief  Little  Turtle,  also  his 
TiUage  on  Eel  River,  pronuuuced  mi'-ci-ki-noq'-kwa,  the  "q"  repre 
Renting  a  aonnd  of  "gh*'  similar  to  Qerman  "eh".  The  literd 
meaning  is  "the'  Great  Turtle 'a  wife",  but  q)eeifica]]y  it  ie  the  name 
of  tho  painted  terrapin  (ohr>-semya  picta).  It  is  commonly  used  as 
a  personal  name  by  the  Miamis. 

M18SI8SIKEWA.  Tributary  of  the  Wabash,  emptying  at  Peru.  The  name 
IB  a  eormption  of  the  Miami  name  Nft-ma'.tel<4rin'>wl,  which  means 
"it  slants",  or  as  applied  to  a  stream,  "it  has  much  fall". 

>ToT>oc.  Postofliec  in  Randolph  County.  The  name  ia  said  to  be  the 
Shastceca  word  for  ' '  enemy. ' ' 

Mohawk.  Postoffice  in  Hancock  County,  named  for  the  Iroqnois  tribe. 
The  name  ia  said  to  be  cormpted  frooi  Maiigwawogs,  meaning  "man- 
caters". 

MoNON.  Postoiliee,  township  and  creek.  This  is  a  Potawatomi  word, 
cqnivalent  to  the  word  "tote"  as  nsed  in  the  Sonth. 
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MoTA.   Reservation  and  town  in  Kosciusko  County.   The  BUM  is  pUO- 

nouuced  mo'-te,  and  means  a  jug,  or  big  bottle. 
ifmoEOnavTA.  Name  gtven  to  the  celebrated  captive  Frtneee  Sloentn. 

It  ii  pronounced  mfik-kons'-kwfi,  and  means  Little  Betr  Woman. 
Mt  KKosE.  ReeervatifHi  and  village  in  Marahall  Gonntgr,  meaning  Little 

Beaver. 

MuNCiB.  CoQU^  seat  of  Delaware  County,  formerly  called  Hnnaaetoim 
or  Muncey  Town.  This  word,  alao  spelled  Monsy  and  Monthee,  was 
originally  Min'-si  or  MIn'-thl-u,  meaninp  "people  of  the  stony  eoun- 
tiy".  The  Delaware  name  of  their  town  which  stood  here,  or  of  the 
old  town  jnat  abofve  it  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  was  Wa'-pl-fcap 
mi'-kftnk,  or  White  River  Town.  The  name  Outainink,  sometimes 
applied  to  it,  is  the  Delaware  u'-ten-!nk,  which  means  "place  of  the 
town",  or  "plaoe  where  the  town  was". 

Mtokackitucs.  River  in  southern  Indiana,  often  improperljr  written 
Musoatataek.  The  Ddaware  name  was  MOsch-Seh'-hlt-tiik — "ch" 
sounded  as  in  German — or  Clear  Kiver.  In  Ind.  House  Journal, 
1820-1,  p.  54,  the  name  is  given  Muschachetuck. 

Kinaauntos.  Lake  in  EoaeinaiBOi  The  name  means  "the  great  pike*'. 
The  Odjibwa  form  of  this  word  is  maskinonge. 

Nancy  Town.  Delaware  village  on  White  River,  properly  Nantikoke, 
from  an  Indian  of  that  name  who  lived  there.  The  Nantikokes  were 
a  snb>tribe  of  the  Dclawares,  the  name  meaning  "tide-water  people". 

Nappakee.  Town  in  Elkhart  County.  The  name  k  the  lOarisanga 
nfi'-pa-ni,  meaning  "flour". 

Nabwawkee.  Reservation  in  Marshall  County,  of  N&s-wa'-ka,  a  Pota- 
watomi  ehief.  The  name  means  "The  Feathered  Arrow". 

NB*Ht<ONGQnAH.  Reservation  in  Allen  County,  for  a  Miami  named 
Na-wT'-leng  w6n'-ga,  meaning  "Four  Wings".  He  was  called  "Big 
Legs"  by  the  whites. 

NoTAWKAH.  Fotawatomi  ehief  who  shared  the  Menominee  reaervatioa 
in  Marshall  County.  The  name  No-ta'-ha  means  "he  heaia",  or  "he 
listens". 

Okawhause.  Potawatomi  reservation,  properly  O'-ko-mouse,  meaning 
"Littie  Chief". 

Ont.vkio.  PostoflRce  in  Lagrange  County.  Schoolcraft  says  this  is  a 
Wyandot  word— originally  on-on-ta-ri-o — ^meaning  "beautiful  hills, 
rocks,  waters". 

Obagb.  Name  of  Ifiami  town  at  month  of  the  Misdsrinewa,  given  be 
cause  an  Osage  Indian  lived  there.  The  Ifiami  name  was  WaHja'-d, 
which  is  their  name  for  the  Osage  tribe. 
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Omo.  River  and  county.  Ohio  is  aD  Iroquois  exclamation  signifying 
"beautiful".   The  Miami  name  of  the  river  ia  Eaii-cin'-z&-pi'-in, 

or  Pecan  Kiver. 

Osceola.  Postoffiee  in  St  Joseph  Counly,  named  tor  the  S«ninole  chief. 

The  word,  properly  6s'-y-o-hul'-la,  is  the  name  of  the  great  "medicine 
drink"  of  the  Creeks,  called  "black  drink"  by  the  whites,  a  dcooe* 
tiou  of  the  leaves  of  the  cassena  or  yaupon  (ilex  vomitoria). 

Obweqo.  Town  in  Eoeeiiidn  County,  al  tiie  outlet  of  Tippecanoe  Lake. 
The  word  is  Iroquois,  meaning  "flowing  mat".  The  town  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Potawatomi  village  of  Meskwabuk. 

Otseoo.  Township  in  Steuben  County.  The  name  is  Iroquois,  from 
the  New  York  lake,  and  is  said  to  refer  to  a  rock  in  that  lake. 

Ottawa.  Early  name  of  the  Manmee  River.  This,  or  its  dunrt  form, 
Tawas,  is  said  to  mean  "traders". 

OuiATANON.  Miami  tribe,  and  French  post  on  the  Wabash,  now  short- 
ened to  Wea.  It  is  from  the  Miami  wa-wi'-a-tau'-wi,  meaning  "an 
eddy'*,  literally  "it  goes  in  a  round  channel'';  and  the  terminal 
locative;  i.  e.  "Place  of  the  eddy". 

OwASOO.  Poatofllce  in  CarroU  County.  An  Iroquois  word  meaning 
"floating  bridge". 

Patoka.  River,  tributary  to  the  Wabash.  Pa>to'-te  is  the  Miami  word 
for  Comanehe,  a  number  of  whom  were  hdd  aa  daves  by  the  Illinoia 
and  Miamia  in  early  days.  The  Fratch  wrote  it  Fadoeqtda  or 
Padouea. 

Peru.   The  site  of  this  city  was  called  ik'-ki-pis-siu'-nung,  or  Straight 

Place,  by  the  Miamia,  because  the  Wabash  at  this  point  ia  straight 

for  abont  two  miles. 
PuNKGSHAw.    Miami  tribe.    The  name  is  pronouneed  Pi-iin-gi'-ca; 

meaning  uncertain. 
Pips  Crbbk.  Stream  and  township  in  Cass  County.  The  name  is  a 

literal  translation  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream,  Pwa-ka'-na. 
Pesiirwa.   Common  corruption  of  Pin-ji'-wa,  tho  name  of  Jean  Baptiste 

Richan'ville,  last  head  chief  of  the  Miami  nation.    The  word  is  the 

name  of  the  wildcat,  but  is  now  commonly  used  for  the  domestic 

cat. 

Ponceau  Picnou.  An  American  corruption  of  Panse  au  Pichou,  the 
French  name  of  Wildcat  Creek;  a  literal  translation  of  the  Miami 
name,  Pin-ji'-wa-mo'-tai,  or  Belly  of  the  Wildcat.  Written  also 
Ponee  Passu. 

PoTAWATOia.  Indian  tribe.  The  name  means  Makers,  or  Eeepm,  of  the 

Fire. 

Pbophet's  Town.  See  Kithtippiekanunk. 
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Baoqooh  Ckeek.  Tributary  of  the  Wabuh.  The  name  ia  a  traiwlation 

of  the  Miami  name,  &-se-pa'-na-si-pi'-wi. 
ROANOKS.    Town  in  Huntington  County.    The  name  is  the  word  used 
by  the  Virginia  Indians  for  their  shell-money ;  written  also  roenoke, 
ravrenock,  etc 

BussiATiLLE.  Town  in  Howard  County.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Richardville,  the  name  origittaUy  given  to  the  Countgr,  in  honor  of 

the  Miami  chief. 

St.  Josnra  Rivn.  Tribatary  of  Lake  Hiehigan.  The  Miami  name  ia 

Sa-ld-w&-si-pi'-wi,  or  ComingKNit  Biver,  referring  to  the  portage  at 
South  Bend.   The  Potawatomi  form  of  the  name  is  Sap'-wa-si'-bi. 

St.  Joseph  River.  The  north  fork  of  the  ^laumee.  The  Miami  name  is 
Eo>ter-8a-8i'-pi,  or  Bean  River. 

St.  ICabt's  RiVbb.  South  fork  of  the  Hamnefc  The  Miami  name  is 
Ma-meM-wa  si-pi'-wi,  or  Sturgeon  Creek.  John  JohnaOD  said  the 
Shawnee  name  was  Cokotheke  sepe,  or  Kettle  River. 

Salamonie.  Tributary  of  the  ^Vabash.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Miami  name  0n'>B4i'<mi0>ni,  the  Miami  name  of  the  blood-root 
(sanguinarift  Ottudeani),  literally  "ydlow  paint",  which  ia  given 
to  this  stream. 

SHA^^Kr^uNK.  Stream  in  southern  Indiana.  The  word  probably  means 
*'Shady  place". 

Sbawmbl  CnA  and  townahip  in  Fountain  Ooonty,  named  for  the 
Indian  tribe.  The  name  means  ''Sovithemer".  The  Miami  fosm  is 

Ca-wan'-wa. 

SuEPAHCANNAH.  The  Miami  husband  of  Frances  Slocum;  and  his 
village  on  the  Miaaisrinewa.  The  wotd  means  "flie  awl";  and  is 
pronounced  Ci-pa'-kfi-na.  In  later  years  he  became  ^af,  and  waa 
called  KH-kTp'-ca,  or  The  Deaf  Man;  and  his  village  was  called  The 
Deaf  Man's  Village. 

Shiphhjwawa.  Fostoffiee  ia  X4igrange  Omaty,  also  eresk  and  lake^ 
named  for  a  Potawatomi  bidlan,  Cttp'-ei-wa,'«no^  or  *'Viai<m  of  a 
Lion". 

South  Bend.  The  site  of  South  Bend  was  called  Sa'-ki-w&-yun'-||^,  or 
"Coming  out  place",  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  a  portage. 

SuOAB  Grbek.  Tributary  of  the  Waboah,  ovii^naUy  ealkd  Sugar  Tree 
Creek,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Miami  name  Sft-na-m&i'-dil  d- 

pi'-wi. 

TATAPACHsrr.  A  Delaware  chief,  otherwise  known  as  The  Grand  Glaize 
Emg,  and  his  town  on  White  River.  Tl-tl-paeb'-el-ta  is  the  Miami 
form  of  his  name,  and  means  "It  splits  in  a  circle — or  spiral".  The 
Ddaware  form  ia  Tiptft-paeh«ld,  recorded  in  a  Penn^lvania  treaty 
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as  "Tatabaugsuy  or  The  Twisting  Vine".  The  word  is  probably 
the  name  of  the  Amertem  Woodbine  (lonicera  grata),  the  one  twist- 
ing woody  Tine  of  the  Ddewue  liabitat 

Tecumseh.  Postofficc  in  Vigo  County,  iiatiied  for  the  Shawnee  Chief 
Ti-kGra'-tha.  The  name  means  "going  across"  or  "Crossing  over"; 
and  as  he  belonged  to  the  Spirit  Panther  clan,  it  indicates  a  meteor 
eroaaing  the  sky. 

Thorntowx.  In  Boone  County.  Ondfroy  gave  the  name  of  the  Indian 
villajro  here  as  Ka-wi-a-ki  iin  jfi  or  '"  I'lace  of  Thorns."  Sarah  Wada> 
worth  called  it  Ka-wiu-ja-ki-un-gi,  i.e.,  "Thorn  Tree  Place." 

TZPPEOAMOS.  BSmTi  lake,  eoimty,  town  and  townehipe.  The  name  ia  a 
corruption  of  the  Potawatomi  Ki-t3p'-I-k6n-non^',  meaning  Ki-tfip'- 
i-kon  place  or  town.  Ki-tap'-i-kon  is  their  word  for  the  bnflalo  flah^ 
and  was  the  name  of  the  river.   See  Kithtappecauunk. 

ToPEAH.  Reeervation  in  Allen  Coonty  of  Miami  chief,  known  aa  Fran- 
cois Lafontaine.  Hia  Miami  name,  To^-pi-a,  meana  "Fraift  oo  the 
Bushes". 

TOPBKA.  PoBtoffice  in  Lagrange  County,  named  for  city  in  Kansas.  The 
word  ia  liw  Shawnee  name  of  liie  Jemaalem  artidioka  (beUaBifaiia 
taberamM). 

TbaiIi  CSkeek.  Tributary  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  Michigan  City.  The 
name^  and  the  French  name,  Riviere  du  Chemin,  are  translations  of 
llie  Potawatomi  name,  Mi-§'-w2-si-bi'-we. 

TwiGHTWiBa.  English  name  for  the  Miamis,  formctly  written  Twieh- 
twicha,  Tawixtwii,  or  twi^-twi^ia,  probiddy  the  InqnoiR  word  for 
snipe 

VsKM nxioK.  Tributary  of  the  Wabash,  and  County  named  for  the  river. 
Hough  gives  the  Indian  name  aa  OaanauMm,  which  ia  an  Algonquian 
name  for  Vermillion  paint,  meanii^  "yellow-red".  The  French 
called  the  river  YermiUon  Janne.  The  Miamia  nae  a-l&-mo'-nI  for 
vermilion  paint. 

Wabash.  River,  eounty,  city  and  townships.  The  Miami  name  id  the 

river  is  Wa'-ba-ci'-kl,  or  Wa'-pa-cl'-kl,  "b"  and  *'p"  being  oomwt* 
ible  in  Miami.  This  is  an  adjective  implying  that  the  object  to 
'  which  it  is  applied  is  pure  or  bright  white,  inanimate,  and  natural 
In  this  oasa  it  refen  to  the  limestone  bed  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
atieam. 

Wabash.  County  seat  of  Wabash  County.  The  Miamia  called  this 
location  Ta'-king-ga'-rat-un'-gT,  or  "Cold  (running)  "Water  Place", 
referring  to  a  fine  spring,  known  as  Paradise  Spring,  Hanna's 
Spring,  or  Treaty  Spring. 
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Waco.  FostoflOce  in  Daviess  Coonty.  The  name  is  that  of  a  sub-tribe 
.  of  the  Witefaita  Indiana,  pvoaonneed  We'-ko,  and  aometimee  written 

in  the  Spanish  form  Hueoo.  •  It  is  wid  to  be  their  word  for  "benn". 
Wakarusa.  Postoffice  in  Elkhart  Oonntgry  named  for  the  icotww  atreun. 

It  is  said  to  mean  "hip-deep". 
Waluh  Oluk.   The  celebrated  record  obteined  from  tlie*  Delawaie 

Indiana  on  White  River.  The  name  ia  prononneed  waf-VBm  o^4Bm, 

and  means  "painted  record". 
Wapasepah.    Reaervatiou  iu  Allen  County,  for  W^a'-pfi-se'-pa-na,  or 

The  White  Raeeoon,  a  Miami. 
WawASEE.  Lake  and  postoffice  in  Kosciusko  County,  named  for  a  Potft* 

watomi  chief  Wa'-wi-as'-si,   Tliia  ia  the  word  for  the  full  moon, 

literally  "the  round  one". 
Vawpboono.  Postefflee  in  Ifiami  County.  Sarah  Wadaworth  aays  thia 

place  waa  originally  called  Wft'-pi-pa-ka'-na,  or  ehell-bai^  hiekoriea, 

from  a  number  of  these  trees  growing  there. 
Wka.  Creek,  postoffice  and  prairie  in  Tippecanoe  County.   The  name 

is  an  abbreviation  of  Oniatanon,  wMch 
Wksaw.  Reservation  and  ereek  in  Miami  County  named  for  tiie  Miami 

chief  Wi'-sa.  The  name  means  the  gall-bladder. 
Whtte  Riyes.  The  largest  tributaiy  of  the  Wabash.  Its  Miami  name 

is  Wa'-pl-k«pmi'-ki,  or  "white  waters".    The  Delawareo  jnme- 

times  used  tiiis  name,  and  sometinias  eslled  it  Wa'-pi-Ul'<iiI,  or 

White  River. 

Wikauac.  County  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  named  for  a  Potawatomi 
chie^  Wi'-na-mSk'.  The  word  means  "cat-fish";  literally  "mnd 
fish". 

WnrNKBAOO.  An  old  Indian  town,  whost'  site  is  now  in  the  suburbs  of 
Lafayette.  The  name  means  "people  of  Winnipeg",  and  Winnipeg 
means  "stinkinff  water". 

WnvoMA.  Lake  and  Assembly  ground  near  Warsaw.  The  name  ia  the 
same  as  the  Wctionah  of  LonprfoUow's  Hiawatha.  It  ia  a  Siouz 
proper  name,  given  to  a  female  who  is  a  first-born  child. 

WrALumro.  Stmm  in  Jennings  County,  named  for  the  Penn^lvania 
stream.  Heckewelder  says  that  the  word — "properly  M'chwihilltt- 
sink" — means  "at  the  (lw»»llinfr- place  of  the  hoary  veteran". 

Wtanootte.  Postoffice  in  Crawford  County,  named  for  the  Indian 
tribe.  The  name  probably  means  "People  of  One  Speech".  The 
taribe  is  also  known  by  its  French  name,  Huron. 

TbIjOW  Biver.  Tributary  of  the  Kankakee,  whieh  Brinton  identifies 
with  the  Wisawana  (Yellow  River)  of  the  Walum  Olum.  The  Pota- 
watomi name  of  this  stream  k  We>tiia«'-Iai-mik',  or  "Tdlow 
Waters". 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  EUBOPEAN  CLAIMANTS 

Tlic  first  Europf'an  frraiit  cnvoriiip  Indiana  qiiifkly  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  for  in  1493,  Pope  Alexander 
VI,  A  Spanurd  by  birth,  inned  a  boll  granting  to  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Amgon,  "all  lands  dwcovered,  and  to  be  disooveied,"  beyond  a  line 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores  or 
Western  Islands,  exeeptiiij?  only  any  lands  that  had  previously  Keen 
occupied  by  any  other  Christian  nation,  of  which,  of  course,  there  wore 
neme  on  this  eontinoit  The  other  Christian  monarehs  paid  little  respect 
to  this  title,  however,  and,  in  1496,  IIenr\-  VII  of  England  issued  a 
patent  to  John  CalMit  and  his  sons,  "to  seek  out  and  discover  all  islands, 
regions  and  provinces  whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to  heathens  and  in- 
fidels," and  "to  snbdne,  occupy  and  possess  those  territories,  as  his 
vassals  and  lieutenants."  Armed  with  this  authority,  Cabot  and  his 
son  Sebastian,  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  probably  discovered  the 
uiainlaud  of  North  America,  and  skirted  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Labrador  to  Florida. 

Very  little  resulted  from  this  ocept  the  resort  of  varioos  European 
nations  to  the  New  Foundland  banks  for  fishing.  The  prin<'ij>al  objeet 
of  Columbus  had  been  to  tind  a  direet  route  to  the  East  Indies  to  trade 
for  spices,  and  especially  for  pepper.  For  the  next  century  the  explor- 
ers were  chiefly  engaged  in  efforts  to  find  a  Northwest  or  Niurtheast 
passage  to  "Cathay,"  for  the  same  purpose,  except  that  the  Spaniards, 
having  found  a  more  direet  road  to  wealth  by  plundering  the  natives 
of  ^lexico  and  I'eru  of  their  gold  and  silver,  turned  business  enterpri.se 
largely  in  that  direction.  In  1534  Jacques  Cartier  diseovered  the  St 
Lawrcn.T  River,  and  later  brought  owr  two  hundre<l  colonists,  who 
abanii<iii>'il  tlicir  settlement  after  two  years  of  har<lshii».  In  15.'?8-4l.', 
De  HoXo  made  his  eventful  progress  through  the  Gulf  states,  murdered 
some  thousands  of  Indiam,  and  demonstrated  that  the  natives  of  the 
United  States  had  no  personal  property  that  was  worth  taking.  This 
exempted  those  unfortunates  from  flic  advantatres  of  eivilization  until 
in  1607  the  English  settled  in  \  ir«ii)ia.  in  1608  the  Freneh  settled  in 
Canada,  and  in  1609  the  Dutch  discovered  the  Hudson  River.  The  fur 
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trade  now  became  the  chief  attraction  in  North  America,  and  was  the 
controlling  factor  in  our  history  for  the  next  century  and  a  half. 

During  this  period,  nobody  in  Europe  attaebed  any  importanee  to 
North  America  for  any  other  purposes,  except  as  a  dnmpino;  ground  for 
peual  colonies  aud  other  objectiouables.  Even  Oliver  Cromwell  tried 
to  induce  the  New  Englanders  to  remove  to  Jamaica.  Trevdyan  yay 
pertinently  saya:  "So  little  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  plantation  of  the 
North  American  continent  due  to  the  delilwrate  action  of  statesrmen, 
or  to  any  man's  foreknowledge  of  the  vast  destinies,  tliat  Charles  I  gave 
the  New  World  to  the  Puritans  by  attempting  to  suppress  them  in  the 
Old;  wliilc  Cromwell  in  his  greater  eagerness  to  spread  the  Gaspel  and 
the  British  race,  attempted  a  State  i)()liey  of  removal,  which,  if  it  had 
been  carried  through,  would  have  ruined  or  at  least  diminished  the 
colonial  expansion  prepared  by  individual  energy  and  religious  perse^ 
cut  ion."'  ' 

The  French  statesmen  showed  more  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  their  American  possessions,  but  nut  very  much  more.  lu  1627  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  organized  the  company  of  the  Hundred  Assoeiates  to 
promote  the  eolonistation  of  New  France;  and  in  1663  CoHxTt  sent  over 
new  supplies  of  colonists  and  a  strong  detachment  of  troops:  tint,  with 
the  French  as  with  the  English,  colonial  expansion  was  chiedy  due  to 
colonial  effort.  So  far  as  the  fur\rade  was  ooneemed,  the  Freneh  had 
the  advantage  in  racial  character.  Thcy  accommodated  themselves  to 
Indian  life  and  <  iistoms  much  more  readily.  A  witty  Freiicli  lady  ob- 
served that  it  was  vastly  easier  to  make  an  Indian  of  a  Frenchman  than 
to  make  a  Frenehman  of  an  Indian.  This  distinetion  was  obvious  in  the 
clerg>'  as  well  as  in  the  colonists.  The  British  made  an  effort  to  put 
Anpliean  elergrymen  with  the  Iroquois  in  place  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  the  French,  but  they  could  not  endure  Indian  cooking  and  the  uncou- 
ventionality  of  Indian  life,  and  soon  retired  in  disgust.  Of  still  more 
importance  was  the  faet  timt  the  company  sygtem  of  English  coloniza- 
tion did  not  offer  the  same  opportunity  to  enterprising'  individuals  that 
the  French  governmental  system  offered.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that 
an  English  LaSalle  could  have  obtained  the  induoements  in  any  British 
colony  that  sustained  the  efforts  of  tlie  great  French  expansionist,  whose 
explorations  first  brouu;ht  knowledge  of  the  lands  of  Indiana. 

in  the  past  few  yeai-s  there  has  been  considerable  activity  among  the 
advocates  of  an  early  discovery  of  some  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio 
by  English  colonists,  in  the  course  of  whose  arguments  it  has  liecn 
thought  desirable  to  question  that  LaSalle  discovered  the  Ohio  in  1669-70, 

t  Engbod  Vadcr  tlie  Stoaiti,  p.  SSt. 
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and  followed  it  to  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Tlie  leader 

in  this  assault  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ilanna,  who  snys:  "The  evidence  as  to 
LaSalle  having  explored  any  other  tributary  of  the  Ohio  than  (possibly) 
the  Wabtth  bean  n  many  markB  of  having  been  falnrieated  after  1684, 
for  the  purpose  of  stren^heningf  the  French  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
that  it  seems  to  the  writer  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  evidence 
must  be  declared  to  be  wholly  false."'  This  has  been  followed  by  some 
investigaton  who  ahonld  have  known  bettw,*.  for  thexa  ia  an  abnndanee 
of  evidence  completely  refuting  any  rach  theory.  Mr.  Hanna  is  pre- 
sumably, not  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  or  he  would  not, 
in  hi»  lengthy  discussion  of  it,  have  omitted  any  mention  of  such  contem- 
pwaneona  reeorda  d  LaSalle's  Ohio  expedition  as  Sienr  Patonlet's  letter 
of  November  11,  1669,  stating  that  "Messrs.  de  la  Salle  and  Dolier, 
accompanied  by  twelve  men,  had  set  out  with  a  desig:ia  to  go  aiid  explore 
a  passage  they  expected  to  discover  communicating  with  Japan  and 
China;'*  or  Intendant  Onieral  Talon'a  report  of  October  10,  1670: 
"Since  my  arrival  I  have  dispatched  persons  of  resolution,  who  promise 
to  penetrate  further  than  has  ever  been  done;  the  one  to  the  West  and 
Northwest  of  Canada,  and  the  others  to  the  Southwest  and  South;"  or 
Colbert'a  reply  in  Febmaiy,  1671 1  "The  reeohition  yon  have  taken  to 
amd  Sieur  de  la  Salle  towards  the  South,  and  Sieur  de  St.  Luiawn  to 
the  North,  to  discover  the  South  Sea  passage,  is  very  good."* 

Mr.  Hamia's  argument  is  based  on  a  mtsundergtanding  of  a  frag- 
mentaiy  doemnent  qnoted  by  Maxg*7f  whieh  ia  an  attempt  of  LaSalle  to 
reconcile  the  DeSoto  accounts  of  the  River  Chucagoa  with  his  own 
acquaintance  with  the  country',  and  an  equal  misunderstanding  of  other 
documents  quoted  by  him.  The  fragmentary'  document  opens  with  a 
reference  to  the  Chickaaawiy  and  eentinnea:  **The  Chucagoa,  whidi  ia 
to  say  in  their  language  the  prcat  river,  as  Mississippi  in  Ottawa,  and 
Mascicipi  in  Illinois,  is  the  river  which  we  call  St.  Louis.  The  River 
Ohio  is  one  of  its  branches,  which  reccivea  two  otheia  q:uite  large  before 
emptying  into  the  Bivtr     Louie,  that  is  to  aey  tiw  Agooseake  firom  the 

north  aiii]  the  river  nf  the  Channenoris  from  the  south.  This  river  tlows 
from  east  to  west,  and  therefore  it  should  empty  into  or  join  the  Mis- 
sissippi, for  the  Takahagane,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Chucagoa,  are 
not  more  than  three  days  from  the  ItisrisBippi  where  we  saw  them  eraiing 
down  and  retumingL*' ■ 

t  The  WOdenm  TraU,  p.  87. 

*  Alvord  and  Bidgood,  in  Tint  Expkmtiou  of  the  Tnas-AUsi^ienjr  Bagton, 

pp.  23-4. 

«  N.  T.  Col.  Does.,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  787,  84,  788;  Margiy,  Vol.  1,  p.  81. 

•  Margiy,  VoL  2,  pp.  196-203. 
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TackMia*k&4iI  it  the  Miami  word  for  tomahawk,  and  this  was  pre- 
ramably  the  band  of  some  chief  of  that  name.  Obviondy  LaSalle  did 
not  see  them  when  he  was  descending  or  ascending  the  ^fiHsissippi,  as 

they  were  three  days'  journey  from  it.  Whnt  he  plainly  jiieans  is  that 
be  saw  them  when  he  descended  the  Ohio,  and  was  forced  to  take  to  the 
land  on  aeeonnt  of  the  ''vast  marshes."  Mr.  Hanna  mia>trandates 
LaSalle's  statement  of  1677,  that  he  discovered  the  Ohio  and  followed  it 
to  a  plaee  "on  elle  tombe  de  fort  haut  dans  de  vastes  marais."  These 
words  do  not  mean  "where  it  falls  from  very  high  into  vast  marshes," 
bnt  **where  it  empties  after  a  kmg  eonne  into  vast  manhes."*  Mr. 
Hanna  takes  an  unwarranted  liberty  in  translating  the  Terb  descendre 
"explore,"  and  making  LaSalle  say  that  he  had  been  unable  to  explore  the 
"St.  Louis."  It  is  plain  that  he  had  in  mind  his  descent  of  the  Ohio, 
wliich  he  explicitly  says  is  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  means  that  he 
had  been  nnable  to  descend  the  latter. 

LaSalle's  idea  that  the  Ohio  emptied  into  vast  marshes  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  supposition  that  he  came  down  the  river  in  a  time  of 
flood,  when  the  low  lands  near  its  mouth,  which  were  then  covered  with 
eanebrakes^  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  marsh.  And  this  same 
supposition  is  required  to  explain  every  other  reference  he  makes  to  it. 
In  this;  satne  document  he  says  that  the  Ohio  "is  much  larger  in  all  its 
course  than  the  Mississippi;"  and  in  his  letter  of  1680  he  says  it  is 
"always  as  large  and  larger  tiian  the  Seine  at  BooMi,  and  always  deeper.*' 
As  Bonen  is  the  head  of  sea  navigation  on  the  Seine,  it  is  apparent  that 
LaSalle  has  s<^n  the  Ohio  hut  om-e,  and  then  in  flood.  That  LaSalle  was 
completely  puzzled  is  fully  stated  in  this  document.  lie  says:  "I  am 
not  able  to  say  certainly  whether  these  two  riven  (the  Chucagoa  and  the 
Musiasippi)  jein;"  and  ipvea  his  reasons.  He  says  that  "sorely  the 
relation  of  Femand  Soto  is  not  a  chimera."  and  yet  the  towns  named  by 
him  are  unknown  on  the  Mississippi,  and  fh<'  size  of  the  Chueagoa  is  too 
great  for  the  Mississippi,  which  "is  no  larger  than  the  Loire  at  its 
moath."  Farther,  "unless  all  the  maps  are  wrong"  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  is  near  Mexico.  aii<l  its  discharge  is  to  the  East-South-Esst, 
and  not  to  the  South :  whieh  eomlition  is  only  possible  in  the  region  where 
the  Escoudido  (the  Rio  Grande)  is  shown  to  empty.  Another  thing 
whieh  he  says  "makea  me  thmk  the  Chncagoa  is  other  than  the  Missis- 
sippi" is  that  no  large  tributary  enters  the  Mi.ssissippi  from  the  east, 
lie  had  seen  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  I>iit  it.  Ix'ing  then  at  low  water,  would 
not  do  for  tiie  Ohio  tiiat  he  had  deseended.  And  this  state  of  mind  is 
shown  in  the  Franquelin  map  of  1684,  which  was  certainly  based  on  in* 


•  Indiana,  in  Aa.  CommoBimiltli  Serin,  p.  10,  and  not*. 
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formatkm  from  LaSalle^  and  which  eairiw  ih«  Ohio,  also  called  Chueagoa 

and  Casquinambou,  far  tO  Ifae  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  circling, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  ^fpxioo  where  the  Escondido,  or  Rio  Grande  enters. 
And  that  is  probably  why  LaSalle  took  his  colony  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  instead  of  the  month  of  the  Miaaiagippi  (Espiritu  Santo) 
which  on  Franqnelin'a  nup  ia  a  abort  atream,  heading  aonth  of  the  Ohio, 
or  Chncagoa. 

It  is  not  poesible  to  uuderstaad  the  writings  of  LaSalle,  or  of  anyone 
aba  at  thia  period,  nnlees  aeveral  things  he  kept  in  mhid.  And  flrat,  what 
is  now  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  entirely  umnhabtted,  on  aeooont  of  the 

raids  of  the  Iroquois.  Second,  this  resrion  was  uripxplnred,  because,  aside 
from  the  efiforts  to  find  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  the  only  exploration 
was  by  fur  traders;  and  they  did  not  go  where  there  were  no  Indians. 
Third,  there  ia  no  little  eonfoaieii  firam  the  faet  that  different  Indian 
tribes  had  different  names  for  the  same  stream.  And  fourth,  both 
writers  and  map-makers  assumed  the  unknown  to  explain  the  known ; 
and  occasionally  made  mistakes  in  so  doing.  One  of  LaSalle 's  state- 
ments that  has  been  widely  misnnderstood,  and  eepedally  as  to  hia 
acquaintance  with  Indiana,  is  his  reference  to  the  Maumee  portaf^e.  in 
which  he  says  that  he  will  not  gn  to  the  beaver-hunting  land  "hereafter 
except  by  Lake  Erie,  in  which  will  end  the  navigation  of  my  barques." 
He  coothinea;  "The  river  whieh  yon  have  seen  martted  in  my  map  on 
the  south  side  of  this  lake,  and  towards  the  end,  called  by  the  Iroquois 
Tiotontaraeton  is  indeed  the  route  to  go  to  the  river  Oliio  or  Oli^hin- 
sipou,  which  is  to  say  in  Iroquois  and  in  Ottawa  the  Beautiful  river. 
The  distance  iam  one  to  the  other  being  conaideraUe,  the  etnunnniea- 
tion  ia  more  difilcnlt;  tmt  at  n  day  tnm  ita  montik  into  Lake  Brie,  where 
it  flows  through  heaiitiful  prairies,  in  gunshot  of  its  bank<?,  there  is  a  little 
lake  from  which  flows  a  stream  six  or  eight  yards  wide,  more  than  six 
feet  deep  where  it  leaves  the  lake,  and  which  soon  changes  to  a  river  by 
the  jnnetion  of  a  number  of  similar  streama  which  aftor  a  eonrae  of  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  without  rapids  receives  another  little  river  whieh 
comes  from  the  neigh l>orhood  of  that  of  the  Miamis,  and  five  or  six  other 
eonsidcrahie  streams,  and  then  flowing  more  rapidly  along  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  it  discharges  into  that  of  the  Illinois  two  leagues  below  the 
village,  and  from  there  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  called  the  Ouabanchi 
or  Aramoni.  This  route  is  the  shortest  of  all.  •  •  •  Tliis  river, 
called  Ouabanchi  or  Aramoni,  by  which  I  expect  to  hold  communication 
between  Fort  Frontenae  and  the  Illin<ri8,  haa  some  veins  of  copper.'*' 
The  Aramoni,  as  has  long  been  known,  is  the  Vemdllion  of  lUmois, 


T&Iargry,  Vol.  2,  pp.  243-5. 
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the  name  (Miami  a-lil*in64il)  meaning  paint,  and  specifically  vermilkm 
paint.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  connection  as  LaSalle  describes,  and 
he  probably  coufui>ed  some  Indian's  account  of  an  actual  route  of  this 
kind,  whieli  ynm  in  xm  then,  and  afterwards.  It  ia  to  aaeend  the 
Maumce,  and  its  northern  fork,  the  St.  Joseph,  to  Fish  Creek,  and  up 
that  to  Fish  Lake,  in  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  near  which  ht'ads  Pigeon 
Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  stream  often 
mn  bgr  fiahemieii  to  this  dajr.  But,  on  aeooont  of  LaSallo'v  doaeription, 
this  imaginaxy  atraam  was  repreaanted  on  maps  for  years  afterwards,  or 
the  Kankakee  was  extended  well  over  to  Lake  Erie.  But  this  is  alwaj^ 
entirely  independent  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  is  no  known  map  of  this 
period,  or  for  some  years  later,  that  indicates  any  portage  from  the 
Hanmee  to  tho  Wahadi. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Thomas  Wood  dtacovered  the  head  waters  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  before  1669.  and  also  possible  that  Englishmen 
reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  still  earlier;  but  tliat  does  not 
affeet  LaSaUe'a  diaeovery  of  the  Ohio.  There  waa  no  aecreey  abont  hia 
movements,  and  the  idea  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  fabricated  after 
1684  is  an  historical  a]>surdity.  Indeed  his  discoveries  were  soon  known 
in  the  Engliab  colonies,  and  freely  admitted.  In  a  diacaasion  of  the 
tronblea  between  the  Freneh  and  tiie  English,  in  hia  report  of  Febraaxy 
22,  1687,  Governor  Dongan'of  New  York  says:  "The  gnat  differenee 
between  us  is  al>oiit  the  Beaver  trade  and  in  tnith  they  have  the  advan- 
ta^  of  us  in  it  (q,  that  by  noe  other  meanes  than  by  their  industry  in 
making  discoveries  in  the  country  before  us. 

**Befoi«  my  eoaaing  hither  noe  man  of  oar  Qovemmt  ever  went  be^ 
yond  the  Sinicaes  country.  Last  year  some  of  our  people  went  a  trading 
among  the  fan*  Indians  called  the  Ottawais  inhabiting  about  three 
mouths  journey  to  the  West  @  W.  N.  W.  of  Albany  from  whence  they 
bnmi^  a  good  maoy  Beavers  *  *  *  It  win  be  veiy  neeeaeaiy  tm 
na  to  enoonrage  our  young  men  goe  a  Beaver  himtiiig  aa  the  Frendi 
doe. 

"I  send  a  Map  by  Mr.  Spragg  whereby  your  Lopps.  may  see  the 
aeveral  Govenunta  Ac.  how  they  lye  where  the  Beaver  hunting  is  @ 
where  it  will  be  neceasaxy  to  ereet  our  Country  Porta  for  the  aeenring  of 

beaver  trade  Gi  kci  pinfr  the  Indians  in  coriinninity  with  us. 

"Alsoe  it  points  o\it  where  theres  a  great  river  discovered  by  one 
La.ssal  a  Frenchman  from  Canada  who  thereupon  went  into  France  @ 
aa  its  reported  brought  two  or  tiiree  veaaela  with  people  to  settle  there 
which  (if  true''  will  prove  not  only  \rv\  inconvenient  to  us  bnt  to  the 
Spanish  alsoe  (the  river  running  all  along  from  our  lakes  by  the  back  of 
Virginia  (g)  Carolina  into  the  Bay  ^Mexico)  @  its  beleeved  Nova  Mexico 
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can  not  bee  far  from  the  momitaiiis  adjoininy  to  it  that  place  hemg  in 

36d  North  Latitude  if  your  Lops,  thought  it  fit  I  could  send  a  aloop  or 
two  from  this  place  to  discover  that  river."  * 

In  1679  LaSalle  had  built  The  Grilfon,  a  bark  of  60  tona,  on  the  Upper 
Niagara  River,  and  in  it  sailed  through  the  Great  Lafcea  to  Qveen  Bay, 
where  he  loaded  it  with  furs,  and  sent  it  back  east  Then»  in  haik  einoes, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  by  the  South  Bend  portage 
to  the  Kankakee,  and  on  to  the  Illinois  River.  His  first  establishment 
there;  its  destruction  by  the  Iroquois;  and  his  second  fort  on  Starved 
Boek,  are  primarily  mattna  of  IDiDoiB  history,  bat  abont  the  latter  were 
gathered  all  of  the  Indians  that  subsequently  were  looated  in  Indiana. 
These  were  in  the  villages  of  Oiatenon,  Ouabona,  Pepikokia,  Peanghichia, 
Miamy,  and  Maramech,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section  of  the 
Franqndin  map,  their  total  being  over  twenty-three  handred  warriors, 
as  marked.  There  was  no  material  change  of  loeation  for  aevml  yean 
after  the  assassination  of  LaSalle,  in  1687. 

The  next  prominent  figure  among  the  French  in  the  West,  after 
LaSalle,  waa  Lftmotlw  Cadillae,  who  was  placed  in  command  in  1694, 
and  continued  until  1697.  In  that  year  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  gave 
Louis  XIV  some  opportunity  to  look  after  his  American  pcvscssions,  and 
he  soon  approved  the  plans  of  Cadillae  for  fortifying  the  Detroit  River, 
which  was  recognized  as  the  key  to  the  lakes.  In  1700  Robert  Livingston, 
Colonial  Seeretaiy  of  Indian  Afburs,  nrged  the  eatablishment  of  a  post 
at  the  same  place  by  the  English,'  but  Cadillac  anticipated  them,  and 
in  tile  summer  of  1701,  came  to  the  place  with  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty 
coloni.st8  and  built  Fort  I'ontchartrain,  a  picket  inclosure  sixty  yards 
sqoare.  A  number  of  the  western  Indians  located  near  the  fort,  and 
others  began  moving  eastward.  At  the  same  time  another  influence  came 
from  the  south.  In  1699  Pierre  liemoyne  Iberville  was  sent  from  France 
to  make  an  establiiihment  at  the  mouth  of  the  AlississippL  He  built  a 
fort  at  Biloxi,  which  was  removed  to  HoNle  two  years  later.  In  1700  the 
Cahokias  and  Kaskaskias  left  the  Illinois  with  Fatlier  Marest,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Mississippi  at  their  well  known  villages,  and 
these  gradually  developed  into  settlemeutii  of  the  frontier  Frenchmen. 
In  1702  Ibendlle  adnd  for  the  removal  of  the  Illinoia  Indiana  to  the 
lower  Ohio,  which  was  not  attempted;  but  in  that  year  Sieur  Jochereau, 
"Lieutenant  criminel  de  Montreal,"  eatne  with  thirty-five  Canadians 
and  established  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  coileet  butfalo  skins, 
and  a  band  of  Mascoutius  located  there  to  aid  in  the  hunting.  Jucherean 


•  N.  Y.  (  ol.  Docs.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  100-1. 
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died  a  few  months  later,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1704  by  M. 
de  Lambert,  who  commanded  than  after  Juchereau's  death.>*  This 
Jncherean  has  been  confounded  with  Juohercau  St.  Denys,  who  ha<?  also 
been  mixed  with  otlier  .Tuchereaus.  They  are  "unscrambled"  by  M. 
Pierre  Georges  Roy,  lu  the  Kevue  Canadienue  for  January,  1917,  pp. 

Cadillae  was  appointed  Govamor  of  Louisiana  in  1710,  and  left 
Detroit  the  next  year,  being  sueeeeded  there  by  Capt.  Joseph  Guyon 
Duhuisson.  In  1712  the  Detroit  post  was  attacked  by  the  Mascoutins, 
and  the  garrison  waa  in  dire  atraita  until  a  large  forea  of  friendly 
Indiana  waa  bron^t  to  the  reaena  by  the  Sienr  de  Vineeniica.  Theae 
aoon  had  the  best  of  the  Mascoutins,  who  begged  for  their  lives ;  but  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  ntendy  refused  any  terms.  The  Masoou- 
tins  then  fled  to  the  I^Iaumee,  whither  they  were  pursued,  and  there  de- 
feated with  great  aUm^ter.  The  Crane  tribe  of  the  Ifiamiv  then  losated 
at  the  aite  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Miamia,  who  were 
gfenerally  f?rouped  as  "Ouyatanons"  by  the  French,  soon  took  up  their 
residence  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  locations  which  they  retained  for  the 
next  eentnzy* 

Vineennea  had  been  in  diigraee  for  fdmiahing  liquor  to  the  Indians 

— the  Canadian  authorities  were  trying  to  enfnree  prohibition  as  to 
Indians  at  that  time — but  his  services  had  demonstrated  how  invaluable 
be  waa  on  the  frontier,  so  he  was  restored  to  favor,  and  stationed  with 
the  lOamia  at  Kiduiran  (later  corrupted  to  Kekionga),  their  Tillage  at 
the  aite  of  Fort  "Wayne,  where  he  died  in  1719.  This  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Rissot,  second  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  who  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
founder  of  the  Indiana  post  on  the  Wabash.  The  tief  of  Viucenues  is  a 
beantifal  tract  of  land  jiut  below  Qnebee,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  with  seventy 
arpents  front  on  the  river,  and  a  league  in  di  pth.  It  is  high  towards  the 
river  with  several  small  streams,  one  of  whieh  was  used  to  run  a  grist 
uilL  It  was  granted  to  Francda  Btssot  (Bys.sot)  on  November  3,  1672. 
He  waa  a  Norman  who  conducted  a  number  of  successful  boainen  enter- 
prises ill  the  colony,  and  his  ehildron  intermarried  with  the  best  Canadian 
familie»<,  one  of  his  daughters  being  the  wife  of  Joliet,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Jean  Baptiate  waa  declared  of  age  in  1867  by  the  Sovereign  Conneil, 

and  went  to  France  to  seek  an  appointment.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
military  establishment,  and  thereafter  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  West, 
his  wife,  Marie-Marguerite  Forestier,  remaining  at  Queiwc,  to  which  her 
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husband  paid  vurite  as  his  service  permitted.  The  succession  to  his  title 
has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  students  of  Indiana  history;  and  it  was  re- 
served to  M.  I'ierre  Georges  Hoy,  a  descendant  of  the  former  owner  of 
the  fief  of  Vineeoanes,  and  an  aeeompliih«d  adudar,  to  find  lim  aoliitkm 
in  Indiana's  centennial  year.  It  is  in  a  letter  of  GrovenuNr  De  Yiandrenil 
to  the  Council  of  Marine,  dated  October  24,  1722,  and  preserved  in  the 
Canadian  archives,  being,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"I  have  received  the  letter  which  the  Council  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  on  June  14^  last,  in  whieh  it  had  the  klndnesi  to  mention  the 
'  approval  of  his  Royal  Highness  of  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  induce  the 
Indians  at  the  River  St.  Joseph  and  on  the  Kankakee  to  form  settlement.«!, 
and  my  action  in  sending  Sr.  Du  Buisson,  Captain,  to  establish  a  post  at 
the  home  of  the  Miamis  and  to  command  at  this  poet  as  wdl  as  at  that  of 
the  Ouiatanons,  and  to  so  manage  the  Miamis  as  to  counteract  the  prae- 
tices  which  the  English  continue  to  use  to  attract  the  Indians  to  Orange 
(New  York)  •  •  •  The  stockade  fort  which  he  has  had  made,  and 
whieh  was  finished  last  May,  is  one  of  the  best  there  Is  in  the  upper 
country.  It  is  strong  indeed,  and  a  shelter  from  the  insolenee  of  the 
Indians.  This  post,  which  is  considerable,  ought  to  have  a  mis.sionary. 
It  would  be  possible  to  send  one  in  1724  if  the  Council  sends  to  Canada 
next  year  the  four  Jenuts  I  have  asked. 

"The  band  of  forty  or  fifty  Oolatanons  who  were  eataUished  on  the 
Kankakee  have  decided  to  return  to  their  ancient  home  since  they  have 
seen  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  did  not  wish  to  abandon  it.  The 
.Slenr  de  Ylneennes,  the  son,  who  is  only  a  cadet  in  the  troops,  commands 
at  the  home  of  thia  trihe  under  the  mdera  of  Sienr  Du  Buisson;  he  has 
In  en  there  since  1718,  and  he  has  become  very  useful  for  the  great  influ- 
vucQ  he  has  acquired  amonp  these  Indians,  who  retain  for  him  the  same 
attachment  that  they  had  for  the  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  his  father.  His 
serviees  merit  the  earefnl  attention  of  the  Couneil.  If  I  had  foreseen  the 
estaUishment  which  the  Kimg  has  made  this  year  of  a  second  ensign  in 
each  of  the  twenty-eipht  companies  which  his  Majesty  maintains  in  Can- 
ada, I  should  have  proposed  to  tlie  Council  that  he  have  one  of  the  places 
whieh  were  not  filled  by  the  petty  ensigns.  These  are  now  filled,  hut  as 
there  are  three  second  ensigns  with  orders  for  active  duly,  who  should 
not  be  admitted  to  this  rank  except  in  places  that  happen  to  become 
vacant',  I  humbly  pray  the  Council  to  accord  a  similar  order  for  active 
duty  to  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  so  that  he  may  receive  the  first  place  that 
beeomes  vacant  after  GBemrs  Le  Yerrier,  Sabrevois  and  Lignery  have  been 
promoted."** 

11  ( ■iirrii|iniiilan.  p  Genoralc,  Cnn.  .\roliivc8,  Vol.  44.  This,  with  miK'li  othpr  valu- 
able matter  collected  by  M.  Boj,  is  printed  by  bim  in  Vol.  7,  Ind.  Uiat.  Sac. 
Pnbliealioas,  undn  the  title  "Sienr  de  TincMUiM  IdsntUed." 
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Jean  Baptiste  Bissot  had  but  three  sons ;  and  of  theae  Pierre  died  in 
infancy,  ahd  Michel  when  two  years  old.  The  remaining  son,  Francois 
Marie,  was  bom  June  17,  1700,  and  was  the  Sieur  de  Vincennes  who 
figured  in  Indiana  from  1719  to  1736.  Judge  Law  says  that  he  signed 
his  name  "Francois  Morgan  de  Vinsenne,"  which  is  explained  by  the 
facts,  first,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  spell  either  his  name  or  hLs  title; 
second,  that  when  christened,  his  godfather  was  Francois  Mai^ane  de 


P!r:nrE-GE(>RGr.s  Roy 


Batilly,  his  cousin;  and  third,  that  being  in  the  service  at  the  same  time 
as  his  father,  who  signed  his  name  "Bissot  Vensenne,"  he  took  his  god- 
father's family  name  for  distinction,  as  was  commonly  done  by  the  Cana- 
dians: and  writing  it  "Margan,"  it  was  mistaken  by  Judge  Law  for 
"Morgan,"  which  is  not  a  French  name.  The  letter  is  also  valuable  as 
showing  that  the  stockade  fort  at  the  site  of  Fort  "Wayne  was  completed 
in  May,  1722.  and  this  was  the  first  fort  built  by  white  men  within  the 
bounds  of  Indiana.  The  "fort  of  the  Ouiatanons"  described  in  the 
French  relation  of  1718,  was  an  Indian  stockade,  such  as  they  commonly 
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put  around  their  yiUa«es»  or  adjoining  them,  whenever  they  were  located 
in  exposed  positions.  The  lettw  atao  makes  evident  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  French  and  the  British,  which  increased  in  inteaaiiy  for  the  next 

forty  years. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  iSucces8iou  had  closed  with  the  treaty  of 
Utreeht,  in  1713;  and  the  15th  section  of  that  treaty  contained  thia  pio- 

vigion:   "The  snbjects  of  France  inhabiting  Canada,  and  otben,  ahall 

nivc  no  hinderance  or  rank-station  to  tlio  five  nations  or  cantons  of 
ludiaus,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  nor  to  other  natives 
of  America  who  are  friends  to  the  same.  In  like  manner,  the  subjects 
of  Oreat  Britain  shall  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  snbjects  or  friends  to  Fraiioc:  and  on  both  'iides  they  shall 
enjoy  full  liberty  of  going  and  coming  on  account  of  trade.  As  also  the 
natives  of  those  eonntries  diall,  with  the  same  liberty,  resort,  as  they 
please,  to  the  British  and  Freneh  colonies,  for  promoting  trade  on  one 
si<le  and  the  other  without  any  molestation  or  liinderancc,  either  on  the 
part  of  British  subjects  or  of  the  French.  But  it  is  to  exactly  and 
distinctly  settled  by  commissaries,  who  are,  and  who  ought  to  be 
accounted  the  subjects  and  friends  of  Britain  or  of  France."  ^* 

The  treaty  had  similar  provisions  for  free  trade  between  France  and 
England,  which  were  met  with  riotou.s  objection  by  the  y)rotectionists  of 
England.  On  this  side  of  the  water  the  treaty,  in  this  feature,  was 
treated  as  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  except  in  so  far  as  it  aided  cither- side  to 
get  the  Indian  trade  away  from  the  other.  This  meant  that  each  wonld 
side  with  tlie  Indians  in  any  finarrel  with  the  other,  and  furnish  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition;  also,  as  rum  was  the  most  attractive  com- 
modity to  the  Indians,  all  restraint  on  its  sale  was  soon  thrown  off,  and 
the  Indian  road  to  ruin  was  made  smooth.  On  account  of  the  energy 
witli  which  the  English  sought  the  Tndiaii  trade,  our  Indians  were  hardly 
settled  in  Indiana  before  the  French  iH'gan  tr>'ing  to  induce  them  to 
move  back  to  the  west,  where  the  English  could  not  so  easily  reach  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Enc^h  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  southern 
Indians,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  and  incidentally 
hostile  to  the  French,  who  supplied  them  with  arms;  and.  in  consequence, 
trouble  opened  in  that  direction.  Louisiana  had  been  granted  to 
Anthmiy  Crozat  in  1712,  but  in  1717  he  surrendered  his  charter,  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  was  turned  over  to  the  Company  of  the  Occident. 
The  Illinois  eonntrv.  iiiehidintr  southern  Indiana,  was  afUbnl  to  Louisiana 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  Bienville  was  made  governor.  In  1718 
Bienville  sent  his  cousin,  Pierre  Dugu^  de  Boisbriant,  with  one  hundred 
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n.en,  to  build  a  fort  on  the  upper  Mississippi  for  the  protection  of  "the 
upper  settlements"  from  the  pacific  English  and  their  Indian  allies.  He 
selected  a  iH»int  some  sixteen  miles  alwve  Kaskaskia  and  completed  the 
fort  in  1720,  naming  it  Fort  Chartres  in  honor  of  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
This  was  a  stockade  fort  of  logs,  whieh  was  replaced  thirty-four  years 
later  by  a  substantial  stone  fortress,  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier 
JIacarty. 

The  year  1720  w^s  eventful,  for  ip  addition  to  the  completion  of  Fort 
Chartres,  which  was  the  seat  of  government  of  Illinois  and  southern 
Indiana  during  the  French  period,  the  Mississippi  Company,  into  which 


Rfixs  OF  PowpER  Mauazine  Fout  Chartres 


the  Company  of  the  Occident  had  merged,  on  September  15  of  that  year 
asked  the  government  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Ouabacbe  (i,  e.  the 
"Wabash  ami  the  lower  Ohio,  treated  as  one  stream)  and  i»laee  a  company 
of  troops  there  "to  occupy  first  the  entire  country,  and  prevent  the 
English  from  penetrating  if."''  Moreover,  in  this  year  Kaskaskia  was 
made  a  parish,  and  Father  de  Beaul>ois  was  located  there  as  priest. 
He  was  very  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction  by  an  Indian  mission, 
but  being  in  Louisiana,  and  the  dividintr  line  between  that  provinee  and 
Canada  crossing  the  Wabas-b  at  al)OUt  the  site  of  Terre  Haute,  all  of  the 
Indiana  Indians  were  in  Canada.  He  therefore  united  in  the  call  for  a 
post  on  the  Ouabache,  and  a  missionary  priest.  Everyone  who  came 
within  his  reach  was  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  post  on 

Margry,  Vol.  5,  p.  624. 
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the  Ouabache.  Father  Charlevoix  explained  it  in  1721,  and  La  Harpe 
vxgtd.  it  in  In  1725  Dugu6  de  Boiabritut  wrote  to  the  Company 

that,  because  of  the  failure  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Wabadi,  "it  is  mudi 
to  be  feared  that  the  English  will  take  possession  of  it,  and  this  would 
entirely  ruin  the  Upper  Colony,  because  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  with 
the  prodigious  quantities  of  merchandise  which  they  ordinarily  carry, 
to  win  all  of  die  TwHmw  ^  ^i^ja  region." 

In  the  early  spring  of  1725  Father  de  Beaubois  started  to  France  to 
get  something  done.  The  Chevalier  de  Bourgmont  gathered  twent>'-two 
Indians  at  New  Orleans,  to  accompany  him;  but  as  they  were  about  to 
embark,  their  ihip  sank  at  its  moorings,  and  all  of  them  dedined  to  try 
another  ship  except  six,  who  are  listed  as  follows:  "  A<?apit  GhieagOU» 
chief  of  thp  Motchigamia,  an  Illinois  nation  ;  Mensp^re  (a  Missouri  chief), 
Bogauieuhein  (Osage),  Aguiguida  (Otoptata) ;  also  Ignon  Ouacouisen, 
danghter  of  the  Mimmri  ehief  ,  and  a  ilaTe  named  Pilate,  of  the  Atanana 
tiatiim. "  They  had  a  great  reeeption  in  Franoe;  saw  all  the  wonders  of 
Paris  and  Versailles,  went  to  the  opera,  and  were  taken  hunting  by  the 
King.  The  account  of  their  visit  filled  thirty-three  pages  of  Le  Mercure 
de  Franee.>*  The  Queen  was  desirous  of  seeing  them,  bat  the  King,  who 
was  fifteen  yeara  old  and  joal  manied,  feand  that  fluir  "aaaortment 
sauvage  &  trop  bizarre"  migbfehe  bad  for  her  health,  and  <!o  tlie  unfor- 
tunate bride  had  to  be  contoit  with  an 'interview  with  Father  de 
Beaubois. 

> 

Father  de  Beanhma  aeenred  ordenr  for  a  -pott  on  the  Ouabaehe;  alao 

a  inissimiary  for  the  same;  also  some  nuns  to  establish  a  convent  at  New 
Orleans,  The  missionary',  Father  D'Outreleau,  and  the  nuns,  who  estab- 
lished the  celebrated  Ursuline  convent  at  New  Orleans,  embarked  at 
L'Orient  for  Araeriea,  Feb.  22,  1727,  on  the  ship  La  Oironde,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Vauberoi,  and  after  a  rough  voyage,  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  .Iuly.>"  But  oppositit»n  hiul  arisen.  Tlie 
plan  involved  the  muveiuent  of  the  Sieur  de  Vineenneii  into  Louisiana, 
with  a  part  of  the  Wabash  Indians,  and  Gk»v.  de  Yaudreuil  of  Canada 
did  not  wish  to  lose  either  Yincennea  or  the  Indiana;  so  both  Canada 
and  Louisiana  began  bidding  for  ?>i<nir  de  Vinci'nnes.  who  was  recog- 
nized by  all  as  tlie  one  man  who  could  control  tlic  Indians.  Action  was 
delayed,  and  meanwhile  the  English  were  coming  closer,  and  the 
ChiekasawB  mm  becoming  bolder  in  their  raida.  Finally,  on  Oct  16, 

»«  Preneh's  Hut  Coll.  of  La.,  pt.  3,  pp.  114,  12a. 

»»  MarRry,  Vol.  6,  p.  Co?. 

>«  Vol.  1,  1725;  December,  pp.  2827-2859. 
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1730,  the  Governors  of  Canada  reported:  "The  Ouiatanons  have  been 
led  away  into  the  jurisidiction  of  Louisiana  by  Sieur  de  Vincennes."  ^* 
It  lud  been  intoided  to  eetaUiab  the  post  at  the  junelioa  of  the  Wabadi 
and  the  Ohio,  but  the  Indians  vren  unwilling  to  risk  so  exposed  a  situ- 
ation, and  SK)  the  location  was  made  at  Vincennes.  the  placr  beinj?  called 
bgr  the  Indians  Tclp-k^-ki-un-gi,  or  Place  of  Boots  (corrupted  by  the 
irUtee  to  Ghip-kaw-ki^,  CSiippeooke,  &c.)  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
edible  roots  in  the  Adjoining  prairiei. 

The  allowance  for  salaries  and  support  of  the  new  post  begins,  in 
the  French  budget,  with  July,  1731 ;  in  the  same  year  the  post  first 
appeared  on  a  map,  and  was  first  mentioned  in  official  correspondence. 
Chi  Mareh  7»  1733,  Vincennes  reported:  ''Ton  have  done  ne  the  honor 
to  ask  me  to  send  yon  a  Statement  of  the  woifcs  finished  and  to  be  eon- 
stnicted.  There  is  only  a  fort  and  two  houses  in  it,  and  there  should 
at  once  be  built  a  guard  room  with  barracks  for  lodging  the  soldiers. 
It  is  not  possible  to  remain  in  this  place  with  so  few  troops.  It  will 
need  thirty  men  with  an  officer.  I  am  more  embarrsssed  than  ever  in 
this  place  by  the  war  with  the  Chiekasaws  who  have  come  here  twice 
since  srprinp.  It  is  only  twelve  days  since  the  last  party  brought  in 
three  persons,  and  as  it  is  llie  French  who  have  put  tiie  tomahawk  in 
their  hands,  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  «pense  eontinosUy."  In  1735  a 
few  Canadian  families  settled  at  the  post ;  and  so  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Indiana  was  begun.  The  post  at  Fort  Wayne  was  built 
ten  years  earlier,  but  it  was  temporarily  abandoned  later.  Post  Onia- 
tanen  was  also  probably  estaUished  prior  to  this  time,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wabash,  a  short  distance  l>elow  Lafayette,  on  a  ridge  lying  west 
of  Sand  Ridge  Church;  but  it  was  abandoned  before  the  American  oc- 
cupation. 

Inasmveh  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  "local  histoiy"  in  print  claim> 

ing  an  earlier  date  for  the  foundation  of  Vincennes,  it  becomes  an  es> 
sential  part  of  the  history  of  the  State  to  explain  its  being.  The  error 
began  with  Judge  John  Law,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  Feb. 
22,  1839,  before  "The  Vincennes  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society." 
It  was  evidently  the  result  of  extended  research  in  the  documents  access- 
ible at  Vincennes  and  in  the  Illinois  settlements;  and  the  snTwtanee  of 
the  results  of  his  research  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Francois  Moigan  de  Vlnsenne  ('Vinsenne,'  for  so  he  spelled  his 
name)  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and  awfed 
in  Canada  probaUy  as  early  as  1720,  in  the  regiment  'de  Carignan.'  At 
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any  rate,  as  we  are  informed,  he  was  engaged  in  some  service  with  an 
other  dHcer  on  the  lakes  towards  Sanlt  St  Marie,  for  the  Oovemor  of 
Canada,  M.  de  VaudreuU,  in  1725.  At  what  time  he  took  possession 
here  is  not  exactly  known,  probably  somewhere  about  the  year  1732. 
There  is  nothing  on  our  records  to  show,  but  an  act  of  sale  made  by 
him  and  Madame  Vinsenne,  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Philip  Longprie 
of  Kaskaskia,  and  recorded  there.  The  aet  of  sale,  dated  5th  January, 
1735,  styles  him  'an  dffirrr  of  the  troops  of  the  Kiiifr, "  and  'romraand- 
ant  aa  poste  du  Ouabache';  the  same  deed  expressing  that  Madame 

,  VinseniM  vaa  ahamt  at  the  Post  Her  aignatoxe  being  necessary  to  the 
deed,  she  tent  her  marii,  or  eroas,  which  is  testified  to  as  hers,  *X  the 
mark  of  Madame  Vinsenne,'  and  showing  that  the  frond  lady  was  not 
very  far  advanced  in  the  rudiments,  though  her  husband  was  com- 
mandant, and  her  father  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Kaskaskia.  The  will 
of  Moosiear  Longprie,  his  father-in-law,  dated  the  10th  of  Uareh,  1735, 
gives  to  him,  among  other  things,  408  lbs,  of  pork,  which  he  wishes  'kept 
safe  until  the  arrival  of  Mons.  Vinsenne',  who  was  then  at  the  Post. 
There  are  other  documents  there  signed  by  him  as  a  witness  iu  1733-4 ; 
among  them  (me  of  a  reeeipt  for  100  pistoles,  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  on  his  marriage.  From  all  these  ])roofs,  I  think  it  evident  that 
he  was  hero  previous  to  1733,  and  left  with  his  command,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Chickasaws,  iu  1736,  by  orders  from  his  superior  offi- 

'  eer  at  New  (Orleans.  *  *  *  On  looking  at  the  register  of  the  Catholic 
ehureh,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  of  name  from  Vinsenne  to  Vin- 
ccnnes,  its  present  appellation,  was  made  as  early  as  1740.  Why  or 
wlierefore  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  the  original  orthography  had  been  ob- 
served, and  the  name  qielled  after  its  founder,  with  the 's'  instead  of 
the  'e,'  as  it  should,  be." 

Of  course  the  chanpe  of  spellinj^  was  due  to  tho  fact  that  the  parish 
priest  knew  how  to  spell,  at  lea.st  better  than  Sieur  de  Vineenues;  and 
the  'regiment  de  Carignan"  is  merely  an  unfortunate  pretension  to 
learning;  but  with  these  ezeeptiona  Judge  Law's  conclusions  in  this 
passage  are  quite  accurate.  Unfortunately  he  found  a  reference  in  a 
letter  of  Father  Marest,  dated  Nov.  0,  ni'J,  to  Sieur  Juehen'au  s  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  "Ouabache"  as  it  was  then  called;  and  took 
it  for  a  reference  to  Yinorancs;  and  this  caused  him  to  abandon  the 
uniform  tradition  that  the  settlement  was  begun  by  the  Sieur  de  Vin- 
cennes.  The  error  was  quickly  pointed  out,  but  Judpe  Law  refused  to 
al>andon  it;  and  subsequent  writers  tried  to  fortify  his  position  by  lic- 
titions  records  and  manufactured  tradition.  In  reality  local  tradition 
was  exhausted  half-a-century  before  Judge  Law's  time,  by  Major  Henry 
Vanderburgh.   Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  Northwest  Terri- 
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tory,  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  a  resolution  of  Congrefs,  adopted  in  1788,  for  adjusting  the  land 
claims  of  the  French  settlers.  He  called  on  Vanderburgh  for  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  Vincennes  settlement,  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  bet- 
ter selection.  Vanderburgh  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1760,  and  en- 
tered the  5th  New  York  Regiment,  Continental  Line,  a.s  lieutenant,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  later  promoted  to  captain.    He  came  west 


Judge  John  L.\w 


about  1788  and  located  at  Vincennes,  where,  in  February,  1790,  he 
married  Frances  Comoyer,  daughter  of  Pierre  Comoyer,  one  of  the 
principal  residents  of  the  place.  In  1791  Gov.  St.  Clair  appointed  him 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Probate  Judge  for  Knox  County.  In  1799  he 
was  selected  by  President  Adams  as  a  member  of  the  liCgislative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Territon,',  and  wa.s  chosen  President  of  that  body.  In  1800 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, and  held  that  office  until  his  death  on  April  5,  1812.    It  was  his 
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son  whose  tragic  death,  while  acting  as  agent  for  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, iH  recounted  by  Irving  in  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville. Judg«  Vanderimrgfa's  report  to  Sai^nt  it  in  thcie  words: 

"In  answer  to  Col.  Sargent's  enqnimi,  Major  Vandoilnurgh  hM  the 
honor  of  replying  as  follows,  viz. 

"Vincennes  had  its  name  from  Monsieur  de  Vincenues,  who  was  the 
fixBt  Frenduaan  that  eneampod  w  this  ground  as  he  passed  with  Frendi 
troops  from  Canada,  to  Lonidana,  in  w  about  the  year  1737.  Monsieur 
de  Vincennes  was  afterwards  Inirnt  with  a  Jesuit  hv  the  Chickasaws. 
It  appears  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  French  families  here  in 
the  year  1745. — That  Monsieur  St.  Ange,  the  only  French  officer  that 
ever  oommanM  hwe  arrived  in  the  year  1747  or  48,~That  he  eom- 
manded  here  till  the  18th  May  1764,  on  which  day  he  appointed  Mwisieur 
Rnslierville,  who  it  appears  was  then  doing  the  duty  of  Captain  of  the 
Militia,  to  succeed  him  and  gave  him  instructions  accordingly, — after 
the  death  of  Bnaherville,  whieh  happened  in  the  jrear  1767,  Lieutenant 
Chaperd  commanded  until  his  deeease,  when  the  command  devolved 
on  ^lonsienr  Raoine  St.  Marie,  the  Ensign,  who  always  received  his 
orders  from  the  British  commandants  in  the  Illinois; — my  informants 
have  not  been  able  to  mention  the  dnratfon  of  tiiese  reqteetive  eommanda, 
—Monsieur  Racine  continued  to  command  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Abbet, 
a  British  offieer  in  the  year  1777.  who  rotiinied  to  Detroit  the  same  year 
after  building  a  small  Fort,  and  leaving  the  command  with  Monsieur 
Bolon,  who  surrendered  the  same  to  Capt  Helmes,  of  the  Virginia  troops 
in  July,  1778 — Gtovemor  Hamilton  arrived  in  Nov.  or  Dee.  in  the  same 
year,  and  took  Helmes  and  tlie  Oovemor  pri.soners  and  repaired  the 
works, — he  was  taken  by  General  ("lark,  in  the  month  of  Fehniar>'  1779. 
The  population  of  this  place  appears  then  to  have  been  about  three 
hundred  families,— at  this  time  there  are  about  110  houaea  in  the  Til- 
lage in  whieh  people  dwell,  and  alwiit  75  in  the  country — I  eadmate  the 
number  of  souls  njiw  iu-fls  (if  1.200.  i^O.ooo  Imshels  of  Indian  eom  raised 
last  year,  and  12,000  bushels  of  Wiieat,  weighing  about  60  lbs.  to  a 
bushel.  28th  Oet.  1797." 

It  will  be  noted  that  tradition,  when  tradition  actually  existed,  put 
the  dates  of  the  founding  of  the  post,  and  the  eoming  of  St.  Anpe  later 
than  the  reality,  instead  of  earlier;  but  aside  from  this  feature  Vander- 
burgh's statement  is  a  quite  foil  statement  of  the  eivil  government,  whieh 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  will  of  the  Comnuindant.  at  Vincennes  as  well 
at  the  other  two  Indian  j)OSts.  Oniatanon  and  Fort  Wayne.  Life  at  all 
of  them  was  a  monotonous  affair,  except  for  occasional  trouble  with 
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the  Indians,  which  was  usually  stirred  up  hy  the  English.  The  first 
and  greatest  o£  these  came  in  1736,  when  Gov.  Bienville,  of  Louisiana, 
detcnniiied  to  inrade  the  GhidMMw  country,  and  called  on  the  upper 
•ettlements  for  asnstance.  Vincennes,  with  a  part  of  his  little  gani* 
son,  and  a  band  of  Indians,  joined  D 'Artaguiette,  with  a  contingent 
from  Fort  Cbartres,  and  this  force,  arriving  in  the  enemy's  country 
b^Ofe  the  Loninaaa  troops,  tindertook  to  attadc  akme;  Init  fdl  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  little  settlements — as  Toussaint  Loizel  wrote:  "It  is  a 
mortal  desolation  to  us  poor  people  of  Illinois  to  see  ourselves  deprived 
of  io  many  brave  men."  An  idea  of  it  may  be  had  ban  the  atate- 
ment  of  tiw  "Monuenr  Rnsherville/'  menti<nied  above  aa  th«  aneoMaor 
of  St.  Aiige  at  ViTi<  <  luies,  as  recorded  by  Morean  St  Mery  in  1789,  in 
his  history  of  Louisiana: 

"Bdation  made  by  Sieur  Drouet  de  Richardville  of  the  engag^nent 
whiefa  H.  de  Artagoiette  had  with  the  Chiekaaawa  in  the  menth  of 
March  1736,  on  the  way  to  Fort  St.  Frederic.  He  reports  that  in  this 
engagemont  three  of  his  brothers  were  killed  ;  that  he  himself  received 
two  gunshot  wounds,  one  in  the  left  arm,  and  one  at  the  base  of  the 
atomaeh,  and  an  arrow  wound  in  hie  wrist;  tiiat  he  waa  takoi  arma  in 
hand  by  three  Chiekasaws  and  broui^t  to  a  village  with  22  French,  of 
whom  20  were  burned  at  the  stake,  among  others;  Father  Senat,  Jesuit; 
Messrs.  d'  Artaguiette,  de  Vincennes,  de  Coulanges,  de  St.  Ange  fils, 
Du  Tbne,  d*E^y  de  Tonty  the  younger.  These  gentlemen  were 'burned 
with  Father  Senat  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  from  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  midnight.  The  others  who  were  Inirned  were  officers  and  militia- 
men. Sieur  Courselas,  or  Coustillas,  officer,  was  burned  three  days  later 
at  the  large  village,  with  an  XRHpioiB  firom  the  Smdt  St  Looiti  Sieor 
Courselaa  had  been  detailed  with  35  men  to  guard  the  ammunition. 
Being  misled  he  came  to  the  village  of  the  Chicka-saws  without  know- 
ing where  he  was  going.  He  was  not  able  to  learn  what  Ijeeaine  of  the 
35  Frenchmen  who  Were  with  Courselas.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
cabin  of  the  chief  of  the  village  of  JontaUa,  where  he  waa  guarded  for 
six  months  by  the  young  men,  after  whii^  he  waa  given  fall  liberty, 
and  hunted  with  the  Chicka.saws. " 

There  is  some  additional  light  thrown  on  this  tragic  affair  by  the 
following  reference  to  it  in  a  defenae  of  the  Jesnita  after  theur  «cpul> 
sion  from  LoukiaDa  in  1763:  "In  1736,  Father  Senat,  missionary  to 
the  Illinois,  was  appointed  to  afcompany  M.  d 'Artaguiette,  who  con- 
ducted a  party  of  French  against  the  Chickasaw.    The  enterprise  was 
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uufortunate.  The  French  were  upon  the  paint  of  being  surrounded  by 
th«  savages  when  the  missionary  was  warned  that  he  still  had  time  to 

cfwape.  He  was  offered  a  horse,  but  refused  it,  remembering  the  purpose 

of  his  voyage  and  the  nti'd  tliat  the  Kreneli  captives  would  soon  have 
of  his  succor.  Ue  was  seizfd  with  them  and  led  as  they  were  to  tor- 
tare;  a  savage  woman,  ntterly  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion,  was 
a  witness  of  their  death.  She  reported,  a  little  while  afterward,  that 
the  French  who  were  capturcfl  by  the  Cliickasaw  had  been  thrown  upon 
aiighted  pile  of  wood  in  a  large  cabin,  'after  they  had  sung  in  order 
to  go  on  high.'  Seeing  their  manner  and  their  gestures,  she  had  compre- 
hended that  the  prayers  whieh  they  were  singing  w«*e  to  guide  them 
to  heaven." =2 

After  this  ealamity.  St.  Aiig-e,  the  father,  who  was  eommandinpr  tem- 
porarily at  Fort  Chartres,  and  whase  eldest  son,  Pierre,  had  been  killed 
with  Yineennes,  adsed  the  place  of  Vineennes  for  his  younger  son,  Louis, 
who  was  then  at  a  post  in  Missouri,  and  the  request  was  granted.  "St. 
Anpe"  was  a  niek-name  of  tlie  father,  hi.s  real  name  l»ein«r  Robert  (iros- 
ton ;  and  our  new  Commandant,  probably  to  distinguish  himself  from 
-  his  father,  also  assumed  his  mother's  niek-name,  "Bellerive."  The 
French  indicated  a  nick-name  by  the  word  "dit";  and  in  the  couzse 
of  years,  liOuis  Groston,  dit  St.  Ange.  dit  Bellerive.  eame  to  he  known 
as  Sieur  de  St.  Auge  de  Bellerive ;  and  this  has  served  all  the  purposes 
of  "the  boast  of  lienldr>' ' '  quite  as  wdl  as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  title 
of  no1fility> 

The  wars  between  the  French  and  the  English  in  America  were  fought 
far  to  the  eft.st  of  Indiana,  and  had  little  etTeet  on  the  settlement.s  here, 
the  only  immediate  troubles  were  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  fur  traders, 
and  occurred  while  the  two  nations  were  at  peaee.  In  1733  there  were 
three  French  traders  killed  by  some  Ouiatanon  youths  iji  a  drunken  aflfray 
grnwinor  out  of  a  trading  s<|uabble,  but  this  was  purely  local  and  per- 
sonal, and  was  settled  without  bloodshed.  In  1745  a  baud  of  Uurons, 
under  their  war  chief  Nieholaa,  were  offended  by  the  French  at  Detrmt, 
and  retnovcd  from  tlw  Detroit  River  to  the  north  side  of  Sandusky 
Bay.  Late  in  the  same  year  a  party  of  English  traders  from  Pennsyl- 
vania visited  "Sandosket"  and  had  a  very  friendly  reception  from 
Nicholas,  who  gave  them  permission  to  erect  a  bloeUioase  and  trad- 
ing post  at  Sandosket.  From  that  time  English  influence  grew  rapidly 
in  the  "West.  On  .June  23,  1747,  five  French  traders  from  near  Vin- 
eennes arrived  at  Sandosket  with  a  lot  of  peltries.  Nicholas  was  in- 
censed at  their  coming  to  his  village  without  his  consent,  and,  by  advice 
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of  the  English  track'rs,  seized  them  and  their  goods.  The  next  day  he 
had  the  French  traden;  killed,  and  sold  their  peltries  to  the  English 
trftden.  Under  iutrnetioiis  from  the  OoTwnor  of  Canada,  fhe  Cheralier 
de  Longneiiil,  Commandant  at  Detroit,  demanded  the  surrender  of  tbe 
murderers,  the  expulsion  of  the  English  traders  from  the  town,  and  fu- 
ture alliance  with  the  French.  These  demands  were  not  complied,  with, 
and  an  opedition  against  Sandoaket  was  prepared.  Meanwhile  Nieh<da8 
was  a]ao  preparing  for  trouble  and  by  August,  1747,  had  formed  a  con- 
gpiraey  of  parts  of  nearly  all  of  the  western  tribes  exeept  the  Illinois 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  country.  On  one  of  the  holidays  of 
Poiteeoet  all  of  the  French  forta  were  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
French  were  to  he  nmeaacred.  The  plot  waa  revealed  by  a  equaw,  and 
the  eneigede  measures  of  ^I.  de  Lon<rueni]  prevented  most  of  the  con- 
templated work.  The  chief  success  was  at  Fort  Miamis,  at  Kekionga, 
Ensign  Douville,  who  commanded  there  was  absent,  having  gone  to 
Ifontreal  with  Coldfoot  and  tiie  Hedgehog,  two  friendly  Miami  ehiel^ 
when  the  hostile  Miamis  took  the  fort  by  surprise,  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  The  eight  men  who  formed  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners, 
but  were  afterwards  released.  Kekionga  was  abandoned  until  in  Febru- 
ary, 1748,  Sieor  Dnhnisson  eame  with  a  party  of  French  soldiers  from 
Detroit  and  rebuilt  the  fort.  On  September  22,  1748  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  from  Montreal  arrived  at  Detroit,  and 
Nicholas  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  On  April  7,  1748,  he 
destroyed  his  village  and  the  English  blockhouse,  and,  with  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  warriors  and  their  families,  began  his  removal  to  the 
Ohio  River,  just  below  the  Wabash,  where  he  died  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year. 

The  hostile  Miamis  moved  over  into  Ohio.  A  part  of  them,  under 
a  diief  called  La  Demoiselle,  located  <m  the  Big  Mkmi,  opposite  the 

mouth  of  Loramic's  creek,  and  the  remainder,  under  Le  Baril,  located 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ohio  known  a.s  Riviere  Blanche.  The  maps 
of  the  period  would  indicate  that  this  was  White  Oak  Creek,  in  Brown 
County,  Ohio;  hut  M.  de  Vei^ennca,  Ifinister  of  Louis  XVI,  in  hh 
Memoir  on  T^uisiana,  mentions  but  this  one  stream  between  the  "Scu- 
hiato"  (Scioto)  and  Riviere  a  la  Roche  (Hip  Miami),  and  says:  "The 
Riviere  Blanche  is  on  the  North,  it  has  also  about  one  hundred  leagues 
course,  and  takes  its  rise  about  twenty-five  leagues  southeast  of  Lake 
Erie."  There  is  no  stream  that  answers  this  description,  hut  the  Little 
Miami  approaches;  it  more  nearly  than  White  Oak  Cre«'k.  These  Miamis 
sent  word  to  the  English  through  the  Six  Nations  that  they  desired  an 
alliance,  and  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  was  made  at  Lancaster,  Fennqrl*. 
vania,  in  July,  1748,  nnder  which  the  English  in  the  following  spring 
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opened  a  ron<]  fi  o)ii  the  Miami  towns  to  the  site  of  Pittsburg.  In  1749 
M.  de  Ct'luron  made  his  expedition  thmigli  the  Ohio  country,  taking 
formal  repossetision  of  the  country,  and  visiting  the  various  Indian 
tribca^  among  othen  the  fugitive  Miamia.  He  urged  them  to  retom  to 
"Kiskakon,  which  is  the  name  of  th^ir  old  villagei"  and  they  promised 
to  do  so,  but  instead  sent  information  of  the  matter  to  the  Eiifrlish, 
and  asked  for  more  traders.  These  were  supplied,  and  also  large  presents, 
on  aeeonnt  of  whieh  the  English  were  allowed,  in  1750»  to  «ceet  a  strong 
trading  house  and  artockade  at  La  Demoiselle's  town.  This  plaoe,  whidi 
had  been  commonly  called  the  Tawixtwi  town,  now  became  known  as 
Pickawillany,  or  sometimes  Ficktowu,  and  the  Miamis  living  there  were 
called  Piehs  or  Pieta.  The  trade  with  the  Bni^isb  grew  apaoe.  In 
1749,  Sir  William  Johnson  reported  that  deven  Miami  canoes,  with 
eighty-eigrht  men  came  to  Oswego  with  furs;  and  between  1745  and 
1753  there  were  more  than  hfty  Pennsylvanian  and  Virginian  licensed 
traders  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  IGami  towns,  among  whom  wore 
such  well  known  frontier  characterg  a.s  Conrad  "Weiser,  George  Croghan, 
Hugh  Crawford,  Michael  Cresap,  Christopher  Gist,  Jacob  Pyatt,  and 
William  Campbell.  •  The  situation  grew  worse.  In  1751  three  French 
desotm  firom  Fort  Hiamis  were  given  refoge  at  Piekawinany,  and  early 
in  1752  several  French  traders  were  murdered.  Then  a  force  of  several 
Frenchmen  and  a  large  body  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  was 
sent  against  the  town,  under  command  of  M.  St.  Orr.  This  expedition 
took  the  town  hy  surprise,  and  flnly  twenty  men  were  able  to  get  into 
the  fort.  After  firinp  at  the  fort  for  some  hours,  the  assaulting  party 
offered  to  withdraw  if  the  white  men  in  the  fort  were  surrendered.  There 
being  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  fort^  the  Englishmen  agreed  to  this, 
and  surrendered.  One  of  thMn,  who  wss  badly  wounded,  was  killed, 
and  the  assaulting  party  withdn'w  with  six  Enplish  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  goods  from  the  houses  outside  of  the  fort.  They  had 
killed  five  Indians,  one  of  whom,  a  Piankeshaw  chief  commonly  known 
as  Old  Britain,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  the  British,  was  boiled 
and  eaten  in  view  of  the  fort.  After  this,  most  of  the  English  traders 
abandoned  the  Ohio  trade,  and  most  of  the  Indians  were  brought  into 
alliaaee  wifli  the  Freneh.  Little  more  was  heard  of  PiekawiDany  nntil 
1768,  when  Peter  Tjoramie,  a  French  Canadian,  established  a  trading 
post  there,  and  the  place  became  known  as  Loramie's  Station.  Loramie 
was  loyal  to  the  British,  and  hated  the  Americans;  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  his  post  became  an  outfitting  place  for  Indian  raids, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  George  Rogers  dark,  in  the  fall  of  1782. 

In  1753,  M.  Du  Qnesne  pstaMished  a  post  nt  the  site  of  Erie.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  another  on  French  Creek.  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia 
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sent  hia  Adjutant  General,  Oemfe  Washington,  to  warn  Dn  Qaesne 

to  remove,  but  he  declined.  In  Januaiy,  1754,  Dinwiddie  ordered  Captain 
William  Trent  to  build  a  fort  at  tho  site  of  Pittsburg.  He  reached  the 
plaee  on  February  17,  and  began  his  work.  Early  in  April  he  was 
ealled  away;  and  on  April  17  ^l..de  Contrecoeur  ap|)eared  before  the 
nnflnished  fort  with  nnon  than  a  thousand  men,  and  eighteen  ean- 
non,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Knsign  Ward,  who  was  in  command, 
had  only  forty-one  men  and  uo  cannon.  He  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw  with  his  men,  and  surrendered  the  fort.  Thus  began  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  h«tt  it  had  no  material  eifeet  on  the  Indiana 
settlements  until  its  dose.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  Major 
Robert  Ropers  was  sent  west  to  take  possession  of  the  Frenoh  posts. 
Detroit  was  delivered  to  him  on  November  29,  1760,  and  soon  after 
offleen  were  sent  to  take  possesnon  of  posts  Miamia  and  Oniatancm; 
hot  as  Post  Vincennes  and  the  Illinois  settlements  were  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  uo  attempt  was  made  to  take  possession  of  them 
until  after  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  the  French  territorj'  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the  Englisb.  Meanwhile  the  English  made 
little  effort  to  plaeate  the  Indians,  and  the  French  traders  among  them 
did  what  they  could  do  prejudice  them  against  the  new  nilers.  Indian 
plots  were  made  in  1761  and  1762  for  the  destruction  of  the  British 
posts,  but  these  were  discovered  and  frustrated.  In  the  spring  of  1763 
a  new  conspiraoy  was  formed  with  Pontiac  at  its  head,  and  it  was  so 
far  sueccssfnl  that  Sir  William  John.son  reported  that  the  Indians  had 
"taken  and  destroyed  no  less  than  EijLrht  Forts,  murdered  great  part 
of  the  Garri-sons,  killed  great  Numbers  of  his  Majestys  Subjects  on  the 
Frontiers,  and  destroyed  their  Settlements,  and  that  in  aboat  the 
Ccmipaas  of  a  Month." 

Two  of  the  forts  tlms  taken  were  in  imliana.  Although  Ensign 
Holmes,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Miamis,  and  liieutenant  Jenkins,  who 
oomraaoded  at  Post  Oaiatanon,  had  reported  efforts  to  engage  the 
Miamis  in  hostilities,  and  although  Poiitiac  had  begun  the  open  siege 
of  Detroit  on  May  9,  both  officers  fell  victims  to  treachery.  On  May 
27,  Hohnes  was  decoyed  from  the  fort  by  his  Indian  mistress,  and  shot 
from  ambush ;  and  his  garrison  surrendered  on  promise  that  their  lives 
would  he  spared.  On  June  1,  Lieutenant  Jenkiiu  wrote  to  Major  01ad> 
win,  who  was  still  besieged  at  Detroit:  "I  have  lieard  of  your  Situ- 
ation which  gives  mc  great  pain,  indeed  we  are  not  in  much  better, 
for  this  morning  the  Indians  sent  for  me  to  Speak  to  me,  &  Immediately 
bound  me  when  I  got  to  their  Cabbin,  and  I  soon  fimnd  some  of  my 
Soldiers  in  the  same  Condition,  they  told  me  Detroit,  Miamis  &  all 
these  posts  were  cut  of,  and  that  it  was  a  folly  to  make  any  resistance ' 
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therefore  me  ta  make  the  few  Soldiers  T  had  in  the  Fort  Surrender, 
otherwise  they  would  put  us  all  to  Death  in  Case  one  Man  was  kili'd. 
They  were  to  have  fallen  upon  U8  &  kili'd  us  all  last  Night,  but  Messrs 
Maisonville  &  Lorrain,  gave  them  wampum  not  to  kill  us,  &  &  when 
they  told  the  Interpreter  we  were  all  to  he  kili'd,  and  he  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  Fort  beg'd  of  them  to  make  us  prisoners.   They  have 


James  E.  Mooney 


put  us  into  the  French  houses  &  both  Indians  and  French  use  us  verj' 
well.  All  these  Nations  say  they  are  vt-rj-  Sorn,',  but  that  they  were 
Obliged  to  do  it  by  the  other  Nations,  the  Belt  dul  not  Arrive  here  till 
last  Night  about  eight  o'clock;  Mr.  Lorrain  can  inform  you  of  all, 
Jast  now  received  the  News  of  St.  Joseph's  being  taken,  Eleven  Men 
kili'd  and  three  taken  prisoners  with  the  Officer;  I  have  nothing  more 
to  Say  but  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  a  Speedy  Succour,  &  that  we  may 
be  able  to  revenge  ourselves  on  those  that  deserve  it." 
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In  the  eooaideration  of  Pontiae*8  eoiiiq>iTaQr,  ttueaefi  is  mnoally  too 

much  stress  put  on  his  ability,  and  too  \itQ»  en  the  rdipoue  movement 
that  was  back  of  the  iiprisinp.  Pontiac  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but 
no  one  man  is  ever  able  to  bring  about  great  popular  movements  unle« 
there  is  tome  powerful  agency  at  work  on  pablic  sentiment.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  eonld  not  poesibly  have  aeoomplidied  what  he  did  bat  for  the 
preparation  made  hy  the  French  Revolution.  All  great  Indian  upris- 
ings in  America  have  been  the  results  of  reli^srioiLS  teachings;  and  it  is 
of  interest  that  this  fact  was  first  fully  shown  by  au  Indiana  ethnologist, 
James  E.  Moodcj.  He  waa  bom  at  Biehminid,  Indiana,  Febmaxy  10, 
1661,  bis  parents,  James  and  Ellen  (Devlin)  Hooney,  boinji^  Irish  immi- 
grants. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  eighteen  became 
au  apprentice  in  a  newspaper  office,  where  he  remained  for  six  yeart 
in  mechanical  and  editcnrial  woifc.  From  bogrhood  he  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  Indiana^  and  had  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  study  their  history,  customs  and  lanfruage.  In  1885  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington  where  he  pursued  hi8  studies,  and  was  employed  by  the  Burean 
of  Ethnology,  in  whieh  employment  he  has  sinoe  renudned.  In  addi- 
tion  to  numerous  articles  on  Irish  and  Indian  ethnology,  inelnding  the 
othnologrioal  artieleHr  in  tiie  New  International  and  Catholie  Cyelopedias, 
he  prepared  the  Government  Indian  exhibits  for  the  Chicago,  Nash- 
ville, Omaha  and  St.  Louis  expositions.  In  the  fall  of  1890,  at  his  re- 
quest, he  was  sent  west  to  investigate  the  Ghost  Danee,  wUeh  was  then 
beginning  to  attract  attention.  He  soon  discovered  that  there  was  more 
in  it  than  had  bei^n  suspected,  and  his  study  was  continued  for  more 
than  three  years,  resulting  in  tiie  exhaustive  publication  which  forms 
the  seoond  volume  ci  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  fbr  1882^. 

Each  of  these  American  uprisings  has  arisen  from  some  prophet  who 
foretold  the  coming  of  a  leader  who  would  deliver  them  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  white  races.  As  Mooney  puts  it:  "As  with  man,  so 
it  is  with  nations.  The  lost  paradise  is  the  world's  dreamland  of  youth. 
What  tribe  or  people  has  not  hftd  its  ^'  tlden  atre.  )>efore  Pandora's  bo.x 
was  loosed,  when  women  were  nymphs  and  ilryatls  and  men  were  gods 
and  heroes  7  And  when  the  race  lies  crushed  and  groaning  beneath  an 
alien  yoke,  how  natural  is  tlie  dream  of  a  redeemer,  an  Arthur,  who 
shall  retom  from  exile  or  awake  from  some  long  sleep  to  drive  out  the 
usurper  and  win  back  for  his  pcoi)le  what  they  have  lost?  The  hope 
becomes  a  faith  and  the  faith  l)ecomcs  the  creed  of  priests,  prophets, 
until  the  hero  is  a  god  and  the  dream  a  religion,  looking  to  some  great 
mirade  of  nature  for  its  eulminaticm  and  aocomplishmait.  The  doetrines 
of  the  Hindu  avatar,  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  the  Christian  Millennium,  and 
the  Hesnnanin  of  the  Indian  Ghost  Dance  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
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have  their  origin  in  a  hope  and  longing  common  to  all  humanity."  In 
this  ease  a  Delaware  prophet  had  appeared  at  Tuscarawas,  on  the 
Muskingum,  who  had  experienced  a  wonderful  vision,  in  which  he  had 
visited  The  Master  of  Life,  and  received  from  him  a  message  to  the 
Indians,  the  essentials  of  which  were  that  they  should  abandon  those 
things  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Europeans,  reform  their  lives, 


I 

Prayer  Stick 

and  drive  out  the  British.  The  Master  of  Life  was  a  conception  they 
had  got  from  the  mis.sionarics.  It  is  foreign  to  their  original  mytbologj-, 
though  it  easily  harmonizes  with  the  conception  of  Manabozho.  He 
gave  the  prophet  a  "prayer  stick,"  or  bit  of  wood  with  hierogylphic 
carving,  and  this  instruction  as  to  the  prayer: 
"Learn  it  by  heart,  and  teach  it  to  all  the  Indians  and  their  children. 
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It  must  be  repeated  morning  and  evening.   Do  all  that  I  have  t<dd 

thee,  and  announoe  it  tn  all  tlic  Indians  as  coming  from  the  Master 
of  Life.  Let  them  drink  hut  one  draufrht  (of  whisky)  or  two  at  most, 
in  one  day.  Let  them  have  but  one  wife,  and  discoiuiuuc  runniug 
after  other  people's  wives  and  daughters.  Let  them  not  fight  one  an- 
other.  Let  them  not  sing  the  medicine  song,  for  in  singing  the  medicine 
song  they  speak  to  the  evil  spirit.  Drive  from  your  lauds  those  dogs 
iu  red  clothiug;  they  are  only  au  injuiy  to  you.  When  you  want 
anything,  apply  to  me,  as.  yonr  brothers  do,  and  I  will  give  to  both. 
Do  not  sell  to  your  bmthen  that  whieh  I  have  placed  on  the  earth 
as  ff)od.  In  short  become  good,  atid  you  shall  want  nothing.  When 
you  meet  one  another,  bow  and  give  one  another  the  (left)  hand  of 
the  heart.  Above  all,  I  command  thee  to,  repeat  morning  and  even- 
ing the  pn^er  whieh  I  have  given  thee." 

The  prayer  stiek  shown  in  the  accompanying;  cut  was  not  one  of 
the  Delaware  prophet's  but  a  similar  one  from  Kaiuikuk.  a  Kickapoo 
prophet  who  attained  some  notoriety  about  1827.  In  1830,  Rev.  James 
ArmRtnmg,  a  Methodist  minister  and  mMonary,  while  living  tm  Shaw- 
nee Prairie,  al)out  three  miles  from  Attica,  Indiana,  was  visited  1^  a 
hand  of  Kiekapoo  Indians  who  sai<1  that  they  came  from  l>eyond  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  they  had  heard  of  him,  and  had  been  told 
that  they  could  get  the  true  Bible  from  him.  Each  of  them  had  one  of 
these  priQrer  sticks,  whieh  they  cnlb-d  th«  ir  liiiilis,  hut  said  they  knew 
they  were  not  th«-  tnie  ones,  although  they  ustnl  them  in  their  devo- 
tions. Mr.  Armstrong  took  their  prayer  sticks,  and  gave  them  testa- 
ments instead,  with  which  they  went  on  the^  way  rejoicing.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  son,  B.  V.  Armstrong,  of  Mill  Creek,  Indiana,  presented 
one  of  these  prayer  sticks  to  C.  TI.  Hartlctt,  of  South  Bend,  who  in  turn 
presented  it  to  the  National  Mueseum,  and  it  is  portrayed  here.  It  is 
a  trifle  over  a  foot  long  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide,  at  the  widest 
point,  and  three-eighths  of  an  ineh  thiek.  It  was  originally  painted  red 
on  one  side,  and  green  on  the  other.  The  engravhig  is  on  one  side 
only. 

The  revelations  of  this  Delaware  prophet  were  the  chief  feature  of 
the  crusade  which  Pontiac  preached,  and  they  appealed  strongly  to  a 

people  who  were  Iwing  told  that  the  Fren<h  King  was  selling  their 
lands  to  the  Engli.sh  King,  Its  effect  is  siiown  liy  the  fact  that  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  very  good  friends  of 
the  English,  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  did  no  little  damage  on  the 
frontier  until  Col.  Bouquet  invaded  their  country  and  forced  them  to 
sue  for  peacf.  In  the  niraiitimc  Sir  ■William  Johnson  lind  been  impress- 
ing ou  the  British  authorities  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  way  to  manage 
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the  ludiaus  was  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  Col.  Croghan,  who 
was  the  first  English  emissafy  to  reach  Pontiae,  had  the  long  experi- 
enee  in  Indian  dealing!^  which  gave  him  the  .same  opinion.  In  conse- 
quence, while  Major  Loftus  and  Captain  Pittman  had  not  been  able 
to  get  to  Fort  Cbartres  from  New  Orleans,  nor  Captain  Morris  by  the 
Maomee,  and  Lieutenaut  Fraser,  who  had  reaehed  that  pdnt  hy  the 
Ohio,  had  Ihoa^t  it  wise  to  escape  down  the  Miasisnppi  »  dii^ise, 
Colonel  Croiarhan,  althotigh  captured  hv  a  party  of  hostiles.  was  able 
to  make  terms  with  the  Indians.  Of  course  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Pontiac  had  become  convinced  that  he  could  get  no  help  from 
the  French,  and  was  diseonraged  hy  the  defeat  of  the  Ddawazea  and 
Shawnees.  At  Post  Ouiatanon  he  announced  to  Croghan  that  the  French 
liad  deceived  him,  and  that  he  would  fipht  the  Enplish  no  longer;  and 
the  two  proceeded  to  Detroit,  where  a  formal  agreement  of  peace  was 
made.  Croghan  at  once  sent  word  of  his  snceess  to  Fort  Pitt;  and 
Captain  Sterling,  c  f  th.  Forty-Second  Highlanders,  the  famous  "Blaek 
Watch,"  started  down  the  Ohio  for  Fort  Chartres.  He  arrived  there 
on  October  9,  1765,  and  on  the  day  following  took  formal  possession 
from  St.  Ange,  who  had  been  eommanding  there  for  the  past  yme. 
With  this  French  rule  ended  in  Indiana,  though  nobody  eame  to  take 
formal  possession  of  Post  Vincenncs  until  Lieutenant  Governor  Abbott 
came  twelve  years  later.  The  command  at  Vincennes  simply  passed 
down  from  one  officer  to  another,  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  report  of 
Major  Yanderbargh,  llie  Commandant  receiving  inatmetiona  from  time 
to  time  from  the  British  officer  in  command  at  Fort  Chartres.  The 
government  at  the  Post  was  practically  militarj',  although  there  was 
usually  a  resident  Notary,  and  part  of  the  time  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  people  also  chose  a  Syndic,  who  had  charge  of  the  common  field, 
and  other  communal  matters. 

In  fact  English  rule  in  the  West  was  chiefly  English  neglect.  When 
Captain  Sterling  took  command  at  Fort  Chartres,  he  reissued  General 
Gage's  proclamation  of  some  eight  months  earlier,  giving  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  guaranteeing  personal  and  property  rights.  It  also 
gave  the'Frencb  settlers  freedom  to  emigrate,  but  required  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  if  they  remained.  A  proclamation  had  been 
issaed  in  1768  reserving  the  lands  batmen  the  Alleghany  Moontaina 
and  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  Indiana,  and  prohilnting  any  pnr- 
ehases  of  land  by  the  whites  from  the  Indian??;  and  the  same  pro^-lama- 
tion  made  provision  for  regulating  Indian  affairs,  including  the  Indian 
trade.  Having  made  these  provisions,  the  British  authorities  were  too 
much  engaged  with  more  important  matters  to  give  mneh  attenticm  to 
these  small  Froieh  posts.  Early  in  1764  Sir  William  Johnson  had  sent 
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Croghan  to  England  to  got  some  action  taken,  and  on  ]March  10  Croghaii 
wrote  to  him:  "tho  I  have  lieen  hear  Now  a  ^lonth  Nothing  lius  Ix'en 
Don  Bespecting  North  aMerrica  Mr.  powual  Toald  Me  yesterday 
that  I  ivold  Tm  Soon  Sent  for  to  attend  to  board  of  Trade  what  Meshnra 
lliey  will  Take  the  Lord  knows  butt  Nothing  is  Talkt  of  Except  ocon- 
cmy  •  •  •  I  am  Sick  of  Ijondon  &  wish  To  be  back  in  aMerrica  & 
Setled  on  a  Litle  farm  where  I  May  forgett  the  Mockery  of  pomp  & 
Qnataam,"  It  was  the  old  dtaation,  of  the  man  <^  aotioii  ehaflnf  w^tor 
the  delay  of  the  statesmaa  wfaoae  atroogeat  quality  waa  proeraatinatum. 

Meanwhile  legal  proceedings  in  tho  "West  varied  according  to  the  ideas 
of  military  commanders.  Col.  Bouquet  court-martialed  a  couple  of 
spies,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death;  but  Gen.  Gage  refused  to  con- 
ftrm  the  aentenee,  on  the  ground  that  they  dionld  have  been  tried  fbr 
treaaon,  adding:  "But  these  trials  must  be  in  llie  Coontr}'-  below  by 
the  Civil  Magistrates,  to  whom  they  .should  be  given  up.  The  Military 
may  hang  a  spy  in  Time  of  War,  but  Rebels  in  Arms  are  tried  by  the 
Gi^Conrta.  Atleaatlaawthiapraetiaed  in  Scotland;  bottby  Ocoeral 
Hawley,  and  the  Duke  Of  Cumberland.  Mr.  Penn  should  be  applied  to, 
for  to  order  the  Attorney  Genl.  to  proerecutc  all  those  Vilains.  against 
whom  any  proof  can  be  brought.  I  return  you  both  your  Court-Martials 
wld^  either  of  yonr  jrpdge»Advocatea  may  tranamit  to  Mr.  Gould, 
Depnty-Jndge  Advoeate  in  England,  as  always  practised."  On  the 
other  hand.  Captain  Sterlinpr.  finding  that  all  of  the  old  judicial  officers 
had  left  the  Illinois  countrj',  appointed  a  habitant  named  LfsGrange 
judge,  and  authorized  him  to  "decide  all  disputes  according  to  the 
Law  and  Caatoma  of  the  Gonntiy,"  with  iright  of  appeal  to  the  Goni- 
mandant  by  dissatisfied  litigants.  Lt,  Col.  Wilkins  went  farther,  and 
on  November  12,  1768,  issued  commissions  to  six  of  the  habitants  "to 
form  a  Civil  Court  of  Judicatory,  with  powers  expressed  in  their  Com- 
miisiona  to  Hear  and  Try  in  a  Summary  way  all  Ganaea  of  Debt  and 
Property  that  ahoold  be  brought  before  them  anrl  to  give  their  Judge- 
ment thereon  accordinp  to  the  Laws  of  England  to  the  Best  of  their 
Judgement  and  understanding."  Ou  March  4,  1770,  he  extended  the 
jurisdietion  ci  the  eonrt  to  aaaanlts,  trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors, 
directing  the  judges  "to  impose  and  bring  such  Fines  and  Inflict  such 
Corporate  Punishment  or  commit  Offenders  to  Jayle  at  the  discretion 
of  the  said  Court."  This  court  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
June,  1770,  for  some  cause  not  now  known. 

Althooih  Gen.  Gage  waa  very  aempolotta  abont  tlie  triahr  of  Eng* 
lishmen,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1772  he  issued  peremptory  orders  to  flie 
inhabitants  of  Post  Vinceniies  to  withdraw  from  the  Indian  country. 
In  September  of  that  year  they  forwarded  a  remonstrance  to  him,  as- 
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serting  their  legal  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them;  aud  in  the 
following  erpring  Gen.  Gage  replied,  requiring  thera  to  fumiah  "con- 
vincing proofs"  of  their  statements.  This  letter  is  of  especial  inter- 
est, for  while  the  remonstrance  of  the  French  settlers  has  not  been 
found,  Gage  speaks  of  it  as  "insinuating  that  your  settlement  is  of 


Flag  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  for  Indiana 

(Desifni^d  by  W.  O.  Bates.  Presents  the  "Viiicennes  Arms"  surmounting  crow 
of  St.  Ocorge.  The  arms  were  ' '  suppUeil  "  by  a  Canadian  College  of  HeraMry.  There 
were  none.   Bisxot  de  Vincennes  Is  a  title  of  enfeoffment,  not  nobility.) 


seventy  years  standing,"  and  this  is  the  only  approach  to  any  historical 
evidence  that  Post  Vincennes  was  established  prior  to  1730.  This  is 
negfatived  however  by  the  proofs  furnished;  for  the  only  evidence  of- 
fered as  to  the  founding  of  the  post  was  the  certificate  of  St.  Ange 
that  he  commanded  there  from  1736  to  1764,  and  that  "the  said  post 
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was  established  a  number  of  yean  before  my  commaud,  under  that  of  M. 
de  VinoenM,  offioor  of  the  ti!oop%  whom  I  aaeeeeded  by  order  of  the 

king."  The  assertion  which  has  sometimes  been  made  that  there  was 
a  past  or  settlement  at  this  i>oint  prior  to  the  coming  of  Sieur  de  Vin- 
ceuues,  has  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  settlers  furnished 
very  fair  evidence  of  the  legality  of  their  titles,  but  of  a  total  88 
claimants,  only  one  claime*!  to  have  received  a  grant  prior  to  1736 ;  and 
while  his  dee^l  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  give  the  date,  he  Stated  that 
the  gr&ut  was  from  Sieur  de  Vincennes. 

It  ia  iwoibftble  Ihat  Gage  had  no  real  vndentanding  of  Ihe  statoa  of 
the  "Vincennes  people  until  he  received  these  proofB.  In  1763,  M.  Anbiy, 
the  la-vt  acting  French  Governor  of  Louisiana  had  reported  :  "The  Fort 
of  Vincennes  is  the  last  Post  in  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  it  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Onabache  60  Leagues  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and 
from  the  entranee  of  the  Ouabaehe  into  the  Ohio  to  tiie  Miariaslppi  ia 
60  Leagues  more.  Tt  is  a  small  Piqueted  Fort  in  which  may  be  about 
Twenty  Married  Soldiers  and  some  few  Inhabitants.  The  land  is  very 
fertile  and  produces  plenty  of  Corn  and  Tobacco.  It  is  about  155 
Leagues  from  the  UUnoia  by  mter,  but  one  may  mardi  it  in  Six  days 
by  Land.  Tlie  Indians  that  live  near  this  place  are  ealkd  Peangtiichia, 
they  are  about  6  warriors — Tho'  we  may  not  have  men  enough  to  oc- 
cupy this  Post  at  present,  it  is  very  interesting  to  us  to  do  it,  as  the 
Passage  to  Canada  lies  np  the  OorfMebe.  It  is  60  Leagnea  from 
Vincennes  to  Ouiatanons,  and  60  more  up  the  River  Ouabaehe  to 
Miamis,  and  from  thence  a  Carrving  place  of  Six  Leagues  to  the  River 
of  Miamis,  and  8  leagues  more  down  that  Kiver  to  Lake  Erie.  This  waa 
my  Rent  in  1759,  when  I  vrant  from  lUinois  to  Yoiaiigo  with  more  than 
400  men,  and  a  hnndred  thonsand  weight  of  Flour."  In  1766  Liettten< 
ant  Fraser  had  reportml  that  all  of  the  Western  forts  "excepting  fort 
Charters  are  intirely  in  ruins,  some  of  them  that  you  can  scarce  see 
any  appearance  of. ' '  Gage  presumably  supposed  that  the  place  had  been 
takm  possession  of  by  a  lot  of  Freneh  eoureurs,  who  were  trespassers 
in  the  Indian  conntrj'.  It  is  tnie  that  he  had  a  census  of  the  place  taken 
in  1767,  giving  the  following  details:  "Inhabitants,  Men,  Women  & 
Children,  232;  Strangers,  168;  Negro  Slaves,  10;  Savage  Slaves,  17; 
Oxen,  352;  Cows,  588;  Horses,  260;  Hoggs,  295;  MiU^  3;  Bushels  Com 
to  be  reaped  '>4'>i)  Bushels  Indian  Com  to  be  reaped,  5420;  Tobaoeo 
growing  nt.    rounds.  3(i,:}G0." 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  gives  no  indication  of  any  mili- 
taiy  or  other  governmental  estaUirimMnt 


w  HL  mrt.  OaU,  Td.     p.  4flt. 
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The  only  religious  establishment  in  Indiana  during  the  French  and 
British  dommious  was  the  Komau  Catholic,  and  it  was  not  extensive. 
The  only  ehni^  within  the  borders  of  the  State  was  at  Yineennes,  and 
its  pariah  reoorda  extend  back  only  to  1749,  when  the  first  entries  weie 
made  by  Father  Mciirin.  Before  that  tiiix'  very  littb*  is  di-finitfly  known 
about  the  church  at  Viucennes,  although  Yineennes  historians  have 
made  some  veiy  definite  statements  concerning  it.  F<n>  example,  Mr. 
Ganthom  aaierta,  without  qnalifleation  and  without  may  citation  of 
authority,  that  the  "pastors"  at  Yineennes,  prior  to  Meurin,  in  order 
of  succession,  wen-  "John  Mprmet,  Antoninus  Senat  and  Mercurin 
Conic."  He  refers  in  a  general  way  to  Thwaite's  edition  of  the  Jesuit 
Relatifliu^  but  apparently  OTeflooka  the  fiet  that  in  the  last  volnme 
of  thia  work  there  is  a  brief  tnogrephieal  notice  of  all  the  priests  known 
to  have  served  in  this  region.  Father  .lean  Mermet  died  in  Illinois 
September  15,  1716,  and  could  not  possibly  have  served  at  Yineennes, 
heeanae  there  waa  neither  poet,  white  settlement  nor  Indian  Tillage  at 
that  point  during  his  life.  Father  Antoine  Senat  did  not  come  to 
Amf-rica  until  1734,  is  known  only  as  a  missionary  to  the  Illinois  Indians, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Chickasaws  in  the  spring  of  1736,  as  heretofore 
stated.  "MereuTin  Oadfl"  ia  begromd  me.  I  eannot  hnagine  where  Ur. 
Canthom  found  him,  unices  perhaps  it  was  somewhere  in  the  Conie 
Swtions.  It  is  impossible  that  thfre  should  have  been  a  church  estab- 
lishment at  Yineennes  from  1702  to  1749,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Cauthome, 
and  no  mention  of  it  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  period,  and 
in  faet  the  assertion  b  completely  diq)roven  by  that  eorreqModenee. 
The  whole  object  of  the  movement  that  arose  after  1720,  and  that  led 
to  th<'  pstahlishment  of  Post  Yineennes,  was  to  ppt  a  post,  a  mission  and 
an  Indian  settlement  on  that  poilion  of  the  Ouabache  that  was  within 
the  jnrndietioa  of  Louisiana.  Father  D'Ontreleau  was  sent  over  from 
France,  in  1726,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  "missionary  to  the 
Ouabache"  in  the  projected  establishment.  He  is  nanifd  in  tho  official 
church  list  of  1728  as  "at  the  Ouabache,"  but  this  was  by  title  only, 
for  the  projected  establiahmettt  had  not  yet  been  made,  and  in  reality 
Father  D'Outreleau  waa  then  over  in  the  Illinois  eoontry,  trying  to 
fit  himself  for  his  contemplated  work.  ITc  never  entered  on  that  work 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  acquire  the  Indian  languages.  lie  returned 
to  New  Orleans  in  1730,  where  he  later  became  Chaplain  of  the  Hos- 
pitaL 

Xafurally,  there  were  priests  that  visited  Yineennes  before  any 
ehiirc'h  was  established  at  that  place.  The  earliest  of  thes^'  of  whom  .John 
Gilmary  Shea,  tlie  distinguished  Catholic  historian,  could  find  any  rec- 
ord, waa  the  Becolleet  priest  Father  Paeome  Legrand,  who  died  on  his 
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way  to  Niaf^ara,  October  6,  1742,  "aftxr  a  tprin  of  service  at  Vincennes." 
Shea  thiuks  it  probable  tliat  it  was  this  priest  who,  on  July  22,  1741, 
baptiaed  at  Post  Oniataium,  Antiumjr,  wan  of  Jean  Baptiate  Foneher, 
who  became  the  first  priest  ordained  from  the  "West,  and  who  died  at 
Lachenaie,  Canada,  where  he  was  then  priest,  in  1812.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  that  Indiana  had  begun  contributing  to  the  clergy  in  1741 
indieatea  that  the  intelleetaal  foreaa  of  the  elimate  iMgan  to  operate  at 
once.  That  Vincennes  was  subordinate  to  the  Illinois  missions  is  shown 
by  tlic  following:  extract  from  the  defense  of  the  Jesuits  above  quoted: 
At  eighty  leagues  from  the  Illinois  was  the  post  called  Vincennes  or  St. 
Ange  from  the  names  of  the  oflleeKa  iHi»  oommanded  there.  This  post 
IS  upon  liie  river  Wabash  ifhi^,  aboat  seventy  leagnea  lower  tlown,  to- 
gether with  the  Ohio  which  it  has  joined,  diwharges  its  waters  into  the 
Mississippi.  There  were  in  this  villafje  at  least  sixty  houses  of  French 
people  without  counting  the  Miami  savages  who  were  quite  near.  There, 
too,  was  sofBcient  eanse  for  save  and  oeenpatkm^whldi  the  JesnitB  did 
not  refuse— a  conclusion  which  must  be  reached  if  one  considers  that  this 
post  was  every  day  increa.sing  in  population ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  new  inhabitants,  having  long  been  voyageurs,  were  little  accustomed 
to  the  dntiea  of  Ghrfatiana;  and  that,  to  establish  among'  them  some 
manner  of  living,  many  instructions  and  exhortations,  private  and  public, 
were  necessarj'.  Now  the  proof  that  the  Jesuits  acquitted  themselves  of 
their  duty  in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the  complaints  that  the  parishoners 
made  against  them;  for  these  people  claimed  that  their  pastors  went 
begrond  their  duty,  and  assumed  too  much  care."  The  Jesuits  who 
served  at  Vincennes  after  Father  Meurin  were  Father  Peter  du  Jaunay 
in  1752,  Father  Louis  Vivier  in  1753,  and  Father  Julian  Devemai  in 
1756.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  on  June  9,  1763, 
the  Superior  Cooneil  Louisiana  issued  a  deeree  anppressing  the  Jesnits 
of  the  Province,  forbidding  their  performance  of  religious  functions, 
ordering  all  their  property  except  the  personal  elofhing  and  books  of  the 
priests  to  be  seized  and  sold  at  auction,  and  the  priests  themselves  to  be 
expelled  from  the  Provinee.  This  was  a  hig^-handed  proeeediny  aa  to 
the  countr>  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  February  10,  176:^,  but  the  British  had  not  taken 
possession,  and  the  order  was  enforced  to  tlie  letter.  Father  Devemai 
waa  dispooaessed  at  Vineennea  and  diipped  down  liie  river  with  the 
Illinois  Jesuits.  All  of  the  mission  property  was  sold  at  auction.  Father 
Duverger,  a  priest  of  the  Forei<ni  Mis.sions,  seeing  this  movement,  sold 
all  of  the  property  of  the  Seminary  at  Cahokia,  and  went  down  the  river 
with  the  JesuitSL  The  only  priests  left  in  the  upper  country  were  two 
Frsnciiicans  at  Port  Chartres,  the  brothers  Hippolj-te  and  Luke  Collet; 
and  of  these  the  former  withdrew  in  1764,  and  the  latter  died  September 
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10,  1765.  The  region  wonld  ham  been  left  entirely  withoat  clergy  had 
not  Father  Meorin  insisted  on  retoning,  and  this  the  Looisiana  anthori- 

ties  permitted  on  his  siting  an  obligation  to  hold  no  ewnmunicatiou  with 
Quebec  or  Rornc,  and  to  reeognize  no  superior  but  the  Superior  of  the 
Capuchins  at  New  Orleans.  Until  1768,  this  lone  priest  looked  after  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  upper  eoontry,  appealing  ftw  aid  to  New 
Orleans,  to  Quebec,  to  Paris,  and  to  Philadelphia,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
not  even  possible  for  him  to  visit  all  of  the  settlements.  In  1767  he 
wrote  to  Bishop  Briand,  of  Quebec:  "The  post  of  Yincennes  on  the 
Wabash  among  the  IdBami-PinghieliiaB,  is  as  large  at  our  best  Tillages 
here,  and  needs  s  missiwaaKy  even  more.  Disordem  liave  always  pre> 
vailed  there ;  but  have  inerea-spd  in  the  last  three  years.  Some  come  here 
to  be  married  or  to  perform  their  Eafiter  duty.  The  majority  cannot  or 
will  not  The  guardian  of  the  ehureb  pnUidies  the  banns  for  three 
Sundays.  He  gives  certificates  to  those  who  are  willing  to  eome  bere» 
whom  I  publish  myself  before  marrj'ing  them.  Those  who  arc  nnwilling 
to  come  here  declare  their  mutual  consent  aloud  in  the  church.  Can 
each  a  marriage  be  allowed? "  His  misgivings  were  entirely  eccleaiasti- 
eal,  for  the  gnardian  of  the  ehnrdi  was  Etienne  Fhillibert,  «Mnii»^iy 
known  by  his  nick-name,  "Orleans,"  who  was  the  village  notaxyf  and 
was  authorized  to  keep  the  church  record  in  the  absence  of  the  priest, 
and  to  administer  lay  baptism  to  infanta.  There  can  be  no  serious  ques- 
ti<m  as  to  the  legality  of  elvil  marriages  where  he  offieiated.  la  Jnn^ 
1767,  Bishop  Briand  appointed  Father  Meurm  his  Yicar-General  for  all 
the  Illinois  country,  which  was  followed  by  his  commission  and  a  pastoral 
letter  in  Angnst  When  Rocbeblave,  Commandant  at  New  Orleans,  heard 
of  this  he  forbade  Meurin  to  eiereiBe  any  fonetions  west  of  Hie  lfisBi»> 
sippi,  and  ordered  his  arrest  for  reeognising  a  fordgn  authority 
Spanish  territory. 

In  1768  Father  Pierre  Gibault  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  this  lone  Jesuit 
who  was  upholding  the  eross  in  the  upper  IBssissippi  Valley.  He  was 
of  an  old  Canadian  family,  his  greatgrandfather,  "Qabriel  Oibaut,  dit 
Poitevin."  a  native  of  I'oictiers,  France,  liaving  beeii  married  at  Quebee, 
October  30,  1667.  His  grandfather  and  his  father  both  bore  the  name 
Pierre  Oibaut*^  and  were  natives  of  Canada.  His  parents  were  married 
November  14, 1785,  at  Sorel,  and  be,  the  eldest  son,  was  christened  April 
7,  1737,  Ht  Montreal.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Marie-JoK*  ph  St. 
Jean.  After  some  primary  schooling  and  travel  in  western  Canada,  he 
was  educated  in  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  the  expense  being 


>4  Tb«  AIM  TanKtiay  ntet  tbit  ipdllag  for  tlM  fa/alOj  aam»,  and  trMto  OlbaoM^ 
Oibeau,  etc,  ai  varUtaona. 
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paid  oat  of  «  remnant  of  the  GahoUa  lOasion  property,  which  had  been 

invested  as  a  "rente,"  or  mortgage  annuity  of  333  livres  a  year,  on  the 
Hotel  de  Villc  TTr  was  ordaiiicnl  at  Qnoboc  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph, 
March  19,  1768;  celebrated  mass  the  next  day  in  the  Ursruline  church; 
and  after  brief  serrice  in  the  Cathedral,  set  out  for  the  Uliuois  country. 
Delayed  by  had  weather,  he  reached  Michfliinaekinae  in  July,  and  i»aned 
a  week  there,  confessinf;  voyageui-s,  baptizing  children,  and  blessing  one 
marriage.  It  was  intondod  that  he,  should  loca\e  at  Cahokia,  but  the 
people  there  wanted  Father  Meuriu,  and  those  at  Kaskaskia  wanted  the. 
jroung  priest,  ao  Fathor  Meorin  took  charge  ot  CaMlia  and  Prairie  du  ^  ^ 
Bocher,  and  Father  Oibaolt  settled  at  Kaskaskia.  As  there  were  no 
priests  in  the  Missouri  settlements,  from  which  Fatlirr  ^feurin  had  been  ^ 
debarred,  Gibault  also  attended  to  them,  and  in  1769  blessed  tlie  little 
chapel  which  the  aettlen  had  hnilt  at  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  arriving  at 
Kaska^ia  he  had  an  attack  of  ague  which  pernated  for  months,  but  he 
kept  on  with  his  work,  and  succeeded  in  petting  the  people  to  attend  to 
their  church  duties,  and  pay  their  tithes,  which,  by  the  Canadian  custom, 
wete  one-tventy-aixth  of  tiieir  produce.  He  did  not  xeadi  'Vlneennea 
until  the  winter  of  17€9>70,  and  then  fhraugh  peril,  for  hoatile  Indiana 
were  attacking  the  settlemaits,  and  had  killed  twenty-two  of  the  settlers 
since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Shea  says  that  "the  frontier  priests 
always,  in  tijcse  days  of  peril,  earrieil  a  gun  and  two  pistols."  He  reached 
yineennes  in  aafe^,  and  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Briand,  aftor  di&plfmag 
the  vices  and  disorders  that  prevailed  there,  he  said:  "However,  on 
my  arrival,  all  crowded  down  to  the  banks  of  the  River  W^al»ash  to  receive 
me;  Bome  fell  ou  their  knees,  unable  to  speak;  otliers  could  speak  only 
in  sobs;  some  cried  oat:  'Father,  save  na,  we  are  almost  in  heU';  otibers 
said :  *God  lias  not  then  yet  abandoned  us,  for  He  haa  sent  yon  to  iia  to 
make  us  do  penance  for  our  sins.'  'Oh  sir,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner, 
my  poor  wife,  my  dear  father,  my  dear  mother,  my  poor  child,  would 
not  liava  died  witiioat  tin  aaeraments.' He  remained  at  Thieeames 
for  two  months,  reviving  the  faith  of  the  Catholics,  and  also  brought  into 
the  ehureh  a  Presbyterian  family  which  had  settled  there.  The  people 
gave  proof  of  their  zeal  by  erecting  a  frame  chapel,  which  was  occupied 
for  fifteen  years ;  and  when  he  left,  a  guard  of  twenty  men  accompanied 
him  aeroas  the  Illinois  pniricft  The  ehurdi  hoilding  known  to  the  eariy 
American  settlers  as  the  old  St.  Francis  Xavicr  cathedral  was  not  erected 
until  1786.  Father  Gibault  did  not  take  up  permanent  residence  at 
Yineennes  until  1785,  and  on  June  6,  1786,  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Briand: 
"I  abonid  not  have  soeeeeded  in  building  a  choxdi  at  this  poat,  bad 


SB  life  sad  TfauM  of  Aiehbbbop  Cumll,  p.  118. 
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not  the  people  at  Cahokia  sent  a  messen^r  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
parish,  to  beg  me  to  take  charge  of  them,  offering  me  very  advantageous 
tenns.  The  people  at  Post  Vincennes  having  good  grounds  to  fear  that  I 
might  leave  them,  unanimously  resolved  to  build  a  church,  ninety  feet 
long  by  forty-two  broad,  on  a  foundation  and  of  boards.  Part  of  the 
wood  is  already  got  out,  and  several  fathoms  of  stone  for  the  foundation. 
The  upright  posts  will  be  only  seventeen  feet  high,  but  the  winds  are  so 
violent  in  tlicse  parts,  that  even  this  is  rather  high  for  strengfth.  The 
house  which  is  now  used  as  a  church  will  serve  as  a  priest's  house,  and  I 
think  I  can  occupy  it  a  few  months  hence.   The  lot  is  a  large,  dry  one 


St.  Francis  Xavier  Culrcu 
Erected  1786. 


in  the  middle  of  the  village,  which  I  myself,  with  the  marguillers,  ob- 
tained sixteen  years  ago.  I  beg  you  to  approve  this  erection  of  a  new 
church  under  the  title  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the  Wabash,  and  to 
enjoin  me  to  proceed  to  complete  it,  and  also  to  adorn  it  as  well  as  the 
poverty  of  the  people  will  permit." 

Father  Gibault  ministered  to  the  Missouri  churches  until  1772,  when 
priests  were  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  take  charge  of  them.  In  1774 
there  came  a  cruel  blow  in  the  news  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  In  the  whole  MissLssippi  Valley,  faithful 
Father  Meuriu  was  the  only  one  affected  by  the  Brief  of  Suppression, 
and  he,  knowing  no  divorce  from  duty,  wrote  to  Bishop  Briand:  "Free. 
I  would  beseech  and  beg  your  charitable  goodness  to  be  a  father  to  me, 
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and  admit  abaohitely  among  the  number  of  your  elflxsy*  instead  of  an  . 
auxiliary  as  I  have  been  since  February  1,  1742.  I  shoald  deem  myaelf 
happy,  if,  in  the  little  of  life  left  me,  I  could  repair  the  cowardice  and 
negligence  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  the  space  of  thirty-three  years. 
If  you  will  adopt  me,  I  am  snie  yon  will  pardon  me  and  aak  merey  for 
me."  In  March,  1775,  Father  Gibonlt  visited  Vinoennes,  and  then  went 
on  to  Canada.  Retuming^.  he  was  nnaWe  to  reach  the  Illinois,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Detroit.  He  did  not  reach  Yincennes  again  until  the 
summer  of  1777,  Phillibert  oAoiating  ip  lay  capacity  in  1Sb»  meantime. 
And  so  dosed  the  drareh  history  of  Indiana  in  the  British  period. 
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CHAPTEB  IT 
THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 

"  Jobn,  Etrl  of  Dnmnon,  Vtoeoimt  Fineaatle,  Banm  Hurray  of  Bhtir, 

of  Monlin  and  of  Tillimet,  Lieutenant  and  Governour  General  of  his 
Majesty's  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virpnia,  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
same,"  was  decidedly  unpopular  \^'ith  our  Revolutionary  forefathers  on 
aoeoant  of  his  devodon  to  the  Royalist  cause ;  \mi  he  was  a  keen  observer 
of  men,  an<l  not  altogether  a  bad  sort  in  his  way.  He  had  come  over  as 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1770,  and  was  transferred  two  years  later  to 
Yii^nia,  where  he  wa^  isoon  in  trouble  with  the  house  of  burgesses,  which 
he  dtssolved  twiee  on  aeconnt  of  its  revolutionaTy  sentiments.  His  one 
popular  aet  was  his  war  on  the  Ohio  Indiana,  who  had  been  committing 
depredations  on  the  frontier.  Fort  Pitt  had  been  abandoiit'd  and  ordered 
demolished,  but  in  1774,  Dr.  John  Connolly,  a  major  of  militia,  nndfr 
Dimmore's  orders,  occupied  it  and  put  it  in  shape  for  defense.  From 
this  iNnnt  the  expedition  against  the  Shawnees  and  lUngos  proeeeded; 
Dunmore,  who  was  a  stocky,  stout-built  Scotehman,  marching  on  foot 
with  them,  and  carrj'ing  his  own  knapsack.  The  Indians  were  worsted 
at  Point  rieasant,  and  sued  for  peace.  They  gave  hostages,  who  were 
left  at  Fort  Pitt  (nour  ealled  Fort  Dnnmore)  under  charge  of  CcmnoUy. 
The  Pennsylvania  authorities  were  indignant  at  this  invasion  of  territory 
claimed  by  tho  Quak^T  Colony,  but  Virginia  insisted  that  Pennsylvania 
had  no  rights  west  of  the  mountains,  and  trouble  would  have  ensued  but 
for  the  eoming  on  of  the  Rerolntionary  war.  Early  in  1775,  Dnnmore 
removed  siune  powder,  property  of  Virginia,  to  a  British  ship  of  war, 
whereupon  he  was  attaeked  and  forced  to  take  refnpe  on  the  ship.  Con- 
nolly, under  his  instructions,  disbanded  his  militia,  and  abandoned  Fort 
Pitt;  after  whieh  ho  Imriod  himself  getting  up  a  plan  tat  the  Invasion 
of  Virpnia  from  the  west  Connolly  made  his  way  throu{^  Virginia  to 
Dunmore's  ship  with  some  difRculty,  iK-inp  arrested  several  times  by 
safety  committees.  With  Dunmore's  approval,  he  went  to  New  York 
and  laid  his  plan  before  General  Gage,  who  also  approved  it.  Connolly 
then  tried  to  make  his  way  baek  throngh  Haiyland,  bnt  wis  airested 
near  Hagerstown,  witii  his  ebmmission  a^  Lieutenant  Colond  Com> 
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mandant  and  a  copy  of  hi»  ptoposab  on  him.  His  next  fi^e  yean  were 

passed  in  prison. 

The  proposals,  after  reeiting  that  be  had  ' '  prepared  the  Ohio  ludiaas 
to  aet  in  concert  with  me  agaimt  his  Majesty's  Enemiei,"  and  had 
promise  of  support  from  western  tories,  to  whom  he  had  promised  three 

Imndred  acres  nf  land  faoh,  oontinvies:  "I  will  undertake  to  penetrate 
through  Virtriiiia,  and  Join  his  Excellency  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria, 
early  next  spring  on  the  following  conditions  &  authority.  1st.  That 
yonr  Bzedleney  will  give  me  a  eommisBimi  to  aet  as  Major  Commandant 
of  such  Troops  as  T  may  raise  and  embody  on  the  Frontier,  with  a  power 
to  command  to  the  Westward,  &  employ  such  serviceable  French  and 
English  partisans  as  I  can  engage  by  pecuniary  rewards  or  otherwise. 
2dly.  That  yonr  ExeeUeney  wW.  give  orders  to  Capt.  Lord,  at  the  Illinoia, 
to  remove  himself  with  the  Garrison  under  his  Command  from  Fort  Gage 
to  Detroit,  by  the  Ouabaslic,  bringing?  with  him  all  the  Artillerj',  Stores, 
&ca.,  &ca.,  to  facilitate  which  undertaking  he  is  to  have  Authority  to 
Hire  Boats,  Horses,  Frenehm«i,  Indians,  &ca.,  &ca.,  to  proceed  with  all 
poeaihie  expedition  on  that  Bout  aa  the  weather  may  occasionally  permit, 
and  to  put  himself  under  my  command  on  his  arri\%l  at  Detroit.  Thirdly. 
That  the  Commissary  at  Detroit  shall  be  empowered  to  furnish  such 
pravidons  as  I  may  Judge  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Service,  and 
that  the  Commanding  OflBeer  shall  he  instmeted  to  give  vnary  possiUe 
aasi.stance  in  encouraging  the  French  and  Indians  of  that  Settlement  to 
Join  me.  4thly.  That  an  officer  of  Artillery  be  immediately  sent  with 
me  to  pursue  such  Rout  as  I  may  find  most  expedient  to  gain  Detroit, 
with  ordm  to  have  sneh  pieces  of  Ordnance  as  may  he  thought  requisite 
for  the  demolishing  of  Fort  Dunmore  &  Fort  Fincastle,  if  resistance 
should  be  made  by  the  R-ebcls  in  possession  of  those  Garrisons.  5thly. 
That  your  Excellency  will  empower  me  to  make  such  reasonable  presents 
to  the  Indian  Chiefli  and  etheta,  as  may  urge  them  to  aet  with  Vigor  in 
the  execution  of  my  orden.  fidily.  That  your  Excellency  will  send  to 
Tjord  Dunmore  sneh  arms  as  may  he  spared  in  order  to  equip  such  per- 
sons iis  may  be  willing  to  serve  his  2klajesty  at  our  Junction,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria." 

The  acts  of  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt  and  the  complaints  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  people  had  called  forth  a  sharp  letter  from  I-ord  Dartmouth  to 
Gov.  Dunmore,  in  which  especial  condemnation  was  made  of  allowing 
settlers  on  the  Indian  lands.  Dunmore  defended  himself  at  length,  and 
as  to  the  encroachmenta  on  Indian  landa  he  sud:  "I  have  had,  My 
Lord,  frequent  opportunities  to  reflect  upon  the  cmifrratiu?  Spirit  of 
the  Amerieaus.  Siiiee  my  .\rrival  to  this  Government.  There  are  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Inhabitants  Settled  at  greater  or  less  distances  frrnn 
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the  regular  frontierB  of,  I  bdieve,  all  the  Cdonifla.  In  this  Colony  Proc- 
lamations have  been  pnbluhed  from  time  to  time  to  rMtrain  them :  Bat 

impressed  from  their  earliest  infancy  with  Sentiments  and  habits,  very 
different  from  those  acquired  by  persons  of  a  Similar  condition  in  Eng- 
land, they  do  not  conceive  that  Government  has  any  right  to  forbid  their 
taking  poeBMsian  of  a  vast  traet  of  Gomitry,  eith«r  uninliahited,  or  wliidi 
Serves  only  as  a  Shelter  to  a  few  Scattered  Tribes  of  Indians.  Nor  can 
they  be  easily  brouffht  to  entertain  any  b<'licf  of  the  permanent  obliga- 
tion of  Treaties  made  with  those  People,  whom  they  consider  as  but  little 
removed  frrai  the  hrate  Creation.  These  notions,  My  Lord,  I  beg  it  may 
be  understood,  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  Justify.  I  cmly  think  it  my  dn^ 
to  State  matters  as  they  really  are." 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  commod  frontier  seuti* 
ment  Theee  is  a  naive  contemporary  statement  of  it  in  s<Hne  venw 
preserved  in  the  Jonnul  of  James  Newell,  who  served  an  ensign  in 
"Danmore*8  War"  as  follows: 

"Great  T)un!iu)ro  our  nmiornl  valinnt  &  Hold 
Excels  the  great  Heroes — the  Heroes  of  old; 
Whea  he  doth  eoaunsnd  wa  will  always  obqr, 
Vhsa  ha  Uds  u  to  ight  m  will  not  ran  away. 

*   Gooie  Oentleaini  all,  eoow  Btrive  to  acd, 

Strive  not  to  shoot  often,  but  strive  to  shoot  well. 
Each  man  IUm  a  Hero  ean  nuke  the  woods  ring, 
Aad  tztand  tho  Domiaioii  of  Qeorge  ovr  Oieat  Klag . 

The  land  it  is  good,  it  is  just  to  our  mind, 
Ea4*h  will  have  hi»  part,  if  hi.H  I^rdxhip  be  Idad. 
The  Ohio  once  ours,  we  U  live  at  our  eaae. 
With  a  Battle  A  glaaa  to  drink  whan  we  please. '*■ 

Tt  wfis  natural  ctioupli  that  there  should  be  such  sentiments  among 
the  Americans,  for  the  wars  with  the  French  had  been  fought  on  the 
theofy  that  the  lends  northwest  of  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Iroqaois  by 
conquest,  and  they  had  deeded  them  to  the  King  of  England.  If  this 
made  a  good  title  against  the  French,  it  was  equally  good  against  the 
Indians  who  had  moved  into  the  region.  Moreover  all  the  colonies 
claimed  that  their  charter  boondaries  extended  at  least  as  fsr  west  as 
the  Mississippi  River  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  between  the 
colonies  was  the  question  of  title  to  western  lands.  At  this  very  time 
Pennsylvania  was  having  as  much  difficulty  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Connecticut  on  the  north  as  of  Virginia  on  the  sonth.  Virginia 
was  active  in  warding  off  tiie  danger  in  the  west.  Jn  Jmie^  1775,  she 
appointed  riz  eoramisrioners  to  aet  with  others  in  making  a  treaty  at 
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Pittslmrg  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  One  of  these  eommii^tMien,  Capt 

James  Wood,  went  personally  to  the  Indians  and  invited  them  to  meet  in 
September  at  Pittsbnrfr.  where,  after  three  weeks'  negotiations  a  treaty 
was  made  with  representatives  of  the  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Miugos,  Shaw* 
neee,'  Delawaves  «nd  S«neeas.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  Congreas  made 
Col.  George  Morgan,  an  ezperieneed  frontiersman,  Indian  agent  for  the 
Middle  Deyiartmcnt.  at  Pittslnirp.  and  nnder  his  wise  management  Indian 
troubles  were  avoided  until  after  the  murder  of  Cornstalk  in  the  fall  of 
1777.  This  allowed  time  for  preparation  for  defense  which  ultimately 
saved  the  western  settlements  bom  destmetioo. 

The  British  were  not  idle.  In  the  spring  of  1775  TTerm-  Hamilton 
was  appointed  Lientenant  Governor  at  Detroit,  and  arrived  there  on 
November  9.  He  was  uf  Irish  birth,  and  had  been  in  the  army  since  1754, 
serving  ia  Franoe,  Canada  and  the  West  Lidies.  He  was  qniddy  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  and  on  Xnvember  30  wrote  to  Gen.  Carleton 
informing  him  about  the  treaty  at  Pittsburg,  the  details  of  whioh  he  had 
learned  from  "Mahingan  John/'  a  Delaware  who  had  taken  part  in  it, 
and  had  heen  entmsted  willi  hdts  for  the  westnm  Indians.  Hamilton 
saw  that  Mahingan  John  was  "made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  par> 
tieularK  which  are  sufficient  to  undeceive  the  Delawares  and  f^hawanese," 
and  predicted  that  they  could  have  no  lasting  peace  with  the  Virgiuiana, 
who  were  "haughty,  Violent  and  Bloody."  He  thou^t  that  if  the  war 
did  not  appear  hopeful  for  the  Cdoniea  "wa  may  reasonably  expect, 
fhm  all  I  can  learn  of  the  disposition  of  the  savapes.  the  frontier  of 
Virginia  in  partie\ilar  will  suffer  very  severely."  From  this  time  on  the 
two  hostile  camps  faced  each  other  across  the  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.  The  British  were  established  at  Niagara,  Detroit  and  the  Illinois 
settlements.  The  Americans  held  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  reached 
in  constantly  grnwin<r  strength  through  Kentucky.  Both  considered 
all  the  possibilities  of  attack  and  defense.  In  1775  Arthur  St.  Clair 
projected  an  expedition  against  Detroit  from  Pittrirarg,  and  partly 
prepared  for  it,  hat  the  Seneeas  were  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and 
objeeted  to  pawflfre  throiigh  their  country;  and  so  the  expedition  was 
almndoned.  The  Seneeas  were  equally  firm  with  the  British,  and  pre- 
vented the  attack  of  Fort  Pitt  from  Niagara.  In  1777  Oen.  Edward 
Hand  wis  made  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  "West,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburg.  He  was  an  Irish  doctor,  who  came  to  America  in  1767  as 
Surgeon's  Mate  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  which  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Pitt.  Hand  was  popular  there  with  all  classes,  and  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  Eaat,  he  reaigned  and  loeated  at  Laneaster,  PMm., 
where,  in  1775,  he  married  Catherine  Ewing.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  be  volunteered,  and  served  with  Washington  at  Boaton,  on  Lmig 
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Island,  and  in  the  Jersey  campaign.  He  attempted  an  expedition  against 
Sanduskj'  in  the  fall  of  1777,  but  succeeded  only  in  raiding  two  Indian 
towns  on  Beaver  Creek,  occupied  chiefly  by  squaws;  from  which  the 
expedition  l>ecanie  known  as  "the  Squaw  Campaign."  He  prepared  for 
another  early  in  1778,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  Alexander 
McKee,  former  Indian  Agent,  who  decamped  to  the  British  with  infor- 
mation of  Hand's  intentions. 


QEN.  OEOROE  ROOEfLS  Cl'ARK 

(From  a  portrait  painted  by  Matthew  Harris  Jouett.  owned  by  R.  T. 

Durret  of  Louis\'ille) 

Such  was  the  situation  when  George  Rogers  Clark  came  to  the  front 
Bom  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Monticello,  the  home  of  Jefferson,  Noveml>er  19,  1752,  Clark  had  the 
meager  educational  advantages  of  a  Virginia  country  lad  in  a  large 
family.   He  is  said  to  have  had  nine  months'  schooling  under  Donald 
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Robertson,  and  his  matonal  grandfather,  John  Rogers,  was  a  surveyor, 
for  which  oeenpation  Claik  had  fitted  himself  when  xdneteen  years  old. 

In  1772  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Kentucky  with  Rev.  David  Jones  and 
others,  going  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes.  They  returned  with  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  country,  &ud  in  the  Fall  Clark  located  on  the  south 
aide  of  fhe  Ohio  near  the  montii  of  Ftdt  Creek,  about  180  miles  betknr 
PittsboUg,  tnm  where  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  January,  1773,  that  lie 
was  prospering  agriculturally,  and  "I  get  a  good  deal  of  cash  by  snir- 
veying  on  this  River."  He  was  with  Capt.  Cresaps'  expedition,  and 
his  testimony  cleared  that  oflleer  of  the  charge  of  murdering  Logan's 
fiunily.  He  served  in  Dunmore's  war  as  a  captain.*  In  April,  1776,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother:  "I  have  ingaged  aa  a  Deputy  Surveyor  under 
Capn  Hancock  Lee  for  to  lay  out  lands  on  ye  Keutuck  for  ye  Ohio  Com- 
pany at  ye  rate  <tf  80  L  pr  year  and  ye  priviledge  of  Taking  what  Lands 
I  want.'*  His  ooeapatkm  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance;  and  in  Jnne, 
1776.  he  ftTid  Capt.  John  Gabriel  Jones  were  elected  delegates  to  seek  aid 
and  protection  from  Virginia.  They  found  the  legislature  adjourned ; 
and  Jones  returned  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Cherokees,  while  Claric 
isent  on  to  see  Gov.  Henry.  He  indoeed  the  Governor  and  Bxeentive 
CSonneil  to  give  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  the  Eentuckians, 
and  to  make  a  separate*  county  of  Kentucky,  which  was  done  in  December. 
Clark  now  entered  actively  into  the  military  preparations  of  Kentucky, 
and  on  April  20, 1777,  sent  two  young  Tiiginians,  Benjamha  Lfam  and 
Samuel  Moore  to  the  Illinois  settlements  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  affairs  there.  They  returned  on  June  22,  and  on  July  9  Clark  entered 
in  his  diary,  "Lieut  Linn  married  great  Merriment."  This  was  Lieu- 
tenant William  Linn,  who  had  also  just  finished  a  perilous  service.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  frontier  was  for  powder,  and  Capt.  George  Gibson 
of  the  Virginia  troops,  formed  tho  project  of  getting  it  from  New  Orleans, 
where  the  Spanish  authorities  were  friendly.  On  July  19,  1776,  he  and 
Lieutenant  Idun  started  down  the  river  from  Pittsburg  in  a  skiff,  under 
the  guise  of  Bidian  trsders.  They  reaehed  New  Orleans  in  August,  snd 
by  tlir  aid  of  Oliver  PoMock,  they  secured  98  barrels  of  powder — nearly 
10,000  pounds — with  which  they  started  up  the  river  on  September  22, 
with  43  men  and  several  barges.  They  reached  Wheeling  mth  it  on 
May  2,  1777.  With  his  information  firom  his  emissaries  to  the  Illinois, 

>  Diuunore 's  War,  p.  157.  An  immense  amount  of  inf ormation  as  to  this  period 
has  been  fnniltlied  hf  the  puMleatioii  of  wigfaul  natter,  eolleeted  by  Dr.  Oraper, 

hy  the  WifU'onsin  Uistnrio.-il  Society,  ptlitofl  liy  ThwHitna  iirifl  Kcllo^tg;  an(\  alio 
hj  the  publications  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Library  edited  bjr  Profs.  Alvord 
and  Jamea.  Theae  SM  tiw  prladpal  soaren  of  the  new  matter  in  fUi  chapter,  to 
whidi  no  qwelal  referenco  is  made  for  antbority. 
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and  snc'h  other  information  as  he  could  smire,  Clark  started  for  Virginia 
in  October,  and  on  December  10  laid  his  plan  before  Gov.  Henry,  as 
embodied  in  the  following:  statement:* 

**Sir — According  to  promise  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  description  of  the 
town  of  Knslnaskies,  and  my  plan  for  taking  of  it.  Tt  is  situatetl  30 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  river  of  its  own  name,  five 
miles  from  ita  month  and  two  miles  eart  of  tiie  Mississippi.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  3  miles  from  Eaaknskies  is  the  village  of  Mozier 
(Misere — Ste.  Genevieve)  beloniprinp'  to  the  Spaniards.  The  town  of  Eus- 
knskies  contains  about  one  hundred  families  of  French  and  English  and 
eany  on  an  tzIenslTe  tnde  witii  tin  In^ans;  and  they  have  a  oon8ider> 
able  number  of  negroes  that  bear  arms  and  avo  chiefly  employed  ib 
managing  their  farms  that  lay  around  the  town,  and  send  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour  and  other  commodities  to  New  Orleans  (which  they 
barter  eveiy  year  and  get  the  return  in  goods  up  the  Mississippi).  The 
houses  are  framed  and  very  good,  with  a  small  bnt  degant  stone  fort 
ritnated  (but  a  little  distance  from)  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
Mississippi  is  \indermining  a  part  of  Fort  Chartress  ;  the  garrison  was 
removed  to  this  place,  which  greatly  added  to  its  wealth;  but  on  the 
eommoieement  of  the  inesent  war,  tho  troops  (were)  sailed  off  to  re- 
inforce Detroit,  which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  it — leaving  the 
fort  and  all  its  stores  in  care  of  one  Roseblack  ^  as  comdt  of  the  place, 
with  instructions  to  influence  as  many  Indians  as  possible  to  invade  the 
Goknies;  and  to  supply  Detroit  with  profvisions,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  whidi  goes  by  the  way  of  the  Waubash  B.,  oid  have  bat  a  short  land 
carriage  to  the  waters  of  ye  (MiamiV 

"In  June  last  I  sent  two  yoiuig  men  there:  They  (Rocheblave  and 
the  French)  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
(Americana)  The  fort,  which  stands  a  small  distaaee  below  the  town  is 
built  of  stodmding  about  ten  feet  high,  with  blo<.'khouses  at  each  corner, 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon  mounted — (10,()OO  lljs)  powder,  ball  and 
all  other  necessary  stores  without  (any)  guard  or  a  tingle  soldier.  Rose- 
Uaek  who  aeted  as  Governor,  by  Isrge  presents  engaged  the  Wanbash 
Indians  to  invade  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky ;  and  was  daily  treating  with 
other  Nations,  giving  large  pri'sents  and  offering  them  great  rewards 
for  scalps.   The  principal  inhabitants  are  entirely  against  the  American 


-In  a  note  prpcoilinp  this  fWnmont,  Dr.  Draper  says:  "Copy  of  an  old  and 
much  d«eajad  letter  of  Genl.  G.  B.  Clark,  written  plainly  in  the  Bummer  or  fall 
of  1777,  and  very  likely  addiewed  to  Oor.  Patiiek  Heniy.  It  It  tranieribed  «■  foil 
as  eo\M  lie  done — as  tho  ori^nnnl  han  been  wet,  and  is  mueh  won  Bad  faded." 
The  matter  in  parenthesis  was  supplied  by  Draper. 

■  He  Boane  BodMldavB. 
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cauiM;,  aiiil  look  on  us  as  uotoriuiu*  rebeU  tb»t  ought  to  be  subdued  at  aujr 
rate;  bnt  I  dont  dovbi  bat  after  beiiig  Mqnaiiitad  witii  the  eiOM  thej 

would  becotnt'  good  friendji  to  it.  The  remote  sitnatifln  of  this  town  on 
th<»  back  'if  >-  vi  ral  i>f  flu'  Wt^stmi  Nations;  their  being  well  supplied 
with  gooiU  uii  the  Muuiwippi,  euable«  them  (to  carry)  to  furnish  the 
different  Natieoe  (with  fooda),  and  by  preienta  will  keep  ap  a  atriet 
friendship  with  the  Indians;  and  nndeabtedly  will  keep  all  the  Natione 
that  lay  under  their  influence  at  war  with  us  during  the  pr<sent  contest, 
without  they  are  iudueed  to  submission;  (that  being  situated  above  the 
ttOitth  of  the  Ohio)  they  will  be  able  to  interrupt  any  eomamnieation 
that  we  ahouKl  want  to  hold  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  without  a 
jtfroinf  (fuanl  ;  havintr  plenty  of  swiv.  ls  tht-y  uiipht,  and  1  dont  doubt 
but  would  keep  armed  boats  for  the  purpose  of  taking  our  pn^rty. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  waa  in  oar  poMeeiion  it  woold  dirtraw  tiie  farriooo 
at  Detroit  for  provisions,  it  would  fling  the  eeaMwatld  ^  the  two  great 
rivem  into  our  hands,  whioh  would  t'linM*'  iis  to  pft  supplies  of  goods 
from  the  Spaniaril.>«.  and  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  (line 
oblitcvated)  them  might  perhaps  with  meli  aaMll  preeenta  keep  theai  oar 
friende. 

*'l  have  always  thought  tlio  t»^\^•n  of  Kusktinki*"*  to  !>«•  a  place  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  its  forre,  situation  and  strength.  I  cant  anppooe  that  thqr  conld 
at  aagr  (tIflM)  raiee  nore  than  six  (or  seven)  hundred  annad  BMn,  the 
ehief  of  them  (are  French  the  Rritish  at  ivtmlt  li*>ing  at  !<n  great  a) 
distance,  ao  that  they  (blank  in  nuw.)  more  than  (blank  in  msa.). 

"An  expedition  against  (Kanksakis  would  be  advantageous)  seeing 
one  wonld  he  attended  with  ao  little  eipenoe.  The  nen  adght  he  eaaily 

raised  /blank  in  mss.'*  with  little  inf*uiv<*ni'  ii<<'  Boats  and  caiK*'^  with 
about  forty  daya  provisiona  would  ( answer >  them:  they  might  in  a  few 
da>-s  run  down  the  river  with  certainty  (to  the)  Waubash,  when  they 
wovld  only  have  aboat  five  to  march  to  the  town  with  very  litUe  danger 
of  being  dij»eovere<t» until  slmost  within  mght.  wh«'r*«  they  might  go  in 
the  night;  if  they  got  wind  'of  uh  tht-y  miglit^  make  no  resi>4t«nce :  if 
(they  did)  and  were  able  to  beat  u»  in  the  tieid,  they  could  by  no  means 
defend  theoMclvea  for  if  thqr  flew  to  the  fort,  they  wonld  leae  pooModon 
of  the  town,  where  their  proviaioua  lay.  snd  would  sooner  surrender  thsn 
to  try  to  Wat  u«  out  of  it  with  the  cannon  from  the  post,  aa  (they  i  would 
he  Henaible  thst  should  (we  tire^i  it  before  we  left  it,  which  would  reduce 
theiB  to  the  certainty  of  leaving  the  eoontry  or  starving  with  their 
fatnili<>s.  as  tht-y  could  get  nothing  to  eat. 

"Was  I  to  undertake  an  expe«lition  of  thi<i  «sort.  and  had  authority 
from  tJovernment  to  raine  my  own  men.  and  tit  myself  out  without 
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(much  delay)  I  should  make  no  doubt  of  being  in  (fall  powcwion  of  the 
country)  by  April  next 

"I  am  senaible  that  the  ease  stands  thus-^that  (we  must)  either  take 
the  town  of  Ktukuskies,  or  in  leas  than  a  twelve  month  send  an  anoy 
against  the  Indians  on  Wabaah,  whieh  wHI  eoat  ten  timea  aa  mueh,  and 
not  be  of  half  the  service." 

Governor  Henry  anhmitted  thia  propoaal  to  the  Executive  Council, 
and  after  due  eonaideration,  on  January  2, 1778,  the  following  entry  waa 
made:  '"The  Onvprnor  infoniied  the  Counoil  fluit  he  had  had  some  con- 
VOTWtiou  with  several  Gentlemen  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Weatem  Frontiera  of  Virginia,  &  the  ritnatioo  of  the  poet  at  KuHuaky 
held  by  the  British  King's  Forces,  where  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon, 
&  military  supplies  to  a  eonsiderahle  amount;  &  that  he  was  informed 
the  place  was  at  present  held  by  a  very  weak  garrison,  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  an  expedition  agunst  it  mii^t  be  earned  on  with 
success,  but  that  he  wished  the  advice  of  the  CSooneil  on  the  occasion. 

"Whereupon  they  advised  his  Excellency  to  set  on  foot  the  expedi- 
tion against  Kaskasky  with  as  little  delay  &  as  much  secrecy  as  possible, 
t(  for  the  purpose  to  issue  hia  warrant  upon  the  Treaanrer  for  twelve 
hundred  pounds  payable  to  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  is  wlUinf  to 
undertake  the  service,  he  giviii>r  bond  &  security  faithfully  to  account 
for  the  same.  And  the  Council  further  advised  the  Governor  to  draw 
up  proper  inatruetiona  for  Colonel  dark.  Hia  BaeeUemQr  having  pre- 
pared the  inatruetiona  aoeordingiy,  the  same  wero  read,  (and)  ^iproved 
of." 

Apparently  all  was  ready  for  action,  for  on  the  same  day  Clark  re- 
ceived hia  instmctiona,  and  app<Hnted  Wm.  B.  Smitii  major,  with  an* 

thority  to  raise  200  men.   To  insure  secrecy  lie  wsa  givm  two  seta  of 

instructions.    One  for  public  u«»  directed  him  to  raise  350  men  for 

service  in  Kentucky.   The  other,  and  secret,  instructions  directed  him 

to  proceed  with  this  same  force  against  Kaalmshia.  It  enjmned  hnmane 

treatment  of  the  people,  and  said :  "If  the  white  inhabitants  at  that  post 

&  the  neigrhlwurhood  will  »ive  iindouhted  evidence  of  their  attachment 

to  this  State  (for  it  is  certain  they  live  within  its  limits)  by  taking  the 

Teat  prescribed  l^-  Law  A  by  every  other  wi^  k  meana  in  their  power, 

Let  them  be  treated  as  fellow  Citizens  &  their  persona  Ik  property  duly 

secured.    .Assistance  &  protection  against  all  Enemies  whatever  shall  be 

afforded  them  &  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  pledged  to  accomplish 

it."  Thia  laat  doeoment  later  eame  into  the  possession  of  Ifajor  Henry 

Hurst,  first  clerk  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Indiana,  and  was  given  by  his 

daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Leviston,  to  Dr.  N.  Field  of  JefTersonville.   It  waa 

lithographed  and  widely  circulated  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society, 
vri.  I-4* 
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Gk>vernor  Henry  also  gave  Clark  a  letter  to  Gen.  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt, 
requesting  him  to  funiish  Clark  with  boats  for  the  expedition,  and  to 
render  any  other  assistance 'in  his  power.  On  January  3,  he  also  received 
a  joint  letter  from  George  Wj'the,  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
giving  their  opinion  that  each  private  in  the  expedition  should  receive 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  officers  in  proportion.  This  letter 
came  into  the  posse-ssion  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  English,  and  was  first  published 


John  Sandeks,  Cl.vrk's  Guide 
(From  crayon  owned  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrct  of  Louisville) 

by  him  in  his  valuable  "Conquest  of  the  Northwest,"  which  was  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  the  most  exhaustive  account  of  Clark's  campaign 
that  had  been  produced.  Mr.  English  was  at  the  time  President  of  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society,  and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 

Armed  with  these  documents  Clark  started  for  Fort  Pitt,  attending 
to  details  on  the  wavi    On  the  20th  he  reached  I^eonard  Helm's  and 
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arranged  for  him  to  raise  a  company ;  on  the  23d  with  Joseph  Bowman 
for  another;  and  so  on  with  John  Lindsey,  Joseph  Wilkersotj,  W.  Harrod, 
Benj.  Linn,  J.  Bay  ley,  John  Alaxtield,  A.  Chaplin  and  \V.  Hughton. 
He  readied  Fort  Pitt  on  Febmaxy  10,  -wliere  he  was  followed  by  a  letter 
from  QoTomor  Henry,  of  Jan.  15,  adding  to  previous  instructions,  "that 
your  Operations  should  not  he  confin'd  to  the  Fort  —  the  Settlement  at 
the  plaee  mention 'd  in  your  secret  Instructions,  hut  that  you  proceed 
to  the  Enemy's  Settlements  above  or  aeross,  as  you  may  find  it  proper." 
Although  Clark's  public  instructi<His  expresdy  state:  ''Yon  tie  enu 
powered  to  raise  these  Men  in  any  County  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  County  Lieutenants  respectively  are  requested  to  give  you  all  possible 
assistance  in  that  Business,"  on.  January  24,  Qovemor  Henry  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  to  Clark  eomplainin^  of  his  raisin;  men  in  western  Virginia, 
and  saying:  "You  must  certainly  remember  that  you  inform'd  Me, 
that  you  expocted  to  get  Men  enough  to  cnmplcat  the  seven  Companies 
partly  in  Keutuck  &  Partly  within  the  Carolina  Line,  and  that  if  you 
shoa'd  fail  in  yoor  Bzpeetation,  any  Defieieney  eoald  eaaOy  be  made  up 
in  the  frontier  Counties  in  the  nei|^bourhood  of  Fort  Htt;  the  South 
BraiK-h  &  the  Frontiers:  I  must  therefore  desire  yon  to  pursue  your 
first  Intentiims,  for  by  inlisting  any  men  in  the  lower  Counties,  You  will 
not  only  proenre  improper  Peratnis,  but  yon  may  alao  Unow  thoae 
Counties  into  great  Confusion  respecting  the  Act  of  Aaaembly  pa»ied  this 
session  for  recruiting  the  Continental  Army.  The  men  you  enlist  will 
not  be  exempted  from  the  Draught"  The  same  information  was  appar- 
ently given  tn  the  draft  offioers^  and  batwaen  thia  ohatnustion,  the  news 
of  the  eaptnie  of  Dianid  Boone,  and  apprdienaioos  of  trouble  at  home, 
Clark  failed  to  get  more  than  half  of  his-  seven  companies.  In  May  he 
started  down  the  river  with  the  men  raised  by  liimself,  Bowman  and 
Helm,  and  near  the  last  of  that  month — probably  on  the  27th — reached 
the  falla  of  the  Ohio.  He  landed  on  Com  Uuid,  then  about  seventy 
acres  in  extent,  and  'built  a  block-house  for  the  protection  of  his  supplies. 

On  June  24,  leaving:  twenty  men  at  Com  Island,  part  of  them  with 
families  that  had  followed  him  down  the  river,  Clark  left  the  Falls  with 
his  "army"  of  1S8  men,  going  through  the  Indiana  ehnte  daring  an 
eclipae  of  the  ^in,  and  by  steady  rowing  reached  the  month  of  the 
Tennessee  on  the  28th.  Here  they  captured  a  party  of  hunters  from 
Kaskaskia,  who  proved  to  be  friendly,  and  asked  to  join  the  expedition. 
John  Sanders,  of  this  party,  acted  as  guide  fkwn  old  Fort  Maasae,  where 
they  landed,  to  Easbnkia.  He  got  lost  on  the  way,  and  was  suspected 
of  treaeheri',  but  he  proved  his  good  intentions,  and  led  them  siifely  to 
their  goal.  He  subsequently  located  at  the  new  settlement  at  Louisville, 
where  he  opened  the  first  bank  of  that  place,  doing  business  with  an 
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original  paper  curr«'jic\  haseti  on  skins.  On  the  evening  of  July  4,  GUrk 
took  the  town  and  fort  of  Kaskaskia  by  surprise,  without  any  fighting, 
capturing  the  (Joiuuiaudant,  Bocbeblave,  in  bed.  The  people  had  l>eea 
told  by  Bzitnh  agents  that  fhe  Tirgbiitiui  ««ve  of  savage  cruelty,  and 
Clark  purposely  increased  their  fear  by  his  haughty  bearing  until,  on 
th^  v.pxt  (lay.  FalliiT  Oilmiilt  aiul  a  nnm>ver  of  the  loadiiig  citizens  came 
to  him  and  humbly  asked  that  their  families  should  not  be  parted,  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  keep  some  of  their  clothing  and  provirions.  Clark 
then  informed  them  that  he  was  not  making  war  on  women  and  children. 
Just  before  leaving  the  Falls  he  had  received  a  letter  from  CoL  John 
Campbell,  at  Pittsburpr,  informing  him  of  the  treaty  bptween  France  and 
the  United  States.  He  told  them  of  this,  and  that  they  might  become 
citizens  of  Virginia  if  they  dedred,'  but  that  he  would  not  adminiater  the 
oath  of  allegiance  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime  any  of  them  who 
desired  to  leave  the  countrj'  might  do  so.  Father  Gibault  inqnirfd  as  to 
religious  privileges,  and  Clark  informed  hdm  that  under  the  laws  of 
Yirginia  there  was  complete  religious  liberty,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  churches  except  to  protect  them  from  insult.  With  this  the 
dejection  of  the  Fronch  was  turned  to  joy;  and  a  number  of  thi^m  volnn- 
teered  to  go  to  Cahokia  with  a  detachment  sent  there  under  Major  Bow- 
man. This  was  accepted  and  on  the  day  following  Cahokia  became  as 
thoroughly  American  as  KaiikaaMa.  Having  now  a  breathing  spell,  in 
order  "to  cause  the  peoples  to  feell  the  blessings  In  joyed  by  an  American 
Citizen,"  Clark  says:  "I  caused  a  Court  of  sivil  .Judicature  to  be  Estab- 
lished at  Kohas  (Cahokia)  Elected  by  the  people.  Majr  Bowman  to  the 
Bupprise  of  tbe  people  held  a  pole  foe  a  Ibjeataqr  and  was  Elected  and 
acted  aa  Judge  of  the  Court — the  policy  of  Mr.  Bowman  holding  a  pole 
is  easily  pcrseiv«Hl — after  this  similar  Courts  ware  established  in  the 
Towns  of  Kaskas  and  St  Vincenes  ther  was  an  appeal  to  myself  in 
certain  Gases  sod  I  believe  that  no  people  ever  had  their  boiineii  done 
more  to  their  satisfaction  than  they  had  thnmi^  tile  means  of  tills  Bega« 
lation  for  a  considerable  time." 

Clark  now  turned  his  attention  to  Vincenues,  and  called  Father 
Gihanlt  into  conf erenee,  professedly  for  information.  Qibault  told  him 
that  Saperintendent  Abbott  had  gone  to  Detroit,  and  tiiat  he  thooi^t  he 
could  induce  the  people  there  to  accept  American  rule  without  any  diffi- 
culty. He  offered  to  undertake  this  and  asked  that  Dr.  Jean  Baptiste 
Lafonte  be  sent  with  him.  To  this  Clark  acceded,  and  on  July  14  they 
started  for  'Hncennes.  CSaik  had  i^ven  to  Lafonte  tiie  foUowiog  letter: 
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*'Fort  Oaxk,  July  14^  177a 

"Having  the  good  fortune  to  find  two  men  like  Mr.  Gibault  and  yoar- 
aelf  to  earty  and  to  preaent  my  addreaa  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poai  Yin* 

ccnncs  I  do  imt  doubt  that  they  will  become  good  citizens  and  friends  of 
the  slates.  Please  disabuse  them  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  in 
ease  they  accept  the  propoaitioiiia  made  to  them,  you  will  aanre  them 
that  proper  attention  wiU  be  paid  to  rmdering  their  commerce  beneficial 
and  advantajn'ous,  but  in  case  thos<»  people  will  not  accede  to  offers  so 
reasonable  as  those  which  I  make  them,  they  may  expect  to  feel  the 
nuMriea  of  m  war  wider  the  jUreetnn  tlie  faninanity  whidk  baa  lo  far 
diatingniriied  the  Americans.  If  th^  become  eitiania  yon  wiU  caaae 
them  to  elect  a  commander  from  among  themselves,  raise  a  company,  take 
possetision  of  the  fort  and  the  munitions  of  the  King,  and  defend  the 
inhabitants  till  a  graater  foree  «an  be  amt  Uiere.  (My  addnaa  will 
aerve  as  a  commission.)  The  inhabitants  will  fiimiah  vietuala  for  the 
garrison  which  will  be  paid  for.  The  inhabitants  and  merchants  will 
trade  with  the  savages  as  customarily,  but  it  is  necessary  that  their 
inflnenee  tend  toward  peace,  aa  by  their  infiaenoe  they  will  ba  abla  to 
save  mnch  innocent  blood  on  both  sides.  You  will  act  in  concert  with 
the  priest,  who  I  hope  will  prepare  the  inhabitants  to  arrant  yon  your 
demands.  If  it  is  necessary  to  grant  presents  to  the  savages,  you  will 
have  the  Irindwcw  to  fumiah  wliat  shall  be  necessary  provided  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hmdrsd  piastres. 

"I  am  Sir,  respectfully  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  sen^ant 

••G.R.  Clark.  " 

Thia  letter  was  in  French,  aa  was  also  tiie  address  referred  toi,  a 

translation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"George  Rogers  Clark,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  troops  of  Virginia 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  at  the  minora,  ete.,  Address  to  the  hohabi- 
tanta  of  Post  Vincennes. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  different  British  posts  from  Detroit  to  this 
post,  having  on  account  of  their  commerce  and  position  great  influence 
ovw  the  variona  savage  nationa,  have  been  emisidered  aa  persona  fitted  to 
support  the  ^naiiniea  whi^  have  been  practiced  by  tiie  British  ministry 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  contest. 

*'Thc  Secretary  of  State  for  America  has  ordered  Governor  Hamilton 
at  Detroit  to  intermingle  all  the  yoang  men  with  the  different  nations 
of  savagea,  to  eommission  officers  to  conduct  them,  to  fumiah  them  all 
ncccssarj'  supplies,  and  to  do  everything  which  depends  on  him  to  excite 
them  to  assassinate  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States 
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of  Ameiiea;  wbieh  ovden  have  been  pnt  into  cxeeation  at  a  eooneil  luld 

with  the  different  savage  nations  at  Detroit  the  17th  to  the  24th  dlj  of 
the  month  of  June,  1777.  The  murders  and  assaisinations  of  women 
and  children  and  the  depredations  and  ravages  which  have  been  com- 
mitted ery  for  venfeanoe  with  a  load  voiee. 

"Since  the  United  States  has  now  gained  the  advantage  ovor  fhflir 
British  encniies,  hikI  their  plenipotentiaries  have  now  made  and  con- 
cluded treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  Kingdom  of  France  and 
other  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  Hia  Excelie&cy  the  Oovemor  <tf  Vir^ 
ginla  haa  ordered  me  to  reduce  the  dillierait  poata  to  the  west  of  IIm  Miami 
with  a  h(idy  of  troops  undor  my  roiiiiiiiuid.  in  order  to  prevent  further  . 
shedding  of  innocent  blood.  Pursuant  to  these  orders  I  have  taken  pos- 
aeasion  of  this  fort  and  the  munitions  of  this  country ;  and  I  have  caused 
to  be  publiflfaed  a  proelamation  offering  aarietanee  and  protection  to  aH  the 
inhabitants  against  all  their  enemies  and  promising  to  treat  them  as  the 
eitizons  of  the  Republic  of  Virginia  (in  the  limits  of  which  they  are)  and 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property  if  it  is  necessary,  for  the  surety  of 
wliieh  the  faith  of  the  govemmont  to  pledged;  provided  the  people  give 
certain  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  states  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  such  cases  required,  as  provided  by  law,  and  by  all  other 
means  which  shall  be  possible  for  them,  to  which  offers  they  have  volun- 
tarilj  aeeeded.  I  have  been  wdl  pleaaed  to  leara  finom  a  letter  written 
by  Oovemor  Abbott  to  H.  Bodieblave  that  yon  are  in  general  attached 
to  the  cause  of  America. 

"In  consequence  of  which  I  invite  you  all  to  offers  hereafter  men- 
tioned, and  to  enjoy  all  their  priWlegea.  If  jm  aooede  to  fhia  olter,  you 
will  proceed  to  llie  nominatitm  of  a  commandant  by  choice  or  election, 
who  shall  raise  a  company  and  take  possefwion  of  the  fort  and  of  all  the 
munitions  of  the  kinj?  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  Kepublic  of  Virginia  and  continue  to  defend  the  same  until  further 
orden. 

"The  person  thus  nominated  shall  have  the  rank  of  captain  and 
shall  have  the  commission  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  shall  draw  for 
rations  and  pay  for  himself  and  his  company  from  the  time  they  shall 
take  the  fort,  etc.,  into  their  pceaessioo.  If  it  is  neeeaaaiy,  fortifieatiooa 
shall  be  made,  which  \\  ill  he  also  paid  for  by  the  state. 

"I  have  the  honor  of  )>oing  with  much  comsideration,  sirs,  your  vox 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"O.  R.  Clabk." 

"With  these  documents  Oiljault  and  Lafonte  made  their  way  to  Vin- 
cennes,  and  found  little  difliculty  in  persuading  the  people  to  join  the 
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American  cause.  A  few  Englishmen  and  French  who  saw  that  they 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  left  the  place  and  starts  up  the  Wabash. 
On  July  20  tiie  remainder  gathered  at  the  ehnrefa,  and  took  the  oath,  ot 
whidi  ^e  following  ia  a  tranalatlon ; 

"Oath  of  InhaUtanta  of  Vineennes. 

"  Voii  make  oath  on  the  Holy  Evan^l  of  Almighty  Qod  to  renounce 
all  allegiance  to  George  the  Vbhd,  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  to  his 
anoeeeion,  and  to  be  faithful  and  true  aubjeets  of  the  Republic  of  Yit- 

ginia  as  a  free  and  independent  state;  and  I  swear  that  T  will  not  do  or 
cause  anything  or  matter  to  l>e  done  which  can  be  prejudicial  to  the 
liberty  or  independence  of  the  said  people,  as  prescribed  by  Congress,  and 
that  I  will  infonn  aome  one  oi  the  judgea  of  the  eoontry  of  the  aaid 
state  of  all  treasons  and  conspiracies  which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge 
against  the  said  state  or  some  other  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America:  In 
faith  of  which  we  have  thgued  at  Post  Vincenne^  the  20th  of  July,  1778. 

"Loiro  Livx  THE  CONoaaBS." 

To  this  oath  184  men  of  Vineennes  affixed  their  signatures,  or  in  moet 
easee  their  marks.  Hamilton  eaid  that  Gibault  ahoolved  the  French  from 

their  allegiance  to  Oreat  Britain,  and  Claifc  nya  they  "went  in  a  body 
to  the  Church  where  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  administered  to  tliem 
in  the  Moet  Solemn  Manner  an  officer  was  Elected  and  the  Fort  Amedi- 
ately  taken  poaaceaion  and  the  Ameriean  Flag  displayed  to  aston- 
ishment of  the  Indians  and  evorjrthing  setled  beyond  our  moat  sanguine 
hopes."  Gibault  returned  a1>ont  the  first  of  Anpiist  with  the  cheering 
news,  and  Clark  was  now  overwhelmed  by  the  consideration  that  he  had 
more  territory  than  he  had  men  to  hold.  The  period  of  enlistment  of 
his  troops  was  ended,  and  maiqr  of  them  derired  to  return  home.  Clark 
a.s.siimed  the  power  of  rccnlisting  those  who*  were  willing  to  stay,  and 
fillpd  up  his  companies  with  volunteer  Frenchmen.  lie  sent  Captain 
Leonard  liclm  to  take  charge  of  Post  Vineennes,  appointing  him  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  Wabash.  He  was  eepeeially  charged 
with  securing  the  friendship  of  Young  Tabac.  the  chief  of  the  Pianke- 
shaws.  who  was  very  inflm-ntial  among  the  Wabash  Indians.  Clark  sent 
a  letter  to  the  latter  offering  him  war  or  peace,  and  exhorting  him  if  he 
chose  the  farmer  to  fight  like  a  man  as  he  would  see  his  British  Father 
made  feed  for  the  dogs.  TIelm  succeeded  so  well  that  Tabac  not  only 
became  a  firm  friend  of  the  Americans  but  formed  a  strouf?  personal 
attachment  to  Helm.  When  Helm  was  captured  by  Hamilton,  Tabac 
dedared  himself  a  prisoner  also^  and  insisted  on  sharing  Hdrn's  eooflne- 
ment.  Hamilton  made  every  effort  to  win  him  hael^  hot  he  was  obdurate, 
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and  accepted  liaoiilton  »  presents  only  on  the  ground  of  sharing  them 
\rith  his  '*broth«r' '  Helnu  Hanultoo  eoold  not  lUford  to  offend  him,  and 

ao  Talia'  had  his  way.  Before  this  he  was  of  immense  sen-ice,  for  he 
made  such  representations  to  the  Other  Indiana  that  they  flocked  to 
Cahokia  to  seek  peace  with  Clark. 

Wa  was  irhat  Clai^  wanted,  for  he  saya  he  had  been  oonaidaring 
the  French  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  had  decided  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  a><k  tlinii  to  make  treaties.  He  says  tliat  ( 'liijipewas, 
Ottawas,  Potawatomiii,  Missisagaii,  Wianebagos,  Sauks,  Foxes,  Osages, 
lowaa  and  Miamis  gathered  there  until  "I  must  eonfesB  that  I  waa  under 
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some  appreliention  among  sneh  a  nnmln'r  of  Devils."  There  was  some 
cause,  for  a  party  of  Puaiis  undertook  to  capture  Clark  at  his  lodgings, 
but  were  detected  and  captured.  Claric  had  their  chiefs  put  in  irons, 
and  sternly  rejected  all  pleas  in  their  behalf,  until  two  of  their  young 
men  came  fonvard  and  otTered  themwlves  for  death  in  atonement.  After 
haughty  deliberation  Clark  took  Uieae  two  youths  by  the  baud,  and 
pronounced  them  chiefs;  released  his  captives,  whom  he  denounced  as 
squaws  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  war,  and  told  them  to  go  join  the 
English.  To  all  the  rest  he  offered  war  or  peace,  as  they  tnipht  choose, 
and  did  it  with  such  show  of  confidence  and  indifference  that  they  all 
humUy  aaked  for  peace.  In  the  apaee  of  fire  weeks  he  eondnded  peaee 
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with  "ffii  or  twelve  different  Nntions."  This  was  timely,  for  no  rein- 
foreettieiitM  were  coming  for  him.  and  Hamilton  wan  actively  preparing 
for  an  expedition  against  him  from  Detroit.  Ilftmilton  started  in  Oetober 
with  86  Ngulan,  70  FVeneh  volniiteen,  and  90  Indiana.  He  gathend  vp 
Indians  along  the  road  until  he  had  altont  400.  On  Dercm'xT  17  ITelmn 
sent  a  messenger  to  Clark  with  a  letter  frtating  that  the  Hritish  were 
witliin  three  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  and  that  he  was  practically 
deaerted  bjr  hia  Preneh  militia,  havinf  bat  foar  men  tliat  be  could  relj 
on.  nis  estimate  of  the  reliables  was  four  tiniefi  too  large,  hut  that  waa 
immaterial.  The  niessen^rer  was  captured  and  Clark  n<'ver  received  the 
letter.  Major  Hay,  who  had  been  sent  in  advance  by  UamUton,  took 
pewwrion  of  the  town  withoot  waiitanec,  and  when  Haailton  arrived 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Helm  consented  on  \wing  allowed 
th«-  honors  of  war.  lie  then  marched  n\it  with  the  one  man  who  had 
reuuuueil  witli  him,  and  laid  down  his  arms.  The  identity  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  garrvMi  ia  unknown.  Tradition  nqra  it  waa  Mooea  Heniy, 
but  Clark  says  thnt  ITenry  was  a  "sxispected  person"  who  had  been  coo- 
tiii'-d  in  thi-  fort  by  Hamilton  after  his  arrival,  and  Moses  Henrj*  was 
not  among  Clark's  soldiers  who  received  military  lands  from  Virginia, 
•Ithottgh  he  waa  made  Indian  agmt  hy  Clark  latnr,  and  vended  at  Vin- 
eennes  for  some  years  afterwards.  Henry's  wife  took  him  word  of  the 
srrival  of  Clark,  and  he  informe<l  Hdm  and  the  Other  priaonera  before 
Hamilton  had  any  su&pieiou  of  it. 

Clark  did  not  learn  of  the  eaptnre  of  Vineennea  nntil  in  January, 
and  Hamilton  thooght  he  got  his  information  from  six  Preneh  desertera, 
one  of  whom  was  a  brother  of  Father  (libnult.  who  escape*!  from  Vin- 
eenncH  in  the  latter  part  of  January*.  Clark  had  learuiHi  of  it  before 
that  time.  Shortly  after  Hamiltoa'e  arrival  at  Ttneennea.  an  Ottawa 
chief  who  waa  with  him  led  a  party  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wahaflh  to  try 
to  intercept  some  .\merieans.  As  none  appeared  he  Ie<l  his  party  to  th'^ 
Illinois,  and  came  near  capturing  Clark  himself,  who  had  gone  to 
Prairie  du  Rocher.  They  fell  in  with  aonw  fVeneh  hnntera.  who  bnmght 
word  to  Kaxkaskia.  An  expr»*»<  wa*  «>  ul  to  Clark,  who  was  enjoying  a 
dance  at  Captain  HnrJM  T  '-.  with  the  alarming  infonnafion  that  a  party 
of  KN)  whites  and  Indians  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  and 
expeeted  to  attack  it  that  night.  There  waa  aome  wild  excitement  and 
preparation  for  the  next  twenty*foiir  hoora,  when  it  waa  learned  that 
th**  party  had  n  treat'-d  to  Viii-  'Mincs,  and  Clark  snys:  "it  wa.s  now  ron- 
iectured  that  sr  Vincents  was  certainly  in  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy, 
and  that  the  par-y  that  had  been  in  the  Neighberhood  had  been  sent  from 
that  place  on  lone  Errand  or  other."  He  remained  in  suspense,  pre- 
paring for  any  emergency,  nntil  January  29.  when  Franeia  Vigo  arrived 
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from  Vincenncs  with  definite  information.  Vigo  was  at  the  time  a  fur 
trader  at  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  furnishing  Clark  large  amounts  of 
supplies.  He  volunteered  to  go  to  Yiocennes  and  furnish  Helm  with 
anpplieg  and  providonv  and  started  for  that  place  on  Deoemlwr  18,  not 
knowing  of  Hamilton's  arrivaL  On  the  24th  he  was  captured  at  the 
Embarras  River  by  some  of  Hamilton's  Indians,  who  took  him  to  Vin- 
cennes.  Hamilton  found  nothing  wrong  about  him,  but  Vigo  refused 
to  give  hia  parole  "not  to  do  any  aet  during  the  war  injnriooa  to  the 
British  interests,"  and  so  he  was  held  on  a  parole  reqniMnnent  to  report 
every  day  at  the  fort.  This  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  learn  what 
was  going  on.  Hamilton  was  busy.  He  first  took  a  census  of  the  plaoe 
and  found  lliat  thaw  man  621  peojde  ther^  of  nhom  817  were  fit  to  hear 
arms,  besidea  several  who  had  gone  bnflUo-hnnting.  He  then 

"Having  siimTnonM  the  Inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  Church,  T 
went  to  meet  them,  reproach 'd  them  with  their  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude, but  told  them  since  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  sued  for 
proteetion,  that  on  renewing  their  Oath  of  Allegiaaee  tho7  should  be 
secured  in  their  persons  and  property.  I^enity  I  thought  might  induce 
the  French  inhabitants  at  Kaskaskias  to  follow  their  example,  tho'  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadians  at  large  was  but  poor  encouragement.  I  read 
twiee  to  them  the  Oath  prepared  for  them  to  take^  «q>laiB*d  the  nature 
of  it,  and  cautioned  them  against  that  levity  thej  had  so  recently  given 
proof  of.  The  oath  being  adrainister'd,  they  severally  kiss'd  a  silver 
crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the  Alt&r,  after  which  they  sign'd  their  names  to 
a  paper  e<mtaining  the  same  'Oath  in  writing.  It  was  eonetf  ved  in  the 
following  tenns:  (trandation) 

"At  St.  Vincennes,  December  19,  1778. 
"We,  "Qie  undersigned,  deelare  and  adnowledge  to  have  taken  llie 

oath  of  allegiance  to  Congress,  in  doing  which  we  have  forgotten  our 

duty  to  God  and  have  failed  in  our  duty  to  man.  We  a.sk  pardon  of  God 
and  we  hope  from  the  goodness  of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  the  King  of 
England,  that  he  will  accept  our  submission  and  take  us  under  his  pro- 
tection as  good  and  faiflifal  aabjeets,  whieh  we  promise  and  swear  to 

beoonio  liffore  God  and  befon^  man.  In  faith  of  whieh  we  frign  with  our 
hand  or  d  rtify  with  OUT  ordinary  mark,  the  aforesaid  day  and  month  of 
the  year  177«." 

Having  thns  rectified  the  mental  and  moml  attitude  of  the  eom- 

munity,  Hamilton  turned  his  attention  to  the  fort,  which  he  says  he 
found,  "a  miserable  sto<'kade.  without  a  Well,  barrack,  platform  for 
small  arms,  or  even  a  lock  to  the  gate."  He  further  says:  "In  the 
eoniee  of  the  winter  we  bailt  a  gaard-honse,  Barraeks  for  torn  com* 
panica,  sunk  a  Wdl,  ereeted  two  large  Bloddumsee  of  ool^  mnsquet 
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proof,  with  loop-holes  below,  and  embrasures  above  for  5  pnoet  of 
Cannon  each,  alter 'd  and  lin'd  the  Stx>okade,  laid  the  Fort  with  gravel": 
and  also,  ' '  The  fort  was  on  the  22nd  of  February  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
defence  the  Work  propoeed  hang  finhbed."  He  alao  dumged  ttie  name 
to  Fort  Saekville,  in  honor  of  Lord  George  Saekville,  then  British 
StM-retarv  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  After  about  a  month's  detention 
at  Yincennes,  Vigo's  French  friends  intervened  in  his  behalf,  and  Ham- 
ilton coosented  to  let  bim  go  on  panle  ^t  he  would  '*not  do  anything 
injurious  to  the  British  interests  on  his  way  to  St  Louis."  Thb  pledge 
he  kept  religiously,  as  he  always  did  a  promise  given ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  St.  Louis  he  hastened  to  Kaskaskia,  and  gave  Clark  his  informa* 
tioD.  Desperate  as  tiie  situation  looked,  it  presented  an  opportunity  that 
appealed  to'  Clark.  Disappdnted  in  hia  hope  for  reinforoenMnt,  he 
leaped  at  the  ehanee  to  complete  his  conquest  with  the  force  he  had.  He 
called  his  officers  in  eouncil  and  proposed  to  iro  to  Vincennes  and  attack 
Hamilton.  T]\ey  agreed.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  sentiments 
of  all  were  expressed  in  Claili'a  letter  to  Henry  on  Febroaiy  8,  in  iriiieh, 
aft^T  recounting  Vigo's  arrival  with  information  of  Hamilton's  success, 
his  efforts  to  regain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  the  loyalty  of 
those  nearest  to  Vincennes  to  the  Americans,  Clark  puts  the  situation 
thua: 

"Ninety  Regulars  in  Garrison  a  few  Volonteera  and  about  Fifty 
Tawaway  Indians  that  is  Shortly  to  go  to  war  they  are  very  Busy  in 
Repairing  the  Fort  which  will  Shortly  be  very  Strong,  One  Brass  Six- 
pounder  two  Iron  four  pounders  and  two  Swivels  Mounted  in  the 
Bastians  plenty  of  Ammunition  and  provitions  and  all  kinds  of  warlike 
Stores,  Making  preparation  for  the  Reduetion  of  the  lUenois  &  has  no 
Suspition  of  a  Visit  from  the  americans  this  was  Mr.  Hamilton's  Cir- 
cumstanee  when  Mr.  Vigo  left  him 

"Beinir  sensible  tint  wftbont  a  Bdafonement  whieh  at  present  have 
hardly  a  n>1it  to  Ejqieetthat  T  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  Cuntrey 
to  Mr.  Ilaiiulton  without  a  turn  of  Fortune  in  my  favour,  I  am  Resolved 
to  take  the  advantage  of  his  present  Situation  and  Risque  the  whole  on  a 
Single  Battle.  I  shall  Set  oat  in  a  few  Days  with  all  the  Foroe  I  can 
Raise  of  my  own  Troops  and  a  few  Militia  that  I  can  Depend  on  (in  the 
whole  only  one)  ITiuulred  (part  of  which  goes  on)  Hoard  a  Small  G 
(alley,  Utted)  out  some  time  ago  Mounting  two  four  pounders  and  four 
large  Swivels  one  nine  pounder  on  Board  this  Boat  is  to  make  her  wajr 
good  if  possible  and  take  her  Station  Tenn  Leagues  Below  St.  Yineena 
until  further  orders  if  I  am  Defeated  She  is  to  Join  Col.  Rogers  on  the 
MissisBippi  She  has  great  Stores  of  Ammunition  on  Board  Comd  by 
Lieat.  Jno  Rogers.  I  Shall  Mareb  acrosa  hy  Land  myadf  with  the  Best 
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of  My  Boy»  the  principle  (M^rmns  that  folhiw  me  oil  this  forlorn  hope  is 
'"aptn  .lowph  liowniaii  .lohti  Williams  Kilwd  Worthintrtoii  Kichd  M 
C'arty  ii  Fran*  Cbarluviellv  Lieuts  Kichd  Brajthcant  Abm  Kellar  Abm 
Chaplin  Jno  Jmult  And  Jno  Bayley  and  aevenl  oth«r  Brave  Sobaltenii» 
You  rouHt  be  Sensible  of  the  feelirif^  that  I  hav«-  for  thote  Bray«  oOeen 
and  Soldiers  that  an-  I  »eferTnint>«l  tn  share  my  Fiiti-  l<  t  it  be  what  it  will 
1  know  tht>  Case  ia  Ut-Hpcrate  but  Sr  we  tuuiit  Either  (^uit  the  t'uutrey  or 
attact  Mr.  Ilanilton  no  tnne  ia  to  be  loat  waa  I  Shoer  of  a  Reiafoite* 
roent  I  should  not  attempt  it  who  knows  what  fortune  will  do  for  ut 
<;r>'nt  things  have  be«-n  aflfei  tf',!  hy  a  f>'\v  Men  well  Tonducti'd  perhaps 
we  way  be  fortunate   we  have  thU  Consolation  that  our  Cause  is  Just 
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and  that  our  (*untrey  will  he  (rreatful  and  not  C\ind'  iiiii  nur  Conduct  in 
raM*  we  fall  throuirh  if  ■»  this  Cuntrey  as  well  as  Kentueky  I  believe 
ishiHt/* 

Well  niifrht  hi»  heart  warm  to  the  men  who  joined  him  in  that  periloos 
undertakinir.  Ac.ordin);  t<>  Bowman.  46  went  in  tht-  galley,  and  thoae 
who  mar-lifd  wen-  17<>.  includini;  "the  Artillery  I'a.k  llorsi^men  &c." 
Anil  what  a  nmri-l*  I  From  the  aftermton  of  February  5  t«i  the  afti-rnoon 
of  February  St.  thnmirh  mutbly  overflowed  plaiiMi.  with  rain  falling 
almost  continually,  wiilmiit  f«'nt-«.  and  after  tli.  l»ith  alin">T  without 
prnvisidtts  rxcrpt  oiie  dwr  kiil'd  on  tin-  '^*th.  TIm'  only  fav-irjiitr  f'atnrt* 
was  that  the  weath«*r  did  not  tuni  cold  unid  liic  nii;ht  of  the  2:^ud.  when 
i'  i*  fnrinnl  alnrnt  an  in«*h  thick.  This  bruuirht  the  supreme  effort.  On 
th*-  2:»«l  Itowman  r*Hf.r«l«i:  **Srt  off  to  eroN*  a  plain  ealM  BorM>  Shoe 
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plain  atxiut  4  Miles  long  cover'd  with  Water  breast  Iii^^li  here  we  ex- 
pected Some  of  our  brave  Men  must  certaiuly  perish  haviug  froze  iu  the 
Night  and  m  long  futing  and  no  other  Besonne  bat  wading  tlus  pUdn 
or  rather  a  leak  (lake)  of  Water  we  pushed  into  it  with  Courase  Col. 
Clark  he'mg  the  first,  takin?  care  to  have  the  Boats  dose  by,  to  take  thoae 
that  was  weak  and  beuuml)ed  (with  the  cold)  into  them  Never  was  Men 
80  animated  with  the  thoughts  of  revenging  the  wrongs  dme  to  their- 
back  Settlements  as  this  small  Army  was."  Luckily  there  was  a  copse 
of  timber  on  the  way,  which  Clark  .says  "was  of  ^reat  consequence"  for 
"all  the  Low  men  and  Weakly  Hung  to  the  Trees  and  floated  on  the  old 
logs  nntill  they  were  taken  off  by  the  Canoea  the  strong  and  Tall  got 
ashore  and  built  fires  many  would  reach  the  shore  and  fall  with  their 
bodies  half  in  the  water  not  bcin?  able  to  Support  them-selvcs  without 
it  this  was  a  delightful  Dry  spot  of  Ground  of  about  Ten  Acres  we 
■Don  found  tbat  tho  fires  answered  no  purpose  but  that  two  strong  msn 
taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  Arms  was  tbs  only  way  to  recover  him  and 
l>einfr  H  (lelijrhtfull  Day  it  soon  did  But  fortunately  as  if  desi'/ned  by 
Providence  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  and  Children  was  coming  up  to  the 
Town  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain  as  a  nigh  way  was  diseovered 
by  onr  Canoes  as  they  ware  out  after  the  men  they  gave  chase  and  took 
them  on  Board  of  which  was  near  half  Quarter  of  Buffaloe  some  com 
Tallow  Kettles  &c  this  was  a  grand  prise  and  was  Invalua'Ue  Broath 
was  amediatdy  made  and  served  oat  to  the  most  wesk  but  with  great 
care  most  of  the  whole  party  got  a  little  but  a  great  many  would  not 
tast  it  but  gave  their  part  to  the  weakly  Jocosely  saying  something  cheary 
to  their  comrades  this  little  .refreshment  and  fine  weather  by  the  after- 
noon gave  new  life  to  the  whole."  It  was  not  strange  Aat  C9ark  wrote 
to  Mason:  "If  I  was  sensible  that  You  wou'd  let  no  Person  see  this 
relation  I  would  give  You  a  detail  of  our  suffering  for  four  days  in 
crossing  those  waters,  and  the  manner  it  was  done;  as  I  am  sure  that 
Ton  won'd  Credit  it.  bat  it  is  too  ineredibie  tar  any  Person  to  believe 
except  those  that  are  well  acquainted  with  me  as  Yon  are,  or  had  ex- 
perienced something  similar  to  it."  Neither  was  it  strange  that  in  his 
Memoir,  under  date  of  March  7 — two  weeks  later— he  recorded:  "A 
namber  of  our  men  now  got  nek  thdr  Intrepidity  and  good  sa<AcesB 
had  nntill  this  keep  up  their  .spirits  but  thinps  falling  of  to  that  little 
more  than  that  of  common  Garrison  duty  they  more  sensibly  felt  the 
Pains  and  other  complaints  that  they  had  contracted  during  the  severity 
of  Ihe  late  ancommon  march  to  whieh  many  of  those  YalnaMe  men  fell 
a  sacrifice  and  few  others*  pver  perfectly  recovered  it." 

Clark  was  in  sight  of  the  town,  but  he  was  not  yet  safe.  He  .says, 
"Ammunition  was  scarce  with  us  as  the  most  of  our  Stores  had  been  pat 
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on  board  of  the  Gaily."  Hamilton  says  that  although  he  had  required 
all  the  gunpowder  iii  the  town  to  be  surrendered  to  him,  "nevertheless 
Colonel  Clarke  was  supplyed  by  the  InhabitantB,  liis  own  to  the  last  oonee 
being  damagetl  on  his  ^lardi."  Waiting  till  near  sunset,  be  first  dis- 
patched a  captive  duck-huntor  to  the  iovn\  with  a  warning  to  the  j)e<)ple 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  place,  and  for  those  who  wanted  to  help 
the  British  to  get  into  the  fort,  and  otlMn  to  stay  in  timr  honsN.  He 
then  staged  a  moving  picture  show  for  them,  mardiing  and  coonter- 
mardiiiig  his  men  behind  ridges  of  land  where  nothing'  could  He  seen  of 
them  except  flags  which  they  carried  on  poles.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
they  marched  direct  to  the  town,  and  sent  15  men  to  begiu  firing  on  the 
fort,  whfle  the  rest  took  poBsHMicm  of  the  town.  One  of  the  first  moves 
was  to  the  houses  of  Col.  Legras  and  Major  Busseron,  who  had  "buried 
the  Greatest  part  of  their  powder  and  Ball"  when  Hamilton  first  came, 
and  had  probably  sent  word  of  it  to  Clark  by  Vigo.  Clark  says,  ""this 
was  amediately  prodneed  and  we  fbiind  our  a^es  well  supplyed  by 
those  Gentn."  The  surprise  of  the  fort  waa  complete.  Hamilton  says: 
"About  5  minutes  after  candles  had  l>ccn  lighted  we  were  alarmed  by 
hearing  a  Mus<|uet  discharged;  presently  after  some  more.  I  concluded 
that  tmne  party  of  Indiana  was  retnmed  or  that  tiliere  was  some  riotous 
frolic  in  the  Village,  going  upon  the  Parade  to  enquire  I  heard  the  BaUa 
whistle,  order'd  the  Men  to  the  BlockhoiLscs,  forbidding  them  to  fire  till 
they  perceived  the  shot  to  be  directed  against  the  Fort.  We  were  shortly 
out  of  snspence,  one  of  the  Serjeants  xecdving  a  diot  in  the  bresst."  He 
says,  however  that  Uaisonville  had  oome  in  earlier  in  the  day  with  a 
report  that  "he  had  discover M  about  four  leagues  below  the  fort,  four- 
teen fires,  but  could  not  tell  whether  of  Virginians  or  tSavages,"  and  he 
had  sent  Captain  Lamothe  with  twenty  men  for  jEurther  information. 
Lamothe  made  a  eurenit  around  the  flooded  lands,  and  diseovered  noth- 
ing until  he  heard  the  firing  on  the  fort.  He  got  back  into  the  fort  with 
bis  men  early  the  next  morning.  Clark  says  he  let  them  in  for  fear  they 
might  go  for  add  of  hostile  Indians. 

There  was  a  emitiniioaB  fusillade  daring  the  nii^t,  without  great 
damage,  though  Ilamilton  says  he  had  "a  Serjeant  Ifatross  and  five 
Men  wounded" — a  Matross  wa.s  an  a.ssistant  artillerj'man.  But  Clark 
utilized  the  darkness  to  make  an  entrenchment  across  the  street  about 
120  yards  in  front  of  the  gate  of  tiie  fort.  Young  Tabae  had  offered  to 
assist  in  the  attack  with  one  hundred  men,  but  Clark  thanked  him  and 
told  him  he  needed  no  assistance.  At  8  or  9  o'clock  on  the  riioniing  of 
the  24th  Clark  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  letter  to  Hamilton  demanding 
the  immediate  snxreiider  of  the  fbrt^  and  adding,  "if  I  am  obliged  to 
sbmn,  yon  may  depend  upon  suefa  Treatmoit  justly  da»  to  a  Murdmr 
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beware  of  destroying  Stores  of  any  kind  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  is 
in  your  possession  or  hurting  one  house  in  the  Town  for  by  heavens  if 
you  do  there  shall  be  no  ilercy  shewn  you."   To  this  ferocious  message 


Clark's  Letter  to  Hamilton 
(From  original,  owned  by  Wisconsin  Historical  Society) 


Hamilton  curtly  replied  that  "he  and  his  Garrison  are  not  disposed  to 
be  awed  into  any  action  Unworthy  of  British  subjects."  Firing  was  then 
resumed  until  Hamilton  sent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  a  truce  of  three 
days,  and  a  conference  with  Clark  in  the  fort.    Clark  replied  that  he 
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would  accept  no  terras  but  surrender  at  discretion,  but  that  if  Hamilton 
^  desired  a  eoufereiice  he  would  meet  him  and  t'aptaiu  Uehu  at  the  church. 
The  Utter  was  accepted,  and  it  was  a  meeting  of  two  aa  accomplished 
blutTors  ns  ever  met  on  Indiana  soil,  but  Clark  knew  Haniilton's  cards, 
and  liaiiiiltoii  r]i,i  not  know  Clark's.  TIainilton  was  willing  to  surrender, 
but  wanted  honorable  terms.  Clark  told  him,  "on  you  Sir  who  have 
embrued  yonr  hands  in  the  Hood  of  our  women  and  cblldnn,  Honor, 
my  eountry,  everything  calls  on  me  allond  tor  Vengeanea."  Hebn  tried 
to  intercede  but  Clark  refused  to  listen  to  hiin.  He  told  Hamilton  that 
he  had  only  35  or  36  men  in  the  fort  that  he  could  rely  on ;  and  Hamilton 
knew  it  was  true.  Finally  Clark  said  he  would  send  articles  that  he 
would  allow,  and  wonld  give  half  an  honr  to  eonrider  them,  and  ao  fhey 
aeparated.  Clark  aent  hia  artidea  aa  foUowa: 

"1st.  Lt.  Gov.  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  np  to  CoL  Clark  Fort 
Sackville  as  it  ia  at  preoent  with  all  the  atorea,*  pro* 

visions,  &c. 

"2nd.  The  Garrison  will  deliver  themaelves  up  Prisrs  of  War  to 
mardi  out  with  thtir  arma  aeeoutrementa,  Knapaacka  Ae. 

"3d.   The  Garriaon  to  be  deliver 'd  up  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

"4th.  Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  Garrison  to  settle  thmr 
accounts  with  the  traders  of  this  Town. 

*'5th.  The  OfBoera  of  the  Oa^riaon  to  be  allowed  fSuar  naeamzy 
baggage. 

"Signed  at  Foat  Vinoenneo  the  24th  day  of  February,  1779. 

"G.  R.  Clark." 

Within  the  time  limit,  Hamilton  returned  this  with  the  following 
indorsement : 

"Agreed  to  for  fhe  following  reaaona —  • 

"The  remoteness  from  aneooar,  the  state  and  qnanUty  of  provisions, 
the  unanimity  of  officers  and  men  on  its  expediency,  the  honorable  tnms 
allowed  and  lastly,  the  coniidence  in  a  generous  enemy. 

"^mr  H&Kiuioir 
"Lieut  Govt,  ft  Snperintandent'* 

In  thia  conneetira,  Hamilton  adds  in  hii  vqMct: 

"Among  reaaona  not  mentioned  on  tihe  face  of  the  eapitnlation  wefo 
the  treaehory  ot  one-half  our  little  garrison,  the  certainty  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Villape  havinp  joynnd  the  Rebels — The  North  East  Angle 
of  the  fort  projecting  over  a  8andl>ank  already  considerably  undermined, 
the  miserable  state  of  the  wounded  Men,  the  impoasibility  of  effecting  au 
escape  by  water,  while  the  half  of  our  number  had  ahewad  their  paltrmi* 
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nerie  and  treaaun.  and  our  wounded  must  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mmjWm  set  of  Banditti 

"Eaving  gima  tlM  wmmmey  mdan,  I  paa'd  tha  nifht  is  mrtinf 
pftpers  nnd  in  pn-pnninr  for  the  disagreable  opromony  of  the  next  day. 
" Mortitication,  disappointmeut,  and  indUnmtion  had  their  tums. 
"At  tea  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  marched  out  with 
flx'd  BajpoMli  and  the  SoldMn  with  thair  knapaaeha— tha  eokn  had 
not  h4 . Ml  hnist>-d  this  momtag,  that  w  mi|^  ba  qntad  the  mortifloatkm 
of  hawling  them  down." 

There  were  two  iucideuta  that  prubalily  haHtvufd  liauultuu's  action. 
Dnriaf  tha  eonfBnne*  in  tha  ehwdi  m  partjr  of  Clarke  nan  had  fooa 
to  meet  a  party  nf  Indiana  who  were  returning  from  a  raid  with  Hcalps, 
and  who  mistook  th.-  Ampricang  for  friends  until  close  to  them.  A  down 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  six  were  captured  and  brought  into 
town,  where  four  of  them  were  tomahawked  in  Tiew  of  the  fort,  tike 
other  two  being  Frenchmen  who  were  saved  by  the  inti  rcearioo  af  fManda. 
This  was  prohahly  Hamilton's  first  o|)p<>rtunity  of  knnwinpr  what  savapp 
warfare  siguihed  when  brought  home  to  himself,  and  it  apparently  made 
A  UMthiff  imiirearieii.  In  hia  report  he  aaya:  *'Ona  of  them  waa  toosa* 
hawk'd  immediately.  The  rest  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  ring  bound- 
seeing  by  the  fate  of  their  comrade  what  they  ha<l  to  expect,  the  next  on 
his  left  sung  his  death  song,  and  waa  in  turn  tomahawk 'd,  the  rest  under- 
went the  aama  fhta^  one  only  waa  aaved  at  the  intereeaiien  of  a  BeM 
Officer  who  pleaded  for  him  telling  Coll  Clarke  that  the  Savage's  father 
hud  formerly  spared  his  life.  Tin-  <'hief  of  this  party  after  havcini? 
had  the  hatchet  stuck  in  his  head,  took  it  out  himself  and  deliver  d  it  to 
the  inhuman  monater  who  etmek  hin  firat,  who  repeated  hia  atroke  a 
Necond  and  a  third  time,  after  which  the  miserable  spei'taele  was  dragged 
by  the  rope  al»out  his  m^k  to  the  River,  throw^l  in.  and  sufTorM  to  sjH-nil 
still  a  few  moments  of  life  in  fruitless  struggliuga — Two  serjeanta  who 
had  been  Valoatcein  with  tha  Indiana  eaeaped  death  hgr  tha  iBtiretmian 
of  a  father  and  a  Siater  wlio  were  on  the  spot"  Hamilton  alao my  tlwt 
Maisniivil!"  was  partially  walped  by  order  of  Clark:  but  Clark  Rays  this 
was  done  by  two  men  who  captured  thia  "famous  Indian  partizan"  and 
"waa  ao  Inhumane  aa  to  take  a  part  of  aealp.*' 

The  otiier  oeonrrence-  was  at  the  conference  at  the  ehnveh,  when 
Clark  was  eniphasizintr  his  d.  ti  rniiiiaf ion  to  take  vengean<'»>  (Hi  Indian 
partisans.  Clark  says:  "Majr  Hay  paying  great  attention  I  had  ob- 
served a  Idnd  of  distrust  in  hia  countenance  which  in  a  great  measure 
bflneneed  my  Cenf  enation  durinf  the  time  on  my  Conelndinf  pray 
Sir  says  he  who  islhat  you  call  Indian  partizana  Sir  I  Reply»«d  I  take 
Migr  Hay  to  be  ojfke  of  the  Principals  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  Moment 
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of  Exeputioii  So  Stnick  as  he  apfK^ared  to  be  Pail  and  Trembling' 
scarcely  able  to  stand  G  H.  blushed  and  I  observed  was  much  affected 
at  his  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  Captn  Bowmans  Countenance  Suffi* 
tiently  explained  hia  disdain  for  the  one  and  bia  aonww  for  the  other." 
In  reality  Hay  was  a  li(;ht-heorted  and  light-headed  youth  who  was  not 
cut  out  for  a  hero,  ami  did  not  fully  realize  what  he  had  been  doing, 
lie  had  not  taken  part  in  indiatt  raids,  but  had  represented  the  British 
at  Fort  Wayne  daring  the  preceding  winter  in  dealings  with  the  Indians 
who  Vent  on  raids  from  there.  Ilis  journal^  gives  a  moKt  interesting 
view  of  social  life  in  Port  Wayne  at  that  time,  and  incidentally  shows 
that  he  was  much  more  at  home  singing  or  dancing  with  the  ladies,  or 
getting  drunk  with  the  men,  than  in  military  operations;  hat  it  does  not 
give  any  indication  that  he  was  hard-hearted  or  cruel. 

Presumably  Hamilton  was  largely  influenced  by  consideration  for 
Mokf  for  when  Clark  ordered  Hay.  and  others  put  in  irons  after  the 
snrrender,  Hamilton  signi :  "I  ohserved  to  him  that  these  pentma  ha^^ng 
obey'd  my  orders  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  ezeention  of  them,  that 
T  had  never  known  that  thcv  had  acted  contrary'  to  those  orders,  by 
encouraging  the  cruelty  of  the  .savages,  on  the  contrary'  and  that  if  he 
was  determined  to  pass  by  the  consideration  of  his  faith  and  that  of  the 
pablie,  pledged  for  the  performanee  of  the  Artidea  of  eapitnlationf  I 
desired  he  might  throw  me  into  prison  or  lay  me  in  irons  rather  than  the 
others."  Btit  Clark  had  " ncfk-irons.  fettiTs  and  handcutTs"  put  on  the 
■^^^  three  Indian  partisans,  and  when  tliey  got  to  Virginia,  Governor  Jeffer- 
Sfm  had  handcafh  put  on  Hamiltoo.  Later  these  were  ezehanged  for 
fetters  riveted  on,  and  the  whole  party  were  confined  in  prison.  Pro> 
testa  w'ore  made,  but  Jefferson  insisted  that  it  was  a  right  to  so  confine 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  surrendered  without  specifications  as  to  treat- 
ment, nntU  WaahingtMi  finally  interposed  and  tiie  irons  were  removed. 
The  treatment  was  hardly '^M'tifiable,  but  the  American  public  was  so 
indignant  over  the  ravages  of  Great  Britain's  Indian  allies  that  it  is 
surprising  that  nothing  worse  happened.  On  the  day  after  the  surrender 
of  the  fort.  Captain  Helm  was  sent  up^e  river  to  meet  a  party  coming 
down  with  mppUea.  They  returned  on  MlU!«h  5,  having  captured  Judge 
Dejean  of  Detroit,  M.  Adhemar,  Commissar^  at  Fort  Miamis,  with  38 
soldiers  and  seven  boats  loaded  with  provisions  and  supplies.  The 
Willing — the  boat  sent  around  by  the  Mississippi— arrived  on  February 
27,  and  the  erew  were  mneh  disappointed  to  Joa^  arrived  too  late  to 
take  part  in  the  victory.  Dejean  was  sent  to  Virg^inia  with  the  officers 
of  the  fort  and  eighteen  of  the  private  soldiers  wlio  belonged  to  the 
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British  army.  The  rt^maiiider  of  the  prisoners  were  paroled  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Detroit.  A  council  was  held  to  consider  au  attack  ou 
Detroit,  bnt  it  was  deferred  to  aiuiiiiier. 

An  Indian  account  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes  waa  received  by  Col. 
Brodhead  through  Rev.  John  Ileckcwcldcr,  who  wrote  from  his  mis-  ' 
siou,  ou  April  26,  1779,  "The  Governor  of  Detroit  after  having  taken 
Fort  Chnbhiekin;,  tnm  the  Amerieana,  sent  all  the  Indiana  who  were 
with  him  home  again,  except  two  of  the  head  men  of  every  nation.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  numl)er  of  Virginians  appcarod  iinfxpeetedly  at  said 
fort,  surrounded  it  and  took  it  with  all  that,  was  in  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor made  a  prisoner.  That  the  night  after  the  fort  was  taken,  two 
Shawaaeae  made  their  eieape  out  of  the  aame,  vpon  yihktli  tiifgr,  th« 
Americans  suspecting  flie  Governor  hanged  him  immediately,  and  killed 
the  rest  of  flu-  Indians  who  were  in  the  fort.  That  the  Virginians  sent 
two  men  with  a  large  letter,  and  the  war  belt  they  had  found  by  the 
Governor,  over  to  Kentaek;  that  theae  two  men  were  killed  hgr  the  wajr 
by  20  warriors,  and  the  letter  band  all  taken ;  that  not  knf  afteTi  theaa 
twonty  warriors  (said  to  be  Chippewas  and  Tawas)  were  coming  along 
with  some  stolen  horHes,  and  being  at  last  in  sight  of  the  fort,  hobbled 
the  same  oa  the  eommona,  and  marched  with  the  death  halloo  towarda 
the  fort,  upon  which  the  drums  began  to  heat,  but  the  warriora  having 
lipard  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  as  they  had  gone  out  from  that 
place  to  war — said,  'Our  Father  rejoices  that  we  are  coming  again; 
we  diall  now  be  treated  well.*  They  then  being  albout  half  gun  shot 
off,  they  fired  oat  of  the  fort  and  killed  eightem  on  the  spot,  npen 
which  the  other  two  ran  off,  and  limnpht  the  letters  to  the  Shawanee 
towns,  where  they  got  a  prisoner  to  read  them.  Hut  as  he  could  not 
read  well,  could  make  out  no  more  than  that  the  commandant  of  the 
Virginiana  mrationed  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  reqnested  a  atrong 
reinforcement  immediately.  The  letters  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Alexr. 
McKee.""*  ( 'huhhickinff.  varied  to  rhul)haeking  and  fhupukin* 
is  the  Delaware  name  of  Vincennes.  It  is  compounded  of  (fol' 
lowing  Heekewelder's  spelling)  taekup-pie,  or  tschap>]Hk,  mean- 
ing a  root:  haeki,  ground,  earth,  region;  and  the  terminal  lo- 
cative, i.  p.    IMacp  of  Roots,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Miami  name. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  application  of  "the  higher  crit- 
ieisn"  to  the  original  aceonnts  of  thia  eonqnest  of  Oen.  Clark  by  some 
of  the  Real  Historians  of  the  East.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
is  fn  Ite  found  in  The  Winninir  of  the  West,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
wliose  menial  proeessei*  have  given  him  an  nniqiie  standing  as  an  hia- 

s  Wis< .  UiHt.  Coll.,  Vol.  23— Draper  Series,  Vol.  4,  p.  295. 
•  lb.,  pp.  2a  1,  a25,  334. 
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torical  writer.  He  adds  Clark  to  his  Ananias  Club  on  account  of  his 
Memoir,  having  no  less  than  eight  foot-notes,  iti  the  compass  of  fifty 
pages,  denouncing  the  inaccuracies  of  this  documents  He  says  it 
was  written  "some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  events  of  which  it 
speaks";  that  it  was  "written  by  an  old  man  who  had  squandered  his 
energies  and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity";  that  "when  Clark  wrote 


LiEUT.-Gov.  IIexry  Hamilton- 
(From  portrait  owned  by  C.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit) 


his  memoirs,  in  his  old  age,  he  took  delight  in  writing  down  among  his 
exploits  all  sorts  of  childish  stratagems;  the  man'el  is  that  any  sane 
historian  should  not  have  seen  that  these  were  on  their  face  as  untrue 
as  they  were  ridiculous."  His  chief  ba.sis  for  his  position  is  that  the 
Memoir  contains  a  nuinlwr  of  statements  that  are  not  duplicated  in 
Clark's  official  reports  and  original  letters.   As  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 


1  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  2,  pp.  36,  47,  55,  57,  01,  63,  79,  83. 
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the  Memoir  wai  onquestionably  written  in  the  years  1789-91,  at  the 
•pecial  request  of  Jnnx's  Miulison,  who  asked  Clark  "to  descend  in  the 
recital  even  to  minutia"  and  that  "in  collecting  materials  you  will  not 
me  a  sparing  hand.  Many  things  may  appear  very  intereating  to 
others  which  yuu  might  think  unimportant.  "^  One  o£  the  "ehildiah 
stratapems"  to  which  Mr.  Roasevelt  objects  is  the  statement  that  they 
"marched  to  and  fro  with  many  flags  flying,  so  as  to  impress  the  British 
witli  his  nnmben.  Instead  of  indulging  in  any  sneh  ehildiahneas  (whieli 
would  merely  have  warned  the  Britidi,  and  put  them  on  their  guard), 
he  in  reality  made  as  silent  an  approadi  aa  possible,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness. ' ' 

But  Clark  does  not  say  they  coinitermai«hed  to  impress  the  Brit- 
ish.  On  the  contrary  he  says  that  tht-y  marched  **in  foil  "View  of  the 

Town,"  but  that  "as  part  of  the  Town  lay  between  our  Line  of  March 
and  the  Garisou  we  could  not  be  seen  by  the  sentinels  on  the  walls. ' '  He 
was  deceiving  the  town  people,  and  he  always  misrepresented  his 
strength  to  the  French,  on  the  theory  that  while  most  of  them  were 
loyal  there  were  others  from  whom  information  would  get  to  the  Brit- 
ish. This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  this  case,  for  the  first  informa- 
tion Hamilton  got  was  from  Lamothe,  who  said  that  a  woman  in  tJie 
town  had  told  him  that  "Colonel  Clark  was  arrived  with  500  Men  from 
the  Ilinois";  and  Hamilton  knew  no  Inciter  until  after  his  surrender. 
As  to  the  event  itself,  Clark  told  the  same  stor>'  soon  after  to  Mason 
in  his  letter  of  November  19,  1779.  Bowman,  in  hia  journal  for  the 
day  says:  "Wc  bepan  our  ^larch  all  in  order  witii  colors  flying  and 
dnims  brased."  The  first  account  of  the  capture  received  at  Detroit 
was  from  Captain  (Jhene  who  was  outside  the  fort  at  Vincennes  when 
the  attack  was  made,  and  who  made  his  escape.  His  report  says:  "The 
Rebda  entered  at  the  lower  end  of  the  villa^  with  a  dmm  beating  and 
a  white  colour  flying."  From  all  this  testimony  it  would  appear  to  be 
established  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  managing  the  campaign,  it 
would  not  have  been  as  Clark  managed  it 

But  5Ir.  Roosevelt's  choicest  morsel  is  this:  " rnfortunatdy,  most 
of  the  small  western  historians  who  have  written  alK>ut  Clark  have 
really  damaged  his  reputation  by  the  absurd  inflation  of  their  language; 
they  vrere  adepts  in  the  foreiUe-feeble  sigrle  of  writing,  a  sample  of 
which  is  their  rendering  hira  ludicrous  by  calling  him  *the  Hannibal 
of  the  West.'  and  the  'Washington  of  the  West.'  "  Tt  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  sufficiently  fauiiliar  with  American  history  to 
know  that  the  "small  western  historian"  who  gave  the  title  of  "the 


•  HL  Hist.  OOL,  Vol  8,  pp.  S19-29. 
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Hannibal  of  the  West"  to  Clark  was  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke;*  and 
it  is  no  less  mournful  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  aequainted  with  ancient 
history  to  know  that  the  title  was  peculiarly  apt  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  niajr  ahwe  Mr.  RoosoTeltli  mwfortaiie,  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
expression  dose  not  imply  that  Glaric  tras  a  Carthaginian,  nor  that  he  was 
of  the  same  age,  weight,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  as  Hanni- 
bal. The  similarity  that  appealed  to  Kandolph  is  expressed  in  the  Latin 
phrase,  '*HtmniMl  onto  porto*"— an  unexpected  enemy  at  hand.  Hanni- 
bal made  hinudf  isuuHftal  by  aeoomidiahing  the  daring  and  desperate  feat 
of  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  striking  Rome  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  analogj-  lies  iu  tiie  fact  that  Clark  accom- 
plished the  daring  and  desperate  feat  of  crossing  the  flooded  lauds  of 
lUinoia  and  Indiana  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  striking  Vineennee  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  Of  course  Hannibal's  army  was  larger,  bat 
Clark  ri.sked  the  p^reatcr  odds,  if  the  chance  of  .striking  hostile  Indians 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  element 
of  the  snrprising  and  nnexpeeted  that  is  aaeoeiated  with  the  name  of 
Hannibal  by  classical  writers  and  speakers.  If  John  Randolph  were 
alive  today,  lu-  might  posaibly  refer  to  Mr.  Boosevelt  aa  The  Hannibal 
of  Oyster  Bay. 

He  might  note  that  although  Mr.  Roosevelt  tomee  aside  most  of  the 

stories  connected  with  Clark's  campaign,  he  accepts  the  story  of  his 
intemiptiiifr  a  dance  at  the  taking  of  Kaskaskia,  of  which  thern  is  no 
mention  iu  any  account  by  any  of  the  original  witnesses.  Moreover  it 
is  ineonsiatent  with  the  fact  that  the  Commandant,  BoeheUaye,  wm 
found  in  bed  when  this  midnight  snrpriae  was  made,  and  the  inhabitanta 
were  warned  to  keep  in  their  houses,  on  pain  of  being  shot ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Clark  .says:  "I  don't  suppose  greater  silence  ever 
Reagnd  among  the  Inhabitants  of  a  place  than  did  at  this  present  not 
a  person  to  be  aeen,  not  a  wtnrd  to  he  heard  hy  them  for  some  time." 
The  presentation  of  this  phase  of  the  sub.iect  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out the  following  eoinnient  from  Hon.  Thomas  £.  Watson,  who  is  some- 
thing of  a  critic  himself: 

"There  is  a  dramatic  story  to  the  effect  that  when  Clark's  men  drew  ' 
near  that  night  they  found  the  fort  lit  up,  fiddles  going  merrily,  and 
the  defenders  tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe.  Clark  made  his  way  to 
the  ballroom  and  leaned  back  against  the  door,  with  crossed  arms,  look- 
ing on.  An  Indian,  lying  on  the  floor,  gaaed  intmtly  on  Clark's  faee, 
then  sprang  up  and  gave  the  war-whoop,  the  unearthly  war-whoop.  A 
war  wlioop,  hy  the  way.  which  is  not  unearthly  is  not  np  to  atandard  and 
is  not  allowed  in  the  lx>oks. 

•  Howison 's  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  237. 
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"When  the  Indian  whooped  it  was  evidently  time  for  the  women  to 
scream ;  and  when  the  women  were  all  screaming,  it  was  impoasibie  to 
fiddle  and  dance. 

**The  atory  goes  that  Clark  atanding  unmoved,  anna  still  erosadd, 

countenance  unchanged,  bade  them  'On  with  the  danoe' — warning  them, 
however,  that  they  must  now  dance  viiider  Virginia  and  not  under 
Great  Britian.  At  the  same  time  his  men  burst  into  the  fort,  etc. 

"Mr.  BooBSTelt  likes  this  stoiy  so  well  that  he  puts  it  into  his  Win- 
ning of  tile  West,  saying  that  he  aeea  no  good  reason  for  njecting  it 
entirely. 

"For  the  same  reason  the  present  writer  likes  it,  and  has  not  re- 
jected it— entirely. 

"  If  the  atory  had  not  been  ended  so  ahmptly,  if  we  had  been  told 

what  the  fiddlers  and  dancers  did  aft^r  Clark  gave  them  permisrioil 
to  proceed,  one's  ideas  might  be  clearer  and  more  satisfactory, 

"But  if  the  episode  of  tiie  Wlroom  draws  rather  heavily  upon  cred- 
ulity, the  wonderful  events  whieh  fcdlowed  are  involved  in  no  doahta."  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  indulge 
in  such  little  pocentricitie.s  as  those,  but  the  mind  of  man  can  hardly 
comprehend  why  he  follows  them  with  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  Indian  sealp-hnnters  by  the  British:  '*A  eertam  kind 
of  American  pseudo-htstoriaif  is  e.<q)ecially  fond  of  painting  the  British 
as  behaving  to  us  with  unexampled  harbarity ;  yet  nothing  is  more  sure 
than  that  the  French  were  far  more  cruel  and  less  humane  in  their  C4m- 
tests  with  OS  than  were  the  British.  '*  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Hty  pages  following  this  nmarkable  proposition. 

"Dp  IVyster.  a  Xew  York  torj'  of  old  Knickerbooker  family,  had 
taken  command  at  Detroit.  He  gathered  the  Indians  around  him  from 
far  and  near,  until  the  expense  of  snbsidiang  these  savages  became  so 
enormous  as  to  call  forth  serious  complaints  from  headquarters.  He 
constantly  endeavored  to  equip  and  send  out  different  bands,  not  only 
to  retake  the  Illinois  and  Vincennes,  hut  to  dislodge  Clark  from  the 
FaUs;  he  was  continually,  receiving  scalps  and  prismers,  and  by  May 
he  had  fitted  oat  two  thoosand  warriors  to  act  along  tiie  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash."" 

"Neverthele-ss  small  straggling  bands  of  young  braves  occasioniilly 
came  down  through  the  woods;  and  though  they  did  not  attack  any  fort 
or  any  large  body  of  men,  they  w«ce  ever  on  the  waXett  to  steal  horses, 
bom  Imdy  cabins,  and  w^rli^  travcUos  betwem  the  stations.  Tlugr 

10  Life  anil  Tiniea  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  820. 
i>  Wianiiig  of  the  West,  VoL  2,  p.  87. 
ulb.,  p.  102. 
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shot  the  solitary  settlers  who  had  g:one  out  to  till  their  elearings  by 
gtealth,  or  ambushed  the  boys  who  were  driving  iu  the  milk  cows  or 
visiting  their  lines  of  traps.  It  was  well  for  the  victim  if  he  was  killed 
at  onoe;  otherwise  he  was  hoond  with  hiekoiy  withes  and  driven  to  the 
distant  Indian  towns,  there  to  he  tortared  with  hideous  tvwAij  and 
bnmed  to  death  at  the  stoke." 

"Then  the  savages  instantly  fled,  but  they  had  killed  and  scalped, 
or  eanied  off,  ten  of  tiie  ehildren.  Be  it  rememhered  that  these  in- 
ttanoes  are  taken  at  random  from  among  hundreds  «^  Oth^n,  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years  longer  than  the  average  life  of  a  creneration. " 

"A  war  party  starting  from  the  wigwam-towns  would  move  silently 
down  through  the  woods,  cross  the  Ohio  at  any  point,  and  stealthily 
and  rapidly  traverse  the  settlements,  its  presence  undiscovered  until 
the  deeds  of  murder  and  rapine  were  done,  and  it«  track  marked  by 
charred  cabins  and  the  ghastly,  mutilated  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  If  tiiemsdves  assailed,  the  warriors  fought  desperately  and 
efTcetively.  Th^  sometinMS  attacked  hodies  of  troops,  hat  always  by 

jnnhnsh  or  suri>riso ;  iind  thoy  mm  li  preferred  to  pounce  on  unprepared 
ami  unsuspecting  surveyors,  farmers,  or  wayfarers,  or  to  creep  up  to 
solitary,  outlying  cabins.  They  valued  the  scalps  of  women  and  children 
as  hif^y  as  those  of  mm.  Striking  a  sudden  blow,  where  there  was 
hardly  any  possibility  of  loss  to  themselves,  they  instantly  moved  on 
to  the  next  settlement,  repeating  the  process  again  and  again."*' 

"One  of  the  official  British  reports  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  made 
on  October  28d  of  this  year  (1781),  deals  with  the  Indian  war  parties 
employed  a^rainst  the  northwestern  frontier.  'Many  smaller  Indian 
parties  have  het-n  \pr\-  snccessfnl.  It  would  be  endless  and  diflRoult  to 
enumerate  to  your  Lordship  the  parties  that  continually  employed  upon 
the  back  settlements.  From  the  lUinois  country  to  the  fiNHitierB  of 
New  York  there  is  a  continual  succession.  •  •  •  The  perpetual 
terror  and  losses  of  the  inliabitanta  will  I  hope  operate  powerfully  in 
our  favor. '  " 

And  during  this  era  of  horrors  the  one  man  who  stood  betwem  the 
frontior  settlements  snd  destmetion  was  George  Bogras  Clark.  Woik- 

ing  day  and  niplit  to  raise  troops  for  raidinp  tho  Indian  towns  and  at- 
tacking Detroit;  with  scant  supplies;  witli  Virginia's  credit  ruined  in 
the  west  and  at  New  Orleans;  furnished  only  with  depreciated  paper 
earrmcy,  and  little  of  that;  obstm^ed  hy  white  enemies  and  jealdnB 

!•  Winning  of  the  Weit,  Vol.  2,  p.  111. 
1*  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
'•Ibid.,  p.  12(L 
(•Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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rivals;  he  managed  to  ke«p  up  enough  force  to  punish  the  Indians  re- 
peatedly, and  to  keep  Detroit  in  so  much  fear  of  attack  as  to  prevent 
any  strong  force  being  sent  against  the  frontier  stations.  Clark  not 
only  conquered  fhe  Ninrthiratt,  bat  he  held  it  t31  the  Bevohttionaxy 
War  was  almost  concluded.  This  was  the  man  who,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says, 
"had  squandered  his  energies  and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity."  Un- 
questionably republics  are  often  ungrateful,  and  republican  writers  are 
souetimefl  ungradoua, 

Most  of  these  Tndinn  troubles  had  little  effect  on  Indiana.  They 
were  directed  mainly  against  Kentucky  and  the  settlements  on  the  up- 
per Ohio.  The  only  American  settlement  in  Indiana  was  at  Vincennee, 
and  th«  fwt  and  garrison  there  were  pvoteeted  against  any  general  at> 

tack,  thou ijh 'there  w-ere  oeca.sionnl  attacks;  on  ont-lying:  fjcttlers.  The 
only  material  encounter  in  southern  Indiana  was  the  surprise  of  CoL 
Archibald  Lochry,  with  a  party  of  107  Pennsylvanians  who  were  <ni 
their  way  to  join  Clark  at  the  Falls,  lor  an  expedition  against  Detroit. 
Eight  men  that  Loohry  had  sent  in  advance  with  letters  to  Clark  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Brant  who  ambushed  the  main  party  ten  miles 
bdow  the  ttioath  ol  the  Big  Miami,  where  they  had  limded  to  cook  a 
buffalo  they  had  killed,  being  short  of  provisiinis,  and  also  of  ammuni- 
tion. Forty-one  were  killed  and  the  remainder  captured. But  Vin- 
cennea  suffered  indirectly  from  the  border  warfare  through  the  unsettled 
omdition  of  public  affairs.  In  1778,  on  receipt  of  information  of  Ciaik'a 
success,  Virginia  adopted  a  law  organizing  all  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  as  the  County  of  Illinois,  under  a  "county  lipntenant  or 
commandant  in  chief,"  with  power  to  appoint  deputy  commandantSi 
militia  otteen  and  eommisBaiies.  It  did  not  extend  the  laws  of  Vir. 
ginia  over  this  territory,  but  provided  that:  "all  civil  otteen  to  which 
the  said  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed,  necessarj-  for  the  prescrva^ 
.tiou  of  peace  and  the  administration  of  justice,  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  their  respective  districts,  •  •  •  irhich 
said  civil  officers,  after  taking  the  oaths  as  above  prescribed,  shall  exer- 
cise their  several  jurisdietions,  and  conduct  themselves  agreeable  to 
the  laws  which  the  present  settlers  are  now  accustomed  to."  Under  this 
law,  Gov.  Henry  appointed  Ool.  John  Todd  Connly  Lieutenant,  on  De> 

C'.nhrr  12,  1778. 

Todd  arrived  at  Ka.skaskia  early  in  May.  1779,  and  called  an  elec- 
tion of  civil  officers  in  the  several  settlements.  Those  elected  at  Yin- 
cennes,  as  shown  by  Todd's  record  book,'*  weVe  as  follows:  "The  Court 

IT  English 's  Conquest  of  tho  Northwest,  Vol.  2,  pp.  722. 

This  hook  is  in  possession  of  the  ChicaRo  Historical  Society.    An  aeCOIIBt 
and  abstract  of  it,  by  £.  O.  Maaon  u  in  No.  12  of  the  Fergu*  Hist.  S«riM. 
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of  St.  Vincennes:  1,  P.  Legras;  2,  Francois  Bofiseron;  3,  Perrot;  4, 
Cardinal  (refuiied  to  serve) ;  5,  Query  La  Tulippe;  6,  P.  Qamelin;  7, 

Edeline ;  8,  Dejenest ;  9,  Barron ;  Legrand,  Gierke ;  ,  Sheriflf. "  The 

appoint ive  officers  were,  "Militia  Officers  of  St.  ^^ncenne^^:  P.  Legras, 
L.  Col. .  F.  Bosseron,  Major;  LaTulippe,  1  Capt. ;  Edelinp,  2 ;  W.  Brouilct, 

3;  P.  Oamelin,  4  rank  (of  last  two)  not  settled.  Qoden, 

2  Lieut.;  Qoden,  3  Lieut.;  Joseph  Bougaa,  2;  Rieheirille,  3;  Rkditr* 
ym«.  4." 

Todd  promxilgafpd  various  orders,  one  of  which  was  that  Virginia 
and  continental  paper  money  sliould  l)e  taken  at  par,  and  this  order 
was  backed  by  Captain  Helm,  then  commanding  at  Vincennes,  who  ac- 
cepted the  mon^  hiowdf  for  his  land  elaim  later  on,  and  loat  eveiy- 
thmg.  A  law  of  Virginia,  in  1781,  fixing  a  "scale  of  depreciation"  of 
paper  money  as  compared  with  specie,  made  it  two  and  one-half  for  one 
at  the  close  of  1777;  six  for  oue,  close  of  1778;  forty  for  one,  close  of 
1779,  eeventywfive  for  one,  doie  of  1780;  and  one  thoiuand  for  one,  eloo«> 
of  1780.  The  garriaon  had  to  have  provisions,  and  when  the  people 
woiiM  not  accept  this  currency  or  orders  on  Virginia,  they  "impressed" 
what  they  needed.  Even  on  this  basis,  the  forts  at  Vincennes  and  other 
points  had  to  be  abandoned  on  aeeonnt  of  laek  of  supplies.  The  gar- 
riaon at  Vincennes  was  transferred  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  to  Fort  Jef- 
ferson which  had  been  established  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  but  on  February  15,  1781,  when 
whisky  had  become  the  only  cirenlatiug  medium  of  the  troops  that  had 
any  pnrdiaaing  value.  Captain  Robert  Gerage,  commanding  at  Fort 
•Jefferson  wrote  to  Col.  George  Slaughter,  at  the  Falls:  "As  I  have  to 
purchase  Supplies  in  the  Illinois  it  draws  away  the  Liquor  from  mc 
fast,  besides  I  have  to  send  a  Supply  to  the  Opost  (Vincennes),  &  Major 
Linetot  has  made  a  heavy  Draft  on  me  for  6  Hogsheads  ft  the  half  of 
my  Ammnnition  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Department  and  three  Hogsr 
head  more  to  purchase  Eipht  ^lonths  Provisions  for  25  Men  which  I 
have  sent  for  the  protection  of  the  Opost  and  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Bayly — The  Credit  of  the  State  w  so  bod  that  nothing  can  be 
had  either  there  or  at  Kaskaskia  vnthout  prompt  payment,  &  when  our 
little  Stock  is  exhausted  I  know  not  what  we  shall  do,  except  you  take 
some  Care  of  us.  Send  us  as  much  Whisky  as  you  please  as  we  are 
forced  to  expend  our  TafBa  for  Provisions.  The  Enemy  are  approach- 
in^'  the  Opost  &  fortifying  themselves  at  Miamis,  so  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Opost  have  petitiotied  me  for  an  Officer  &  Men  to  uphold  the 
Honor  of  the  State  there,  which  I  have  complied  with  •  •  •  I  am 
under  the  neeesrity  of  putting  a  Stop  to  the  Mens  Rationa  of  Liquor  in 
order  to  purchase  provinons.  Please  send  us  a  littte  paper  by  ^«  flnt 
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oppertunity  as  we  can  hardly  carry  on  business  for  want  of  that  Arti- 
cle." 

This  shows  quite  a  change  of  sentiment  at  Vincennes  from  that  of 
the  preceding  summer,  when  Col.  de  la  Balme  came  west  on  a  mission, 
the  exact  cliaracter  of  which  has  not  Iwen  conclusively  shown,  some 
writers  asserting  that  he  was  acting  under  a  plan  of  Washington  and 


F.VTHER  GfBAl  LT 

(From  crayon,  owned  by  Col.  R.  T.  Duri  et  of  Lttuisville) 

Lafayette  to  secure  an  uprising  in  Canada,  and  others  holding  that  his 
aim  was  the  restoration  of  Canada  and  the  upper  Missi.ssippi  Valley 
to  France."*  Soon  after  arriving  he  issued  an  address  to  the  French 
on  the  Mis-sissippi,  who  he  says  have  a.sked  his  "advice  concerning  the 
deplorable  condition  to  which  you  are  reduced,"  in  which  he  tells  them 


t»Ill.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  2,  p.  Ixxxix. 
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to  appeal  to  the  Kin^  of  France  against  the  exactions  of  the  Virginians. 
He  said:  "It  is  well  that  you  be  informed,  gentlemen,  that  the  troops  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  have  come  here  againat  the  will  of  the  other  states  of 
America,  as  I  learned  from  the  member*  of  Congreea,  even  before  my  de- 
parture from  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  different  deputies  who  compose 
the  said  Congress  are  ignorant  of  the  revolting  pro<'ef'dings  and  acts  of 
violence,  not  only  to  be  blamed  but  to  be  condemned  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  whole  woiid,  which  these  troopa  are  praeticiDg  against  you.  •  •  • 
The  justice  whieh  characterises  the  King  of  Franee,  your  former  and 
(fcnerons  monarch,  offers  to  you  a  protection  sure  anil  invineihlr.  Im- 
plore his  favors  with  confidence,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only  that 
magnanimoiia  potentate  will  not  suffer  his  allies,  for  whom  he  is  making 
very  great  saerifices,  to  oppress  you  in  any  manner,  but  also  he  will 
succor  you,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  also  your  kinsmen  in  Detroit  and  in 
Canatla,  when  informed  of  your  wretched  situation,  the  honontUe 
Congress  will  do  no  less,  you  can  be  sure  of  that." 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  English  Barbarians"  were  inciting  the  In« 
dians  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  tlie  remedy  was  to  capture  Detroit, 
where  the  French  would  welcome  them.  He  detailed  his  simple  plan 
as  follows:  "In  order  to  act  with  prudence  and  success  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  Ouiatanons  on  the  tenth  day  of  October,  so  as  to 
surprise  or  to  block  the  English  at  Detroit  in  the  onler  explained  here- 
with: four  huiKlred  French  men  supplied  with  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition  apiece  and  supplies  for  forty  days,  eight  hundred  chosen 
Indians  to  whom  there  would  be  distributed  twelve  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion apiece  ao  that  there  would  remain  still  as  many  rounds  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  an  equal  number  in  ca.se  of  need  :  a  tent  in  order  to  put  the 
amis  and  munitions  under  cover  in  time  of  rain;  eight  large  kettles  and 
eight  horses  to  carry  the  utensils  and  some  provisions  for  the  Indians. 
Moreover  the  inhabitants  of  Post  Vincennes  who  are  to  take  com  and 
tobacco  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  Ouiatanons  in  order  to  give  it 
to  the  nations  allifd  to  the  French,  would  need  in  exchange  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lead,  for  they  have  nothing  but  powder."  With  these 
supplies  he  assured  thera  that  they  could  make  "an  expedition  whieh 
would  gain  for  you  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  honorable  Cong- 
ress:  which  would,  in  short,  convince  the  King  of  France  of  the  keen  in- 
terest that  you  take  in  a  cause  for  which  he  has  already  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  which  would  procure  in  a  short  time  for  you  all  the  suc- 
cor  imaginable."  The  unhappy  Freneh  received  La  Balme,  as  one 
American  reported,  "like  a  Masiah."  The  people  of  Ka.ska.skia  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  "M.  Mottin  de  la  Balme,  French  Colenel,  and  Pen- 
sioner  of  the  King  of  France,  former  Inspector  General  of  the  Cavalry 
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of  the  United  States  of  America"  and  also  to  the  "Chevalier  de  Lu- 
cerne, Minister  Pknipotentiary  to  the  United  States,"  setting  forth  their 
grievaiioesandt1iirirdeiirM,aiidllMeeo(CahoUadidIilnwin.  Thflpeo* 
pie  of  Vincennes— or  at  least  17  of  them — also  sent  a  memoir  to  Luzerne, 
which  was  captured  by  the  British.  It  is  dated  August  20, 1780,  and  the 
following  passages  are  signitieaut : 

**Ffom  tiio  bottom  of  their  heart*  and  with  the  fnmkneiB  liudi 
eharaeterizes  all  good  Frenchmen,  the  inhabitants  of  Post  Vincennes, 
Ibrmerly  faithfol  subjeets  of  the  king  of  France,  dare  to  avow  to  your 


Clark's  Boutb  in  Iniuana 
(From  En^iah's  Conqneet  of  the  Northwest) 


Excellency  that  they  are  ready  to  join  the  troops  of  this  mouarcli  their 
fbrmer  and  most  worthy  levd  to  set  sineerely  against  his  enemies  whoever 

they  may  he.  •  •  •  It  is  well  to  warn  your  Excellency,  that  it  is 
not  on  the  assistance  of  the  I'nitod  States  troops  that  we  count  to  break 
the  yoke  which  oppresses  us.  iiesides  the  fact  that  the  Indians  can  not 
bear  them  and  their  aversion  towards  them  seems  nnbreakaMe,  we  all 
believe  that  the  best  policy  would  Ik;  not  to  receive  tluMii  in  our  lands, 
where  En(?lish  lilood  is  already  too  a!>nndniit.  •  •  •  Wlion  wp  shall 
have  expelled  our  tyrants  and  France  shall  have  recognized  our  abso- 

■•DL  HIsL  OaiL,  VoL  S,  p.  B8S;  VoL  5,  ppu  IW,  IM. 
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lute  independence,  her  allies  aball  be  onn,  and,  since  we  have  nothing 
more  in  our  hearts  than  to  show  proof,  not  doubtfal,  of  the  respeetfol 
and  tender  affection  which  we  have  kept  for  the  King  of  Franep,  our 
former  ruler,  and  since  we  place  ourselves  entirely  under  bis  protection, 
his  wishes  shall  always  be  our  rule.  •  •  •  Free,  we  can  put  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  fidd,  tlw  Indians  two  hundnd  thousand 
for  the  same  cause  consequently,  aided  by  the  assistance  which  'we  ask 
now  from  the  King,  our  common  father,  to  give  us  as  the  events  may  re- 
quire, we  hope  iu  a  short  time  to  become  a  power  and  count  among  the 
European  nations  estaUished  on  this  vast  continent 

"Perhaps  your  Excellency  has  not  been  well  informed  eonceming 
the  kind  of  service  which  the  United  States  troops  rendered  us  in  this 
war ;  it  will  U'  well  to  give  your  Excellency  a  brief  outline  of  it.  •  •  • 
Vbrginia  acting  with  a  seal  too  ardent  for  our  intonests,  this  seal  which 
can  legally  be  called  indisereet,  sent  us  about  two  hundred  men  half 
naked  like  the  graces.  The  warriors  thus  equipped,  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Clark,  who  came  to  free'  us  and  capture  a  few  officers 
upheld  by  a  snnall  detadiraent  of  English  soldiers.  Your  Endlencgr 
will  see  hereafter  the  result  of  this  officious  undertaking.  These  troops, 
said  they,  came  on  behalf  of  the  French  and  of  Congress.  From  that 
time  no  one  thought  it  best  to  resist ;  on  the  contrary,  all  joined  them ; 
ve  met  them  half  way  and  enrolled  under  their  colors ;  we  helped  eaptnva 
the  Eni^ish ;  we  restrained  the  Indisns  who  wished  to  resist ;  and  finally,  . 
we  gave  up  all  for  a  people  who  claimed  to  be  allied  \vith  France. 

"Gratitude  has  always  been  a  virtue.  Your  Excellency  will  see  how 
the  Virginians  honor  it.  They  hastened  to  flood  this  country  with  thnr 
paper  monor,  whidi  they  said  was  equal  in  value  to  the  metal  coins  and 
we  \v  ere  frood  natured  enough  to  accept  it  as  sudl.  They  bought  all  our 
goods,  our  liorses,  o\ir  provisions  with  the  pretended  money;  and  when 
we  could  not  furnish  them  with  any  more,  they  had  the  audacity  to  go 
armed  into  the  publie  mills  and  into  the  granaries  of  different  houses  to 
take  away  by  foree  flour  or  grain  destined  for  our  food.  Not  satisfiod 
with  this  violence,  they  thfiuxrht  they  had  the  privilege  of  a  different  sort 
of  abuse.  They  went  and  shot  our  cattle  in  the  fields  and  our  pigs  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  yazdit  and  what  ia  mtH,  th^  menaced  and  ttmek 
on  the  cImA  those  inhabitanta  who  vrialied  to  stop  these  atrange  extTao> 
tions. 

"By  these  revolting  proceedings  therefore  it  has  come  about  that 
the  Virginians  have  entirely  mined  us,  and  have  brought  war  on  ua 
with  several  lake  tribes,  from  wh'u-h  about  twenty  unfortunate  inhabi* 

tants  are  already  victims.  Tht  y  have  left  us  without  means  of  defense 
by  taking  away  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  they  sent  to  their  forts, 
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so  that  the  Indians  of  the  Waliash  who  arc  faithful  to  us  and  are  our  hul- 
wark,  tribes  to  which  we  can  no  longer  furnish  anything,  are  obliged 
to  hunt  with  the  bow.  They  have  caused  more  than  one  hundred  young 
men  to  loave  in,  who  liave  gone  to  find  rcMiixceB  in  another  plaee.  They 
have  forced  us  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  our  fields,  partly  thronph 
fear  of  being  killed  by  parties  who  conic  there  to  surprise  us  as  a  fox, 
and  they  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  great  and  intrepid  Indian 
chief  who  was  k91ed  in  arengincr  our  people,  an  imparaUe  ton  which 
we  mourn  as  well  as  the  tribes  attached  to  us.'^ 

"Ho  Virffinians!  if  it  is  thus  that  you  treat  the  former  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  great  King,  our  ally,  if  it  is  thus  you  wish  to  enrich  us, 
to  free  nsy  to  make  as  happy,  leave  na  to  the  rigor  of  our  &tel  If  it  ia 
is  thus,  in  mm,  that  yon  act  with  yoar  friends,  what  treatment  do  yon 
have  for  your  enemies?" 

Following  this  indictment  comes  a  statement  of  the  advantages  that 
eoold  aeenie  to  Prance  from  what  they  wanted,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  their  request  is  not  made  specific,  and  aasnrance  is  given  that  La 
Balme  in  whom  they  express  the  highest  confidence,  will  funiish  it 
orally.  Whatever  the  plan,  it  was  carried  out  entirely  by  the  French. 
The  Americans  were  not  asked  to  participate.  Ftam  Ksskadda  McCarty 
informed  Clark  of  what  waa  goang  on,  and  wrote  to  Todd,  "the  people 
have  sent  him  (La  Balme)  memorials  to  Conpress  or  the  French  Envoy 
at  Philadelphia  setting  forth  all  tlie  Evil  we  have  done.  I  think  Gov- 
ernment should  be  informed  of  this  as  the  people  are  now  entirely 
Ag'st  na."  There  was  no  interference,  liowever,  prolialbl^  heeanse  aU 
the  Amerieans  in  the  country  were  willing  to  have  Detroit  captured  by 
anybody.  Without  waiting  for  his  entire  party.  La  Balme  moved  up 
the  Wabash  with  sixty  or  eighty  men,  who  were  mounted,  and  made 
good  time.  They  took  Kikinngi  by  surprise,  plimdered  some  stores,  and 
fell  beck  to  the  Aboite  to  await  reinforcements;  they  did  not  even  post 
sentinels.  That  night  a  band  of  Miamis,  hastily  gathered  by  The  Little 
Turtle,  struck  the  sleeping  camp,  and  killed  all  of  the  party  but  one 
young  man,  named  Bhy,  who  waa  captured  and  taken  to  tiie  British 
authorities  at  Detroit.  On  Decemb«'r  1,  Le  Gras  wrote  to  Clark  from 
Vincenncs:  "It  is  with  regret  I  inform  you  of  the  melancholy  defeat 
that  our  Frenchmen  encountered  at  the  Miami,  Colonel  de  la  Balme 
having  started  with  about  eighty  men  in  order  to  take  BauWn ;  and  not 
haring  found  this  inlsmona  aeonndrel,  our  Frenchmen  plundered  the 
goods  belonging  to  him.  In  retuming  they  wen  atta^ed  by  the  Miami 

-1  I'rt'siitnat.Iy  .1  rrfiTpnce  to  Young  TaVi.ir,  who  died  in  1780,  and  liy  hi*  ro 
quest  was  buried  by  the  Americans.  His  hodj  waa  taken  to  Cahokia  and  interred 
with  the  hoMin  ot  war. 
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nations  who  killed  the  bravest  of  them  aud  retook  the  goods  which  be- 
longed to  the  king.  Colonel  de  la  Balme  was  killed  as  well  as  M.  Dup- 
Ueyt  Milliety  Cardinal,  Joaqth  Aiidr6  and  a  nnmber  of  other  Tolunteen. 
Doctor  Bay  m  a  priaoner.  This  alEur  has  thrown  na  into  a  good  deal  of 
eonaternation,  for  there  is  a  jfreat  scarcity  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion." La  Balme  also  sent  an  expedition  against  the  British  fort  on  the 
St  Joiqrii'a  from  CahoUa,  and  the  Gahokiona  after  plundering  oomft 
atorea  we  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  traders  and  defeated. 
They  returned  home  and  s*>ufrht  aid  from  the  Spanish  at  St.  Louis. 
Captain  Eugenio  Pourre  and  a  body  of  Spanish  soldiers  was  sent  to 
thdr  aid,  Spain  being  then  at  war  with  England,  and  they  maiehad  hade 
and  captured  Fott  St.  Joseph's.  Spain  afterward  claimed  part  of  the 
northwest  oti  account  of  thia  expedition,  but  our  conmuanonen  dedined 
to  concede  it.=" 

These  experiences  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  French  as  to  protect* 
ing  diemaelves,  and  Aoae  at  Yinoennea  aaked  tiiat  the  garrison  be  re- 
turned aa  before  mentioned.  But  the  seeds  of  distrust  that  had  been 

sown  bore  their  fruit.  In  reality,  althouprh  the  charges  made  by  the 
French  were  largely  true,  they  were  no  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the 
eonntry.  Tiu  anmmer  ef  ITBO  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  perkida  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Public  credit  was  almset  destroyed,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  American  troops  were  kept  in  the  field. 
The  first  ray  of  cheer  was  the  victory'  at  Kings  Mountain  on  October  7, 
wUdi  was  followed  improving  conditioiis  nntil  the  surrender  of  Com* 
wallia  on  October  19,  1781.  But  the  military'  situation  in  the  west  was 
even  worse  than  in  the  east.  Captain  Helm's  letter  from  Fort  Jfffcrsnn. 
October  28,  1780,  "Siting  by  Capt  Georges  fire  with  a  piece  of  L'glit 
wood  and  two  Bilia  of  an  old  Bnfloe  whieh  is  all  the  meat  We  have  Seen 
this  many  daya,"  waa  an  expression  of  common  experience.  On  Augnst 
6,  1781,  Capt.  Bailey  wrote  from  Yinccniies,  "Sir  I  must  inform  you 
once  more  that  I  cannot  keep  Garrison  any  longer  without  some  speedy 
relief  from  you  my  Men  have  been  15  days  upon  half  allowance,  there 
is  plenty  of  provhdoos  here  bat  no  credit.  I  cannot  press  being  the 
weakest  party  some  of  the  Gentlemen  would  help  us  but  their  credit  is 
as  bad  as  ours  therefore  if  you  have  not  provisioas  .send  whi.sk>'  which 
will  answer  as  good  an  end. ' '  On  August  10,  Capt.  Montgomery  wrote 
finom  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  "I  arrived  at  Fort  Jelfonon  the  let  May  last, 
where  I  foand  the  Troops  in  a  very  low  and  Staning  Gmdition,  nor 
was  any  goods  W  vQner  Property  wherewith  to  purchase.  From  the 
Illinois  nothing  ooold  be  expected,  the  Credit  of  the  State  beiu^  long 


MMsg:  An.  Htat,  VoL  15,  p.  487. 
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since  lost  there,  &  uo  supplies  coiuiug  from  this  place,  occasioned  an 
Evaenation  <rf  that  Post,  which  for  want  of  Provisioiii»  took  plaoe  on  the 

8th  June  last.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  find  things  in  the  same  Condi- 
tion— not  a  Mouthfull  for  the  Troops  to  cat  nor  money  to  purchase  it 
with,  &  I  have  just  reason  to  believe  the  Credit  o£  Government  is  worn 
thread  bare,  here  alao— The  Gonntiea  of  Linooln  ft  Fayette  partienlarly, 
the'  aUe  to  supply  ns,  refuse  granting  any  relief  without  the  cash  to 
purchase  with  on  the  Spot.  T  am  constrained  to  Billet  the  Troops  tliro' 
the  Country  ia  Small  parties  for  want  of  necessaries,  except  a  small 
Oinrd  I  Inep  in  Ganison,  so  that  vnlesi  sapplies  soon  arrive  I  hme  the 
Cooaequences  will  be  fatal."  On  August  17,  Capt.  Slanj^ter  wrote 
from  the  Falls,  "Inclosed  you'll  reoeive  the  duplieate  of  two  Letters 
which  just  now  came  to  hand  by  express  by  which  you  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  news  and  situation  of  the  Corps  to  the  Westward,  an  additional 
grievance  to  ns  is  that  we  are  almost  in  the  same  situation  as  to  pxD> 
visions,  and  much  worse  88  to  Olotliing  my  Corps  I  can  with  propriety 
say  intersely  naked." 

It  is  an  imquestionable  historical  truth  that  the  tiuancial  condition 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  aeveral  states^  made  the  closing  years  of 
the  Bevolutionary  War  times  of  much  hardship  to  soldiers  and  civilians 
in  all  part.s  of  the  country.  The  French  were  not  the  only  people  who 
sulTered  from  worthless  paper  money  and  the  inability  of  Virginia  and 
the  United  States  to  pay  just  dainia.  In  fact  there  was  hardly  a  pennn 
who  took  an  active  part  in  saving  the  northwest  who  was  not  mined  or 
badly  worsted  on  this  account.  Vifro  lulviiticcd  ahout  >ir2, 000.  for  sup- 
plies for  Clark,  and  his  warrants  were  returned  by  Oliver  Pollock,  Yir- 
ginia's  agent  at  New  Orleans,  "not  paid  for  lack  of  funds.*'  His  daim, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  was  sent  to  Virginia.  Virginia  could  not  pay, 
and  when  she  ceded  her  claim  to  the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
United  States  the  nation  assumed  these  obligations.  In  the  months  of 
delay  the  papers  were  "lost";  and  not  until  1833  were  a  mass  of  them 
found  in  tiie  attie  of  the  eapitol  at  Richnumd.  Vigo  died  in  poverty, 
March  22,  1836,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  includinj?  a 
tombstone  that  put  liis  death  in  IH.'ir).^''  His  heirs  pushed  his  claim,  but 
notwithstanding  repeated  favorable  committee  reports,  Congress  did  not 
even  let  it  go  to  the  Conrt  of  Chiims  untal  -1872.  The  Court  of  Claims  al- 
lowed the  claim  with  five  per  cent  interest.  The  watch-dogs  of  the  treasury 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  in  1876  affirmed  the  decision;  but 
Justices  Clifford  and  Hunt  dissented,  saying:  "Unless  where  the  con- 
tract is  ezprem  to  that  «ffect»  the  United  States  are  not  liable  to  pay  in- 
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t^rest.  Interest  should  never  be  allowed  on  old  claims,  when  pajment 
has  been  deferred  because  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  were 
of  the  opinion  that  further  legislation  was  necessary  to  authorize  their 
allowance,  unless  the  new  law  clearly  pro%'ides  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  principal."  The  majority  of  the  Court  conceded  this, 
and  also  "That  this  rule  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  that  which  gov- 
erns the  acts  of  private  citizens  in  a  court  of  justice  would  not  authorize 


Francois  Viqo 
(From  a  painting  owned  by  the  University  of  Vinccnnes) 

us  to  depart  from  it  in  this  case,"  but  they  thought  the  act  authorized 
the  allowance  of  interest,  and  so  this  stain  of  refusing  common  justice, 
in  our  glorious  centennial  year,  was  avoided.  The  obvious  moral  is, 
if  you  have  a  just  claim  against  the  government,  "Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary quickly." 

Oliver  Pollock,  who  financed  Clark's  expedition,  was  bom  in  Ireland 
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in  1737,  and  brought  to  Pennsylvania  when  a  child  by  his  parent*.  In 
1762  he  enga^d  in  business  at  Havana,  and  there  became  a  friend  of 
General  0*80117,  the  Spankfa  Oovonor.  Whoi  OlMlly  was  macte 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Pollock  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became 
wealthy  and  inflnontial.  In  1777  the  United  States  made  him  its  Com- 
mercial Agent  at  New  Orleans,  and  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for 
Virginia.  By  the  aid  of  Gov.  Galves  he  borrowed  $70,000  from  the 
Royal  Treasury  which  waa  naed  to  support  Claik'a  troops  in  the  west. 
As  demands  <rre\v  lie  mortfraped  his  private  property  for  $10,000  to 
meet  bills,  and  continued  to  redeem  paper  money  at  par  imtil  July, 
1779,  from  all  of  trhieh  he  anffered  hmsfy  loam.  In  1788  he  waa  made 
United  Stfttea  Agent  at  HaTana,  and  in  1784  be  waa  impiisoBed  for 
debts  of  the  United  States  amountinia:  to  $150,000.  In  1785  he  was  re- 
leased on  parole  and  returned  to  the  United  States  where  in  1791  he 
induced  Congress  to  pay  this  debt,  but  it  did  not  remunerate  him.  He 
went  baek  to  Pennqrlvania  impoveriahed,  and  in  1800  was  in  the  dehton 
prison  at  Philadelphia.  He  managed  to  get  another  atart,  and  in  1815 
removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  died  Deeember  17.  1823. 

Clark,  himself,  never  succeeded  in  collecting  what  was  due  him  from 
Virginia,  and  long- after  hia  death  his  heira  had  to  go  into  eoart  for  the 
diTunon  of  over  $25,000  that  his  administrator  had  finally  recovered. 
Moreover,  in  1785,  the  hostile  Indians  having  beg\ui  depre<lations  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Executive  Committee  of  Virginia  directed  an  invasion  of 
the  Indian  country  by  the  Kentucky  mQitia,  but  made  no  provinon  for 
supplies.  Clark  was  put  in  eoinmand.  The  question  of  supplies  waa 
SUfbmitte<1  to  the  Supreme  JiidMrcs  and  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Kentucky, 
who  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  officers  were  authorized  to  impress 
what  waa  needed.  On  the  retnm  of  the  expedition,  a  eonn^  of  the 
Officers  waa  held  at  Vincennes  on  October  8,  and  it  was  unanimously 
dcfidrd  that  a  parrison  should  be  left  at  that  place,  to  hp  f;iij)plied  "by 
impressment  or  otherwise,  under  the  direction  of  a  conimissary,  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose."  Captain  John  Holder  wa.s  ]>ut  in  com- 
mand, with  iSO  infantry  and  a  eompany  of  artillery  under  Captain 
Dalton.  John  Riee  .lones  was  made  Commissiiry.  and  duly  impressed 
jfoods  of  Bazadone.  a  Spanish  merchant  lately  established  at  Vincennes. 
The  Exettutive  Committee  of  Virginia  repudiated  the  action,  and  the 
parties  whose  goods  were  taken  reooTered  from  Claxk  in  the  eoorta. 
Clark  felt  his  treatment  keenly.  On  May  11,  1792,  he  wrote  to  his 
hrother,  "Why  did  they  Tiot  do  me  the  jnatice  at  firat  and  enable  me  to 
pay  for,  and  take  up,  those  accounts  sooner.  *  *  *  I  shall  follow 
yonr  adviee  and  present  another  memorial  this  fkU— am  now  making 
preparations  for  it.  If  I  meet  with  anotiier  rebuff  I  must  rest  eontented 
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with  it,  be  industrious,  and  look  out  further  for  my  future  bread."  Ten 
years  later  he  wrote  his  brother  again,  "I  have  lost  all  prospect  of  get- 
ting my  jort  eUiniB  from  Virginia.  I  eootent  mywlf  by  viewing  their  - 
ooona  with  eontempt.  It  has  been  questioned  that  Clark  on  receiving 
a  sword  from  Virginia,  broke  it,  saying.  "I  askt  <l  Virginia  for  bread,  and 
she  sent  me  a  sword. ' '  He  might  truly  have  said :  "1  asked  Virginia 
to  pay  what  die  owed  me,  tnd  the  vent  me  a  seeood-hand  sword."** 
In  1812,  when  Clark  was  paralyzed  and  m  poverty,  Virginia  sent  him 
another  sword,  and  a  pennon  of  $400  a  year.  This  at  least  showed  an 
increase  of  appreciation  in  thirty  years. 

Father  Gibault,  in  addition  to  his  personal  serviees,  gave  an  exam- 
ple to  his  parishiooen  by  aooepUng  papor  mon^  to  the  amoant  of 
$1,500  which  became  worthless.  In  addition  to  that.  Arrhbishop  Cur- 
roll  apj>ointcd  Rev.  Peter  ITuet  de  la  Valinicrc  his  Viear-General  for 
the  Northwest,  in  the  winter  of  1787-8,  and  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Gibanlt  informing  him  that  he  had  been  Viear^leneral  of  the  Bish<^ 
of  Qnebee  for  nineteen  years,  wrote  to  Mgr.  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Quebec 
concerning  jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois  countr>';  and  they  settled  it  by 
Hubert  retaining  Michigan,  and  Carroll  taking  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
CKbanIt,  thus  dispossessed,  retired  to  Bfissonri,  where  he  died  in  poverty 
at  New  Madrid  in  1804.  He  was  allotted  land  as  other  residents  of  Vin- 
cennes,  but  want  oanscd  him  to  .sell  his  claim  l>eforc  the  allotment  was 
made.  He  asked  Governor  St.  Clair  for  five  acres  of  land  formerly  held 
by  the  parish  priests  of  Kaskaskia,  and  St  CUiir  rq>orted  that  the 
claim  was  just,  "bnt  it  was  not  fw  me  to  give  away  the  lands  of  the 
United  f^tntes.''  This  suggests  oru'  thing  that  Virginia  and  the  T'nited 
States  might  havt-  done.  They  eould  liave  paid  these  claimants  in  land. 
There  was  plenty  of  that  in  the  treasury. 

But  land  was  the  chief  prospective  pnUie  asset,  and  the  Virginia 
authorities  did  not  favor  gifts  of  it.  In  JIarch,  1780,  writing  to  Todd 
of  the  bad  crops  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  Fort  Jefferson.  Clark 
said:  "our  only  Chance  at  present  to  save  that  Cuntrey  is  by  Incour- 
i^eing  the  Families  bnt  I  am  sensible  nothing  but  land  will  do  it  I  sbonld 
be  Exceedingly  Cautious  in  doing  anything  that  would  displease  govern- 
ment but  their  present  Interest  in  Many  Respects  obvious  to  us  Iwath, 
Call  so  loud  for  it  that  I  think  Sr  that  you  Might  even  Venture  to  give 
a  Deed  for  Forty  or  fifty  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  at  Said  place  at  the 
price  that  government  may  dcnul  for  it."  The  French  at  Vineomes 
had  a  more  lii)erBi  view,  and  Todd  had  undertaken  to  sustain  the  paper 


"English's  Conquest  of  the  Northwest,  pp.  789-90. 
oibid.,  pp.  871-M. 
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money  bv  redet'minp  it  with  laiul,-"  but  his  action  was  not  sustained. 
ToUd  went  to  Kentucky  in  the  winter  of  17bO-l,  and  did  not  retarn.  He 
was  ldl]ed  at  the  battle  of  Bine  LielB.  At  YineeimeB  the  ehril  gOTwniiMiit 
wafi  continued  by  the  militia  commaQdant  and  the  court  Todd  had  e«tab> 
lished.  In  June,  1781,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Yincennes  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  setting  forth  aubstautially  the  same 
grieranoe  as  in  their  memorial  to  Losenie,  hut  not  so  serere  on  llie 
Virginians.  As  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  or  other  complaints,  they 
proceeded  to  administer  affairs  as  they  deemed  proper,  including  the  fjrant 
of  lauds.  When  asked  by  Winthrop  Sargent  for  the  source  of  their  au- 
thority to  grant  lands,  the  members  of  the  Vineennes  Court  answered, 
"thai  since  the  establishment  of  the  country  the  commandants  have  al- 
ir$yU  appeared  to  be  vested  with  powers  to  give  lands.  Their  founder,  M. 
Yincennes,  began  to  give  concessions,  and  all  his  successors  have  given 
lands  and  lots.  M.  Le  Oras  was  appealed  oommandant  of  Post  Vineennes 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  and  eommander-in-chief,  John  Todd,  who 
was  in  flip  year  1779  sent  by  the  state  of  Virginia  for  to  refnilate  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  who  substituted  M.  Le  Gras  with  his  power. 
In  his  absence,  M.Le  Gra%  who  was  then  eommandant,  aaaomed  that  ho 
had  in  quality  of  commandant  authority  to  give  lands  according  to  the 
•  ancient  usages  of  other  coTmnandcrs,  and  he  verbally  informed  the  court 
of  Post  Vineennes,  that  when  they  should  judge  it  proper  to  give  lands 
or  lots  to  those  who  shoold  eome  into  the  eonntry  to  settle,  or  oilier- 
wise.  thi'V  might  do  it.  and  that  he  gave  them  permission  so  to  do.  These 
are  the  reasons  that  we  acted  on."  The  grants  were  expressly  based  on 
"tlie  absolute  necessity,  not  only  to  the  City  of  Vineennes  but  to  the 
whole  eonntiy,  that  the  lands  hereabouts  should  be  settled"  and  "the 
great  quantity  of  land  unr",iltivated,  whieh  has  never  boen  settled"; 
and  followed  the  old  feudal  form  of  the  grantee's  "submitting  to  all 
regulations  made  between  a  potentate  and  subject. ' '  These  granta  were 
not  recognised  by  the  United  States,  but  if  fofoa  had  been  given  to  the 

provision  of  the  Vii^iijia  law  that  the  rr,,vennnent  should  he  "agreeable 
to  the  laws  which  the  present  settlers  are  now  accustomed  to,"  the  grants 
should  have  been  sustained,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  fraud,  which 
there  was  in  some  eases.  The  incongruity  of  the  action,  which  has  often 

been  the  .suhjeet  of  comment,  is  due  more  to  the  diflfieulty  of  reconciling 
British  and  American  customs  with  French  customs  than  to  any  serious 
impropriety  in  the  power  of  granting  itself. 


i«IU.  Hist,  Coll.,  Vol.  8,  p.  cvL 


CHAPTER  V 
THB  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 

Tho  inadequacy  of  the  national  gfoverumont.  ]»oth  before  and  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  very  iiupressive  while  the  Revolu- 
tionary W«r  lasted,  but  it  beeame  even  more  dangerona  when  peaee 
eame.  Notwithstanding  their  jealooaies  and  dissensions,  the  eokniea 
could  not  afford  to  fight  among  themselves  while  they  were  enffaged 
with  the  common  enemy;  but  when  it  came  to  apportioning  the  fruits 
of  Tietory  thia  reatraint  was  gone.  Fortunately  the  leaaona  of  the  war 
were  too  fresh  to  be  forgotten;  hut  even  with  thc^c  in  mind,  it  remains 
eanae  for  wonder  that  the  colonies  worked  their  way  into  "a  more  per- 
fect union. ' '  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  friction  was  the  public  owner- 
sliip  of  the  western  lands,  which  rested  primaiily  on  tiie  royal  charters, 
bat,  fortunately  again,  this  was  substantially  disposed  of  before  the  * 
war  ended.  Virginia's  charter  had  come  first,  with  a  specific  grant  in 
1609  of  2U0  miles  north  and  200  miles  south  from  Old  Point  Comfort 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  "from  Sea  to  Sea  Weal  and  Northwest." 
Although  this  grant  was  eat  into  ty  subsequent  grants  of  Maryland, 
the  Carolinas,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  was  judicially  vacated 
in  1624,  Virginia  adhered  to  it  in  her  claim  for  western  lands,  which  she 
fortified  by  Clark's  conquest,  and  her  actual  occupation.  The  grant 
of  the  Carolinaa  was  also  "from  sea  to  sea,"  and  so  were  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  which  were  later  divided  by  the  grant  of 
New  York ;  and  New  York  incidentally  claimed  everj-thing  that  the 
Iroquois  had  claimed.  So  far  as  paper  titles  were  concerned,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  western  lands  was  in  hopeless  eonftirion.i 

The  matter  was  further  complieated  by  private  <  laiins.  for  while 
the  British  government  had  prohibited  invasion  of  the  Indian  lands, 
it  had  recognized  some  purchases  from  the  Indians  by  private  parties. 

'For  fnllcT  (liiviiRiion  of  this  conflict  of  chnrtrrs  sec  Hinsdale's  Old  North- 
west, pp.  70  146.  Thia  valualile  work  waa  8iitgularljr  I'ontoniporaneoiis  with  my 
fndiaoa,  in  the  American  CommonwMUth  Series,  Prof.  Hinsdale's  introdvetloa  be- 
ing dated  March  1,  1888,  and  mine  March  14,  1888;  and  the  )inok.<«  zf^ing  through 
the  press  at  the  same  time.  They  cover  largely  the  same  subjects,  but  his  atteu- 
tioB  eoBtand  oa  mnm  phaaei  aad  fliiBe  oa  othen. 
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Moreover  enterprising  pioneers  had  gone  into  the  Indian  lands,  and 
settled  in  defiance  of  royal  ordew,  and  in  some  eaaei  they  had  been 
backed  by  the  colonies.  Among  the  prindpal  eanaea  for  whieh  Qeorge 

Ropers  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  sent  as  ddegates  tnm  Kentucky 
to  Virginia  in  1776,  were  the  conflicts  with  royal  attthtnity  and  with 
the  daimB  ot  the  proprietovB  of  the  Henderson  grant  from  the  Chero« 
keea,  aa  to  whieh  their  petition  aaya:  "And  aa  we  farther  eonoeive,  that 

as  the  Proclamation  of  his  Miijc'^ty  for  not  settling  on  the  western  parts 
of  this  Colony,  is  not  founded  upon  law,  it  cannot  have  any  force,  and 
if  we  submit  to  that  Proclamation,  and  continue  not  to  lay  off  new 
eountiea  on  the  frontierB  that  they  may  aend  repreamtatiTea  to  the 
Conyention,  it  is  leaving  an  opening  to  the  wicked  and  diabolical  de- 
sipms  of  the  Ministry,  as  then  this  immense  and  fertile  country  would 
afford  an  asylum  to  those  whose  principles  are  inimical  to  American 
Liberty.  •  •  •  And  we  eannot  but  obaerve  how  fanpoUtie  it  would 
be  to  suflfer  such  a  respectable  body  of  prime  riflemen  to  remain  even 
in  a  state  of  neutrality,  when  at  this  time  a  certain  set  of  men  from 
North  Carolina,  stiliug  themselves  Proprietors,  &  claiming  an  absolute 
rjgfat  to  these  very  landa,  taking  upon  thenadTea  the  Legndatiye  m- 
thority,  commissioning  offieera  both  tML  and  military,  having  also 
opened  a  Land  Office,  Surveyors  General  &  deputies  appointed  and  act, 
conveyances  made,  and  land  sold  at  an  exhorbitant  price,  with  many 
other  nneonatitutional  praeticea,  tending  to  diatarb-'jaie  nhidi  ni  thoie 
who  are  well-disposed  to  the  wholesome  Government  of  Virginia,  and 
creating  factions  and  divisions  amongst  oturselvea,  as  we  have  not  hither* 
to  been  represented  in  Convention. "  » 

All  of  these  claims  were  brought  before  Congress  by  petition  or  reso- 
Intim,  for  although  Congress  had  no  power  to  eoeree  a  atate,  each  of 
the  states  wanted  its  claims  recog^nized  by  the  general  (Sfovemment,  and 
by  the  other  states.  Almost  from  the  first,  Maryland  insisted  that 
Congress  be  given  absolute  power  over  the  matter.  On  October  13,  a 
month  before  the  Artielea  of  Confederation  were  pxopoaed  to  the  otatea 
for  ratification,  it  was  moved  "that  the  United  States  in  Congress  aa> 
serabled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  rijrht  and  power  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  western  boundary  of  such  States  as  clairci  to  the  Mississippi 
or  South  Sea,  and  lay  oat  the  land  b^wid  the  bonndazy,  so  aaeertained, 
into  separate  and  independent  States,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  niun- 
bers  and  circumstances  of  the  people  may  require";  and  &{ftryland  was 
the  only  state  that  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Thereafter  Maryland  stead- 
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ily  refused  to  join  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nntil  satiafeetory 

assurance  was  given  w  Itf  the  western  lands,  and  did  not  join  until 
^farch  1,  1781,  two  years  after  all  the  other  states  had  joined,  arid  when 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Jand  question  appeared  to  be  in  sight.  As 
fhe  tabjeet  was  oonBidered,  the  neeenity  tm  a  oompromiae  whiek  i&> 
▼olved  a  surrender  of  most  of  the  western  lands  to  the  Confederation 
gradually  grew  plainer.  On  Februar>-  19,  1780,  New  York  led  the  way 
by  authorizing  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  make  either  a  full  or  a  re- 
■trieted  eeaaion  of  her  daima  to  the  national' government.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  of  the  same  year,  Congress  adopted  a  report  and  resolution 
recommending  the  states  that  had  claims  to  make  "a  liberal  surrender 
of  a  portion  of  their  territorial  claims,  since  they  cannot  be  preserved 
entire  witiMmt  endanfering  the  staWlity  of  fhe  general  eonfederm^." 
On  October  10,  Connectieut  offlimd  to  surrender  the  title  to  her  western 
lands,  provided  she  retained  jurisdiction  over  them ;  but  on  the  same 
day  Congress  precluded  this  by  a  resolution  thst  the  ceded  lauds  should 
be  fomied  into  tree  and  ind^[»aident  atatea,  which  ahoold  be  reeehred 
into  the  union  aa  the  original  states.  It  also  included-in  this  a  provision, 
evidently  intended  as  an  inducement  to  Virginia,  that  Congress  would 
reimburse  any  state  for  expenses  incurred  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  sabdning  or  defending  her  weaton  laindi.  On  January  2, 1781, 
Virginia  agreed  to  cede  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  on  eight  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  was  that  her  lands  south  and  east  of  the  Ohio 
should  be  confirmed  to  her;  and  another  was  that  no  private  pnrduws 
from  the  Indiana,  or  daima  ineonditent  witii  Virginia's  eharter  rig^tB 
should  be  recognised. 

These  provisions  were  rejected  by  Congress  after  long  consideration, 
or  rather  by  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  for  the  report  was 
never  acted  on,  though  the  ground  was  snbstantially  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  another  committee  on  September  13,  178!?,  which  was  adopted. 
Virginia  then,  on  October  10,  authorized  the  cession  of  "the  territory'  or 
traet  of  eonntiy  within  fhe  limits  of  fhe  Virginia  ehartR>,  dtnate,  lying 
and  bdng  to  the  north-west  of  fhe  river  Ohio."  The  deed  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act  of  Virginia,  exe<«uted  on  March  1,  1784,  became 
the  first  basic  law  of  Indiana  as  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Virginia 
and  aeeepted  by  Congress,  for  althongh  "^^r^nia'a  title  to  the  lands 
waa  questioned,  her  actual  dominion  at  the  time  was  vnqinestioned  and 
unquestionable.  The  Virginia  cession  wn?:  "upon  condition  that  the 
territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed  into  States,  containing 
a  suitable  extent  ei  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  squan  ,  <<v  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances 
will  admit:  and  that  the  Statea  so  fonned  shall  be  distinet  republican 
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States,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Fedoral  Unioik;  haviiig  the  same 
rights  of  soveraignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States. 

"That  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  this  Rtate, 
in  siilxluing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  and  garrisons 
within,  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of,  the  territory 
ao  ceded  or  relinqnished,  shall  he  fally  reimharsed  hy  the  United  States : 
and  that  one  commissioner  shall  Iw  appointed  by  Congress,  one  by  this 
Commonwealth,  and  another  by  those  two  commissioners,  who,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  adjust  and 
liquidate  the  aeeoont  of  the  neoeasaiy  and  reasonable  expmam  inennred 
by  this  State,  which  they  shall  judge  to  be  comprised  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  flie  tenth  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty,  respecting  such  expenses.    That  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settleta  of  the  Kaakaakia, 
St.  Yineents^  atui  tlie  neighl>oriiiir  villages,  who  have  professed  them* 
selves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
Uberdes.  That  a  (Quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  Mty  thon- 
sand  acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State,  shall  be  allowed  and  granted 
to  the  then  colonel,  now  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  when  the  posts 
of  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Vineents  were  reduced,  and  to  the  officers  and 
aoldien  that  have  been  since  inoorpofrated  into  the  said  regiment,  to  be 
laid  off  in  one  tract  the  lengrth  of  which  not  to  exceed  double  the  breadth, 
in  such  place,  on  the  northwest  side  of  tlie  Oliio.  as  a  majority  of  the 
officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  among  said  officers 
and  soldiers  in  due  proportion,  acoording  to  the  law»  of  Virginia.  That 
in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio, 
upon  the  waters  of  Cumberland  River,  and  between  the  Green  River 
and  Tennessee  River,  which  have  been  reserved  by  law  for  the  Virginia 
troops,  apon  continental  establishment,  should,  from  the  North  Carolina 
line  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumberland  lands  than  was  expected, 
prove  insufficient   for  their  legal  bounties,  the  deficiency  should  1k> 
made  up  to  the  said  troops,  in  good  lands,  to  be  laid  off  between  the 
rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  on  the  northwest  ride  of  the  river  Ohio, 
in  such  proportions  as  have  been  engaged  to  them  by  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia.   That  all  the  lands  within  the  territorj'  so  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  resented  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before-men- 
tioned purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bonntiea  to  the  offieen  and  aoldien 
of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  as  a  common  fond  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  1)C- 
come.  meml>ei-s  of  the  Confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said 
States,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions 
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in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  l>ona 
fide  diapoMd  of  for  fhat  purpose,  and  for  no  other  nae  or  purpose 
whatioever/' 

Tliis  made  the  way  opon  for  preparation  for  government  in  the  west, 
for  the  private  land  claims  had  been  dispowMl  of  ])y  the  report  of  No- 
vember 3, 1781,  although  it  was  not  adopted.  That  of  the  Indiana  Com- 
pai^r  for  mmuo  3,500,000  aeres  in  what  is  now  West  Yiri^a,  that  had 
been  granted  by  the  Indians,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  to 
Samuel  "Wharton,  William  Trent,  George  Morgan,  and  otlicrs.  Indian 
traders,  in  compensation  for  goods  destroyed  in  the  late  war,  was  held 
good,  as  made  in  aceordanee  with  tiie  laws  and  enstoms  of  Virginia  and 
New  York  at  the  time.  This  tract  was  later  included  in  the  recognized 
bounds  of  Virginia,  and  left  to  Ix*  dispose<l  of  by  it.  The  Vandalia 
Company's  claim  was  also  southeast  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  a  company 
organiMd  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had 
been  advocating  a  western  colony  from  before  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  had  united  with  the  old  Ohio  ("onipany.  of  the  Lees,  Wash- 
ingtons  and  other  Virginians.  They  had  secured  Walpole,  a  London 
hanker  as  president^  and  had  aeenred  a  grant  of  2,400,000  acres  tm 
whiiA  patents  were  about  to  be  imied  when  the  war  eame  on.  The  oom- 
mittec  decided  against  this  claim,  but  said  that  the  proprietors  oupht 
to  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  and  any  payments  made.  The 
other  two  companies  claimed  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  were 
both  in  conflict  with  the  Iroqnoia  conquest  daima.  The  Illinois  Com< 
pany,  composed  of  traders  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1773,  through  Louis  Viviat, 
purchased  from  several  Indian  chiefs  a  large  tract  on  the  Illinois  river, 
but  the  committee  found  that  the  land  described  in  the  deed  "begins 
<m  the  north  side  of  the  niinols  river,  and  contains  only  a  number  of 
Unea  without  eomprefaending  any  land  whatever."  The  Wabash  Land 
Company  was  the  only  one  whose  claim  affected  what  is  now  Indiana. 
In  1742  the  Indians  had  granted  to  the  French  at  Vinccnnes  the  lands 
alonir  the  Wabash  from  the  month  of  White  River  to  Points  Coupee,  a 
distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  of  equal  width.  In  1775,  the 
Wabash  Land  rompany,  of  which  Gov.  Dunmore  was  a  stockholder, 
bought  from  the  Tiankeshaw  Indians  all  the  lands  along  the  Wabash, 
outside  of  this  former  T  ineennes  grant,  from  the  mmiih  (tf  liie  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Wildcat  Creek,  in  breadtii  ninety  milea  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  east.  The  consideration 
for  tills  tract  of  l^etween  thirty-tive  and  forty  millions  of  acres  was  a 
few  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods.  Both  of  these  claims  were  held 
void,  and  th^  eonthnued  to  be  so  held,  although  efforts  were  made  to 
have  them  confirmed  until  1810. 

On  March  1,  1784,  the  same  day  on  which  he  signed  the  Vir^nia 
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deed  of  cession,  Thomas  Jeffer»on  reported  from  his  committee  an  ordi> 
nance  "for  the  temponogr  fimniment  of  the  Westwn  Territory."  It 
jiroviilt'd  for  ">*Wwg  ten  states  of  the  "territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded," 
lying  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  divided  by  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  parallels  of  longitude  were  to  be  drawn  north  from  the 
month  of  the  Gre»t  Kanawha  and  from  the  faUa  of  the  Ohio  to  latitiide 
48"  N.}  and  the'panUela  of  latitude  wore  the  ones  witili  odd  nnmhen^ 
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comiiK'ncinp  with  parallel  45  at  the  North.  The  same  system  was  to 
he  used  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  down  to  parallel  31 ;  but  the  Ohio 
was  to  be  substituted  for  parallel  37  as  a  boundary.  The  region  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  tbo  Kaiiftwha  waa  to  he  one  state,  named  Wadu 
ington.  That  north  of  parallel  45  and  west  of  the  lakes,  was  to  be  one 
state  ealUnl  Kylvania.  North  nf  parallel  43  the  east  state  was  Chei"son- 
esus,  and  west  state  Michigania.  From  43  to  41  the  east  state  was 
Metropotamia  and  the  west  state  Assenisipia,  From  41  to  89  the  east 
state  was  Saratoga  and  the  west  state  lUinoia.  Between  paralld  89  and 
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tbe  Ohio  Biver  th«  «ast  state  wu  PeliaipUi  and  the  west  state  Polypotamia. 

Indiana  would  therefore  have  been  divided  between  the  six  states  last 
named.'^  This  ordinance  was  re^'omtnittod  and  amended,  and  finally 
adopted  on  April  23,  1784.  The  anieudinents  took  out  these  names,  but 
left  the  tea  divisions.  Thcjr  also  took.oat  Mr.  Jeflbraon's  two  pet  pro- 
visions, viz.  that  none  of  the  new  .states  shall  admit  any  "person  to  be  a 
citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary  title";  and  the  following:  "That  after 
the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neitlier  slavery  nor  iu- 
volnntafy  servitude  in  any  of  tiie  said  staties  otherwise  than  in  punish- 
nient  of  (^nmes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty."  This  provision,  extending  to  all  tie  western  ter- 
ritory, north  and  south,  was  the  broadest  anti-slavery  proposal  offered 
by  any  of  our  BevoIntioDaiy  forefathen^  and  H  was  Uist  by  only  one 
vote,  one  of  the  members  from  New  Jersey  being  sick,  and  absent.  On 
April  25  ^Ir.  Jeiferson  wrote  to  Madison  expressing  bis  chagrin  at  the 
Ices  of  this  slavery  provision,  and  especially  that  Virginia  liad  voted 
against  it,  owing  to  the  richness  and  abeenoe  of  Monroe.  Two  years 
later  he  wrote:  "The  voice  of  a  single  individual  would  liavf  prevented 
this  abominable  crime  from  spreading  itself  over  the  new  country.  Thus 
we  see  the  fate  of  millions  unborn  hanging  on  the  tongue  of  one  man, 
and  Heaven  was  silent  in  that  awfnl  moment  I  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  not  always  be  silent :  and  the  friends  tO  the  rights  of  knman 
nature  will  in  the  end  prevail."' 

As  adopted,  this  ordinanee  did  not  provide  any  temi>urai\>  govern* 
ment,  and  did  not  take  effect  until  Congress  offered  tbe  lands  for  sale.  It 
provided  that  the  settlers  might,  on  [lennijisioii  from  Congress,  adopt 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  of  the  original  states ;  and  in  the  mean- 
tune  Congress  might  adopt  "measores  not  ineonsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  confederation,  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  sood  order  among  the  settlers."  "When  a  new  state  liad  20,000  free 
inhabitants  it  might  adopt  a  constitution  of  its  own,  but  it  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  until  it  had  as  many  free  inhabitants  as 
"the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States."  It  is  of  coarse 
to  he  remembered  that  the  only  people  at  that  time  who  had  any  legtil 
rights  within  the  northwest  territory  were  those  of  the  French  settle- 
ment, whose  "rights  and  liberties"  had  been  preserved  by  the  Virginia 
deed  of  cession.  This  ordinance  remained  in  foree  until  1787,  but  was 
amended  from  time  to  time.  At  the  time  of  its  passage  there  was  another 

•■'Till'  purjKirfvil  maps  4jf  tliis  jiroposed  divLsion  are  offfii  s.iilly  confuse'!;  and 
some  locate  the  western  meridian  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Wabash,  instead  of  the 
Falls  9t  ttM  Ohio. 

«Jeff«teoo1i  Works,  1^  p.  S76i. 
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man  who  was  as  indignant  as  Jefferson  over  the  rejection  of  the  anti- 
alaverv  clause.  This  was  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  a  Revolutionary 
Mddicr,  who  in  the  spring  of  1783  had  joined  an  organization  of  officers 
who  were  preparing  for  a  settlement  in  the  western  country  in  snch 
nnmbMs  aa  to  antieipate  the  formatioa  of  a  hew  state.  The  pnqiKNals 
lor  the  eompany  were  drawn  up  by  Pickering,  and  one  of  them  was: 
"The  total  exclusion  of  slavers-  from  the  State  to  form  an  essential  and 
irrevocable  part  of  the  Constitution."  The  movement  was  delayed  by 
the  withholding  of  the  eesriooa  hy  the  states,  bat  Piekering  kept  wateh 
of  Coufrnss,  which  had  taken  np  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  western 
lands  after  the  Virginia  cession.  On  March  8,  1785,  he  WTot<?  twice  to 
Rufus  King,  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  expressing  his 
xegret  ovw  the  failure  of  the  aati-slaveiy  elanse.  In  the  aeeond  letter 
he  said :  "In  looking  over  the  Act  of  Oongress  of  the  23d  of  April  last, 
and  the  present  report  of  an  ordinance,  relative  to  thespe  lands,  I  observe 
there  is  uo  provision  made  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  nor  even  for 
sehoob  and  aeademies.  The  latter  night  have  heen  hroni^t  into  view; 
though  after  the  admission  of  Slavebt,  it  was  right  to  say  nothing 
of  Christianity.  •  •  •  "What  pretence  (arprument  there  could  be 
none)  could  be  offered  for  its  rejection?  I  should,  indeed,  have  objected 
to  the  period  proposed  (the  year  1800)  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery;  for 
the  admission  of  it  for  a  day  or  an  hour  oni^t  to  have  been  forbidden. 
It  will  be  infinitely  easier  to  prevent  the  evil  at  first  than  to  eradicate 
or  check  it  at  any  futxire  time.  •  •  •  To  suffer  the  continuance  of 
slaves  till  they  can  be  gradually  emancipated,  in  States  .already  over- 
ran with  them,  nay  be  pardonable,  becaase  unavoidable  without  ,hacard« 
ing  greater  evils;  but  to  inteodace  them  into  countries  where  none  now 
exist — countries  which  have  been  talked  of,  which  we  have  boasted  of, 
as  asylums  to  the  oppressed  of  the  earth — can  never  be  forgiven.  For 
God's  sake,  then,  let  one  more  effort  be  made  to  prevwt  so  terrible  a 
calamity. "  On  receipt  of  this,  on  March  16,  Mr.  King  offered  a  resolu- 
Tion  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  with  no  time  limit,  the  same  to  be 
an  article  of  compact ;  and  this  was  committed  by  the  vote  of  Maryland 
and  seven  northern  states.  On  April  6  it  was  reported,  bat  as  it  now 
came  to  men  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  daver>'  among  the  Fraidi 
settlers,  whose  rights  had  In'cn  punranteed.  the  1800  timr  limit  wa.s 
added,  and  also  s  fugitive  slave  clause.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
report. 

On  May  7,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  reported  an  ordinance  for  the 

survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which  introduced  the  rectangnlar 
system,  all  the  surveying  in  the  colonies  up  to  that  time  having  been  in 
irregular  tracts,  except  twenty  thousand  acres  in  Georgia,- which  had  been 
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divided  into  iifty  acre  lots.  Jefferson's  townships  were  to  be  ten  miles 
•qnan,  and  to  be  iobdivKled  into  •Mtkmi  one  mile  aquAie.  On  May  3, 
1785,  on  motion  of  Grayaon  of  Virginia,  aeecmded  ligr  Ifonroe,  the  town- 
ships were  made  six  miles  s<^]uarc,  and  on  ifay  20  the  ordinance  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  seven  ranges  west  of 
what  is  now  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  under  direction  of  "the 
geograpber  of  fbe  United  States,"  wbo  waa  to  "pemnally  attend  to  the 
mnning  of  the  first  east  and  west  line."  This  line  was  duly  run  from 
the  point  where  the  east  boundarj'  line  of  Ohio  crosses  the  Ohio  river,  and 
became  known  a^>  "tlte  Qeographers  line."  The  (geographer  was 
Thomaa  Hntehin^  wbo  waa  the  anthority  on  the  weetem  coimtiy  at 
that  time.  He  was  ham  at  Moanumth,  N.  J.,  in  1791^  and  entwed  the 
British  army  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  an  en^neer,  and 
later  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  60th  Royal  American  Regiment. 
He  served  in  Boaqnet's  eqwdition,  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  elsewhere  in  tiie 
West.  In  1768-70  his  beadqaartera  were  at  Fort  Chartree.  In  1779, 
while  at  London  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  American  sympathies 
and  imprisoned  for  six  weeks.  He  escaped  to  France,  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  gave  liim  a  letter  of  intiodnetion  to  the  president  of  Congreas, 
with  whieh  he  made  his  way  to  Charleston.  On  May  4,  1781,  1m  waa 
made  Geographer  of  the  Southern  Army  by  Confess,  the  Geographer 
of  the  Main  Army  being  Simeon  DeWitt.  On  July  11,  1781,  Confrrcss 
made  the  title  of  both  of  these  officials  Geographer  of  the  United  States, 
bnt  in  1784  DeWittt  became  Surveyor  Oeneral  of  New  York,  and  Hnteh- 
ins  was  left  "the  Geographer."  He  was  evidently  in  close  touch  with 
this  hind  aet,  and  on  May  27  was  continued  in  office  for  three  years, 
and  re-eleeted  on  May  26,  1788.  He  died  at  Pittsburg,  April  28,  1789. 
Col.  Whittlesey  has  establiahed  fairly  that  Hntehina  originated  the 
township  and  section  fl|ystem  of  surveys  that  has  nnee  been  followed  in 
the  United  States." 

Gen.  Benjamin  Tupper,  an  associate  of  Pickering,  Gen.  Bufos  Pn^ 
nam  and  others  in  the  settlement  project,  came  west  to  aid  in  tiie  sorvo^, 
but  it  was  prevented  in  17$5  by  the  hoatility  of  the  Indians^  In  the  UO. 
of  1785,  Gen.  Samuel  Hohlen  Parsons,  another  associate,  wa.<?  appointed 
with  George  Rogers  Clark  and  Col.  Richard  Butler  to  treat  with  the 
In^Ans.  They  secured  tibe  x«Ieaae  ci  the  lands  in  southern  Ohio  without 
mnch  objection  except  from  the  Shawnees,  wboae  towne  were  in  the 
district  (Icvin-'I.  Rii*  l!it  y  were  there  hy  snfferance  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  were  practically  given  the  choice  of  removal  or  war,  so  they  accepted 

•  nicks'  edition  of  Iliit-ehins'  Topa^'rujiiiical  Survej;  Hintdsto's  Old  Nofth- 
west,  p.  202;  Tracts  57  and  71,  Wexteru  Beaerve  Hist.  Soe. 
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lands  between  the  Wabash  and  upper  part  of  the  Big  Miami.  The  sur- 
veys were  made  in  1786.  On  January  10,  Tupper  reached  Rutland, 
Mass.,  the  home  of  Putnam,  and  the}'  called  a  meeting  for  March  1,  of 
the  Ohio  Company  at  the  Bunch-of-Grapes  Tavern  in  Boston.  The 
Company  had  1,000  shares  of  $1,000  each,  of  which  $10  was  paid  in  coin 
on  each  share,  and  the  balance  in  Continental  certificates.  Parsons, 
Putnam,  and  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  were  appointed  to  purchase  the  lands 
from  Congress,  and  Parsons  went  to  New  York  and  presented  their  pro- 
posal on  May  9.  From  May  12  to  July  4  Congress  had  no  quorum ;  and 


yiA-^'iy      .  XjtAf^    ^.4^  i  f^^t^^i^^   tft/'e^,  t/i-^yi 

,  ^X..~.-  y,^.'.  '>     ^jCt     ✓-«...»      f  .<•..- 


Si.NTH  Articlk  of  THE  Ordixaxce  OF  1787 
(In  the  Handwriting  of  Nathan  Dane) 


Parsons  went  home,  and  turned  the  purchase  over  to  Dr.  Cutler,  who 
reached  New  York  on  July  5.  On  July  9  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  northwest  territorj'  was  referred  to  a  new  committee,  with 
Dane  and  Smith  of  the  old  committee,  and  Edward  Carrington  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  John  Kean  of  South  Carolina  as 
new  members.  Up  to  this  time  the  ordinance  considered  was  a  mere 
outline  of  temporarj'  government,  commonly  known  as  Monroe's  plan. 
It  was  submitted  to  Cutler,  who  .suggested  some  amendments,  and  then 
went  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  did  not  return  until  the  17th.  The  new 
ordinance  was  reported  on  the  11th  and  passed  on  the  13th  by  a  vote  of 
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all  the  members  present  except  Abraham  Tatee  of  New  Toilc.  Thna,  the 

celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  framed  and  passed  in  fonr  days,  but 
of  matter  tliat  had  lK»en  under  coiKsidfratioii  for  tour  years.  The  first 
and  fullest  histury  of  its  ^uiksage  is  la  a  letter  of  Nathan  Dane  to  Rufus 
Kins,  on  July  16, 1787,  in  whieh  he  sayst 

'^We  have  been  much  engaged  in  business  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
past,  for  a  part  of  which  we  have  had  eiglit  states.  There  appears  to  be 
a  disposition  to  do  business,  and  the  arrival  of  K.  H.  Lee  is  of  consider* 
aUe  importance.  I  think  hie  eharaeter  serves,  at  least  in  some  d«irree,  to 
check  the  efTtM'ts  of  the  feeWc  habits  and  lax  mode  of  thinking  of  some 
of  his  count rvinen.  We  have  l>eeii  employed  about  several  objects — the 
principal  uf  which  have  been  the  Government  inclosed  (the  Ordinance) 
and  the  Ohio  porehaae;  the  former  you  wiU  tee,  is  eompleted,  and  the 
latter  will  probably  be  completed  to-morrow.  We  tried  one  day  topatdl 
up  M(onro€)s  system  of  W.  government — started  new  ideas  and  oom* 
mitted  the  whole  to  Carrington,  Dane,  R.  H.  Lee,  Smith  and  Kean.  We 
met  several  times,  and  at  last  agreed  on  some  prtaeiplea— at  least  Lea, 
Smith  and  myself.  Wc  found  ourselves  rather  pressed.  The  Ohio  com- 
pany appeared  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  federal  lands — about  six  or 
seven  milligna  of  aeies — and  we  wanted  to  abolish  the  old  system  and  get 
a  better  one  for  the  government  of  the  oountiy,  and  we  finally  found  it 
ncf'osfiary  to  adopt  the  best  system  we  could  get.  All  agreed  finally  to 
the  enclosed  plan,  except  A.  Yates.  He  appeared  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
Others,  not  to  underhand  the  rabjeet  at  aU.  •  •  *  When  I  draw  the 
ordinance  (which  passed,  a  few  words  excepted,  as  I  originally  formed 
it)  I  had  no  idea  the  State's  would  agree  to  the  sixth  article,  prohibiting 
slavery,  as  only  Massachusetts,  of  the  Eastern  States,  was  present,  and 
thmfore  omitted  it  in  the  draft;  bnt  findinir  the  House  fhToraUy  dia- 
pooed  on  this  subjeet,  after  we  had  completed  the  other  parta,  I  moved 
•fte  article  which  was  agreed  to  without  opposition." 

That  Dane  drafted  the  ordinance  and  introduced  the  slavery  section 
is  unqnestioned.  He  stated  elsewhere  that  he  did  not  claim  originality 
e.x<;ept  as  to  the  provision  against  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
fair  treatment  to  the  Indians,  and  minor  matters.*  The  syjrtem  of  t^^m- 
porary  government  by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  with  gradual  advance 
is  Monroe's  plan.  The  Articles  of  Compaet,  whteh  are  the  oonstitntional 
features  that  give  the  Ordinance  its  greatest  merit,  are  a  revival  of 
Jefferson's  original  idea,  but  much  enlartred.  All  of  his  articles  are 
included  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  together  with  one 


•  Dsae's  Abrtdgamnt,  Vol.  7,  pp.  389-80;  Proeasdings  Msii.  Hist  8oe. 
p.  4T9;  Ind.  Hirt.  See.  PsIml,  VcL  1,  Letter  t»  TSmksa. 
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other  that  wiU  probably  prove  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  it 
the  people  of  the  region  are  awake  to  their  public  interests.  It  is  thii: 

"The  iiaviprable  waters  leading  into  tho  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  carr>'ing  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the 
citiaena  of  the  United  Statea,  and  thoie  of  any  other  States  Oat  nu^  be 
admitted  into  the  confecleraoy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  there- 
for," This  had  boon  adopted  as  an  amendment  on  May  12,  1786.  on 
motion  of  Grayson,  seconded  by  KingJ  The  fifth  article  was  also  pro- 
poaed  by  Grayaon  on  July  7, 1786,  and  Virginia  waa  reqneated  to  modify 
her  deed  of  cession  to  allow  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  states.*  Tho 
third  article  was  probably  (hie  to  a  suggestion  from  Cutler,  tliough  the 
land  ordinance  of  1785  had  provided  for  the  reservation  of  section  16  in 
eaeh  townehip  "for  the  maintenance  oi  pnblie  leboofa.*'  The  flnt  and 
second  articles  are  pcobaUy  doe  to  Lee,  as  they  are  in  line  with  his 
special  ideas,  and  are  entirely  new  to  the  work  on  the  ordinance.  Of  all 
the  men  connected  with  the  Ordinance,  his  influence  in  the  recasting  of 
it  has  probably  been  most  tuid«praiad.  He  waa  easily  tiie  aUest  man  on 
the  committee.  He  was  the  only  new  member  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  work.  In  seeking  the  man  who  "started  new  ideas,"  as  Dane  puts 
it,  this  man  who  moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who  first 
pronounced  Washington  "first  in  war,  flnrt  in  peace,  first  m  the  hearts 
of  hiaeonntrymen,"  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Writing  to  WadiingtQn  on 
July  15.  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Ordinance,  Lee  says:  "It  seemed 
necesfvan.',  for  the  security  of  property  among  uninformed,  and,  perhaps, 
licentious  people,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  who  go  there  are,  that  a 
strong-toned  Oovemment  riioald  exist,  and  the  rigfats  of  pnperty  be 
dearly  defined." 

With  the  Ordinance  adopted,  it  took  Cutler  ten  days  to  make  his 
purchase,  and  when  he  got  through,  he  had  purchased  1,500,000  acres 
for  the  Ohio  Gompany,  and  3,500,000  aeres  "for  a  private  speenlation, 
in  whi(  h  many  of  the  principal  characters  of  America  are  concerned"; 
and  had  |)ledgpd  himself  to  Gen.  St.  Clair  for  Ctovemor,  Winthrop 
Sargent  for  Secretarj',  and  Parsons  for  hrst  judge.  On  the  advice  of 
Tapper  and  Geographer  Hntehins,  1^  Ohio  Company  lands  were  loeated 
tm  the  Mnskingnm,  hut  on  account  of  failure  of  payment,  only  1,064,285 
acres  were  patented  to  it.  Xo  time  was  Iniit  in  beginning  tho  settlement. 
On  December  3,  1787,  two  hours  before  day,  the  Hrst  company  of  pioneers 
assembled  at  Dr.  Gntler's  house  at  Ipswidi,  in  the  northeast  comer  of 


'  .lounial.  Vol.  4,  p.  6.17. 
•  Journal,  Vol.  4,  p.  662-3. 
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Massachusetts,  for  the  start.  Probably  do  body  of  emigrants  started  out 
so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  found  a  state — at 
points  one  might  almost  think  they  were  staging  a  pageant.  After  lis- 
tening to  a  discourse  from  Cutler,  and  firing  a  salvo  of  three  volleys, 
they  started  off  on  foot,  preceded  by  a  wagon  covered  with  black  canvas, 
on  which  Cutler  himself  had  put,  in  white  letters,  "Fob  the  Ohio." 
The  party,  under  command  of  Major  Haffield  "White,  made  its  way 
slowly  through  Ma-ssacluisetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  where  they  were  joined  on  February 
14  by  a  second  party  from  Connecticut,  under  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam. 


St.\rt  of  First  Ohio  Companv  Colo.ny  from  Ipswich,  Dec.  3,  1787 

(From  an  old  out) 

Here  they  stopped  to  build  boats,  and  started  down  the  river  ou  April  1, 
the  fleet  consisting,  aceonling  to  Putnam,  of  "the  Union  galley  of  forty- 
five  tons  burden,"  "the  Adclphia  Ferry-boat,  burden  three  tflns"  and 
"three  log  canoes  of  different  sizes."  On  April  7,  Gen.  Putnam  stepped 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  followed  by  his  forty-seven  com- 
rades, to  begin  the  building  of  the  new  capital  of  Northwest  Territory. 
They  made  a  large  stockade,  which,  as  classical  scholars,  they  called  The 
Campus  Martins;  and  as  good  Federalists,  which  they  were,  they  calle<l 
the  new  town  Marietta,  for  Marie  Antoinette.  So  came  to  the  west  the 
new  influence  which  dominated  Indiana  for  the  next  twelve  years. 

There  was  no  immediate  effect  on  Indiana.  Gov.  St.  Clair  did  not 
arrive  until  July  9,  when  he  was  received  at  Marietta  with  civic  and 
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military  honon,  Fort  Hannar  being  located  at  that  place.  His  formal 
"entry"  was  on  the  15th,  when  addreases  were  delivered  at  "the  bower"; 

and  on  S<.'y)tt'iiili<'r  2  the  Judges  wore  in augii rated  with  still  more  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary,  accompanied  the 
Governor.  The  Judges  who  qualified  were  Samuel  Holden  Parsons, 
James  UiteheU  Tanmn,  and  John  deves  ^jrmmes.  On  Joly  27  Gov. 
St.  Clair  proclaimed  the  organization  of  Washington  County,  embCMillg 
all  of  Ohio  ea.st  of  the  Scioto,  and  this  was  the  only  county  organized 
until  1790.  From  August  to  December  the  Governor  and  Judges  adopted 
a  number  of  dvil  and  penal  lawa,  in  wUeh  thegr  ignored  the  Ordinanee 
ao  carefully  prepared  for  them.  It  authorized  only  their  adoption  of 
laws  from  some  of  the  states  of  tho  Union,  but  these  were  not  foiind  con- 
venient, and  so  the  Judges  made  laws  to  suit  themselves,  the  Governor 
remonstrating.  Gongreaa  neither  approved  nor  eondemnod  tbe  lawa^  and 
aofbeiy  were  enforced  in  Washington  County.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  appointments  expired ;  and  on 
August  20, 1789,  ail  of  these  officials  were  reappointed  except  that  Judge 
Vannim  was  rqilaced  by  George  Tomer.  Judge  PAiiona  ma  drowned  in 
1789,  and  in  March,  1790,  Rufoa  Putnam  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Putnam  rpsi<riied  \n  1796  to  accept  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and 
Joseph  Gillman  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Judge  Turner  was  the  next 
to  resign,  and  his  plaee  was  iOled  by  Return  Jonatban  Meigs  in  February, 
1798.  Some  of  these  earliest  laws  seem  odd  now.  The  militia  were  re- 
quired to  parade,  armed  and  accoutred,  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10  o'clock, 
adjacent  to  the  places  "assigned  for  worship."  Pillories,  stocks  and 
whipping  posts  were  provided  for,  and  were  aetually  used  for  both  men 
and  women.  Disobedient  ehildren  and  anirsnts  were  to  bo  eonfined  untQ 
"'they  shall  humble  themselves  to  the  said  parent's  or  master's  satisfac- 
tion." Imprisonment  for  debt  was  provided,  and,  for  debts  of  less  than 
$5,  it  could  be  inflicted  by  justices  of  the  peace,  with  no  appeal.  Drunken- 
ness waa  Unable  fifty  oents  for  the  first  irffense,  and  a  ddlav  thetealler. 
Profanity  was  not  penalized,  but  the  law  admonished  all  to  abstain  from 
and  discourage  it.  to  "prevent  the  necessity  of  adopting  and  publishing 
laws  upon  tins  head. ' '  Marriage  was  required  to  be  preceded  by  publish- 
ing thO'banns  for  three  Sundays  at  wonddp,  m  posting  notiee  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  a  jndgs  in  some  pnblie  place,  or  qieeial  lieeosa  from  ib» 
governor. 

But  while  Washington  County  was  thus  launched  on  a  New  England 
baria,  the  rest  of  the  Territory  got  along  as  it  eonld.  Judgo  fi^rmmes  had 
pnrehased  a  large  tract  between  the  two  Miamis,  and  in  November,  1788, 
a  party  under  Major  Benjamin  Stites  founded  the  town  of  Columbia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  On  December  24,  1788,  a  party  under 
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Matthias  Denmau  located  at  Ciucinuati,  which  they  called  Losantiville — 
i.e.,  L(icking)  os(mouth)  anti (opposite)  ville(town).  A  third  party,  un- 
der Judge  Symmes,  looateil  at  North  Bend  in  February,  1789.  The  people 
of  these  settlement*  formed  a  committee  of  safety,  appointed  Mr.  McMillan 
judge  and  John  Ludlow  sheriff,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  justice  by  giving 
one  man  twenty-nine  lashes  for  robbing  a  truck-patch,  and  similar  cor- 
rective acts.   They  got  into  a  row  with  the  military  authorities,  however, 


"Campus  Martils" 
( Ohio  Company  s  fort  at  Marietta — from  drawing  by 
Qen.  Rufus  Putnam) 

and  the  situation  was  happily  relieved  by  the  organization  of  a  court  by 
the  Territorial  authorities."  Vincennes  had  returned  to  its  golden  age  of 
military  rule.  On  April  24, 1787,  on  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  a  letter  from  Major  Wyllys,  Congress  had  resolved :  ' '  That  the  secre- 
tary of  war  direct  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Ohio,  to  take  immediate  and  efficient  measures  for  disposing 
a  body  of  men,  who  have,  in  a  lawless  and  unauthorized  manner,  taken 

•  Bumet's  Notes,  p.  57. 
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posaesrioii  of  post  St.  Vincents,  in  defianee  of  the  proebmaticMi  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  employ  the  whole,  or  such  part 

of  the  force  under  his  pormiiiind,  as  he  shall  judge  neoi^ssary  t(i  effect  the 
object."  In  punsuance  of  this,  Geu.  JoRiah  Harmar  came  to  Vinccnnes 
on  July  19, 1787,  and  not  only  ended  Uie  Kentucky  military  occupation  but 
alM  made  Major  John  F.  Hamtramek  Commandant^  and  in  the  ahaenee  of 
other  authority,  he  remained  the  Czar  of  Vincennes  for  three  years. 

Hamtramek  was  a  native  of  Quebee,  whither  liis  fatlier.  Charles  David 
Hamtrenck,  a  German  pcriiKiuior,  uick-namcd  L  AUemaud,  came  in  1749, 
and,  on  November  26, 1753,  married  Miarie-Anne  Bwtin.  He  was  a  native 
of  Luxembourg.  Their  second  child,  Jean  Franoois^  was  christened 
August  16, 1756.  He  sympathized  with  the  Americans,  and  in  1776  joined 
Alontgomery 's  army  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  was  made  a  captain  in 
fhe  First  U.  S.  Regiment  in  1786,  and  Major  the  year  following.  When 
Harmar  came  to  Vineetines  in  1787,  lie  marched  across  from  the  moufh  of 
Pigeon  freik  with  most  of  his  command,  and  Hamtramek  was  sent  aronnd 
by  the  Wabash,  with  one  hundred  men,  with  the  boats  and  supplies.  Un- 
derstanding the  Frmeh  language,  and  the  Canadian  eharaeter,  he  was  an 
ideal  Commandant,  and  his  qualities  caused  him  to  be  put  in  command  at 
Fort  Wayne  in  1794,  and  at  Detroit  in  1796.  TTis  moral  and  disciplinary 
views  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  him  to 
Gen.  Wayne  on  Deeemher  5, 1794,  from  Fort  Wayne :  "It  is  with  a  great 
degree  of  mArtifieatioa  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform  ytme  eacodleaoy  of  the 
great  propensity  many  of  the  soldiers  have  to  larceny.  I  have  flogged 
them  till  I  am  tired.  The  economic  allowance  of  one  hundred  lashes,  al- 
lowed by  the  government,  does  not  appear  a  sufficient  inducement  for  a 
raaeal  to  aet  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I  have  now  a  munber  in  eonflne- 
ment  and  in  irons  for  having  Stolen  four  quarters  of  beef  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd.  instant.  T  could  wish  them  to  be  tried  by  a  general  court  martial, 
in  order  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  tiiem.  I  shall  keep  them  confined 
until  Uie  pleasare  of  your  exeellency  ia  known." '0  Thia  does  not  mean 
that  Hamtramek  was  hard-hearted,  bat  merely  tiiat  he  realized  that  a 
Sijratem  of  government  that  did  not  produce  remits  was  not  efficient.  He 
knew  that  Virginia  had  reserved  to  the  French  inhabitants  their  ancient 
laws  and  enstoms,  and  he  ruled  at  Tineennes  just  as  Sienr  da  Vinoennea 
and  St.  Ange  had  ruled.  It  waa  an  administration  of  the  French  odlflnia] 

system,  under  American  auspices. 

One  of  his  tirst  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  on  October  3,  1787, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intorieating  liquors  to  the  Indians.  On  May  10, 
1789,  the  inhabitants  having  by  resdlntion  hif  ormed  him  Oat  nnanthoriied 


10  Midi.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Coll.,  YoL  34,  p.  734. 
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un  was  beinir  made  of  the  commoiis,  and  having  asked  that  flity  yarda 

square  be  set  off  for  the  separate  use  of  each  family,  he  issued  a  prodama* 
tion  reading:  "In  consoquenee  of  a  request  presented  to  me,  all  persons 
are  exprc&iily  prohibited  (under  the  peualty  of  a  tiue  for  the  first  trespass 
and  imprisonment  for  the  second)  from  enltiTatmg  any  lot  or  pieee  of 
ground  on  the  commons,  or  occupying  any  part  thereof,  without  regular 
permission."  On  March  24,  1790,  he  prochumed  the  following  "ordi- 


Hamtrakck's  Tohb 
(In  grounds  of  St  Anne's  Orphanage  and  Church,  Detroit) 

nance'*:  "Many  persons  having  sold  their  goods  and  lands,  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  ereditois,  the  inhabitants  and  others  of  the  distriet  of 
Post  Vincennea,  are  expressly  prohibited,  henceforth,  from  selling,  or 
exchanging,  or  mortgaging,  any  part  of  their  goods,  lands,  or  slaves,  under 
any  pretext,  without  express  permission  from  the  officer  commanding  at 
thk  place.  This  ordinance  to  remain  in  foree  until  the  arriral  of  his 
'onseUency,  the  gorwnor.*'  This  last  was  is.sucd  when  the  Governor  was 
expected  to  arrive  soon.  There  was  not  a  little  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
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the  Governor,  who  was  ao  ahsMrbed  in  Ohio  politics  that  he  had  eotiiely 

neglected  Indiana  and  Illiiioii.  Early  in  1788  Humtramck  had  abolithed 
the  Grand  Court  of  Vinccnncs.  and  on  April  3,  h«.'  wrote  to  Harmar  re- 
counting the  irregularities  of  that  judicial  tribunal,  and  adding:  "In 
ocaiseqaawe  of  which  I  have  ^aaolTed  the  old  court,  and  ordered  new 
magistratea  to  be  elected,  and  established  a  few  regulations  for  them  to 
gD  hy.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose.  My  code  of  laws  will, 
no  doubt,  make  you  laugh,  but  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  I  am  neither  a 
lawyer  or  a  I^^dator."  "  Possibly  this  was  one  of  the  indications  of 
levity,  whidi  made  Preaident  Wadingtni,  on  heing  infbvmed  Ibat  Ham> 
tramek  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  "Wabash  Indians,  express  a  regret 
that  some  "more  dignified  charaeter  than  Major  Hamtramck"  had  not 
been  selected.  On  the  other  hand  the  Father  of  his  Country  may  have 
referred  to  Hamtaramek's  penonal  appearance,  whidi  waa  not  impreaaive. 
He  was  short  in  stature,  and  was  so  awkward-looildng  that  he  waa  some- 
times called  "the  Frog  on  Horseback" — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which 
has  rather  an  Indian  flavor.  But  at  any  rate,  his  court  and  his  code  of 
laws  worked  very  wdl  in  Vineennea,  nntil  they  atmek  a  snag  in  the  red- 
eyed  law,  as  administered  in  Kentucky.  On  November  11. 1789,  he  wrote 
to  TTarmar:  "It  is  hierli  time  that  (rovernment  should  take  place  in  this 
country,  &  if  it  should  happen  that  the  Glovemor  was  not  to  come,  nor  any 
of  the  Judges,  I  wonld  beg  (for  the  sake  of  the  people)  that  hia  Ezeellenej 
wonid  give  me  eertain  powers  to  create  magistrates,  a  sheriff  tt  oilier 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  courts  of  Justice,  for,  at  present, 
there  are  none,  owing  to  the  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Qovernor.  Those  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  people  last  year,  their 
nitiiority  luw  keen  reftaaed  in  the  eonrta  of  KentndQr,  tiiey  deelaring  thai 
by  the  resolve  of  Congress,  neither  the  people  of  Vincennes,  or  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  had  a  right  to  appoint  magistrates;  that  the  power  was 
vested  in  the  Governor  only,  &  that  it  was  an  usurped  authority.  You 
see,  Sir,  how  mndrto  the  prejndiee  of  the  people  thdr  preaent  sitnation 
is^  &  how  neeessary  it  is  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  them. 

"The  powers  of  the  magistrates  may  be  eireumseril>ed  as  his  Excel- 
lency may  think  proper,  but  the  necessity  of  having  such  characters  will 
appear  when  I  assme  yon  that  at  preaent  no  peraoo  hen  ean  administer 
an  oath  whieh  will  be  eonsidered  legal  in  the  eonrta  of  EentndKy— and  for 
the  reasons  above  mentioned." 

The  complaint  of  neglect  was  not  confined  to  Vincennes.  With  this 
lettnr,  Hamtramek  indosed  one  from  John  Edgar,  in  whidi  he  complains 
of  the  lawlessness  in  his  vieinity,  cqMeiaUy  by  Indiana  from  flie  Spanish, 
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side  of  tlie  Miaaissippi,  and  says :  "I  hATe  waited  five  ywn  in  Jiopes  ei  a 
Government;  I  lhall  wait  until  Mareih,  aal  may  be  able  to  withstand  them 

in  the  winter  soason,  hut  if  no  snocmir  nor  p^ovemment  should  then  arrive, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  country,  &  ahaU  go  to  live  at  St  Louis. 
Indination,  intemt  &  love  im  fhe  eoimtry  prompt  me  to  tcride  here,  hat 
when  in  to  doing  it  is  ten  to  one  bat  both  my  life  &  property  will  fall  a 
sacrifice,  yon  nor  any  impartiol  mind  ean  blame  me  for  tb«  part  I  shall 
take.'*" 

In  1788  Coogreai  had  adopted  reiolutiooa  for  confirming  the  land  titles 

of  the  French  settlers,  and  had  also  voted  four  hundred  acres  to  each  head 
of  a  family.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  by  the  Territorial  authorities. 
On  October  6,  1789,  President  Washington  wrote  to  St.  Clair,  giving  in- 
stmetionB  av  to  treating  with  the  Liidian%  who  were  beeomingtronblesome, 
and  added :  "You  will  also  proceed  as  soon  as  you  can  with  safety,  to 
execute  t)ie  orders  of  the  late  ConjrreiB?,  respecting  the  inhabitants  at  Post 
VinceuneH,  and  at  tlie  Kaskaskias,  and  the  other  villages  ou  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  cirenmstsnee  of  some  importance  that  the  said  inhaldtants  dioold, 
as  soon  as  possible,  possess  the  lands  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  some 
known  and  fixed  principles."  T'nder  this  inspiration  the  Governor  and 
Judges. finally  decided  to  make  a  progress  to  their  western  dominions,  and 
got  started  late  in  December.  On  January  2,  1790,  at  Lossntiville,  St. 
Clair  established  Hamilton  Connty,  of  the  lands  between  the  Miamis ;  and 
also  induced  the  proprietors  of  the  town  to  change  it.s  name  to  Cincinnati. 
They  stopped  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  Falls  and  then  went  on  to 
Kaataakia,  where  on  April  27  the  Govemor  established  St  (Clair  County, 
including  all  of  Illinois  south  of  the  Illinois  River  and  west  of  Fort  Massac. 
On  June  11.  on  account  of  Indian  hostilities,  St.  Clair  started  back  to 
Marietta,  deputing  Sargent  to  act  in  hia  stead.  Ssrgmt,  with  Judges 
Symmes  and  Tomer,  then  proeeeded  to  Yineennes,  and  tiiis  fint  appe8i<- 
ance  of  the  Territorial  government  at  Vincennes  was  welcomed  with  almost 
as  much  ceremony  as  at  Marietta,  but  it  was  French  ceremony.  The 
"magistrates"  and  militia  officers  presented  an  address  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants^  as  fbUows: 

"Vineonnes.  .Tuly  23,  1790. 

"To  the  honorable  Winthrop  Sargent,  esquire,  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northweal  (A  tihe  rivar  OMo,  and  now  fvsted  with 
an  the  powers  of  governor  and  command«r>in^{hief  thereof: 

"The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Yineennes  approach  yon,  sir,  to  expres.*? 
as  wdl  their  personal  respect  for  your  honor,  as  their  full  approbation  of 
the  meannea  you  have  been  pleBsed  to  pursue  in  xcgavd  to  liieir  govein- 
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meat,  an^  the  adjiwtmeiit  of  their  eUima,  as  inhabitants  of  Iho  toritozy 

ovor  which  ,\  on  at  present  preside.  "While  we  doera  it  a  singular  blessing 
to  beliold  the  principles  of  free  government  uiifnldinp  among  us,  we 
cherisli  the  pleading  rcilectiuu  that  our  posterity  will  abio  liave  cause  to 
rejoieo  at  the  political  change  now  originating.  A  free  and  effleient  gov- 
ernment, wtidy  administered,  and  fostered  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
an  august  union  of  States,  ean  not  fail  to  render  tlie  citizens  of  tliis  wide 
extended  territory  securely  liappy  iu  the  possession  of  every  public 
blearing. 

"We  can  not  take  leave  sir,  without  oflTering  to  your  notice  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  esteem,  which  every  citizen  of  Vincennes  eonceives  he 
owes  to  the  merits  of  au  officer  (Major  Uamtramck)  who  lias  long  com- 
manded at  this  post  The  unsettled  utuation  of  things,  for  a  series  of 
years  previous  to  this  gratleman's  arrival,  tended  in  many  instances  to 
derange,  and  in  others  to  suspend,  the  operations  of  those  municipal 
customs  by  which  the  citizens  of  this  town  were  used  to  bo  governed. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  the  superintendence  of  their  civil 
regulations  to  Ifte  otteuf  who  happened  to  oommand  the  troops  posted 

among  them.  ITenee,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  and  from  the  frequent 
chancre  of  masters,  they  labore*!  under  heavy  and  various  grievances. 
But  the  judicious  and  humane  attention  paid  by  Major  Hamtramck, 
daring  his  whole  ooounand,  to  the  rights  and  fMings  every  individual 
craving  his  interpositiimt  demand^  and  wiU  alwi^  receive,  our  wannest 
aeknowledgementfi. 

*'Wc  beg  you,  sir,  to  assure  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United 
States  of  our  fld4ity  and  attachment;  and  that  mir  greatest  ambition  is 
to  de8er\'e  its  fostering  care,  ]>y  acting  the  part  of  good  citizens. 

"By  order,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  citiaens  of  Vincennes." 

It  took  two  days  for  Sargent  to  rise  to  the  emergency,  but  he  did  so 
then  in  the  following  reply: 


"Gentlemen:  Next  to  that  happiness  which  I  derive  from  a  con- 
seioosness  of  endeavoring  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  aoverogn  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  by  a  faithful  dUnharge  of  the  important 

trusts  committed  to  me,  is  the  grateful  plaudit  of  the  respectable  citizens 
of  this  territory  :  and  Ix'  assured,  gentlemen,  that  I  receive  it  from  the 
town  of  Vincennes,  upon  this  occasion,  with  singular  satisfaction. 

*'In  an  event  so  interesting  and  important  to  every  individnal  as  ia 

the  organization  of  civil  government,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  you  have 
been  deprived  of  the  wisdom  of  our  worthy  trovenior.  TTis  extensive 
abilities,  and  long  experience  in  the  honoral>lc  walks  of  public  life,  might 
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have  more  perfectly  established  that  system  which  promises  to  you  and 
posterity  saeh  political  blearingv.  It  is  certain,  gentlemen,  that  the  goT- 
•nmirat  of  the  United  States  is  most  congenial  to  the  dignity  of  hmnsii 
ntttare,  and  the  best  possible  palladium  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
mankind.  The  services  of  Major  Hamtramck  to  the  public,  and  his 
humane  attention  to  the  citizens  while  in  command  here,  have  been 
highly  meritorions;  and  it  is  with  gx«at  pieaanre  that  I  have  oflfeiaUy 
expressed  to  him  my  full  ap^nhfttion  thereof. 

"Your  dutiful  seutiinents  of  fidelity  atid  attachment  to  the  general 
government  of  the  Uuitcd  States,  shall  be  faithfully  trausmitt^d  to 
their  angust  president. 

"With  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  wellsre  of  Vin- 
cennes,  I  have  the  honor  to  he,  gentlemen, 

"Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"WiNTHBOP  SaBOBNT.'* 

The  people  had  oerasion  to  be  in  an  espeeially  rrrateful  frame  of  mind 
towards  Hamtramck,  for  he  had  just  performed  a  great  service  to  them. 
Their  corn  erop  of  die  preceding  year  had  been  completely  destroyed  by 
frost,  and  information  of  this  having  come  to  9t.  CSair,  he  had  written 
to  Hamtramck  from  Fort  Steuben  (at  Jefferson ville)  on  January  28, 
1790:  "It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  have  heard  of  the  scarcity  of  com 
which  reigns  in  the  settlemeuta  about  the  Post.  I  hope  it  has  been 
exaggerated;  bat  it  is  represented  to  ne  that,  unless  a  supply  of  that 
article  can  be  sent  forward,  the  people  must  actually  starve.  Com  can 
he  had  here  in  any  quantity;  but  can  the  people  pay  for  it?  I  entreat 
you  to  inquire  into  that  matter,  and  if  you  find  they  can  not  do  without 
it,  write  to  the  cootraetmr'a  agnit  here,  to  whom  I  will  give  orders  to 
send  forward  such  quantity  as  you  may  find  to  be  al^solutely  neeessarj-. 
They  must  pay  for  what  they  can  of  it ;  but  they  must  not  W  suffered  to 
perish ;  and  though  I  have  no  direct  authority  from  the  government  for 
this  purpose,  I  must  take  it  upon  myself." 

To  this  naintrainck  n»i)lied  on  March  19:  "I  have  this  day  sent  a 
boat  to  the  Falls  for  8(XI  bushels  of  com,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  are  in  a  starving  condition ;  so  much  so  that 
on  the  Uth  instant  a  woman,  a  hoy  of  ahont  thirteen,  and  a  gtil  of  abont 
seven  years  wwe  driven  to  the  woods  by  hunger,  and  poisoned  them^ 
selves  by  eatinp  some  wild  roots,  and  have  died  of  it."  " 

"While  Sarpent  and  the  Judiares  were  at  Vincenncs,  they  adopted  three 
laws;  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indiana;  one  prohibiting 
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the  iMile  of  liquor  to  soldiers;  and  one  "pruhibiting  every  species  of 
Kaming  for  money  or  other  property."  The  last  two  were  regarded 
infringemeut«  on  "pemonal  rights"  by  most  of  the  people  then  residing 
in  Indiana:  but  more  serious  trouble  was  at  hand.  The  Indians  wore 
becoming  very  trouhlewime.  There  had  In-cn  more  or  less  of  bntitilities 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
ti(»nary  war.  but  it  hnd  bivn  due  i-liiefly  t<»  the  lHules.sin»x<i  uf  individuals 
rather  than  to  any  formal  warfare.  In  July.  1790.  Judge  Innes  wrote  to 
the  War  Department  the  statement  that  since  1783  "more  than  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians — 


Anti-(! xMlil.lNCi  I. AW — Aiwhtkh  at  ViNrKS\»>,  Aiu.  4.  1790;  TimiK 

ErrK«T  Jan.  1.  1791 

that  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  horse's  had  been  taken  and  carried 
off.  with  other  property,  consisting  of  money,  merchandise,  household 
gocHls,  wearing  apparel,  etc..  of  great  value."  St.  Clair  had  been  in- 
•tnict»'«I  to  use  everj'  means  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  but  also  to  ex- 
tinguish as  soon  as  possible  the  Indian  title  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi, 
and  hs  far  north  as  parallel  forty-one.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Indians 
did  not  want.  .^t.  Clair  summoned  them  to  a  treaty  at  Fort  Ilarmar  on 
January-  9.  17H9;  but  very  few  came,  and  he  proceed«*d  to  treat  with 
Ihirty-one  that  did  come,  who  were  supposed  to  represent  six  of  the 
principal  we«tem  trilics.  and  who  confirmed  the  ccsxions  made  previoufjy 
at  Fort  Mclntonh.  liut  the  triU>s  utterly  repudiated  this  treaty,  saying 
that  signer*  were  not  even  chiefn — which  was  %*erj'  true.    There  was  an 
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intmediate  inemase  of  dcpredatious,  the  aitnatum  growing  worse  through 
1789  and  1790.  In  the  spring  of  1790  Major  Hamtramek  aent  Antoine 

Gamelin  up  the  Wabash  with  speeclit-s  from  Governor  St.  flair  to  the 
various  tribes.  He  received  scant  satisfaction.  It  was  evident  tliat  the 
IndiaBa  were  receiving  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  British,  who 
atiU  held  Detroit  and  other  points  on  the  lalcca.  The  only  eoniae  open 
wa.s  to  punish  the  Indians,  and  for  thia  puipoae  an  expedition  waa  pre«- 
parcti  under  command  of  Gen.  Harmar. 

On  September  30,  1790,  he  left  Fort  Wa^liiugton  (at  Cineiunati) 
with  1,453  men,  of  whom  820  were  regalan,  and  tiie  remainder  militia 
and  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  Yixginia.  The  irret^ii 
lars  ijicludf'd  many  boys  and  old  men ;  they  were  poorly  amied  and 
equipped;  and  there  was  the  iusubordiuation  among  them  that  commonly 
diaraetoriaed  fkontier  troopa.  Thejr  reached  Eflmmgi  (Fort  Wayne) 
and  fouid  it  recently  deserted.  On  October  18,  Col.  Trotter,  of  the 
militia  was  sent  out  with  300  men  to  look  for  the  Indians  but  returned 
without  finding  more  than  two.  There  was  rivalry  between  Trotter  and 
C6L  Hardin,  and  the  latter  aaked  to  go  out  with  the  same  eoaunand  <m 
the  190l  He  led  his  men  into  an  ambush ;  all  of  the  militia  hat  nine  ran 
away;  and  Hardin  got  hack  with  a  loss  of  all  but  half-a-dozen  of  his 
regulars,  and  a  number  of  the  militia.  After  destroying  a  large  amount 
of  crops  <m  the  20th  and  21at,  Harmar  was  asked  by  Hardin  for  permis- 
aton  to  go  bade  with  a  detachment  of  militia  pi^ed  by  himadf,  and 
surprise  the  Indians,  who  he  thought  would  return  to  their  village  as 
soon  as  the  troops  left.  Harmar  finally  consented,  and  Hardin  went 
back  with  four  hundred  men.  They  found  the  Indians,  but  the  militia 
oflloen  were  deeoyed  into  aeparating  tiieir  comman«h  hy  Indiana  appar« 
ently  in  flight,  and  then  met  a  general  attack  in  ffhieh  the  militia  again 
fled  and  the  regulars  were  almost  exterminated.  Hardin  wanted  Harmar 
to  go  back  with  the  entire  army,  but  he  declined,  as  he  was  short  of 
anppliea,  and  the  militia  wen  now  eomplelflly  demoraliaed.  The  army 
'  had  destroyed  im  Tillages*  over  20,000  bushels  of  oom,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  heansr,  pumpkins,  hay,  and  other  Indian  property ;  but  they  had 
lost  183  killed  and  31  wounded,  and  had  left  the  belief  with  the  Indians 
that  they  had  driven  the  Amerieana  hadt.  Aa  to  thia  fighting,  the 
Americana  at  the  time,  and  our  writers  since  then,  have  failed  to  credit 
the  result  as  largely  as  they  should  to  the  Indian  leadership.  The  Little 
Turtle  was  in  command.  When  the  troops  first  reached  Kikiungi,  the 
warriors  were  absoit  on  ^eir  fall  hunt,  and  in  first  day'a  fighting 
The  Little  Turtle  was  able  to  get  only  one  hundred  ct  them  together;  bat 
they  came  in  rapidly,  and  on  the  last  day  his  forces  were  equal  to  the 
.euen^'.   But  while  the  whites  did  not  understand  his  ability,  he  had 
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gabled  ft  rqratation  with  the  fadiam  that  nade  •  new  en  in  Indian 

warfare. 

Th«'  nef«wit_\  i»f  tr<>tting  food  to  replace  what  had  Wen  di  stniyc.!  and 
the  (ieaire  for  rvvengv,  made  the  Indian  hostilities  worae  thau  before. 
In  FMponaa  to  appaala  for  prolMtion,  GongrcH  aathonaad  another  ngi- 
ment  to  be  raised,  bringing  the  standing  army  up  to  three  thousand  men, 
and  Virginia  directed  an  expedition  from  Kentoei^  under  Brig.  Qen. 


vix*  or  TMt  aAvatt  vonaa 


"•\\    .       ^  (rtMAMi*  VflcAVAVflt  '••'^ 

\\\  ™*  -   r«    ■  •  •  •  *  *      •  •  .        -  • 


Srrr  nr  F«»rt  W\yn»:  is  17'»0 
(From  drawing  h.v  Major  Denny,  with  liarmar's  forres^ 


Cbarira  Hratt.  Seott  marrhrd  for  the  Wabaiih  towm  on  Mar  23.  with 

Home  eiirht  hundnnl  mounted  men.   lie  rporhfd  Wea  Prairie  on  June  t» 

•writ  <l<-tai'hmfnf s  tn  ntta<-k  Brnall  vill«t!t»«5.  arid  pr»'Wi»-d  on  with  his  main 
f<»n>e  to  the  main  viIUi|n>  of  Ouiatanon.  on  the  )>ankK  of  the  \Val>aidi. 
If  in  adranee  rraehed  it  in  time  to  destroy  flre  eanue  loadu  of  Indiana,  the 
\ns\  Xn  try  to  m.-.s  tl  .■  river  to  the  Kteltapoo  town  on  the  north  aide.  The 
Wahawh  wa.^  rt<Mxit<|  liy  n^'-tut  rain*  an<1  «r>me  tirrn*  was  |o>it  }»*'fnri'  trtw»pn 
eimld  fret  aeroKK  and  take  the  Kirkapn<i  town.  On  the  evrnuig  of  the 
2nd  I4.  Vn\.  WilkiniifNi  wan  aent  with  36(1  men  to  de^roy  the  town 
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known  aa  Krthtipecanunk,  at  th«  nonth  of  the  Tippecanoe  River,  which 
he  arcompliahed.   Of  thia  place  Scott  aagps:  **Maoy  of  the  inhabitaBtS 

of  this  villaffc  wcrt-  French,  atul  liv.-d  in  a  state  of  civil i/at inn  Hy  the 
hooka,  letters,  and  other  documenta  found  there,  it  ia  evident  that  place 
was  in  dow  eonncetian  with,  ud  dependent  on,  Detroit.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  eom,  a  variety  of  household  gooda,  peltry,  and  other  aitielaik  were 
bnrncd  with  this  villaKC,  which  consistc(l  of  nU^n^  seventy  houses,  many 
of  them  well  tiniahed."  On  June  4.  having  dcntroycd  all  the  crop* 
found,  Soott  started  on  hia  return,  and  reached  the  Falls  on  the  14th 
"without  the  looi  of  a  single  man  by  the  enemy,  and  five  cnif  wooaded; 
having  ki!lc<l  thirty-two.  chiefly  warriors  of  size  and  figure,  and  taken 
fifty-eight  prisoners."  Sixteen  of  the  older  prisoners  were  relea.«»ed, 
with  warning  U  tters  to  the  other  Indians.  The  remainder  were  taken  to 
the  Palls,  and  held  until  their  tribes  made  peaee,  whidi  proved  a  mjr 
efficacious  mode  of  procetlure. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  put  in  command  of  the  main  Pxpf<lition,  which 
was  to  move  from  Fort  Washington  in  the  fall.  On  August  1.  a  force  of 
525  men  under  Brig.  Gen.  James  WiUnnson  was  started  for  another 
attack  on  the  Wabash  towns.  They  struck  the  Eel  River  town.  Kinapi- 
kwomakwa.  on  the  7th.  Ilaviiip  d«»stroycd  it.  hihI  the  crops  which  had 
been  replanted  at  Ouiatanon  and  Kethtipecanunk,  and  alao  destroyed  a 
Kiekapoo  town  of  thirty  houses,  west  of  Oniatanon,  Wilkinson  retamed, 
reaching  the  Falls  on  the  21st.  The  Indiana  were  taking  note  of  St 
flair's  preparations,  and  de<i<lfd  not  to  wait  for  another  destriK-tion  of 
their  crops.  St.  Clair's  advance  moved  twenty-tive  miles  northward  in 
September,  and  built  Port  Hamilton.  On  October  4.  it  advaneed  fbrty> 
two  miles,  and  built  Fort  Jefferson.  On  October  24  the  army  moved 
forward,  and  on  XoveniJ^T  mn-hed  the  headwaters  of  the  Wahash 
where  Fort  Kwrovery  waa  afterwards  built.  The  Indians  aliw  were 
moving.  By  the  efforts  of  The  Little  Turtle,  Paehganteihilaa.  the  great 
Delaware  war  chief.  Blue  Jacket  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  others,  1.400 
warriors  had  l«»  en  frathen'<l  nn  the  prairie  south  of  Kikinntri  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  There  was  some  dissension  as  to  who  should  have  the 
ehief  command,  but  it  was  awarded  to  The  Little  Turtle.  He  organised 
his  forces  by  dividing  them  into  squads  or  nit  ss4's  of  twenty  eadi.  and 
each  s^piad  into  five  luinrls  of  fuiir  eneli.  \vli<>  art.d  as  hunters  for  the 
mesa  one  day  each  in  rotation.  These  hunters  were  to  bring  in  at  noon 
whatever  game  they  killed,  and  ao  the  armj  was  mpplied.  They  marehed 
to  meet  the  advani  ing  enemy.  On  the  night  of  Novemlvr  they  en  pt 
e|o«4C  in  a^niit  St.  Clair's  onmp.  and  prei>ared  for  atta<  k.  They  watched 
the  soldiers  parade  at  daylight,  and  as  they  dis|>crse<l  for  breakfast, 
about  six  oVloek,  The  Little  Turtle  gave  the  signal  for  attaek.  The 
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pinptl  a  reputation  with  the  ludiam  that  made  a  new  era  in  Indian 
warfare. 

The  nevetiaity  of  letting  footl  to  replaoe  what  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  deHire  for  revengv,  made  the  Indian  ho«tilitieH  worse  than  before. 
In  niiponjje  to  appeahi  for  proteetion,  Confrrem  authorized  another  re^- 
ment  to  be  niise<l,  bringing  the  standing  artny  up  to  three  thouHand  men, 
and  Virginia  directed  an  expedition  from  Kentucky  under  Brig.  Gen. 


Snr  or  K<»kt  Wwnk  in  1790 
'  Kn>m  (IrHwing  hy  .Mujor  D«'tiiiy,  with  llHnnttr\  fon-eti  i 


Chnrlrs  Sritff     S<-ott  man-hid  for  the  Walmsh  towns  on  May  2: 
<Minn-  I'ipht  hiitninMl  ni)iunt«>i!  mt-n.    n»'  n-af-h'vl  WVa  Prairie  on 
M>rit  ti<-tn<-hm<MitH  tn  nttn<'k  niiihII  vil)ngr«,  and  pniw*^!  nn  with  h. 
forre  to  tli«*  mniti  villairr  of  Ouiulanon.  on  the  )>anka  of  the  V. 
Mi"»  ndvancf  n-a -hftl  if  in  timi*  to  d«"stniy  five  canfie  loadn  of  Ind 
hint  to  try  III  i-nivs  ihi»  riviT  to  th*-  Kicka|»oo  town  on  the  north  •• 
WttliH-^h        tliKxIiMl  hy  riHfiit  raiiiM.  and  mm*'  time  wa«  lout  Ix  . 
••iiiilil        ni'n»sji  MMi!  tftki'  tin-  Kickap<Tfi  town.    On  the  ereniti, 
■Jti.l  1.1    <'<'l    \Vilkiii>iiri  wa»  ••••tit  with  :W  iih'm  to  dentroy  ' 
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Washington,  and  oarn|>e(l 
H'T*-  the  aame  procww  of 
•  i>t  that  th^re  mpp^arcd  to 
I  iitinubment  for  drunk«'n- 
.  riiisNionen  were  put  off  hy 
■  I  hopelew.    Meanwhile  it 
:  *''>!.  Hardin,  who  had  been 
.■»  for  the  Indiana,  had  \>^n 
«:.  "-d  bej-ond  Fort  A-ftrrmn 
t     aiixilari<^  in  inii<!<^  and 

>.at  •/  lf'j<^l  rffiM  4«  M  ftAy 
.  .•»•.  i.        "that  or  •o*k:n2." 
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Indians  k»pt  undw  eovw,  and  maintamed  a  eootuiuoiu  and  nravderoos 
rifle  fire.  The  troopa  were  pat  in  pontion,  and  fired  inefleetaal  voUeja 

at  their  concealed  foes.  Repeati.'d  bayonet  charges  were  made,  but  the 
Indians  simply  fell  back  before  them,  while  others  poured  a  deadly  fire 
into  the  flanks  of  the  charging  squadrons.  The  Indians  made  special 
targets  of  officers  and  artillerymen.  By  half  past  eight  the  army  was 
helpless.  The  artillon,-  was  silenced.  Most  of  the  officers  were  dead,  and 
those  remaining  saw  that  the  only  hope  was  in  retreat.  A  charge  opened 
the  way  to  the  road,  and  the  militia  made  their  way  out,  followed  by  the 
regulars.  Ever^'thing  was  abandoned.  The  retreat  beeame  a  vont,  and 
althon^  the  Ibdians  poisned  for  only  about  fonr  miks^  it  oontinned 
until  Fort  Jefferson  was  reached,  after  sunset. 

This  was  the  greatest  defeat  ever  inflicted  on  American  troops  by 
Indians.  The  Little  Tnrtle  had  beaten  a  force  snperior  to  his  own,  prob* 
ably  fifty  per  cent,  greater,  on  their  own  ground,  with  a  loss  of  37  officers 
and  593  men  killed,  and  31  officers  and  242  men  wounded.  He  had 
captured  all  their  artillery,  camp  equipage  and  supplies,  valued  at 
$:32,SOO,  with,  much  private  property.  He  had  stopped  for  the  time 
beii^r  the  invasion  of  his  eoontiy.  War  partica  soon  appeared  aU  along 
the  frontiers,  and  many  of  the  settlements  not  adjacent  to  the  forts  were 
abandoned.  St.  Clair  resigned  his  position  as  Major  General.  President 
Washington  asked  Congress  for  three  more  regiments  of  infantiy  and  a 
aqfoadron  of  horse.  Then  was  oppodtipn  on  aeeount  irf  fJie  poverty  of 
the  nation,  and  it  WBs  even  proposed  to  abandon  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, but  that  received  little  favor.  Congress  provided  for  an  army  of 
5,000  men,  and  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  was  put  in  command.  Com- 
missioners were  appohated  to  try  to  settle  the  matter  peaeeably,  who 
made  their  way  to  the  Indians  through  Canada;  but  the  Indians  refnoed 
any  terms  but  withdrawal  from  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio. 

Wayne  came  to  Pittsburg  in  June,  1792,  and  began  organizing  his 
army.  It  was  a  slow  and  difieolt  task.  Drilb  were  fnoessant,  and  eoorta 
martial  were  almost  as  common  as  police  courts  are  now.  His  Orderly 
Book  presents  the  most  remarkable  record  of  discipline  that  was  ever 
given  to  an  American  army.**  The  chief  ofifenses  punished  were  products 
of  the  persenal  indcpendenee  of  the  frontiersmen,  mutiny,  diarespeet  to 
officers  and  desertion.  Punishments  were  severe.  The  limit  of  one  hun- 
dred lashes  was  frequently  administered  before  the  army  on  parade. 
Tjike  TIamtramck,  Wayne  found  this  insufficient,  and  tried  dividing  the 
hundred  lashes  through  four  successive  days,  and  using  a  cat  of  wires. 
This  did  not  soffiee  to  stop  desertion,  and  a  nnmber  of  offenders  were 

i«  It  is  given  in  full  in  Hicb.  Pion.  and  HUt  ColL,  VoL  34,  pp.  341-733. 
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shot  before  the  arniy,  and  several  were  hanged,  lu  the  effort  to  improve 
tnarksmanship,  rivalrj-  \va«  encouraged  Iwtween  the  riflemen  and  the 
infantry,  though  the  latter  were  instructed  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Iwyonet. 
Orders  wen-  given  to  "awanl  as  a  l)Ounty  one  Ciill  of  WhiHkcy  to  the 
be8t  shot,  or  niarlcKman.  and  a  half  Gill  to  the  Second  l)e8t  of  the  Infantry 
and  a  like  quantity  to  the  first  and  Se<-ond  be«t  of  the  Riflem«>n.  Pro- 
vidr«l  always  that  should  th.'  hifantr\s  shutt  l>»>  l»«>tter  than  tho«*c  of  the 
rifle,  then  the  Riflemen  nhall  forfeit  any  claim  to  I»ounty  for  that  days 
practice.*'  The  dragoons  were  taugljt  to  rely  on  the  sahre.   In  the  spring 


The  H.vtti.k  of  tmk  Kai.i.k.v  TtMBJuts 
(From  a  painting) 


of  1793  Wayne  moved  down  the  river  to  Fort  Washington,  and  camped 
juKt  below  Cincinnati  at  Ilobson's  Choice."  Here  the  same  process  of 
discipline  was  continued  until  Octol)er  7,  except  that  there  appeared  to 
be  more  opportunity  for  getting  liquor,  and  punishment  for  drunken- 
new  became  more  fre<jucnt.  The  treaty  commisaioners  were  put  off  by 
the  Indians  until  August,  and  then  returned  hopeless.  Meanwhile  it 
had  been  learned  that  Major  Trueman  and  Col.  Hardin,  who  had  Im-cu 
»ent  from  Fort  Washington  with  |)cace  talk*  for  the  Indians,  had  been 
taken  and  murden^d  by  them.  Wayne  advanced  bey«>nd  Fort  .I«"ffer9on 
by  October  23,  with  2,600  regidars,  and  400  auxilaries,  in  guides  and 


•»  Th*  Iroop*  trinl  to  rrt»n«  thr  ri'^vr,  but  on  ■rrount  of  i1ck>«1  couM  do  »  only 
•t  |iUr^',  which  ron(WH{iientlr  ira«  HoliM>n't  cboiic,  i.  r.,  "that  or  nothing." 
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mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky.  The  main  body  of  volunteers  had 
not  arriTed;  the  army  was  largely  ineapaeitated  by  an  epidemie  <tf 

influenza;  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season. fw  an  effective eampaign;  ao 
Wayne  sont  the  volunteers  hack  and  wintered  at  the  forts,  eonstnioting 
Fort  Greenville  and  Fort  Recovery.  These  moves  disquieted  the  hostile 
Indiana,  wlio  had  not  been  able  to  find  an  opening  for  attack  on  Wayne 's 
amy,  their  ooly  aoeeeai  being  the  eaptore  of  a  wagon  tiain  on  Oetdber 
17.  Some  of  them  sent  a  message  to  Wayne  expressing:  a  desire  to  make 
peace,  but  they  evaded  his  proposals,  and  if  their  intentions  were  ever 
sincere,  they  were  changed  by  a  new  complication. 

In  1793  the  IVench  Revolution  was  holding  llie  attentifm  of  the 
world,  and  the  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Genet,  was  holding  the 
attention  of  the  United  StaJes  hy  his  extraordinary'  assumptions  of  power 
and  open  criticism  of  the  President  for  not  joining  France  in  a  war  on 
Eni^d.  The  people  of  the  west  were  not  nearly  ao  mneh  ahoehed  1^. 
the  bloody  work  of  the  guillotine  as  they  were  by  the  massacre  of  their 
wives  and  children  by  the  allies  of  En^Hand.  Genet  easily  indueed  num- 
bers of  western  men  to  join  in  his  scheme  for  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
aettlemente  on  the  Mianaeippi,  and  when  Preaidoit  Waehington  called 
on  Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  it,  the 
latter  flatly  answered  that  he  had  "little  inelination  to  take  an  active 
part  iu  punishing  or  restraining  any  of  my  fellow  citizens  for  a  supposed 
intention,  only  to  gratify  or  remove  the  feara  of  the  nbSater  to  a  prine^ 
who  openfy  withholda  firom  na  an  invalnable  right,  and  who  aeeretly 
instigates  apainst  us  a  most  savage  and  eruel  enemy."  So  tense  was  the 
feeling  that  on  February  10,  1794,  at  Quebec,  Lord  Dorchester,  the 
Governor  General,  told  a  delegation  of  Indians,  "he  should  not  be  anr* 
priaed  if  Oveat  Britain  and  the  United  Statea  were  at  war  in  the  eourae 
of  a  year."  Early  in  the  spring,  a  messenger  came  to  the  hostile  Indians 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Manmee.  from  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  an  offer  of  as.sislaiice  from  them.  In  April,  three  com- 
paniea  of  Britiah  aoldiers  were  aent  from  Detroit  and  boilt  a  fort  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee.  These  conditions  determined  the  Indians  to 
accept  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It  may  also  be  noted  in  pn.ssinp  that  they 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  anti-Federalist  sentiment  in 
the  West. 

On  -Tutio  30  The  Little  Turtle  approached  Fort  Recovery  with  a 

force  of  1,500  men.  part  of  whom  were  whites  in  disguise,  expecting  to 

find  the  cannon  taken  from  St.  Clair,  and  use  them  against  the  fort ;  but 

the  Amerieana  had  foond  them,  and  they  were  mounted  in  the  fort.  But 

they  intercepted  a  convoy  of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons  who  were 

retnming  to  the  fort,  and  overwhelmed  them,  killing  five  'oiBcera  and 
ft 
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seventeen  men,  and  wounding  thirty,  besides  killing  and  woiindingr  ciphty- 
one  boms  and  capturing  204.  They  then  attacked  the  fort  for  about 
twenty-fonr  hornn,  hut  finding  that  their  rifiev  had  no  dfeet  thej  with- 
drew. A  division  arose  among  them.  A  part  wished  to  atta<  k  Wayne*8 
army.  The  Little  Turtle  opposed  this,  saving  that  it  was  iisoh  ss  to  try  to 
nirprise  "a  chief  who  always  slept  with  one  eye  open,"  and  that  he  was 
too  ftrong  to  fight  in  the  opm.  He  urged  that  they  get  between  him  and 
the  86ttlement>,  eat  off  his  COnvoyR,  and  leave  him  stranded  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  overruled,  and  even  accused  of  towardite.  On  July  26, 
Oen.  Scott  arrived  at  Qreenville  with  1,600  mounted  volunteers  from 
Kentnelgr;  and  on  the  2BQl  Wayne  advaneed.  Twenty-fonr  miles  north 
of  IVirt  Beeovery  he  hoilt  a  amall  fort  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and 
advanced  again  on  Anpust  4.  On  the  8th  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Auglaize,  and  here  built  Fort  Defiance.  From  here  he  sent  a  last  mes- 
sage to  the  Indians,  advising  them  to  come  in  and  make  peace.  The 
messenger  returned  on  the  sixteenth,  with  a  request,  tw  a  delay  of  ten 
days;  but  "Wayne  had  started  for  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the  15th.  At 
that  point  he  erected  a  light  »to«^kade  for  his  stores  and  baggapt".  and  on 
the  20th  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  Five  miles  out,  in  a  tangle  of  fallen 
timber,  eanaed  by  a  toniado,  more  than  1,400  Indiana  with  70  white 
allies,  were  lying  in  ambush.  The  advance  guard  received  a  heavy  fire 
which  caused  it  to  recoil,  hut  the  first  line  promptly  charged,  rousing 
the  Indians  with  the  bayonet  and  tiring  at  short  range.  The  battle  was 
fonght  as  it  had  been  nlieaTsed  time  and  again  in  drills,  except  that  the 
charge  of  the  first  line  was  so  impetuous  that  the  second  line  oould  not 
cfltfh  up,  and  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  around  to  out  off  retreat, 
did  not  reach  its  position  in  time.  Driven  over  two  miles  through  the 
timber,  and  refnsed  admi^ion  to  the  British  fort,  the  Indians  scattered 
in  every  direction,  and  offered  no  farther  resistance. 

For  three  days  the  army  destroyed  Indian  property  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  British  trading  houses  within  pistol  shot  of  the  British  fort, 
which  had  a  garrison  of  250  regulars  and  200  militia.  On  the  22nd 
Major  Campbell  prateeted  against  *'theae  insnlta  yon  have  offmd  to  the 
British  flag,"  and  Wayne  replied  with  a  demand  for  him  to  withdraw 
from  our  territory.  This  Campbell  declined  to  do,  but  he  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  27tb  the  army  returned  to 
Fort  Defiance,  destroying  riUagea  and  eonifields  '*for  abont  fifty  milee 
on  each  side  of  the  Maumee."  This  work  of  destruct  ion  was  earned  on 
in  every  direction  for  about  a  month.  On  September  14  the  army  reached 
Kikiungi,  and  liy  October  22  completed  a  strong  fort  at  that  point.  Col. 
Hamtramek,  who  had  served  with  distinetimi  in  this  campaiga,  waa  put 
in  command,  and  named  the  new  stmcture  Port  Wayne.  The  garrison 
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included  four  compauiuti  u£  infantry'  aud  oue  of  artillery,  aud  "fifteen 
xonnds  of  eauum"  were  fired  on  takbg  poMeanon  of  the  fort  This 
first  Amerietn  fort  was  replaced  hj  a  new  one  in  1814.  The  remainder 
of  the  army  started  on  it«  return  march  to  Greenville  on  Octolxr  28. 
On  November  19,  John  Jay  concluded  his  treaty  with  Lford  Qrenville,  by 
whksh  Greet  Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  and  garriMma  torn 
all  places  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  by  June  1, 1796; 
and  the  Indian.s,  now  assured  that  they  would  have  no  further  support 
from,  the  British,  came  to  Wayne  at  Greenville  during  the  winter  of 
1794-6  and  made  tentative  treaties  of  peace,  agreeing  to  xetani  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  make  a  definitive  treaty.  Aeeordingly  1,130  ehieb 
and  warriors  sjathcred  there,  and  in  councils  held  from  June  16  to  Augrust 
10,  surrendered  most  of  Ohio,  the  southeast  comer  of  Indiana,  including 
the  Whitewater  valley,  and  tracts  at  Fort  Wayne,  Little  River,  Ooiata- 
non,  Vineennes,  and  Clark's  Grant.  It  was  a  magnificent  eraelusion  of  a 
most  diflBcult  task  by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  hb  8er\'icc  was  hailed  with 
applause  by  Con{^res.s  and  hy  the  publie.  He  was  made  sole  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  receiver  of  the  ceded  Dritiiih  posts.  The 
posts  wefo  not  aetually  evaenated  until  July  11,  when  Fort  Miamis,  be- 
low the  rapids  of  the  Manmee,  was  t^ken  po.sse.s^on  of  by  Col.  Hamtramck, 
and  Detroit  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Moses  Porter,  who  had  been  sent  with 
sixty-five  men  by  Hamtramck  for  that  purpose.  Hamtramck  arrived  at 
Detrmt.  and  took  command  there  on  Joly  18.  Having  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  the  posts,  Wayne  started  back  to  the  East.  Burnet 
says  his  departure  was  hastened  by  unfounded  charges  that  had  been 
preferred  against,  him.  On  his  passage  throned  Lake  Erie  he  had  an 
attaek  of  gout  of  the  stomach,  from  whidi  he  died.  He  was  bnried  at 
Preoqne  Isle,  but  in  1809  his  remains  were  removed  to  his  native  home, 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery-  of  St.  T>avid's  Church,  Chester  Countj',  Penn. 

In  1796  Confrress  passed  an  act  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  lands 
to  which  the  Indians  had  ceded  title,  but  by  this  law  only  the  alternate 
townships  were  divided  into  seetioiis,  and  tim  othos  were  to  be  wid  by 
qnarter-townships.  However,  there  was  an  abundance  of  land  to  select 
from,  and  settlers  who  were  not  able  to  buy  a  section  could  club  together 
in  the  purchase  and  divide  the  laud  among  themselves  later.  Popula- 
tion came  in  rapidly,  and  of  coarse  a  largo  part  at  H  was  drawn  to  the 
large  pnints  of  the  Ohio  and  Miami  companies,  where  established  settle- 
ments afforded  soriip  of  the  conveniences  of  civili7j»tion.  The  Scioto 
Company — composed  of  Col.  Duer's  "principal  characters" — sent  Joel 
Barlow  to  Franoe,  where^  aeoording  to  Vdney,  he  dlstribitted  oiEvalan 
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offering  land  for  five  shillings  an  acre  in  "a  climate  healthy  and  de- 
lightful; scarcely  such  a  thing  as  frost  in  winter;  a  river,  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  'Beautiful,'  abounding  in  fish  of  enormous  size;  magnificent 
forests  of  a  tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which  yields  can- 
dles; venison  in  abundance,  without  foxes,  wolves,  lions  or  tigers;  no 
taxes  to  pay;  no  military  enrollments;  no  quarters  to  find  for  soldiers." 
Lured  by  this  picture,  a  number  of  Parisians  whose  education  had  been 


French  Settlers  Clearing  Laxd  at  Galliopolis 
(From  an  old  cut) 


limitetl  to  city  life,  invested  in  these  lands,  and  came  to  settle  on  them. 
They  found  a  primeval  forest  to  overcome,  and  their  inexperience  caused 
a  large  amount  of  amusement  to  their  American  neighbors.  It  was 
claimed  that  they  used  to  tie  ropes  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  part 
of  them  pull  on  the  ropes  while  the  rest  hacked  at  the  trunk  with  hatchets 
and  axes.  And  when  a  tree  was  dowii,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of 
it  otherwise,  they  dug  a  trench  and  buried  it.  The  place  was  malarial, 
and  worse  than  all,  the  Scioto  Company  had  not  paid  for  the  lands. 
Congress  came  to  the  relief  of  the  victims  in  179.'>  with  a  grant  of  24,000 
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aera  of  laud  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandy,  known  as  the 
inrcndi  Onmt 

Another  echo  of  the  Ordinance  days  came  in  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve.  Coimoi-tieut  had  insisted  on  having  both  the  title  and  the 
jurisdictiuu  of  a  tract  of  land  as  large  as  the  State  under  her  sea  to  sea 
eharter,  tnitil  the  Union  was  threatoied  with  disraptioo.  After  the 
other  colonies  reluctantly  anbmitted,  Connecticut  granted  500,000  acnse 
of  it  to  her  people  to  compensate  for  property  destroyed  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  this  tract  was  known  as  "the  Sufferers  Lands"  or 
"The  Fin  Laoda.'*  The  veat  of  the  naerve  waa  aold  to  a  syndicate  for 
$1,200,000.  The  proprietors  had  ideaa  of  erecting  a  state  of  New  Cm- 
nectieut,  bnt  when  Gov.  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  iiiehicU'  them  in  one  of 
his  new-made  counties,  the  controversy  developed  the  fact  that  their 
titles  were  in  danger.  They  appealed  to  Connecticut  to  assert  jurisdic- 
tion and  organise  them  aa  a  eocintj,  hut  Connectient  had  all  ahe  ooold 
get  out  of  the  lands,  and  ignored  them.  Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Congress  relieved  them  by  a  scheme  of  interchange  of  deeds 
between  Connecticut  and  the  United  States,  devised  by  John  Marshall, 
and  the  Western  Reaerre  was  turned  over  to  Northwest  Territory.*^ 
The  chief  immigration  to  Indiana  in  thb  period  was  in  the  Whitewater 
valley,  Clark's  Grant  and  about  Vincennea 

The  provision  of  the  Ordinance  that  caused  the  most  trouble  to  the 
FVenefa  settlers  was  that  concerning  alaveiy.  On  June  30,  1789,  Bar* 
tholomew  Tardiveau,  one  of  the  principal  residents  of  Caholda,  wrote  to 
(Governor  St.  Clair  informing  him  that  a  report  had  been  circulated  in 
the  Illinois  settlements  that  as  soon  as  the  Governor  arrived  all  the, 
alares  would  be  freed,  in  eonseqnenee  of  which  many  persona  had  aaeri- 
Heed  their  lands  and  removed  to  St.  Tenuis.  He  stated  that  while  east 
reeently  he  had  hrniiprht  the  matter  before  memlx-rs  of  Congress,  and 
that  they  had  a.ssured  him  that  the  slavery  clause  was  not  intended  to 
be  retroactive,  and  that  Congress  would  adopt  a  resolution  to  that  effeet, 
but  it  was  not  done.  He  urged  the  Governor  to  get  such  a  deelaiation 
from  Congress,  and  if  possible  to  <ret  a  repeal  of  the  slavery  provisOw 
St.  Clair  did  not  comply  with  his  request,  but  a-ssurcd  hira  that  he  also 
understood  the  provision  not  to  be  retroactive. In  his  report  to  Preai- 
dent  Washington  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Illinoia  eonntoy  in  1790,  St 
Clair  said:  "St.  T/Oviis  is  the  most  flourishing  village  of  the  Spsniards 
•  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  has  l)ecn  greatly  advanced  by 

the  people  who  abandoned  the  American  side.    To  that  they  were  in- 


»  HiasdalA'ta  Old  NertilwMk,  pp.  S6B<88. 
!•  8t  Glair  Pipsn,  ToL  2,  pp.  117-119. 
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doced,  partly  by  the  oppression  ihey  suffered,  and  partly  by  the  fear  of 
iflung  their  riaves,  wUeh  thqr  had  been  taught  to  bdieve  would  be  all 

set  free  on  the  establishment  of  the  American  government.  Much  pains 
had  indeed  been  taken  to  ineuleate  that  belief  (particularly  by  a  Mr. 
Moi^an,  of  New  Jersey)  and  a  general  desertion  of  the  country  had  like 
to  have  beoi  the  eonaeqaenee.  The  erastnietion  that  was  grran  to  tiiat 
part  of  the  Ordinance  which  declares  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntar>'  servitude,  was.  that  it  did  not  jyro  to  the  emaneipation  of  the 
daves  they  were  in  posbessiou  of  and  had  obtained  under  the  laws  by 
whieh  they  had  formerly  beat  governed,  but  was  intended  simply  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  others.  In  this  construction,  I  hope,  the 
intentions  of  Cong^ress  have  not  been  misunderstood,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  were  quieted  by  it.  But  the  circomstance  that  slaves 
eannot  be  introdneed  will  prevent  many  people  tarn  xetuming  who 
eanieetly  wish  to  return,  both  from  a  dislike  of  the  Spanidi  Goveniment 
and  that  the  countrj'  itself  is  much  less  desirable  than  on  the  American 
side.  Could  they  be  allowed  to  bring  them  back  with  them,  all  those 
who  retired  from  that  cause  would  return  to  a  man. " 

Wadiington  iwesumably  eoneurred  in  this  view,  for  St.  C9air  steadily 
adJiered  to  it  thereafter.  In  a  letter  to  Luke  Decker,  of  Vincennes, 
October  11,  1793,  he  said  he  was  "more  and  more  confirmed"  in  this 
opinion,  and  compared  it  to  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  slave  trade, 
wiiieh  prevented  further  importatHm  of  ataves,  without  interfering  with 
those  already  in  the  country.  The  question  did  not  come  to  a  decisiim 
in  the  courts  of  the  Northwest  Territory  so  far  as  is  known,  but  there 
was  an  approach  towards  it  in  1794.  Judge  Turner  had  gone  to  Vin- 
oennca  to  hold  eonrt,  and  there  became  involved  in  a  qnarrd  with  Henry 
Vanderburgh,  then  probate  judge  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  Enoz 
Coiuity.  and  Cnpt.  Abner  Prior,  aetinp  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  on  the  Wabash.  An  application  was  made  to  Turner  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  two  slavea  held  by  Ysnderburgh, 
whereupon  the  slaves  were  kidnaped  and  removed  from  the  juriadietion 
of  the  court.  Turner  wrote  to  St.  Olair  that  the  kidnapers  "were  em- 
ployed by  Vanderburgh  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry  away  two  nefrroes,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  are  free  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Territory,  and 
who,  being  held  by  him  as  slaves,  hss  applied  to  me  for  the  writ  of 
hahea.s  corpus,  in  jiffirmance  of  their  freedom."  TTc  wanted  Var.drr 
burgh's  commission  revoked.  St.  Clair  declined,  and  wrote  to  Turner 
the  fullest  statement  of  his  views  on  the  question  that  has  been  preserved. 
He  said:  ''Permit  me  sir,  to  offer  you  my  opinion  upon  the  snbjeet, 
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uliinh  is  shortly  this:  thnt  th'-  d'cluratinn  in  our  C'onstitiitidn.  that  there 
khall  be  no  slavery  nor  luvoluuUu-}-  servitude  iu  the  Territory,  applies  to, 
and  can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  hy,  thoee  slaves  who  may  have  been 
imported  since  the  eaUMishment  of  that  Constitution.  Slavery  was 
establisheil  in  that  countrj*  when  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  Fram'*-. 
It  was  continued  when  it  fell  under  that  of  Great  Britain;  and,  again. 
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nnder  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  whieh  it  wat  eonaidered  by 
that  State  until  the  revtion  tberrof  mail*'  to  CotifrnsM;  and  wbethi  r  thnt 
coM<»lnietii>n  of  th»-  State  was  ill  or  well  fornn^i.  th.*  a'-'-»'}>tntinn  of  tlit* 
resiion  by  C'oii^rrici  euntirmed  it  to  all  intents  and  purpo«>eit;  and  there 
is  also  a  elaniie  in  that  eewion  about  eontinuing  to  the  ancient  settlers, 
and  thfMC  who  had  m  'tl  .l  undt  r  Virginia,  the  benefit  of  their  anrient 
laws  ntu!  pn^1ollls  A"  I  hav«  nut  the  art  of  .•.  vion  of  that  Sfjit*-  hy  me 
at  pn-vnt,  I  ean  not  K've  you  the  w«»rda.    .*>lsves  were  theu  a  projwrty 
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acquired  by  the  inhabitauts  couformably  to  law,  aud  tkey  wtre  to  be  pro- 
teetad  in  fhe  ponwwrion  of  that  pNpertgr.  If  m,  th^jr  an  mSH  to  be  pro- 
tected in  it.  So  far  as  it  respects  the  past,  it  can  have  no  operation,  and 
must  be  construed  to  intend  that,  from  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
said  Constitution,  slaves  imported  into  that  Territory  should  immediately 
beeoae  free;  and  liy  this  eonatnietion  no  injury  is  done  to  any  penoo, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  any  person  removing  into 
that  ('olony  and  bringing  with  him  persons  who  were  slaves  in  another 
country,  does  it  at  the  known  risk  of  their  claiming  their  freedom ; 
trtienaa,  on  tlie  ottier  liand,  had  the  Gonatttotion  the  effect  to  liberate 
those  persons  who  wen  slaves  by  the  fbnner  laws,  aa  no  eomponation  ia 
provided  to  their  owners,  it  would  be  an  a'  t  of  rlip  rrovrrnnipnt  arbitrarily  , 
depriving  a  part  if  the  people  of  a  part  of  their  property — an  attempt 
that  has  not  been  made  and  would  not  be  sulmiitted  to,  and  is  not  to  be 
drawn  '  from  the  men  eonatnietion  of  words.  I  hare  troabled  y<m  with 
my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  because  I  have  heaxd  that  there  is  great 
agitation  among  the  people  respecting  it,  and  they  should  be  set  at  rest." 
This  view  was  followed  during  the  existence  of  Northwest  Territory  and 
the  territories  formed  firom  it. 

Tardiveau,  in  his  letter  to  St.  Clair,  urged  that  it  would  secure  de- 
sirable population  for  the  northwest  if  slaves  could  l>o  brought  in,  and 
St.  Clair  concurred  to  the  extent  of  desiring  the  return  of  the  Illinois 
dave-holders  who  had  moved  aenss  the  Ifiarissippi.  This  was  a  common 
feeling  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territor\%  and  for  obvious  reasona. 
Thf  chief  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  land,  and  all  who  could  were 
speculating  in  it.  On  January  12,  1796,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  at 
Kaskarina  asking  Congress  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  staveiy 
clause.  It  was  signed  by  John  Edgar  and  William  Morrison,  two  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  of  Randolph  County,  and  William 
St.  Clair  and  John  I>uMoulin,  who  were  equally  prominent  in  St.  Clair 
County.  The  argument  offered  was  this:  "Your  petitioners  homUy 
hope  they  will  not  be  thought  pnsmnptnona  in  Tentoiring-  to  disapprove 
of  the  article  eoneerning  slavery  in  toto,  a.s  contrary  not  only  to  the 
interest,  but  almost  to  the  existence  of  the  countrj'  they  inhabit,  where 
laborers  cannot  be  procured  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  ground  under 
one  dollar  p«r  day,  ^celnsiTe  of  washing,  lodging,  and  boarding;  and 
where  every  kind  of  tradesmen  an  paid  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  per  day ;  neither  is  there,  at  these  exorbitant  prices,  a  sufficiency 
of  hands  to  be  got  for  the  exigencies  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  attached  to 
their  native  soil,  han  rather  ehosen  to  enooonter  these  and  many  other 
difficulties  than,  by  avoiding  them,  remove  to  the  Spanish  dominions, 
where  slavery  is  pomittcd,  and  oonaeqnently  the  price  of  labor  is  much 
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lower/'  They  AetinA  fhe  wpetl  of  the  damry  dmuM,  or  prov&rion  for 

the  introduction  of  dAvery  hj  indenture.  The  petition  was  promptly 
rejected  by  the  Congressional  coramittec  to  which  it  was  referred,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  petitioners  represented  public 
aentimoit;  **and  yoor  committee  haying  infomiBtion  that  an  alteration 
of  the  Ordinance,  in  the  manner  prayed  for  hy  the  petitioners,  would 
be  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territon- ;  they 
have  conceived  it  ueedlees  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  policy 
of  the  measure,  being  penoaded  that,  if  it  eoutd  ha  adniitible  nnder  any 
circumstances,  a  partial  applieation,  like  the  preaent,  eoold  not  be 
listened  to."  20 

No  farther  effort  in  this  line  was  made  until  the  Territory  advanced 
to  the  aeoond  grade.  In  1798,  having  become  satisfied  that  the  Territory 
eontained  "five  thooaand  firee  male  uohabitattta  of  fall  age,"  the  Governor 

called  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  Territorial  legislature,  which  con- 
vened on  February  4,  1799.  Of  the  twenty-two  representatives  elected 
under  the  apportiotuncnt,  sixteen  were  from  what  is  now  Ohio,  three 
from  Wehigan,  two  from  Illinoia,  and  one  from  Indiana.  They  nomi- 
nated ten  men  for  councillors,  from  whom  President  Adams  selected  five, 
four  from  Ohio  and  one.  Henry  Vanderburgh,  who  was  made  president 
of  the  council,  from  Indiana.  As  to  their  politics,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  the  statement  in  1840  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  this  House  of  Representatives:  "In  1799  I  was 
selected  by  the  Republimn  party  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  be 
their  candidate  for  the  appointment  of  delegate  to  Congress.  Between 
Ur.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.  (the  son  of  Governor  St  Glair),  the  Federal 
eandidate,  and  tnysolf.  the  votes  were  divided  precisely  as  the  two  parties 
stood  in  the  Tjcgislature,  with  the  exception  of  one  Republican,  who  wa.s 
induced  by  his  regard  for  the  Governor  to  vote  for  his  son.  The  vote 
was  11  to  10, — not  one  of  the  Federalists  voting  for  me^"  It  should  he 
understood,  however,  that  the  party  alignment  had  very  little  to  do  witt 
the  doctrine  of  "states  right';,"  which  is  commonly  assumed  by  writers 
of  later  date  as  the  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two  parties.  Gov- 
ernor St  Clair  was  the  head  of  the  Federalists,  and  proved  his  thorough 
loyalty  hy  writing  a  defense  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  but  his  states 
rights  ideas  were  so  extreme  that  they  would  have  shocked  John  C. 
Calhoun.  In  179.').  long  after  the  "whiskey  insurrection."  be  contended 
that  the  whiskey  tax  did  not  apply  to  the  Territory;  that  it  would  be 


—  Tot  petltioB  aad  teport,  see  An.  State  Pi^at,  Pnk  Laadi^  VOL  1,  pp. 
M,  «1. 
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mgost  to  tax  people  who  were  not  represented ; ' '  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Territoiy  ai«  not  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.*'  >^ 

But  more,  the  Ohio  Federalists  oppoied  the  constitutional  convention 
for  the  ailmission  of  the  state  on  the  ground  tliat  Congress  had  no  power 
to  call  it,  and  when  the  convention  met  Governor  St.  Clair  was  "per- 
mitted" to  addrees  it,  and,  unaag  other  things,  he  said:  *'That  the 
people  of  the  Territory  should  form  a  convention  and  a  constitation 
neetled  no  act  of  Congrress.   To  jirctciid  to  authorize  it  was,  on  their  part, 
an  interference  with  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  country,  which  they  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  make.  The  act  ia  not  binding  on  the 
people,  and  is  in  truth  a  nullity,  and,  could  it  be  brought  before  that 
tribunal  where  acts  of  Congress  can  be  tried,  would  be  declared  a  nullity. 
To  all  acts  of  Congress  that  respects  the  United  States  (they  can  make 
BO  Other)  in  thdr  oorpontive  capacity,  and  whieh  an  eKteoded  hj  ex- 
press words  to  the  Tenritmry,  we  are  bound  to  yield  obedience.  For  sll 
internal  affairs  we  have  a  complete  lofrislaturo  of  mir  own.  and  in  thera 
are  no.  more  bound  by  an  act  of  Congress  than  we  would  be  tH)und  by  an 
edict  of  the  first  consul  of  France.   Had  such  'an  attempt  been  made 
npoD  any  of  the  United  States  in  their  separate  eapaei^,  the  aet  would 
have  been  spumed  from  them  with  indignation.   We,  T  trust,  also  know 
our  rights,  and  will  support  them,  and,  Ix'ing  assembled,  gentlemen,  as 
a  convention,  no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  brought  about,  you  may  do 
i^tever  appears  to  70a  to  be  for  the  best  for  yonr  eomrtitiients  as  fireely 
as  if  Congress  had  never  interfered  in  the  matter.   •   •   •  Form, 
then,  gentlemen,  or  direct  a  new  election  for  the  purpose,  a  Constitution 
for  the  whole  Territory;  assert  your  right  to  a  full  representation  in 
the  conncils  of  the  nation;  direct  the  legishiture  forthwith  to  eaose  a 
.  oensns  to  be  taken;  it  will  not  require  mueh  time  if  set  about  in  earnest. 
Let  your  representatives  go  forward  with  that  in  their  hands,  and  de- 
maud  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State.   It  will  not,  it  can  not 
be  refused.  But,  suppose  it  shoold  be  refused,  it  would  not  aifeet  yonr 
government,  or  anything  yon  have  done  to  organize  it  That  would  go 
on  equally  well,  or  perhaps  bettor.    Tt  was,  1  think,  eight  years  after  the 
people  of  Vermont  had  formed  government,  and  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  an  independent  State,  before  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
government  was  not  retarded  a  single  moment  on  that  account.  It 
would  be  ineomparably  better  that  wc  should  lx>  deprived  of  a  s-haro  in 
the  national  councils  for  a  .session  or  two,  or  even  for  yeai-s,  than  that 
we  should  be  degraded  to  an  unequal  share  in  them  for  nine  years ;  but 
it  will  not  happen.  We  have  the  means  in  our  own  hands  to  bring  Con- 
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gma  to  naaon,  if  we  should  be  foreed  to  use  them.  If  we  sabmit  to  the 

'degradation,  wc  shonlil  be  trodden  np(m«  and,  what  u  wone,  we  should 
deson'e  to  1h'  trodden  upon."  ^ 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  President,  and  the  casual  reader  of  our 
Ameriean  histories  might  imagine  he  would  leeehe  with  approbatioo  sndi 
independent  sentiments.  This  was  his  eomment: 

"Department  of  State. 
"Washington,  November  22, 1802. 

**Arthnr  St.  Clair,  Esq.: 

"Sir: — The  President  obwrvinp.  in  an  address  lately  delivered  by  you 
to  the  oonvention  held  at  Chillicofht',  an  intemperance  and  indecorum  of 
language  toward  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  a  disorganizing 
spirit  and  tendency  of  veiy  evil  example,  and  grossly  violating  the  ndes 
of  eonduet  enjoined  by  your  public  station,  determines  that  yoor  eominis* 
sion  of  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  shall  cease  on  the  receipt 
of  this  notification.    '  I  am,  etc. 

**jA]aB  IfAinaoN.*' 

St.  Clair  returned  thanliK  for  l)ein(r  released  from  "an  office  I  was 
heartily  tired  of,  about  six  weeks  sooner  than  I  had  determined  to  rid 
myself  of  it,"  and  reiterated  his  opinion  of  "the  Tiolent,  hasty,  and 
anpredecented  intrusion"  of  CongreoB.  Madison's  letter  was  inclosed  in 
one  to  Pharles  W.  Byrd,  Secretary  of  the  TerritorA-,  advisinor  him  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  would  devolve  on  him.  W'^inthrop  Sargent  had 
resigned  in  1798,  and  had  been  snceeeded  by  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  in  turn  resigned  when  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  snceeeded  by 
^rd.  Jefferson  has  been  criticised  for  not  permitting  St.  Clair  to 
complete  his  term  of  office,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  any  other 
action  should  have  been  taken,  in  view  of  the  public  nature  of  the  offense, 
as  the  sentiment  of  resistance  to  Congress  was  not  confined  to  St  Clair. 
The  Federalists  had  made  their  campaign  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion on  the  same  basis  of  lack  of  authority  in  Congress  to  pass  the  en- 
abling act.  Paul  Fearing,  Representative  of  the  Territory  in  Congress 
had  opposed  the  enabling  act  as  "oneonstitational,*'  and  nrged  that 
"Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  calling  a  con- 
vention." Mr.  Oriswolil  of  Connecticut  had  supported  Fearing,  declar- 
ing that  the  act  was  "an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  United  States — a 
power  not  belotiging  to  them.*'  The  Wayne  Connty  people  thought  that 
putting  them  into  Indiana  was  minoos,  and  a  Federalist  meeting  at 
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Dayton  adopted  the  following  resolution  of  resistance:  "We  consider 
the  late  law  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  this  Territory  into  the 
Union,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  calling  a  convention  and  regulating  the 
election  of  its  members,  as  an  act  of  legislative  usurpation  of  power 
properly  the  province  of  the  territorial  legislature,  bearing  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  course  of  Great  Britain  imposing  laws  on  the  provinces. 


Gov.  Arthi  b  St.  Clair 
(From  portrait  by  Charles  Willson  Pealc) 


We  view  it  as  unconstitutional,  as  a  bad  precedent,  and  unjust  and  par- 
tial as  to  the  representation  in  the  different  counties.  We  wish  our 
legislature  to  be  called  immediately  to  pass  a  law  to  take  the  enumera- 
tion, to  call  a  convention,  and  to  regulate  the  election  of  members  to  the 
same,  and  also  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting."  Most  of  the  Fed- 
eralists who  were  elected  to  the  convention  voted  that  it  was  expedient 
to  form  a  constitution,  but  Ephraim  Cutler  was  9o  entirely  "unrecon- 
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•tameted"  that  he  voted  againat  it  aU  bgr  himielf ;  and  wrote  to  his 

father  oongratulating  himself  on  "the  opportunity  to  place  my  feeUe 
testimony  against  so  wicked  and  tyrannical  a  proceeding— althou^  I 

stand  alone." 

Ab  Preeident,  Jeffenoo  eonld  not  afford  to  ignore  audi  reaiatanoe  to 

the  authority  of  the  United  States  coming  from  an  United  States  officiaL 
Formal  charpres  had  been  preferred  against  St.  Clair  months  before,  by 
zealous  Republicans,  charges  of  usurpation  of  legislative  |}ower,  nepot- 
iem,  collection  of  iUegal  fees,  etc,  and  Jefferson  had  taken  no  aetion  on 
them.  The  real  injustice  to  St.  Clair  was  in  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  what  it  owctl  him.  Under  the  itistnu'tions  of  President 
Washington  he  had  treated  with  the  Indians  for  land  titles.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  presents  and  payments,  and  St.  Clair  bought  the 
goods  on  the  credit  <tf  the  United  States.  When  he  presented  the  InUs 
there  was  no  appropriation  to  pay  them,  but  Secretary  Hamilton  prom* 
ised  that  Ihey  should  be  paid,  and  on  that  assurance  St.  Clair  gave  his 
personal  bond  for  the  money.  But  they  were  not  paid,  and  Hamilton 
went  out  of  oiBee.  The  new  Seeretary  would  do  nothinir,  and  in  1796 
the  papers  in  the  ease  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  war  office.  The 
accounting  oflRcers  refused  to  settle,  and  when  application  was  made  to 
Congress  a  claim  was  r^iised  that  the  statute  of  limitations  bad  barred 
thedeht.  Bnt  it  did  not  bar  St.  Clair's  bond.  Judgment  was  taken  against 
him,  and  finally  in  1810,  when  the  embargo  had  made  money  almost  im* 
possible  to  obtain,  his  home,  on  land  which  had  been  given  him  for 
service  in  the  Revolution,  was  sold — property  worth  over  $50,000  sacri- 
fieed  to  pay  a  government  debt  of  $4,000.  The  brave  old  man  said: 
"They  left  me  a  few  books  of  my  classical  library,  and  the  bast  Panl 
Jones,  which  he  sent  me  from  Europe,  for  which  T  was  very  grateful." 
Reduced  to  destitution,  St.  Clair  passed  his  few  remaining  years  in  a 
log  cabin  in  the  barrens  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  five  miles  west  of  Ligonier, 
Pennaylvania,  another  warning  to  those  who  deal  with  the  United  States 
not  to  ]<  t  patriotism  lead  them  into  any  sttnation  where  they  have  not 
written  guaranty. 

In  reality  the  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  was  a  Republi- 
can politiesl  move,  two  objects  of  which  were  making  a  Bepnbliean  stale 
of  Ohio,  with  the  capital  at  Chillicothc.  and  making  William  Henrj*  Har- 
rison Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  but  the  matter  was  compli<'ated  with 
other  issues.  So  far  as  national  politics  was  concerned,  the  dominating 
issue  in  Northwest  Territory  was  empathy  with  the  French  demoeracy. 
"Jacobin  clubs"  were  formed  at  a  number  of  centers.  In  a  speech  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1802,  St.  Clair  said  that  they  were  first  <rtarted  at  Cincin- 
nati by  a  Mr.  Kerr,  who  was  not  even  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
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condemned  these  clubs  roundly,  and  aa  to  their  claims  of  republicanism 
uad :  "What  is  a  repabUcanr  It  there  a  single  maa  in  all  the  eonntiy 

that  is  not  a  republiean,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  pfople  who  wish  to  introduce  negro  slavery  amongst  us,  and  those 
residing  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Ross!"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
not  more  apecifie,  for  Boas  Gonnty  was  supposed  to  be  settled  liy  pe(q[»le 
who  left  the  South  on  account  of  slavery.  The  region  was  explored  ori^ 
inally  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Massie  and  others  in  1792.  and  on  Massie's  re- 
ports pails  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Cane  Kidge  and  Concord, 
in  Bonrbon  County,  Kentucky,  decided  to  emigrate  in  a  body,  with 
thior  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Finley.  Finley  freed  hia  slaves  fbr  this 
purpose,  and  they  moved  to  Ohio  in  1796.  In  1797  there  were  two  notable 
additions  to  the  colony  in  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin  and  Col.  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton  brothers-in-law,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  who  freed  their  slaves 
to  move  to  free  soil.  Worthingtoa  was  the  Republican  leader  in  Ohio 
almost  from  his  arrival,  and  Tiffin  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 
When  the  enabling  art  wa.s  pa.s.sed.  Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  wrote  to 
Judge  Burnet,  "We  may  thank  our  good  friends  Judges  Symmes  and 
Meigs,  and  Sir  Thomas>  tar  what  is  done."  "Sir  Thomas"  was  Worth- 
ington,  but  the  Federalists  made  little  headway  in  that  line  of  epithet, 
for  the  Jacobins  had  them  all  labeled  as  "Aristocrats."  Even  a  nabob 
like  John  Cleves  Symmes  wrote  that  the  Cincinnati  editors  "print  every- 
thing for  Aristocrats,  and  only  now  and  then  a  piece  for  Demoerals. 
We  shall  never  have  fair  plsy  while  Arthur  and  hie  Knights  <tf  the  Round 
Table  sit  at  the  head." 

There  was  apparently  no  party  division  on  the  slavery  question.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Icgmlative  session  of  1799  several  officers  of  tlie  Vir- 
ginia line  petitioned  for  "toleration  to  bring  their  slaves  into  this  Terri- 
torj',  on  the  militarj'  lands  l>etween  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers," 
and  on  Sept.  27,  the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  to  which  it 
was  referred  reported  that  this  would  be  incompatible  witb  the  Ordinanee 
whereupon  it  was  "Besolved  nnanimoudy.  That  the.Hoaae  doth  sgree  to 
the  same."  Yet  of  this  House,  as  we  have  seen,  twelve  were  Republicans 
and  nine  Federalist.s.  On  November  19,  another  petition  wa.s  presented 
from  Thomas  Posey  and  other  officers  of  the  Virginia  line,  asking  that 
slaves  might  be  brought  in  "under  certain  restrieti<ms,'*  inrobably  under 
indenture,  with  emancipation  at  certain  ages.  The  House  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  this,  and  then  referred  it  to  a  eommittee  of 
three  "to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise,*'  but  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
it,  and  Gen.  PooQr  and  others  located  in  southern  territory.  The  senti- 
mcnt.s  of  the  Ohio  members  are  not  known,  hut  John  Edgar,  who  repre- 
sented Randolph  County  in  this  legislature  had  petitioned  for  the  admis- 
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sion  of  slavery  three  years  earlier;  Shadnudi  Bond,  wbo  npresented  8t 

Clair  County,  joiiit^l  in  at  least  two  petitions  for  sdavery  later;  and  John 
Small,  who  representt'd  Knox  County,  was  himself  a  slaveholder  in 
Indiana,  and  identified  with  the  pro-slavery  party  there.  This  attitude 


INmANA  IN  1611. 


of  this  legislature  is  of  interest  in  eonneotion  with  an  attempt  to  permit 
slavery  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  later. 

Lidiaaa'a  direct  interest  in  Northwest  Territory  ended  wilh  Uie 
division  act  of  1800,  except  that  until  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802,  the 
Boatheastern  comer  of  Indiana,  east  of  the  Greenville  Treaty  line,  and 
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also  the  eastern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  remained  a 
part  of  NortfaweBt  Territoiy.  The  diyWoa  aet  was  obtained  bgr  Harris 
son,  substantially  as  he  and  his  political  associates  had  planned,  with 
Chill icothp  as  capita!  of  Northwest  Territory,  and  VincPnnes  as  coital 
of  Indiana  Territory.  Harrison's  appointment  as  Governor  of  Indiana 
Territory  followed  in  odnrM.  Hairiion  aJao  nevxed  tiie  passage  of  a 
land  law  which  was  a  joat  source  of  popnlarify  in  his  fatove  life.  Under 
the  land  law  of  1796,  p^o^^ding  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  only  the  alternate  townships  were 
divided  into  aections,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  sale  of  less  than  a 
aeetion  in  the  other  townshipa.  The  undivided  townahipirwere  to  be  aold 
by  quarters,  excepting  the  four  central  sections,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
quantities  of  eifjht  sections.  This  practically  put  half  of  the  public  land 
out  of  the  market,  except  to  companies  or  wealthy  individuals.  The  man 
who  waa  not  aUe  to  boy  640  aeiea  had  to  boy  from  tome  other  penon  or 
eompany.  Hanison  brooi^t  his  plan  before  the  House,  and  it  waa 
referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  brought  in  a 
report  favoring  sale  by  half  and  quarter  sections,  with  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. Thia  waa  refarded  as  too  great  oioonragement  to  the  impeeonioos 
by  the  Senate,  but  a  compromisB  waa  made  on  aUmring  sale  by  half  sec- 
tions, with  four  years  for  payment,  and  eight  per  cent  discount  if  paid 
before  due.  Sale  by  quarter  sections  was  not  conceded  until  by  the  act 
of  Haieh  26,  1804,  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  Indiana  Territoiy. 


TA.  I— II 


CHAPTER  VI 


INDIANA  TEBEITOBY 

Northwest  Territory  was  diTided  by  set  of  Hay  10,  1800;  and  by  the 
census  of  that  year  there  were  45,36r)  inhabitants  left  in  Northwest 
Territory-  and  5.641  included  in  Indiana  Territory.  But  at  that  time  the 
latter  did  not  include  two  important  tracts  that  were  added  two  years 
later,  when  Ohio  bec«nie  a  state.  These  were  Wayne  County,  or  the  part 
oi  Hiehigaa  east  of  tiie  castcsn  line  of  Ibtdiana,  with  a  portion  of  north- 
uesteni  Ohio,  and  that  part  of  the  "Whitcwatpr  valley  lyinp  hotwecn  the 
CJrt'enville  Treaty  line  and  the  present  east  line  of  Indiana,  sometimes 
called  "the  Gore."  The  census  showed  3,206  inhabitants  in  Wayne 
Coimty.  The  number  in  the  Gore  was  not  reported  sepaxmtely,  bnt  it 
was  probably  more  than  1,000.  More  than  half  of  the  population  of 
Indiana  Territorj'  wa.s  outside  of  what  is  now  Indiana.  There  were 
1,103  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois;  1,255  in  St.  Clair  County;  251  at 
Miehilimaekinac,  65  at  Prairie  dn  Ghioi ;  50  at  Green  Bay ;  100  at  Peoria ; 
and  800  Canadian  boatmen,  estimated,  with  no  fixed  ahmles.  In  Indiana 
proper  there  wore  714  at  Vincennes,  which  was  the  only  town  returned 
separately.  There  were  also  819  returned  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vincennes,  a  few  of  them  of  coarse  west  of  the  Wabash,  and  55  "traders 
on  the  Wabadi."  In  Clark's  Grant,  or  "the  Illinois  Grant,"  as  it  was 
palled,  there  were  929.  Of  the  total  population  there  were  reported  135 
slaves  and  163  negroes,  i.e.,  "all  other  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed.'* 
It  is  CCTtain  that  a  nnmW  of  tbom  repwted  aa  tne  negroes  were  in 
faet  slaves,  for  in  CahoUa  and  Cahokia  Towndiip  there  were  reported 
42  nepmes  and  no  slaves,  and  in  Vincennes  and  neighborhood  there  were 
report  e«l  71  negroes  and  only  23  slaves.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
the  exact  number  of  each  class. 

This  little  seed  of  slavery  developed  the  chief  political  crops  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  The  four  Illinois  men  who  had  petitioned  for 
the  admis-sion  of  slavery  in  1796  had  not  rested  <|ii'"''ly.  In  ISOO  they  had 
.sent  a  second  petition  to  Congress  asking  a  modification  of  the  slavery 
clause  to  admit  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  whoae 
children  should  he  free,  the  males  at  the  Age  of  thirty-one  and  the  females 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  This  was  presented  in  the  Senate  on  Januaiy 
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23,  1801,  ami  laid  on  the  table,  as  the  petitioners  were  no  longer  in 
Northwest  Territory.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  presented  in  the 
Honae.  This  failure  merely  turned  the  eflForts  of  the  Ulinow  people  in 
new  (liri  ctions.  Under  the  law  creating  it,  Indiana  eould  atlvanee  to  the 
second  grade  whenever  the  Governor  was  satisfied  that  the  people  desiretl 
it.  This  would  give  the  Territory  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  also 
a  mode  of  expreating  the  loeal  popular  will  Aeeordingly  they  moved  for 
it  at  once,  and  on  April  11,  1801,  John  Edgar  wrote  to  Gov,  St.  Clair: 
"During  a  few  weeks  past  we  have  put  into  circulation  petitions  ad- 
dressed to  Governor  liarrisoD  for  a  General  Assembly,  and  we  have  had 
the  aatisfaetioD  to  find  that  ahoat  nine-tenths  of  the  inhahitanta  of  St. 
Clair  and  Randolph  approve  of  the  measure,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
have  already  put  their  signatures  to  the  petition.  I  have  written  to 
Judge  Clark,  of  Clark  County,  to  Mr.  Buntiu  and  Mr.  Small,  of  Post 
Yineemiea,  urging  them  to  he  ftetive  in  the  hnsineaa.  I  have  no  doobfc 
bat  that  the  undertakiiif  wffl  meet  with  early  succeaa  ao  as  to  admit  of 
the  Honae  of  Representatives  meeting  in  the  fall." 

Thia  was  the  first  politieal  problem  that  confronted  Governor  llarri- 
aoD.  He  waa  only  twenty-seven  years  old  when  appointed,  but  had  seen 
condderahle  of  paUie  life.   The  yoongeat  aon  of  Governor  Benjamin 

Harrison  of  Virpinia,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Deelaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  heir  to 
the  friendship  of  numerous  public  men.  After  a  classical  course  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  he  hegan  the  study  of  medieine  in  1790,  and 
in  1791  was  started  to  Philadelphia  to  continue  his  studies  under  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  but  liis  father  dii-d  at  this  time,  and,  dislikinp  medicine, 
he  applied  to  Secretary-  Knox  and  President  Washington  for  a  military 
appointment,  and  waa  at  once  made  an  ensign  in  the  Tenth  U.  SL  Infantry. 
He  walked  to  Pittahnrg,  and  went  down  the  Ohio,  reaching  Fort  Wash- 
ington just  as  the  remnant.*?  of  St.  rinir\  defeated  army  arrived  there. 
He  was  not  popular  at  first,  probably,  in  pari  at  least,  on  account  of  bis 
temperate  habita.  Army  life  waa  rather  rough  on  the  frontier,  and 
Cineinnati  waa  altogether  "over  the  Rhine"  at  that  time.  Harrison 
said  he  saw  more  drunken  men  in  his  first  two  days  there  than  he  had 
seen  in  all  his  previous  life.  On  June  1,  1793,  when  Wayne  was  at 
Hohaon'a  Choice,  he  iaaucd  an  order  reading:  *'The  Intoxicated  and 
Beastly  attnation  in  whieh  a  great  Number  of  the  Soldiery  l>elonging  to 
almost  everi'  Corps,  was  discnven'd  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  yester- 
day, and  at  other  times  in  the  village  of  Cincinnati  makes  it  his  duty  to 
prohibit  any  passes  or  Permits  to  be  given  to  any  Non  Commiaaioned 
officer  or  aoldio'  to  pass  the  chain  of  Centinela  out  of  Camp,  except  by 
the  field  Officer  of  the  Day ;  and  then  not  more  than  one  Man  in  a  Com- 
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pany,  who  first  matt  be  paitiealarly  recommended  by  his  Commandiug 
Officer."   Harrison  kept  sober,  and  devoted  hie  spare  time  to  study, 

espei'iall}-  of  tactics.  His  favorite  study  had  l>een  ancient  historj';  and 
he  says  he  had  read  Itolliu  three  times  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 
In  1792  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and  in  1793,  after  Wayne  had  seen 
Bomething  of  his  servioe,  he  made  him  his  aidflhde-oamp,  in  whieh  posi- 
tion he  won  praise  for  gallantn,-  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers.  In 
November,  1795,  he  married  Anne  Cleves  Rymmes,  daug'hter  of  Judpe 
Symmes,  and  soon  after  Wayne  put  him  iu  command  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton. In  the  q»ijng  of  1798  he  resigned  his  poeitioii  in  Hie  army,  and  was 
soon  appointed  Secretary  of  Northwest  Territory,  resigning  this  position 
a  year  later  to  enter  Conjrress.  He  was  at  this  time  identified  with  the 
Ohio  Bepublicans,  but,  as  be  himself  states,  maintained  a  reticence,  on 
national  polities  that  made  his  podti<m  the  aabjeet  of  mneh  eontrofersy 
at  a  later  date. 

He  did  not  desire  Indiana  Territory  to  advance  to  the  second  grade 
iu  1801,  for  various  reasons.  Primarily  it  would  largely  decrease  his 
own  poww,  as  he  had  a  large  part  in  legiBlatioii  in  the  first  grade ;  and 
secondly  the  French  settlers  and  a  number  of  the  influential  Americans 

were  of  Federal  tendencies  in  politics.  He  had  not  yet  had  opportunity 
to  beeome  fully  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  government  of 
Indiraa  Territory  had  begun  on  Jnly  4,  1800,  but  with  none  ftf  the  offi- 
eiala  on  the  ground  except  John  Gibson,  the  Territorial  Seeretary.  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Henry  Vandcrlnirjfh  and  John  Griffin  had  been  appointed 
Territorial  Judges,  but  they  took  no  action  until  after  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Harrison  on  January  10,  1801.  Gibson  was  therefore  the 
whde  goTemment  until  that  time^  He  was  a  notable  frontier  idiaraeter, 
born  at  Lancaster,  Penn,,  May  23,  1740,  and  fairly  educated.  At  eiphteen 
he  joined  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Forlies  ajrainst  Fort  DuQuesne,  and 
after  its  capture,  and  change  of  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  located  at  that  point 
as  an  Indian  trader.  Soon  after  he  was  captured  hy  the  Indians,  and 
doomed  to  death,  but  was  saved  by  an  old  squaw,  who  adopted  him  in 
place  of  her  dead  son.  He  remained  with  the  Indians  for  .several  years, 
becoming  skilled  iu  their  languages,  mannern  and  customs,  and  marrying 
a  mitet  of  Logan  (Tahgahjnte,  a  Cayuga  chief) ;  and  then  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt  and  resumed  1 'isiiH  ss  SS  a  trader.  He  was  quite  commonly 
known  as  "Horsehead,"  which  is  presumably  a  translation  of  his  Indian 
name.  In  1774  he  accompanied  Lord  Dunmore's  expedition  against  the 
Shawnee  towns;  acting  as  interpreter,  and  in  this  capacity  received  the 
celebrated  speech,  "Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?"  his  squaw  wife 
havinsr  been  one  of  the  victims  that  Logan  had  avenped.  He  tnld  Logan 
that  Col.  Cresap  was  not  responsible  for  the  massacre,  but  delivered  the 
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spei^ch  to  Lord  Duumorv  as  he  hail  received  it,  and  it  later  came  to  the 
poiisesnon  of  Thomas  JefTerson,  who  gave  it  to  the  world.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionar}'  war  he  raised  a  regiment,  and  served  under 
Washington  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  went  back  to  Indian  trading  at  Pittsburg.  lie  ser^'eil  also  as  a  member 
of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1788,  and  later 


William  Henry  Hakrisiin.  when  G<»>'Ehnor  or  1xpl\na 
(From  the  portrait  by  Peale) 

as  General  of  thf  IVnnsj  lvariia  niilitin.  and  judjri"  of  the  Ctuirt  of  romnion 
Pleas  of  Alleghany  Comity.  Witli  a  >rrnii}r  natural  scriv  of  jiigticc.  and 
good  common  st-nsc.  he  wa.s  always  popular:  and  his  kno\v]*>d(;«-  of  Indinns 
made  hitu  invalnaMi-  to  Induimi  Torrit<try.  lie  scrvc«l  as  St-on'tary  until 
thp  adniiKsion  of  ilic  Stnte  in  1*^16.  actinvr  as-  Ciovornnr  in  1 '^12-13,  and 
shortly  afteruanls  vm  lit  to  with  his  xtii-in-luw.  <H  orp«'  Wallace,  at 
Braddotk's  Ki-ld.  uli-  n-  li.'  .ii'  l  April  10.  l-^L'J. 

As  soon  as  Iliirri-m  iirriv  l  at  Vincennes  ho  called  a  M»s.sion  of  the 
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Governor  and  Judges  for  January  12.  The  session  lasted  for  two  weeks, 
and  mx  laws  and  three  veaolntiflns  were  adopted,  all  bat  one  of  the  lawa 

holufT  amondatory,  or  in  repeal  of,  laws  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which 
were  held  to  be  in  force  in  Indiana  Territory.  The  duties  of  the  Governor 
were  not  arduous.  On  October  15,  1801,  Harrison  wrote  to  James  Find- 
lay,  of  CineiunAti,  **I  am  much  pleased  with  this  eonntiy.  Nothing  ean 
exceed  its  beauty  and  fertility.  I  have  purchased  a  farm  of  about  thxee 
hundred  aores  joininp  the  town,  which  is  all  cleared.  I  am  now  engaged 
in  fencing  it,  and  shall  begin  to  build  next  spring  if  I  can  hnd  the  means. 
How  comes  on  the  distilleiyf  I  wish  yon  to  send  me  some  whisky  as 
soon  as  possible.  •  •  •  We  have  here  a  company  of  troops  com- 
manded by  nonc8t  F.  Johnson  of  the  4th.  We  generally  spend  lialf  the 
day  together,  maiung  war  upon  the  partridges,  grouse  and  tish ;  the  latter 
we  take  in  great  numbers  in  a  weSn."  His  peace  and  quiet  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  petition  for  advance  to  the  second  grade  but  he  was  eq\ifl 
to  the  emergency.  He  wrote  a  "letter  to  a  friend,"  and  it  found  its 
way  into  print,  arguing  against  the  proposal  on  account  of  the  great 
axpense  it  would  entuL  Of  Ito  effeetivenaas  of  ^is  letter,  one  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  said:  "Previooa  to  this  famoua  letter  of  the  Govenuv 
againfTt  the  second  grade  of  povemment,  the  people,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  had  generally  petitioned  the  Governor  to  adopt  the  measure,  A 
declaration  of  his  own  opinion,  accompanied  with  an  exaggerated  calcula* 
tioD  of  the  expenses  incident  to  this  form  of  government,  alarmed  Ute 
people,  by  a  representation  (tf  heavy  taxes ;  and  they  immediately  changed 
their  opinion.s,  for  no  other  reasons  than  those  stated  by  the  Governor."  * 
Ilarriaon  had  been  giving  attention  to  real  public  needs  from  the 
beginning.  On  Hay  9,  1801,  he  issued  a  pTodamation  forbidding  all 
persons  from  settling,  hunting  or  surveying  on  the  Ibdian  lands.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  prevent  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed tive  weeks  later  by  the  following:  "July  20,  This  day  the  Gov- 
ernor Issued  a  proclamation  npreasly  forbiding  any  Trader  from  selling 
or  giving  any  Spirituous  Liquors  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  in  the  Town 
of  Vinc'ennos  nnd  onlt-riiiir  that  the  Traders  in  future  when  they  sold 
Liquor  to  the  Indians  should  deliver  it  to  them  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  a  mile  from  the  Tillage  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wabash  River, 
and  Whereas  certain  evil  disposed  persons  have  made  a  practice  of  pur- 
chasing from  the  T'ldians  (and  givcing  them  Whiskey  in  exchange)  arti- 
cles of  Cloathing.  Cwking,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  used  in  hunting 
viz;  Guns  powder,  Ball  Ac.  he  has  thought  proper  to  publish  an  Extract 
from  the  Lavra  of  the  United  States,  that  the  persona  offending  against 
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the  Law  know  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  subject,  he  also  exhorts 
•nd  requires  all  ICagirtnilea  and  other  Civil  ofBoen  vigQantly  to  die- 
charge  their  duties,  by  punishing,  as  the  Law  directs,  all  persons  whg 
are  found  drunk,  or  rioting  in  the  streets  or  public  houses,  and  requests 
and  advises,  the  good  Citizens  of  the  Territory  to  aid  and  assist  the 
Ifagietretea,  in  the  exeention  of  the  Laws  by  hodge&ag  informatioa 
against,  and  by  assisting  to  apprehend  the  disordovly  and  riotous  per- 
sons, who  constantly  infest  the  streets  of  Vineennes  and  to  inform 
against  all  those  who  violate  the  Sabbath  by  selling  or  Bartering  Spirit- 
uous Liquors  or  who  pnrsne  any  other  imlawfiill  bnsiness  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  service  ol  Qod."  •  Five  days  earlier  he  had  written  to  the 
Secretarj'  of  War  concerning  this  evil,  saying  that  he  eouM  tell  from 
looking  at  an  Indian  whether  he  belonged  to  a  neighboring  or  a  distant 
tribe,  m  "The  latter  is  generally  wdl  clothed,  healthy  and  vigorous;  the 
former,  half  naked,  filtfaj,  and  enfeebled  by  intoxication;  and  many  of 
them  are  without  arms,  excepting  a  knife  which  they  carr>'  for  the  most 
villainous  purposes. ' '  Ue  says  there  were  about  six  thousand  gallons  of 
whisky  sold  annually  to  the  six  hundred  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and 
those  near  Vincennes  wers  "daily  in  town  and  finqnently  intoadeated  to 
the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  at  once,  when  they  committed  the  preatest 
disorders,  drawing  their  knives  and  stabbing  every  one  they  met;  break- 
ing open  the  houses,  killing  cuttle  and  hogs  and  breaking  down  fences." 
The  peopto  aoon  appreoiatsd  fhe  need  of  soeh  aetion,  tor  on  Ai^iost  9, 
1805,  the  legislature  adopted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liqnor  witUn 
thirty  miles  of  any  Indian  council ;  and  on  December  6,  1806,  another 
•  prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  liquor  to  Indians  within  forty  miles  of 
Yinoennee. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  trouble  was  the  establishment  of  bound- 
aries of  land  claims,  and  a  session  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  was  held 
Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1802,  which  adopted  laws  for  county  surveyors  and  their 
fees.  But  the  one  suhjeet  that  was  uppermost  witJi  the  nost  inflaential 
men  of  the  Territory-  was  the  slavery  question.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
Territory-  was  in  land,  and  in  the  Illinois  country  this  was  mostly  prairie 
land,  needing  only  cultivation  to  be  productive.  Labor  was  scarce  and 
dear.  Poor  men  conld  seenre  small  farms  and  do  their  own  enltivation, 
but  the  wealthy  land  owner  saw  his  lands  lying  idle,  while  across  the 
Ohio  and  the  ^lissis-sippi  similar  owners  were  utilizing  slave  labor.  More- 
over the  French  settlers  in  the  Territory  had  just  enough  slaves  to  make 
the  situation  tantalizing.  The  small  number  of  daves  also  made  the 
institution  much  less  repubive  than  when  large  nnmhers  were  worind 
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in  gangs,  Iik«  animals,  moat  of  the  IUin<m  davea  being  home  servants, 

and  all  in  direct  touch  with  their  owners.  And  further,  if  we  may 
credit  the  French  writers  of  the  period,  slaverj'  had  not  produced  the 
demoralizing  effects  on  the  whites  that  was  already  observable  in  Louis- 
iana.* Paul  AllioC,  the  Vranek  <loet<nr  who  dedieated  a  memoir  to  Jeffar^ 
8on«  after  severe  rdleetaona  on  the  people  of  Looiaiaiia,  aayi:  "After 
having  gone  thirty  leagues  farther,  the  traveler  reaches  that  place  and 
good  country  kiiowu  by  the  name  of  Illinois,  It  is  in  that  enchanting 
abode  that  those  good  inhabitants  exercise  with  kindness  and  humanity 
hosjritality  toward  those  who  present  themselves  tiiere,  and  those  whom 
fortune  has  cast  from  its  bosom,  or  who  have  been  constrained  to  flee 
through  [x  rvst'cutiou.  Those  fine  inhabitants  are  prmligal  of  help  to 
them  and  aid  them  without  any  seltish  end  in  view  in  forming  their 
settlements.  •  •  «  Marriage  is  honored  tiiere  and  the  ehildren  re- 
solting  from  it  share  the  inheritance  of  their  parents  without  any  qoand.* 
ing.  Never  does  that  self  interest  which  divides  families  in  France,  and 
even  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  disunite  them.  None  of  those  blood- 
soeken  known  under  the  name  of  baiMii,  lawyen  and  solicitors  are  seen 
there.  •  •  •  Those  good  and  conrageona  people^  far  distant  from 
all  faction,  as  well  as  from  perfidy  and  tyranny,  occupy  themselves  in 
the  bosom  of  peace  which  they  have  at  last  found  in  a  country  which  was 
f ocmcrljr  the  abode  of  those  men  Whom  nature  forma  without  need  and 
without  eriminal  passions,  in  rearing  th^  ehildren,  in  teaehing  than  at 
an  early  age  to  love  one  another,  to  work,  and  finally,  to  enjoy  as  & 
consequcuce  that  terrestrial  happiness  which  good  spouses  find  in  their 
homea." 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  most  of  the  Illinois  settlers,  aside 

fmm  the  French,  were  foreigners,  and  that  Sonthemers  who  were  familiar 
with  the  olijectionahle  features  of  slavery,  so  far  as  they  had  1tef>n  de- 
veloped at  that  time,  were  few.  John  Edgar,  who  was  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  davery  in  Randolph  County,  was  an  Irish  naval  officer,  who 
commanded  a  British  vessel  on  the  lakes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, hut  espoused  the  American  cause  from  principle.  He  wa.s  wealthy, 
and  was  celebrated  for  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Next  to  him  in 
Randolph  was  William  Mwrmon,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
come  to  the  Illinois  as  a  fur-trader,  and  had  become  the  wealthiest  resi- 
dent of  the  region.  William  St.  Clair,  the  slaverj'  leader  in  St.  Clair 
County  was  a  Scotchman,  youngest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of  Roslin,  and 
a  cousin  of  Governor  St  Clair.  John  DuMoului,  who  joined  with  these 
other  three  in  the  slavery  petition  of  1796,  was  a  bi^ly  educated  Swiss, 
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who  acquired  wealth  in  Illinois,  and  was  a  useful  citizen.  It  was  natural 
enonth  that  eueh  men  ahoald  see  no  veason  why  they  should  be  ezelnded 

tnm  the  benefits  of  an  institution  which  existed  on  all  sides  of  them,  and 
the>'  persisted  in  demandinjf  it.  In  the  fall  of  IHO'2,  Harrison  went  to  the 
Illinois  country  on  business,  and  the  people  there  made  their  desires 
Ytry  plain.  In  the  diKaadoo  of  the  niode  of  leeuring  a  modifieation  of 
tl^e  Ordinance,  Harrison  stated  his  willingness  to  call  a  convention  to 
give  the  consent  of  the  Territorj'  to  the  change,  if  petitioned  so  to  do. 
Petitions  were  at  once  put  in  circulation,  and  on  November  22,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  was  made  in  the  Executive  Joomal:  "Petitions  having 
been  presented  to  the  Governor  hy  a  Considerable  nnmber  of  the  Citisens 
of  the  Territory  praying  that  a  proclamation  should  Issue  from  the 
Executive  authority  for  falling:  a  General  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  sixth  article 
of  Coopaet  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Tenitoiy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  proof  having  been  addneed  to  the  govenur 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Citizens  are  in  favor  of  the  tneastires: 
the  Governor  in  Compliance  with  their  wishes  Issued  his  proclamation 
notifying  all  whom  it  may  eoneem  that  an  Election  will  be  held  at  llie 

Respeetive  Court  Houses  in  Each  County  Of  tiw  Territory  on  tncsday 
the  11th.  (lay  of  Deeeml)er  for  Choosing  representatives  to  a  General 
Convention,  and  tl)e  number  of  Representatives  from  the  several  Coun- 
tiea  to  be  as  follows  Vi^  from,  the  County  of  Knox,  four,  frcmi  the  Coonly 
0^  Bandolph  three,  from  the  County  of  St.  Clair  three,  and  from  the 
County  of  Clark  two,  and  the  S^hiriffs  of  the  svveral  Coxmties  are 
authorized  and  required  to  hold  the  Elections  in  their  Bespective  Coun- 
ties, and  in  case  any  of  the  Sheriffs  are  Candidates,  then  tht  deetion  to 
be  held  by  the  Coroners.'* 

These  elections  wore  duly  held ;  Clark  County  havinp  hccn  rreated 
on  February  li,  1801,  from  Knox  County,  and  including  all  of  the  Terri- 
tory lying  east  of  Blue  River  and  south  of  the  east  fork  of  White  River. 
The  delegates  to  the  convention  were  leading  men  of  their  eoonties,  hot 
their  names  narrowly  escaped  oblivion.  Fortunately  Governor  Reynolds 
preserved  the  record  as  to  Illinois  in  his  Pioneer  History,  in  the  sketches 
of  Pierre  Menard,  Robert  Reynolds  and  Robert  Morrison,  of  Randolph 
Coonly,  and  Jean  Francois  Perr^,  Shadraeh  Bond  and  Major  John 
Horedodc,  of  St.  Clair  County,  who  were  the  delegates  from  those  two 
connties.  .\s  to  Knox  County,  all  record  was  lost  until  1886,  when,  in 
moving  some  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  original 
poll  list  was  found.  The  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice,  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  sent  it  to  Henry  Cauthom,  of  Vincennes,  as  an  historical  local 
relic.  Mr.  Cauthom  likewise  had  never  heard  of  this  convention,  but  he 
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wrote  aa  article  about  the  poll  list  for  the  Vincenues  Sun,  which  was 
luckily  reprinted  in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  of  January  18,  1886,  and 

which  gives  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  Harrison,  Luke 
Decker.  Francis  Vigo,  and  William  I'rincc.  I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cautboru,  aud  was  informed  that  the  paper  had  been  put  on  display  in 
the  office  of  the  Yinoennea  Sun,  and  had  heen  earned  away  by  some  un- 
known  person.  The  names  of  the  delegates  from  Clark  County  have 
never  bet-n  found,  but  a  ^less  has  been  ventured  that  they  were  Davis 
Floyd  and  one  of  the  Beggs  brothers.  The  only  thing  certainly  known 
aboat  them  was  that  they  opposed  the  introdnetion  of  alaveiy.  The 
convention  organiaed  by  eleeting  Harrison  president  and  John  Rice 
Jones  Rccrptary  Jones  was  a  talented  Welsh  lawyer,  who  had  been  in 
the  Territory  .since  Clark's  expedition  of  1785.  On  December  28  the 
convention  agreed  on  ita  memomal,  whidi  adnd  for  the  n^Moiion  of  the 
alaveiy  danae  for  a  period  of  ten  yeaia,  bat  with  no  proviaion  for  the 
gradnal  emancipation  of  either  the  slaves  so  introduced  or  their  children. 
The  memorial  also  asked  for  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles,  the  right  of 
preemption  for  actual  settlers,  land  grants  for  schools,  and  to  persons 
who  would  open  roads  and  establish  houses  entertainment  on  the  prin- 
cipal  lines  of  travel  between  the  settlements,  the  grant  of  the  (ialine  spring 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  pcrmis.sion  to  the  French  settlers  to 
locate  their  donations  outside  of  the  original  surveys,  abolition  of  the 
frediold  qoaliflcation  for  suffrage  and  pasnnent  of  a  aalaiy  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Territoiy.  They  also  adopted  a  formal  resolu- 
tion of  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the  ordinance  for  ten  years,  but 
provided  that  if  Congress  did  not  suspend  the  clause  by  March  4,  1805, 
their  consent  waa  withdrawn.  They  also  recommended  the  reappoint* 
ment  of  Tlarrison,  whose  term  expired  in  1803.  and  the  appointment  of 
John  Rice  Jones  as  Chief  Justic**  of  the  Territorial  court.  Obviously 
Harrison  and  Jones  had  some  iutiueuce  with  the  convention.  They  were 
close  personal  and  political  friends  at  the  time,  but  became  bitter  enemies 
afterwards. 

These  papers,  with  a  formal  letter  of  transmi.s-sion  from  Governor 
Harrison,  were  sent  to  Congress  by  a  special  messenger,  and  on  February 
8, 1909,  were  relnred  to  a  eoaimittea  ii  whidi  John  Bandcdph  was  chair^ 
man.  On  March  2,  it  reported  adversdy  on  all  tiie  reqaesls  except  the 

ripht  of  preemption  and  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  the  .\ttomey  General. 
John  Randolph  has  Iwen  bitterly  a-ssailed  by  New  England  writers,  and 
in  some  of  his  later  speeches  there  is  an  incoherence  that  might  indicate 
mmtal  failnre,  but  in  this  repent  there  is  the  elearest  evidence  of  his 

sanity.  \o  abler  appeal  to  the  petitioners  could  have  been  made  than 
his  .statement  as  to  the  slaver>-  provi.so,  which  is  in  these  words:  "The 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently  evinces. 
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in  the  c^inion  of  your  committee,  tliat  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
uary  to  pvomote  the  growth  and  setttemoit  of  eolonios  in  that  regioat 
that  this  labor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 

to  advantage  in  tlic  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any 
known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States;  that  the  commitee  deem  it 
highly  dangerons  and  inexpedioit  to  impair  a  provirion  wisely  ealculated 
te  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Northwestern  country, 
and  to  eivp  strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the 
salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitanta  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  iind 
ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  emigration/' 
There  was  no  action  taken  on  the  report,  hut  on  DM-cmher  15,  1803,  the 
petition  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Rodney  of 
Ddawar^  Mr.  Boyle  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  who,  on 
Febmaiy  17,  1804,  reported  in  favor  of  suspending  the  slavery  clause 
for  ton  ypRrv.  but  with  provisidii  that  the  descendants  of  imported  slaves 
should  be  free,  the  males  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  the  females  at  the 
age  of  twenty-onei  They  also  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  property 
qualifieatioa  tor  eleeton.  No  aetion  was  taken  on  this  report,  and  n<Hie 
thereafter  until  after  the  period  of  cotiscnt  set  hy  the  convention. 

This  convention  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  only  one  ever  held  to 
consent  to  a  modification  of  the  Ordinance.  In  character  it  was  analogous 
to  a  etmstitational  eoaventioD,  for  alllioa^  the  Territory  was  nnder 
the  government  of  Congress,  the  articles  of  compact  were  irrevocable 
except  "by  common  consent"  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Xo  mode  was  specified  for  giving  this  consent;  and  it  is  notable 
that  nobody  questicmed  the  legality  of  the  convention,  as  wonld  eer> 
tainly  be  done  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted  now.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, Americans  bolioved  that  the  people  had  an  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  to  alter  and  amend  their  form  of  government,  and  that  this  right 
eould  not  be  destroyed  by  a  mere  failure  to  specify  the  mode  of  ita  exer- 
cise. The  Ordinance  did  not  ^ve  the  Governor  any  authority  to  call  a 
convention  for  any  puqiose,  in  express  terms.  It  did  not  even  mention  a 
convention.  But  it  did  speak  of  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  how  was 
that  consent  to  be  obtained  f  Clearly  the  people  eoold  not  speak  except 
in  some  prescribed  form.  The  Judicial  department  could  not  prescribe 
the  form.  The  legislative  department  was  restricted  to  adopting  laws  of 
the  original  states.  The  initiative  could  be  lodged  only  in  the  Executive, 
and  Harrison's  common-sense  method  of  using  the  power  did  not  even 
raise  a  criticism  from  his  numerous  enemies.  His  stand  on  the  sbvery 
f|uestion.  however,  raised  critii  i'^n'  later,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Abolition  party  in  American  politics. 

There  was  more  reason  for  criticism  of  his  next  step.   Judge  Clark 
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had  died  on  November  11,  1802,  and  Thomas  Terry  Davis  had  been 
appointed  in  lin  plaee.  A  MHion  of  the  Goveraor  and  Judges  waa  oalled 

tor  September  20,  and  on  September  22,  1803,  Harrison,  with  Jndges 
Vanderburgh  and  Davis,  adoptPil  a  Vir^jinia  law  "concerning  servants," 
which  provided  that:  "All  negroes  and  mulattocs  (and  other  persons 
not  being  citiaena  of  the  United  Statea  of  America)  who  shall  come  into 
thia  Territory  under  contract  to  BOTVe  another  in  any  trade  or  occupa- 
tion shall  be  eompelled  to  perform  such  contract  spi'cifically  during  the 
term  thereof."  The  apparent  purpase  of  the  provision  as  to  "others 
not  being  eitiama"  waa  to  coyer  panis,  or  Indian  slaves,  wbidi  were  quite 
numerous  among  the  French  settlements,  but  as  the  language  would  also 
cover  white  servants,  it  was  further  provided  that:  "Xo  negro,  mulatto 
or  Indian  shall  at  any  time  purchase  any  servant,  other  than  of  their 
complexion;  and  if  any  of  the  penooa  aforesaid  diall  nevertheless  pre- 
sume to  purchase  a  white  servant,  sneh  anrvant  shall  immediately  beeome 
free."  The  law  required  the  master  to  provide  "wholesome  and  suffi- 
cient food  clothing  and  lodging,"  specifying  "one  complete  suit  of 
cloathing  suited  to  the  season  of  the  year,  towit:  a  coat,  waistcoat,  pair 
of  breeehea  and  shoes,  two  pair  of  atoeldngs,  two  shiria,  a  hat  anid  a 
blanket."  The  contract  was  assignable  with  the  consent  of  the  servant, 
and  both  master  and  servant  could  appeal  to  the  courts  for  protection  in 
their  rights.  Penalties  were  prescribed  for  helping  servants  to  escape 
and  for  trading  with  them.  A  aemiktt  who  refused  to  work  waa  to  serve 
two  days  for  every  day  lost,  and  for  any  offense  punishable  by  fine  was 
to  receive  instead  a  whippinj?.  not  exceeding  forty  lashes.  There  was  no 
provision  for  indenturing  negroes  within  the  Territory,  but  only  for 
importing  those  already  indentured,  and  no  provision  for  the  freedom 
of  slaves  or  their  children  except  as  provkfed  by  the  contract.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  this  relation  now  as  not  beinp  involuntarj'  servi- 
tude, as  the  contracts  contemplated  were  made  in  slave  stateSj  by  actual 
slaves ;  and  yet  it  ia  also  difficult  to  diatingnidi  it  from  that  kind  of  flree* 
dom  which  Blackstone  states  to  exist  under  the  common  law  of  Enfl^nd, 
as  follows:  .  "A  slave  or  nefrro,  the  instant  he  lands  in  Eojijland,  becomes 
a  freeman ;  that  is,  the  law  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  per- 
son and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right  which  the  maater 
may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the  perpetual  senice  of  John  or  Thomas, 
this  will  remain  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  before;  for  this  is  no  more 
than  the  same  state  of  subjection  for  life,  which  every  apprentice  sub- 
mits  to  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  or  sometimes  for  a  longer  term." 
Nevertheless  it  was  extensively  criticised  as  a  vidation  of  the  Ordinance, 
and  the  controversy  over  it,  and  succeeding  laws  of  similar  character 
resulted  in  their  condemnation  by  the  j)eop!e. 

But  even  this  law  did  not  satisfy  the  Illinois  people.   In  ISOO  Spain 
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had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  and  our  diplomats  bad  been  vainly  trying 
to  pmehaae  the  eastern  bank  of  the  MiMiasippi  to  its  numth.  In  the 

spring  of  1803  an  opportunity  arose  to  purchase  all  of  Louisiana,  and 
they  entered  into  an  unautliorized  treaty  for  the  purchase.  There  is 
little  rcu^n  tu  quetitiun  that  I'rt-tiiUeut  JetTeniOu  considered  this  pur- 
chase nnconstitntional  when  it  was  made,  bat  he  saw  its  vital  importance 
to  the  country,  and  took  the  chances,  calling  a  special  session  of  Congress 
for  Oftol)er  to  consider  the  matter.  News  of  the  purchase  reached  Indiana 
that  summer,  and  the  anti-Uarrison  faction  in  Illinois  at  once  put 
petiticms  in  dieulation  asking  to  be  joined  to  Looisiana.  John  Edgar 
and  the  Menrisons  were  the  leaders  in  this,  and  it  was  charged  by  the 
Harrison  party  that  thoy  liad  formed  a  plan  to  make  Edgar  governor 
and  Robert  Morrison  secretary  of  the  new  Territory.  This  may  have  been 
trae,  for  there  were  several  plans  advocated,  and  nnmerous  candidates, 
bat  at  the  same  time  this  annexation  furnished  flie  shortest  and  most 
certain  road  to  slavery,  and  closer  ties  of  blood  and  trade.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  Congress,  but  it  had  other  views,  and  by  act  of  March 
26,  1804,  all  of  Louisiana  south  of  the  present  south  line  of  Arkansas 
was  made  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  that  to  the  north  of  this  line  was 
put  temporarily  under  the  government  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
Indiana,  but  without  being  joined  to  Indiana,  and  was  called  the  District 
of  Louisiana.  The  act  was  to  take  effect  on  October  1,  1804,  but  posses- 
sion of  the  District  had  been  given  to  Captain  Stoddard,  for  the  tlnited 
States,  on  March  9,  and  Congress  had  provided  that  the  laws  already  in 
effect  should  continue  until  repealed  or  amended  hv  the  Governor  and 
Judges  of  Indiana.  Preparation  was  made  during  the  summer,  and  on 
October  1,  the  Oovemor  and  Judges  passed  riz  laws  for  the  Dhtrict  of 
Louisiana,  including  an  elaborate  law  for  the  regulation  of  slavery', 
which  remaine<l  in  force  in  Missouri  for  many  years  after.  The  people 
of  the  District,  however,  objected  to  this  anomalous  form  of  government, 
and  petitioned  Congress  for  an  independent  government,  which  was 
granted  on  March  3, 1805. 

Meanwhile  the  people  nf  "Wayne  County  were  alw)  clamoring  for  a 
separate  territorial  government,  and  with  good  cause.  In  a  petition  for 
separation  prepared  in  Oetobor,  1304,  it  is  stated  that  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Governor  and  Jndges  in  September,  1808,  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  county.  It  if;  7iot  easy  at  "ttie  pri"^etit  time  to  realize  the  difficulty  of 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  Indiana  Territory,  but 
Judge  Burnet  tells  of  one  trip  which  will  illustrate  it.  In  December, 
1799,  he,  with  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  St.  Clair,  had  occasion  to  go  ftrom 
Cincinnati  to  A'incennes  on  legal  bosiness.  They  purchased  a  "Kentucky 
boat,"  or  ark — a  flat-boat  commonly  used  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  this  loaded 
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their  horses  and  provisions,  and  started  down  the  river.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth  day  they  roaohed  the  Falls,  where  they  abandoued 
the  boat,  and  proceeded  on  horseback.  The  first  two  nights  they  camped 
out,  on  the  traQ  to  Vmoennei^  and  the  tiiird  night  waa  paned  in  a  de- 
serted cabin,  which  they  found  on  the  batik  of  White  River.  He  does 
not  mention  meeting  a  solitary-  white  settler  on  the  journey,  except  at 
the  Falls,  but  they  encountered  a  band  of  Indians,  two  panthers,  a  herd 
of  buffalo,  and  a  wildcat.  There  waa  inow  or  rain  during  the  trips  going 
and  coming.  The  travel  to  Detroit  from  Vincennes  waa  more  diffleult 
than  this,  and  that  to  the  Illinois  settlements  was  at  times  as  bad  as  in 
the  days  of  Cl&rk's  campaign.  From  such  difficulties  there  arose  the 
eonteninw  d  opinion  among  the  early  settlers  that  the  eapital  of  a  state 
or  territory  dumld  be  at  near  the  eenter  of  populatloii  aa  possible,  and, 
if  possible,  on  a  navigable  stream.  Tn  response  to  the  "Wayne  County 
petition.  Congress  passed  an  act  on  January  11,  1805,  providing  that 
after  June  30  of  that  year  the  Territory  of  Michigan  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  news  of  thia  did  not  reach  Indiana  Territoiy  hi  time  to 
prevent  action  treating  "Wayne  County  as  still  a  part  of  the  Territorj*. 

In  the  summer  of  1804  the  matter  of  advanee  to  the  second  grade 
suddenly  came  up  again ;  and  this  time  from  the  Harrison  party,  which 
had  opposed  it  three  years  before^  Dawson  ^vea  Harrison  great  eredit 
for  the  advance,  and  saya:  "notwithstanding  the  patriotism  and  disin- 
terC9tedne)U  which  he  evinced  in  that  importaiit  Inisiuess,  he  has  been 
cha|;ged  with  being  an  ambitious  man,  and  has  brought  upon  himself  the 
ire  of  the  aelllsh  land-jobben  among  his  neighbors,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  arraign  his  conduct,  merely  because  they  conceiTed  Uidr  taxes  would 
be  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  representative  government."*  But 
this  was  exactly  the  argument  that  Harrison  had  made  three  years  be- 
fore and  the  people  who  had  favored  it  before  now  opposed  it.  The 
argument  made  for  it  in  1804,  from  a  statement  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Benjamin  Parke,  was  this:  "With  asrricidture  improved,  popu- 
lation incnasod.  the  counties  of  "Wayne  and  Dearborn  added  to  the 
territory' ;  possessed  of  all  the  landa  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  Pyan  Kaahaw  claim,  of  no  great 
oxtent,  and  which  was  shortly  purchased :  and  offices  established  at  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Vincennes  for  the  sale  of  public  lands,  it  was  thought  that 
the  measure  might  be  safely  gone  into.  To  this  advantageous  change  in 
oar  sitnation  wsa  added,  that  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  would  not 
exceed  $3,500  (I  thought  about  $3,000) :  that  the  people  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  partial  representative  government;  that  they  would  have  the 
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absolute  coutrol  over  oue  branch  of  the  Legislature;  that  it  woul^  give 
them  a  Bqireaentetiye  in  Congress,  and,  although  he  wonid  not  be  en- 
titled to  TOte,  yet  from  his  situation  he  would  acquire  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  would  give  a  faithful  representation  of  our  situation,  and  that 
soiue  saciifices  ought  to  be  made  to  obtain  even  the  partial  exercise  of 
the  rights  oonsidered  lo  dear  and  of  iiieh  nnivenal  importance  to>  the 
several  States.*'  *  This  looks  plansiUe,  but  it  does  not  acoonnt  for  the 
opposition,  and  it  does  not  aeeount  for  the  cxtraoniinan-  haste  with 
which  the  measure  was  adopted.  Harrison  issued  his  proclamation  on 
August  4,  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  question  on  September  11.  The  call 
did  not  reach  Wi^e  County  in  time  to  allow  an  election,  end  in  the  other 
counties  the  number  of  votes  cast  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  Vinconnes.  Only  400  votes  were  cast  in  the  entire  Territory, 
and  of  these  175  were  cast  in  Knox  County,  all  but  12  favoring  the 
change.  The  total  majority  for  the  change  was  138,  but  oatside  of  Knox 
County  the  majority  was  against  it.  So  far  as  famishing  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  voters  is  concerned,  the  election  was  a 
farce,  but  Harrison  acted  on  it,  and  on  December  5,  1804,  he  issued  his 
proclamatioo  annoondng  the  advance  to  the  seetmd  grade,  and  calling 
an  electioa  for  representatives  to  the  legislature  for  Jaanaiy  3, 1806. 

The  move  was  manifestly  political,  and  the  apparent  motive  was  the 
slavery  question.  A  case  had  arisen  which  had  brought  it  to  the  front. 
In  the  spring  of  1804,  Simon  Tancndelt,  claiming  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  heirs  of  John  sad  Elisabeth  Enykendsll,  seised  a  negro  named  George, 
and  a  ncsrrcss  named  Pefrtn-.  ;it  Vineeniies.  and  wss  sbottt  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  Tcrriton-,  when  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  it, 
based  on  information  that  V'anorsdell  was  "about  to  transport  from  the 
Territory  certain  indented  servants,  without  tiieir  consent  first  had  and 
obtained,  with  a  design  as  is  supposed  of  selling  them  for  slaves."  Van- 
orsdell  was  arrested  and  indicted,  and  habeas  corpus  proceedings  were 
brought  for  the  release  of  the  negroes.  At  the  ScptemlRT  lenu  of  the 
Territorial  court,  Judges  Qriffin,  Vanderburgh  and  Davis  sU  being  pres* 
ent,  the  negroes  were  released  on  an  insnlBeimcy  of  evidence  for  their 
claimant,  the  court  giving  an  opinion  that  they  were  fugitives  neither 
from  justice  nor  from  daverj'.  Vanorsdell  was  also  released,  nobody 
appearing  to  prosecute.  He  at  once  rearrested  the  negroes,  and  a  new 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  was  instituted,  Harrison,  General  W.  J(rim> 
ston  and  John  Johnson  becoming  hail  for  the  nesrroes.  At  the  Jimc  terns. 
1805,  the  negroes  were  produced,  but  George  having  indentured  himself 
to  Harrison  for  a  term  of  eleven  years,  the  claim  asto  him  was  dropped. 


■  Woollen '«  Sketehw,  pp.  3-8. 
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At  tJip  September  term,  Judge  Vandorlnir^h,  sitting  alone,  postponed 
the  bearing  as  to  Peggy  until  one  or  both  of  the  other  Judges  were 
present  At  Ihe  April  term,  1806,  J udges  DaTis  and  Vanderimrgli  heard 
the  ease  and  released  Peggy,  holding  that  she  was  not  a  fugitive  from 
justice  or  from  slavery;  but  they  added  to  their  deeision  this  remarkable 
proviso:  "But  this  order  is  not  to  impair  the  right  that  Vanorsdell 
(the  defendant)  or  any  other  person  shall  have  to  the  said  negro  girl 
PiBggjr,  profvided  he,  Vanonidell,  or  any  other  person,  ean  prove  laid 
negro  Peggj'  to  l)e  a  slave.  Nor  shall  this  order  impair  the  right  of  said 
Peggrj'  to  her  freedom,  provided  the  said  Pegp>'  shall  establish  her  right 
to  the  same."  In  other  words,  under  a  liaaic  law  which  prohibited  both 
daveiy  and  involnntary  aervitnde,  and  a  loeal  law  that  permitted  davery 
by  indenture,  the  Supreme  CSourt  of  the  Territory  were  unable  to  decide 
whether  this  woman  wa.«t  a  slave  or  not.  This  ease  must  have  produced 
an  extensive  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  at  Vineennes,  and  the 
abenrdity  of  a  valid  contraet  between  a  master  and  a  dave  in  a  dave 
state  was  probably  realized.  The  Governor  and  Judges  could  not  rectify 
the  law,  because  they  had  power  only  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  states. 
For  this  reason,  and  beeause  it  would  give  them  a  representative  in 
Congress,  whieh  had  been  ^axmng  davery  petitions,  who  might  obtain 
"the  rights  considered  so  dear,"  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
slavery-.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Parke  says  "some  sacrifices  ought  to  be 
made";  and  he  also  states  in  this  siime  paper  that  in  1801,  "the  expenses 
of  the  second  grade  were,  by  some,  estimated  at  about  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000." 

The  election  was  duly  held,  and  the  members  elect  convened  at  Vin- 
eennes on  Februarv- 1,  to  nominate  councilors,  and  pass  on  tlic  credentials 
of  members.  The  Wayne  County  delegation  was  dropped  on  account  of 
the  establishment  of  Hidiigan  Territory,  and  the  election  in  St.  Clair 
was  held  void  on  account  of  the  polling  having  been  sto])ped  by  a  mob 
of  opponents  to  the  second  grade.  This  left  only  five  members,  but  on 
April  18,  the  Governor  called  an  election  in  St.  Clair  County  for  two 
representatives,  to  be  held  on  May  20,  and  in  July  the  legidature  con- 
vened with  the  minimum  number  of  representatives  allowed  by  the 
division  act.  As  soon  as  the  composition  nf  the  legislature  was  known, 
Benjamin  Parke  was  announced  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  The 
Letters  of  Decius  then  began  to  appear  in  the  Farmers  Library,  pub- 
lished at  Louisville,  bitterly  criticising  Harrison,  and  denouncing  Parke 
as  his  tool,  who  wanted  to  go  to  "Washington  to  secure  Harrison's  reap- 
pointment. They  began  on  May  10,  1805,  and  continued  at  inter\al8 
until  December  1,  1803,  after  which  they  were  puUidied  in  pamphlet 
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fonn.  Prof.  Homer  J.  "Wobstrr  has  identified  Isaac  Darneillc  as  the 
author  of  the  letters."  The  Farmers  Librarj^  was  the  tirst  paper  pub- 
liahed  at  Louisville,  the  first  number  appearing  on  January  18,  1801. 
It  was  ertablishcd  liy  Samuel  Yafl,  a  diaeiple  and  pratege  of  Matthew 
LiyOD,  the  impetuous  Irishman,  who  snrcooded  in  making  himself  a  martyr 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  through  his  newspaper  called  "The  Srourgt? 
of  Aristocracy  and  Repository  of  Political  Truth."  Joshua  Vail  was 
tlia  "aaioeiate  editor  and  owner.'*  Dameille  waa  a  native  of  Maryland, 
who  came  to  Cahokia  in  17n4.  being  the  second  resident  lawyer  in 
Indiana  Territory,  preceded  only  by  .K)hn  Rice  Jones.  He  had  been  a 
preacher,  but  was  too  much  devoted  to  gallantry  to  last  long  in  that  line. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  fellow,  and  probably  caused  more  domestie  in- 
fdieity  in  the  Territory  than  any  other  one  man  of  his  time.  Reynolds 
says:  "He  never  married  accordinff  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  b\it  to 
all  appearances  he  was  never  without  a  wife  or  wives.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  left  a  married  wife  in  Maryland  who  was  an  obstacle  to  a  KCond 
marriage  in  this  country. It  certainly  was  an  obstacle,  for  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  Oovernor  aiid  .Tndjres  had  made  Bipamy  a  felony,  punishable 
by  death.  In  1806  Harrison  waited  on  Vail  and  demanded  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  lett^.  Vail  called  on  Dameille  for  proofs,  and  as 
none  were  forthcondnf  he  made  a  fall  retraction,  whieh  was  published 
in  his  own  paper,  and  republished  in  the  Frankfort  Palladium. 

The  legislature  elected  Parke  to  Congress,  and  passed  a  number  of 
very  fair  laws ;  but  the  one  law  passed  that  attracted  general  attention 
was  *' An  Act  concerning  the  introduction  of  Negroes  and  Mnlattoes  into 
this  Territorj'."  This  provided  that  a  slaveholder  might  bring  a  slave, 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  int«  the  Territory,  who  might  within  thirty  days 
enter  into  agreement  before  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  common  pleas  for  any 
number  of  years  of  service  to  his  master;  and  if  he  refused  to  make  sueb 
an  agreement  the  master  could,  witiiin  sixty  days,  venBOVe  him  from  the 
Territory'.  Any  slave  nnder  fifteen  years  of  ape  could  he  registered,  and 
held  without  indenture,  mules  until  thirty-iive  years  of  age,  and  females 
until  thirty-two.  Children  ot  indentured  mothen  were  to  serve  tiieir 
masters,  males  until  thirty  years  of  age,  and  females  until  twenty-eight 
Indentured  servants  were  not  fn  Ik-  removed  from  the  Territory  without 
their  consent,  given  before  a  common  pleas  judge.  On  a  complaint  of  ill 
usage  before  a  justice  ot  the  peace,  the  indenture  might  be  cancelled  i 
and  if  an  indentured  servant  became  free  at  the  age  of  forty,  or  more, 
his  master  was  to  give  bond  of  $500  tb-it  the  <^ervMnt  should  not  become 
a  public  charge.    This  law  received  newspaper  publication  that  the 
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former  law  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  did  not,  and  therefore  received 
attention  outside  of  the  Territory.  The  "Liberty  Hall,"  of  Cincinnati, 
pnblidied  an  abttnet  of  the  law,  ineloaed  in  turned  rules,  and  aaid :  "If 
it  were  possible,  with  tears  of  blood  we  are  ctmstnuiied  to  publish  the 
following  sketeh  of  the  law  of  Indiana  T<'rri(or\-  respecting  Xegroes." 
The  "National  Intelligeucer' '  denounced  it  roundly  as  a  violation  of  the 
Ordinance  and  a  nenaee  to  the  entire  Union ;  and  said  that  the  Governor 
should  ho  removed  if  he  enforeed  the  law,  and  that  Cmigress  should 
refuse  Tndiaiui  admission  to  the  T'nion  until  the  law  was  repealed.  I'n- 
fortunately  the  tiles  of  the  only  paper  published  in  the  state  at  this  time 
are  not  preserved,  but  the  law  met  coodemnation  in  Indiana.  JmUh 
Espy,  who  traveled  through  Indiana  in  1805,  nys:  '*The  Indiana  terri* 
tory  was  settled  first  under  the  same  ehartor  as  tlif  state  of  Ohio,  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  slaves,  but  the  genius  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  ordering  otherwise  (the  southern  climate,  no  doubt,  having  its 
inflnenee),  the  legislature  of  that  territory  during  the  last  summer, 
passed  a  law  permitting  a  partial  introduetion  of  slavery',  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  minority.  This  cireumstance  will  check  the  emi- 
gration of  farmei*s  who  do  their  own  labor,  while  the  slave  ownei's  of  the 
Southern  states  and  Kentucky  will  be  eneouraged  to  remove  thither; 
conse(|ucntly  the  state  of  soeiety  there  will  be  altogetiier  different  from 
that  of  Ohio.  Its  manners  and  laws  will  assimilate  more  and  more  to 
those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  while  Ohio  will,  in  these  respects,  more 
elosely  imitate  Pennsylvania  and  the  middle  ststes."'  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  these  thoughts  as  to  the  effects  of  the  law  were  confined  to 
Mr.  Espy.  They  manifestly  present  the  politii-al  basis  of  the  action: 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  discussed  in  Indiana  on  that  basis,  for  one  of 
the  oorresp<mdents  of  *'Lib^y  Hall"  says:  "I  have  been  makmg  some 
enquiries  respeeting  the  growing  population  of  Indiana  Territory,  but 
cannot  find  any  comparisnn  in  the  numbers  to  those  who  come  to  this 
state.  The  bait  has  not  taken.  The  cunning  slave-bolder  feels  too  flimsy 
a  security  to  bring  his  horde  to  a  country  where  the  term  of  hddmg 
them  is  so  preearioua.  And  those  who  are  opposed  to  that  hellish  traffie 

are  afraid  to  risk  thems^'lves  in  a  eomitry  where  there  is  a  prospect  of 
its  introduction."  The  inducement  evidently  did  not  appeal  strongly  to 
slave-holders,  for  though  the  population  of  Indiana  proper  increased 
from  2,500  in  1800  to  24,520  in  1810,  the  number  of  ftree  negroes,  as  re- 
ported by  the  census  of  Indiana  Territory',  increased  only  from  87  to 
393,  and  the  number  of  slaves  from  2S  to  287.  The  increase  of  slaves  in 
Illinois  proper  was,  however,  greater  in  proportion.  The  incoming  anti- 
slavery  population  was  locating  chiefly  in  Clark  and  Dearborn  eountiesL 
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This  legislature  also  established  a  Court  of  Chancery — the  only  one 
in  this  region  ever  exclusively  confined  to  chancery — which  continued 
until  1813,  John  Badollet,  Thomas  T.  Davis  and  Waller  Taylor  serving 
successively  as  chancellors.  It  also  chartered  the  first  corporations  in 
the  state — "the  Borough  of  Vincennes"  and  "the  Indiana  Canal  Com- 
pany," the  latter  to  construct  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  on 


John  Bauollet,  First  Chaxceuxjr  of  Ixdiana 
'From  a  portrait  by  Leseuer) 


the  Indiana  side.  Espy  says  of  the  latter:  "At  the  late  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  a  company  was  incorporated  for  this  purpose  on 
the  most  liberal  scale.  Books  were  opcne«l  for  subscription  while  I  was 
there,  which  were  filling  rapidly.  Shares  to  the  amount  of  about  $120,000 
were  already  siib.scribc<l  by  men  of  the  first  standing  in  the  Union.  "When 
the  canal  is  finished  the  company  intend  erecting  all  kinds  of  water 
works,  for  which  they  say  the  place  is  highly  calculatetl.  From  these  it 
is  expected  that  more  wealth  will  llow  into  the  coffers  of  the  company 
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than  from  the  passage  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  river.  li  these  expec- 
taltona  should  be  realised,  there  remains  hat  little  donbt  the  falls  of  the 

Ohio  will  become  the  centre  of  wealth  of  the  Western  World." 

The  k'pislature  probably  realizRl  that  tho  indenturo  law  would  not 
appeal  strongly  to  slave  owners,  and  they  had  another  trouble  in  sight. 
DuTing  the  lummear  a  petition  to  Coogreea  had  heen  eiveiilated  in  the 
Illinois  conntry  askiag  for  the  intvodnetion  of  slavery  and  for  a  divbion 
of  the  Territorj'.  The  proslavery  people  of  Knox  County  did  not  want 
division  because  it  meant  that  the  capital  must  soon  be  tnoved  from  Vin- 
cennes.  A  petition  was  therefore  prepared  asking  for  the  admission  of 
slavery,  and  proposing  that  the  Territory  be  divided  by  an  east  and  west 
line,  instead  of  a  north  and  south  line,  so  as  to  make  two  states  similar 
to  Kentucky  and  Tcnncssecv  There  was  some  reason  for  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  to  the  southern  part  o£  the 
Territory  from  the  FaUs  to  the  Mississippi.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Hooae.  It  was  then  signed  by  Benjamin 
Chambers,  .John  Rice  .Tones  and  Pierre  Menard,  of  the  Council,  and  by 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jolin  Johnson,  George  Fisher  and  Benjamin  Parke,  of 
the  Honse,  and  forwarded  to  Washington  as  "The  petition  of  the  snb- 
seribers,  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Honae  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Indiana  Territorj',  and  constitutinpr  a  majority  of  the  two 
Rouses  respectively."  This  proposal  for  the  division  of  the  Territory 
by  an  east  and  west  line  eoakpleted  the  break  between  the  prodavery 
factions  in  Indiana  proper  and  the  Illinois  country.  The  Illinois  people 
appointed  a  eomniittw  from  the  several  txiwnships  of  their  region,  which 
prepared  another  petition  for  the  division  of  the  Territory  as  provided 
in  the  Ordinance.  AU  of  these  petitiona  were  sent  on  to  Washington, 
and  also  one  from  Dearborn  Cionnty  asking  to  be  joined  to  Ohio,  as  a 
matter  nf  eonvenicnce.  The  committee  to  which  they  were  referretl  re- 
ported in  favor  of  suspending  the  slavery  clause,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken.  The  legislature  of  1806  made  another  petition  to  Congress 
for  the  admission  of  slavny*  and  similar  peHtions  were  sent  in  from  the 
Illinois  country.  Again  the  committee  of  Congress  reported  favorably, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken.  The  Indiana  legislature  of  1807  adopted 
another  petition  for  slavery,  and  a  formal  resolution  consenting  to  the 
modifiesticm  of  the  Ordinanee;  and  also  adopted  a  revision  d  the 
statutes,  including  the  indoitnre  law. 

T^p  to  thin  time  no  petition  had  been  sent  from  Indiana  against 
slaverj';  and  when  I  wrote  my  "Indiana,  a  Redemption  from  Slavery," 
thirty  years  ago,  I  said  at  this  point,  '*The  anti-slavery  people  were  now 
thoroogfaly  nmsed  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  determined  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance  in  Congress."  I  had  not  heea  able  to  find  any 
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spedal  cause  for  this  change  of  policy,  hat  some  twenty  years  later  there 

was  made  public  one  of  the  most  remarkable  secrets  in  the  historj'  of  the 
United  States — a  secret  which  had  been  kept  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  the  summer  of  1786  there  came  to  Kaskaskia  John  Lemen,  a  young 
Virginian,  who  had  come  down  the  Ohio  with  his  family.  Though  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  had  heen  a  soldier  in  the  Bevolntion,  and  had 
made  friends  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  modest  entries  in  his  diary.  On  October  4,  1781,  he  records : 
"I  carried  a  message  from  my  Colonel  to  Gen.  Washington  today.  He 
neofnized  me  and  talked  very  kindly  and  said  tht  WW  irauld  soon  be 
over,  he  thought.  1  knew  Washington  Ijefore  the  war  commenced. "  On 
the  same  day  he  says:  "I  saw  Washington  and  La  Fayette  looking  at  a 
Frendi  aoli^ffir  and  an  Amerieim  aoldier  wrestling,  and  the  American 
threw  the  Frenchman  so  hard  he  limped  off,  and  La  Fayette  said  that 
WM  the  way  Washington  must  do  to  Cornwallis. "  On  the  15th  he  says: 
"I  was  in  tile  assault  which  La  Fayette  led  yesterday  against  the  British 
redonbt»  whieh  we  captured.  Oor  leai  waa  nine  kOled  and  thirty-ftmr 
wounded."  On  the  19th  he  says:  "Oar  victory  is  great  and  complete. 
I  saw  the  surrender  to-day.  Our  officers  think  this  will  probably  end  the 
war."  After  a  short  stay  near  Kaskaskia  he  located  at  New  Design,  a 
settlement  some  foar  miles  south  of  Bellefontaine,  Monroe  County,  Illi- 
noas,  and,  as  tlie  Indians  were  tnmblesome,  built  "the  old  Lemen  fort." 
He  wa.s  a  notable  hunter  and  Indian  fighter,  thoiiph  he  is  better  known 
in  Illinois  history  as  a  Baptist  minister  and  an  active  enemy  of  slaver>'. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Ogle,  for  whom  Ogle  County, 
niinoia,  waa  named.  The  entriea  in  Lonen'a  diary  that  are  of  espeeial 
interest  to  Indiana  relate  to  hia  eonneetion  with  Th<mias  Jefferson,  and 
are  as  foUowa: 

•'Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  Dec.  11,  1782. 
"Thomas  Jefferson  had  me  to  yisit  him  again  a  short  time  ago,  aa  he 

wanted  me  to  go  tn  tin  Illinois  country  in  the  North  West,  after  a  year 
or  two,  in  order  to  try  to  lead  and  direct  the  new  settlers  in  the  best  way 
and  also  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  that  country  at  a  later 
day,  as  I  am  Imown  as  an  opponent  of  that  evil,  and  he  aaya  he  will  fpn 
me  some  help.  It  is  all  because  of  his  great  kindness  and  affection  for 
me,  for  whieh  I  am  very  grateful,  but  I  have  not  yet  folly  decided  to  do 
so,  but  have  agreed  to  consider  the  case." 

"May  2,  1784. 

.  "I  aaw  Jefferson  at  Annapdis*  Maryland,  to-day  and  had  a  very 

pleasant  vi.sit  with  blm.  T  have  consented  to  go  to  Illinois  on  his  mi-ssion 
and  he  intends  helping  me  some,  but  I  did  not  ask  nor  wish  it.  We  had 
a  foil  agreement  and  understanding  as  to  all  terms  and  duties.  The 
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agreement  is  strksjtly  private  between  ns,  Imt  all  his  parpoaes  are  p«^ 
feetly  honorable  and  praiaeworthy." 

"Dec.  28,  1785. 

"Jefferson's  confidential  agent  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars  of  bis 
fonds  to  nae  for  my  family,  if  need  be,  and  if  not  to  go  to  good  eanaea, 
and  I  will  go  to  IDinds  on  his  miaaion  next  Sj^ring  and  take  my  wife 
and  children." 

"Sept.  4,  1786. 

''In  the  paat  summer,  with  my  wife  and  ehildien  I  arrived  at  Kas- 
kiiskia.  IttiiMns^  and  wc  are  now  living  in  the  Bottom  settlement.  On 
the  Ohio  river  my  l)oat  partly  turned  over  and  we  lost  a  part  of  OUT 
goods  and  our  son  Robert  came  near  drowning. ' ' 

"New  Design,  HI.,  Feb.  26,  1794. 

' '  My  wife  and  I  were  baptized  with  several  others  to^^r  in  Fountain 
Creek  by  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge.  The  ice  had  to  be  out  and  rpmoved  first." 

"New  Design,  ilay  28,  1796. 

"Yesterday  and  to-day,  my  neighbors  at  my  invitation,  gathered  at 
ray  home  and  were  constituted  into  a  Baptist  ehureh,  by  Rev.  David 
Badgley  and  Joseph  Chanoe." 

"New  Design,  May  3,  1803. 
"As  Thomas  Jefferson  predicted  they  would  do,  the  extreme  southern 
dave  advocates  m  making  thdr  inflnoiee  felt  in  the  new  territory  for 

the  introduction  of  slavery  and  they  arc  prcjwinp  Gov.  "William  Henry 
Harri.son  to  u.se  hi.s  power  and  influcucc  for  that  end.  Steps  must  soon 
be  taken  to  prevent  that  curse  from  being  fastened  on  our  people." 

"New  Derign,  Hay  4.  180S. 
"At  our  last  meeting,  as  I  expeeted  he  would  do,  Gov.  Harrison  a-sked 
and  insisted  that  T  should  east  my  influence  for  tht^  introdnftion  of 
slavery  here,  but  I  not  only  denied  the  request,  but  I  iuforraed  him  that 
the  evil  attempt  wonld  enooiinter  my  most  aetive  opposititm  in  every 
possible  and  honorable  manner  that  my  mind  eould  snggest  or  my  mears 
aeeomplish." 

"New  Design,  May  10,  1805. 
"Knowing  President  Jefferson's  hostility  against  the  introdueti<m  of 
slavery  here  and  the  mission  he  sent  me  on  to  oppose  it,  I  do  not  believe 

the  pro-slavorA-  petitions  with  which  Gov.  Harrison  and  his  eouncil  are 
pressing  Con  press  for  slavery  here  can  prevail  while  he  is  President,  as 
he  is  very  popular  with  Congress  and  will  find  means  to  over-reach  the 
evil  attempt  of  the  pro-davery  power." 

"Jan.  2nth.  1S06. 
"As  Gk)v.  William  Henry  Harrison  and  his  legislative  council  have 
had  their  petitions  before  Congress  at  several  sessions  asking  for  slavery 
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hen,l  neat  »  menenger  to  Indiana  to  ask  the  chnrehes  and  people  there 
to  get  up  and  sign  a  counter  petition  to  Congress  to  uphold  freedom  in 

the  territon'  and  I  have  circulated  one  here  and  we  will  send  it  On  tO 
that  body  at  next  session  or  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done." 

"New  Design,  Sept.  10.  1806. 
"A  confldential  agmt  of  Aanm  Bun  ealled  yestofday  to  ask  my  aid 

and  sympathy  in  Burr's  scheme  for  a  Southwestern  Empire  with  Illinoia 
as  a  province  and  an  offer  to  make  me  governor.  But  I  denounced  the 
conspiracy  as  high  treason  and  gave  him  a  few  liours  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory on  pain  of  arrest'* 

"New  Deeign,  Jan.  10,  1810. 

"I  received  Jefferson's  confidential  message  on  Oct.  10,  1808,  sug- 
gesting a  division  of  the  churches  on  the  question  of  slavery  and  the 
organization  of  a  ehurch  on  a  atrietly  anti-slaveiy  basis,  for  the  purpose 
of  heading  a  movement  to  flnally  make  Illinois  a  free  State,  and  after 
first  tr>'ing  in  vain  for  some  months  to  brinp  all  the  churches  over  to 
such  a  basis,  I  acted  on  Jefferson  s  plan  and  Dec.  10, 1809,  the  anti-slavery 
element  formed  a  Baptist  ehnreh  at  Cantine  eredc,  on  an  anti-davefy 
hosia." 

"New  Desiffn,  Mar.  3.  1819. 
"I  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  but  at  20  years  of  age  I 
embraced  Baptist  principles  and  after  settlement  in  Illinois  I  was  baptized 
into  that  faitii  and  finally  became  a  ministra  of  the  gospel  of  that  ehurdi, 

hut  sonu'  ypars  l^eforo  T  \v;is  licensed  to  preach  T  was  active  in  collecting 
and  inducing  communities  to  organize  churches,  as  I  thought  that  the 
most  certain  plan  to  control  and  improve  the  new  settlements,  and  I  also 
hoped  to  onploy  tiie  ehnrehes.as  a  means  of  oppodtion  to  the  institution 
of  slavcn.',  but  this  only  became  possible  when  we  orfranizod  a  leading 
church  on  a  strictly  anti-slavery  basi.t.  an  event  which  tinally  was  marked 
with  great  success,  as  Jeflferson  suggested  it  would  be. ' ' 

"New  Design,  Dee.  10, 1820. 

"Looking  back  at  this  time,  1R20,  to  1809,  when  we  organized  the 
Canteen  creek  Baptist  Chur -h  on  a  strictly  anti-slavery  ba.sis  as  Jefferson 
had  suggested  as  a  center  from  which  the  anti-slavery  movement  to  finally 
save  the  State  to  freedom  could  be  directed,  it  is  now  elear  that  the  move 
was  a  wise  one  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  more  than  anything  dse 
was  what  made  Illinois  a  free  State." 

Lemen  kept  his  compact  with  Jefferson  secret  through  his  life,  as  he 
had  agreed,  and  his  children  kept  it  after  him,  but  in  1851,  when  Bar. 
John  Mason  Peck  was  pastor  of  Bethel  Baptist  Church — the  one  which 
LcTTien  had  founded  on  "r'antine"  fQuentin")  Creek — they  intnisted  to 
him  the  preparation  of  an  account  of  their  father's  life.  Peck,  known  in 
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Illinois  historj'  as  the  founder  of  Rock-Spring  Seminar>%  which  later 
developed  into  Shurtleff  College,  and  also  as  the  author  of  an  Illinois 
Gazetteer,  and  other  books,  was  an  old-time  associate  of  the  elder  Lemen 
in  the  fight  against  slavery,  and  his  statements  add  something  to  the 
meager  recital  of  the  diary.    He  says  that  at  their  meeting  in  1784, 


Rev.  J.  M.  Peck 


Jefferson  and  Lemen  "agreed  that  .sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a  great 
contest  to  try  to  fasten  slavery  on  the  Northwestern  Territory',"  and 
that  Jefferson  "looked  forward  to  a  great  pro-slavery  contest  to  finally 
try  to  make  Illinois  and  Indiana  slave  states,  and  as  Mr.  Lemen  was  a 
natural  born  anti-slavery  leader  and  had  proved  himself  such  in  Vir- 
ginia by  inducing  scores  of  mast<*rs  to  free  their  slaves  through  his  pre- 
vailing kindness  of  nianner  and  Christian  arguments,  he  was  just  Jeffer- 
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aoa*M  ideal  of  a  man  who  could  safely  be  tmsted  with  his  anti-RlaTery 
mission  in  lUinois.**  He  says  that  J^emm  sent  messages  to  Lemen 
when  opportunity  presented,  and  that  Jefferson  sent  ft  contribution  of 
$20  to  the  new  anti-slavery  Baptist  church  when  it  was  organized;  and 
that  when  Lemen  sent  his  agent  to  Indiana  he  paid  him  $30  out  of  the 
money  that  Jeftenon  had  supplied  him.  He  quotes  a  lotter  written  by 
Jefferson  on  September  10,  1807,  to  Lemen 'g  brother  Robert,  who  was 
then  living  near  Harper's  Fern'.  Virf^iiiia,  in  whirh  he  says:  "If  your 
brother  James  Lemen  should  visit  \'irginia  soon,  as  1  learu  he  possibly 
may,  do  not  let  him  return  until  he  makes  me  a  visit.  I  will  also  write 
him  to  be  sure  and  see  me.  Among  all  ray  friends  who  are  near,  he  is 
still  a  little  nearer.  I  di.scovcretl  his  worth  when  he  was  but  a  child  and 
I  freely  confess  tliat  in  some  of  uty  most  important  achievements  his 
nample,  wish  and  adrioe^  though  then  hut  a  very  young  man,  largety 
influenced  my  action.  This  wa-s  particularly  true  as  to  whatever  share 
I  may  have  had  in  the  transfer  of  our  preat  Northwestern  Territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  especially  for  the  fact  that  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  anti-daveiy  elause  inserted  later  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Before  any  one  had  ever  mentioned  the  matter,  James  Lemen,  by  reason 
of  his  devotion  to  anti-slavery  principles,  suggested  to  me  that  we  (Vir- 
ginia) make  the  transfer  and  that  slavery  be  excluded;  and  it  so  im- 
pressed me  tiiat  whatever  is  due  me  as  eredit  for  my  share  in  the  matter 
is  largriy,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  James  Lemen 's  advice  and  most  righteous 
eoun<i(»1.  TTis  reoord  in  the  new  countrj'  has  fully  justified  my  course  in 
inducing  him  to  settle  there  with  the  view  of  properly  shaping  events  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people."  Mr.  Peck  concludes  his  aeeount  of 
Lemen's  work  in  Illinois  with  tiiis  statement:  "With  people  familiar 
with  all  the  eireumstanees  there  is  no  divergence  of  views  hut  that  the 
orfjanization  of  the  Bethel  Church  and  it.s  masterly  anti-slavery  contest 
.saved  Illinois  to  freedom;  but  much  of  the  credit  of  the  freedom  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  fmr  the  balance  of  the  territory  was  due  to  Thomas 
Jefferson's  faithful  and  efficient  aid.  True  to  bis  promi.se  to  Mr.  Lemen 
that  slavery  should  never  prevail  in  the  Xorthwestern  Territory  or  any 
part  of  it,  he  quietly  directed  his  leading  coniidential  friends  in  Congress 
to  steadily  defeat  Gen.  Harrison's  pro-slaTery  petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
the  anti-.slavery  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  his  fiicndly  aid  to 
Rev.  James  Ijcmen,  5?r.,  and  friends  made  the  anti-slavcty  contest  of 
Bethel  Church  a  success  in  saving  the  state  to  freedom."* 


» These  detaik  are  from  Mr.  Willard  C.  MacNaul '«  jmpor  ' '  Thp  JeHemon- 
Lema  Cooq^t"  puhlishcxt  hy  tho  ChirsKO  Historical  RocietT,  in  1915.  Hueb 
Of  the  nstfew  ma  publithed  in  tbe  BeUeTill*  Advocate  in  1908  and  IMS. 
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The  light  thrown  on  the  chaneter'  of  Thomas  Jeffenon  by  these  - 
records  is  of  more  than  local  interest  Unliai^fly,  what  passes  lor  bis> 
tory  and  hioorraphy  in  tlie  United  States  is  largely  nothing  but  post 
mortem  politics,  and  few  of  our  public  men  have  escaped  beinp  painted 
in  very  dark  colors  by  one  group  of  writers  while  they  are  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  another.  Thia  is  so  notaUe  that  even  a  prosaic  encyelopedia 
says:  * 'Washington  was  accused  of  murder,  treacher>%  corruption,  hy- 
pooris>',  inpratitude,  moral  cowardice,  and  private  immorality;  Franklin 
was  charged  with  theft,  debaucheiy,  intrigue,  slander  and  irreligion; 
while  the  manifold  ehaiiges  against  Linooln  reinain  within  the  memory 
of  many  now  living ;  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  Jeffer- 
son was  accused  of  dishonesty,  craftiness,  slander,  irreligion,  immorality, 
eowardice,  and  incompetence."^  It  is  a  trifle  strange,  however,  that 
with  Jefferson's  well  known  smtiments  on  davery,  he  has  been  aeensed 
of  trying  to  introduce  slavery  into  Ohio.  Ei)liraim  Cutler  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  1)111  of  rights  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  John 
W.  Browne  was  chairman,  and  he  records  that:  "Mr.  Browne  proposed 
a  section,  whieh  d^ned  the  snbjeet  thus:  'No  person  shall  be  held  in 
slaveiy,  if  a  male,  after  he  is  thirty-five  years  of  age;  or  a  female,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  age.'  The  handwriting.  I  had  no  doubt,  was  Mr. 
Jefferson's.  •  •  •  Mr.  Browne  observed  that  what  he  had  intro- 
duced was  thought  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  Nation  to  be,  if  established 
in  onr  constitntion,  obtaining  a  great  step  toward  a  gen«nd  emancipation 
of  slavery.  This  statement  is  reinforced  by  a  statement  that  Gov.  Worth- 
intrton  had  told  hini.  that  Jefferson  had  told  him,  that  he  hoped  such  an 
article  might  be  put  in  the  constitution.  A  footnote  adds  the  statement 
that  A.  H.  Lewis  said  that  Got.  Morrow,  of  Ohio,  told  him  that  he  talked 
with  Jefferson  after  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  that  Jefferson 
said:  "It  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  have  admitted  slaver^'  for 
a  limited  period."  On  the  face  of  these  statements  it  would  appear 
evident  that  Jeffersmi,  knowmg  that  slaveiy  already  existed  in  North- 
west Territory,  thought  that  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would 
be  more  just  than  an  iinniediate  emancipation.  That  he  wanted  any 
more  brought  in,  is  hardly  credible,  an  he  was  the  only  man  iu  the 
United  States  at  the  time  who  had  an  agent  in  the  Territory  for  the 
special  purpose  of  keeping  slaver>'  out.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Jeffer- 
son's  clause  excluding  slavery  from  the  western  lands,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Ohio,  was  struck  out  on  April  19,  1784;  and  it  was  on  May 
2,  two  weeks  later,  that  he  made  his  final  agreement  with  Lemen  to  go 
west  and  fight  slaveiy  on  the  ground.  Jefferson  never  gave  up  a  fif^t  if 
there  waa  a  chance  to  win  by  a  change  of  tactics. 
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The  new  auti-slaverj-  Baptist  church  did  not  olijt>ot  to  Jefferson  "s 
contributiou  as  "tainted  money."  Jefferson  was  unpopular  with  the 
Congngationaliats  of  New  England  on  aeeonnt  of  his  fight  againat  a 
state-supported  church  in  Virginia,  although  the  Virginia  ehnrch  was 
Episcopalian.  But  this  did  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Baptists,  who 
were  taxed  in  both,  New  England  and  Virginia  to  support  churches  that 
thejr  did  not  hdiere  in.  The  Vizi^nia  Baptists  made  a  veiy  aUe  protest 
against  this  injustice  in  1775,  and  sent  an  address  to  AVa.'ihington  in  1789, 
objecting  to  the  lack  of  a  guarant<»e  of  religious  freedom  in  the  new 
national  constitution.  Some  of  the  Virginia  Baptists  had  been  preaching 
emaneipation  for  some  years,  and  one  of  them,  Ber.  James  Tarrant, 
moved  on  into  Kentucky,  and  later  organized  the  association  of  Baptists, 
who  called  themselves  "Friends  to  ITumanity. "  Lemen's  new  church 
called  itself,  "The  Baptized  Church  of  Christ  Friends  to  Humanity,  on 
Cantine  Creole"-- "Cantine"  being  an  Americanization  of  "Qoentin.*' 
They  adopted  'vrhBt  were  known  as  "Tamnt's  Bulea  Against  Slavery/* 

At  this  time  there  were  only  two  Baptist  churches  in  Indiana  proper. 
The  second  one  was  constituted  on  May  20.  1S09,  by  Samuel  and  Piioobe 
Allison,  Charles,  Sr.,  Charles,  Jr.,  Margaret,  Achsah,  William  and  Sally 
Polke,  John  and  Polly  Lemen,  'William  and  Sally  Bmee,  and  John 
Morris,  "a  man  of  color."  It  was  located  in  Knox  County,  near  Vin- 
cennes,  and  was  called  the  Maria  Creek  riinrch.  Its  tenth  article  of 
faith  was  in  these  words:  "We  believe  tliat  African  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  anjnst  in  its  origin  and  oppressive 
in  its  consequences;  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
But  viewing  our  situation  in  this  Territory-,  as  the  Law  docs  not  tolerate 
hereditary  slavery,  we  think  it  inexpedient  to  meddle  with  the  subject  in 
a  Church  capacity."  Apparently  none  of  the  members  were  slave- 
h<riders,  hcreditarj'  or  otherwise,  for  in  February,  1812,  Peter  Hans> 
brough  asked  for  admission  to  the  church,  and  five  of  the  then  members 
objected  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave-holder.  The  next  month  a 
majority  of  tiie  members  having  decided  to  admit  Hansbrough,  all  of  the 
objectors  except  William  Bruce  withdrew  their  objections  and  "Bro. 
Bnice  hoing  unwillintr  to  continue  in  union  with  slave-holders,"  was 
dropped  out,  though  the  cluirch  declared  they  "have  no  objections  to 
his  moral  character  as  a  Christian." 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  Indiana  had  been  emutitnted  on  Novem- 
l)er  22,  1708,  near  Owens  Creek  (otherwise  Fourteen  Mile  Creek)  in 
Clark  County,  by  John  and  Cattern  Pettet  and  .John  and  Sophia  Fislar. 
In  1803  it  was  removed  to  "Silver  Creek  near  tiie  mouth  of  Sinking 
Fork"  and  waa  thereafter  known  as  the  Silver  Creek  church.  This 
ehnrch  took  no  stand  on  slaveiy,  for  on  Febmaiy  26,  1814,  a  brother 
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was  reported  for  "treating  his  slaves  ill."  The  examining  committee 
reported  that  "although  he  had  chastised  his  slaves,  yet  not  so  severely 
as  r^orted,"  and  reomiBaiended  llwt  '*th«  brother  ought  to  reeeiye  a 
eantion  for  the  future,'*  wliidi  he  duly  received.  There  were,  however, 
some  Baptists  in  Clark  County  who  were  not  in  fonnpction  with  this 
church,  and  there  were  numerous  settlers  there  who  were  opposed  to 
dsvny,  when  Iiemoi's  meBsenger  arrived  to  urge  action.  A  meeting 
was  called  for  Oetobor  10,  1807,  at  SpringvOle,  an  Indiana  metropolis, 
which  has  since  joinnl  Babylon  and  Nineveh  as  civic  memories.  It  was 
a  mile  or  two  southwi«4t  of  Charlefrtown.  and  was  the  first  county  seat  of 
Clark  County.  It  flourished  for  a  short  time,  being  very  popular  with 
the  Indians  as  a  trading  point  on  account  of  a  distillery  loeated  there. 
The  Indians  called  it  Tul-ly-un-gi.  or  Tullytown,  on  account  of  a  trader 
named  Tully  who  had  an  establishment  in  the  place.  But  in  1802  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  JefFersonville,  which  had  just  been  laid  out  on 
a  plan  suggested  by  President  Jefferson,  with  tiie  idtenutte  squares  re- 
served for  parks,  except  that  instead  of  running  the  streets  between  the 
S(Iiiares.  as  proposed  by  Jefferson,  the  proprietor  ran  them  diagonally 
through  the  park  squares,  in  order  to  save'  ground,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Gov.  Harrison,  who  had  taken  an  aetive  part  in  the  oorveqMmdenee 
with  Jefferson  concerning  the  matter.  The  meeting  at  Springville  oi^ 
ganized  by  electing  John  Beggs,  who  was  a  Baptist  and  an  anti-slavery 
man,  chairman,  and  Davis  Floyd,  secretary.  A  resolutions  committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  Abraham  Little,  John  Owens,  Robert  Rob- 
ertson, and  Charies  and  James  Beggs,  brothers  of  the  chairman.  James 
Beggs  had  rei)resentwl  the  County  in  the  last  legislature,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  lep-islative  petition.  lie  was  probably  the  writer 
of  the  resolutions,  which  are  strong  and  well-worded.  James  Beggs  was 
very  paHicular  about  grammar,  so  much  so  that  he  was  called  ''llr. 
Syntax"  by  his  legislative  assoelates.  These  resolutions  are  notable  as 
containing  the  first  known  suggestion  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  as 
they  ask  that  Congress  make  no  change  until  the  people  are  ready  to 
form  a  state  government;  and  the  Senate  committee  to  which  tiiese 
petitions  were  referred  notes  this  fact  in  its  report  that  "it  is  not  expedi- 
ent at  this  time  to  suspend  the  sixth  article  of  compact."  Presumably 
Lemeu 's  messenger  went  to  Dearlwrn  County  also,  for  the  people  there 
sent  in  a  memorial  stating  that  the  legislature  had  passed  an  uneonstitn* 
tional  law  as  to  slaves,  and  asking  that  the  law  be  revised  or  that  they 
be  added  to  Ohio.  Tt  is  probable  that  Congressmen  adopted  the  squatter- 
sovereignty  idea  as  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem,  for  Benjamin 
Parke,  who  represented  Indiana  in  Congress  eould  get  no  action  on  the 
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matter,  and  after  his  return  stated  that  Congress  would  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  even  if  a  majority  of  the  people  asked  for  it.^" 
The  revelations  of  Lcmen 's  diary  not  only  explain  the  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  the  Indiana  auti-slavery  men,  but  also  the  continuous  refusal  of 
Congress  to  suspend  the  slaverj'  proviso  year  after  year,  when  committees 
were  reporting  in  favor  of  its  suspension.    JciTerson's  influence  at  the 


Jesse  H.  Thomas 


time  was  enormous,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  countrj'. 
It  was  felt  still  further  in  Indiana.  When  the  legislature  of  1808  met 
the  proslavery  people  began  a  new  effort  for  slaverj'  by  sending  petitions 
to  the  legislature  for  another  appeal  to  Congress*.  But  now  that  the  anti- 
slaverj'  element  had  started  petitioning  they  also  kept  at  it,  and  the 
little  legislative  body  was  fairly  stormed  with  petitions  for  and  against 
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slavery,  winding  up  with  a  petition  from  William  Atchison  and  others 
of  St.  Clair  County,  asking  that  all  anti-alaTery  petitiona  be  thrown 

under  the  table.  Atchison  was  noted  for  vehement  expression.  William 
Morrison,  whose  principal  mercantile  lioiise  was  at  Ka-skaskia,  had  several 
branch  stores,  and  Atchison  managed  his  store  at  CaUokia.  On  account 
of  tiie  high  prieea  he  charged,  he  was  commonly  known  as  "Chape 
Wollie."  Reynolds  tells  of  this  eccentric  Iri^iman  inviting  Rev.  Benja- 
rain  Young,  a  Methodist  circuit  rider,  to  preach  at  his  store  one  Sunday 
in  1807.  The  congregation  was  small,  aud  by  way  of  apology  to  the 
preacher,  Atohison  said  to  him:  "For  my  part,  I'd  walk  miles  on  Sun- 
day, through  briars  and  hell,  to  hear  sruch  a  sermon  as  that  ye  prached; 
but  these  d— d  French  love  dancing  better  than  praching.  An '  Misther 
Touug,  could  ye  not  stay  with  us  to-night  and  go  to  the  ball  this 
evetoDgV*  His  ftioetious  petition  itaelf  escaped  being  thrown  nnder  the 
table  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote.  It  was  no  time  for  joldng.  The 
anti-slaverj'  petitioners  outnumbered  their  opponents  by  over  600,  and 
they  were  mostly  from  the  eastern  counties.  It  was  practically  assured 
that  the  Territory  would  be  divided  very  soon,  and  liiat  Indiana  would 
be  left  atrongly  anti-davny.  The  Harrison  party  had  b^run  going  to 
pieces,  and  he  had  lost  control  of  the  legislature.  By  a  combination  of 
the  anti-IIarrison  factions  of  proslavcry  men  from  the  Illinois  counties, 
and  anti-slavery  men  from  the  eastern  counties,  the  Harrison  candidate 
for  Congress  waa  d^eated,  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  of  Dearborn  was  elected, 
but  it  was  openly  said  that  the  Illinois  representatives  had  required  him 
to  frivc  bond  that  he  would  work  for  division  before  thoy  voted  for  him. 
This  was  the  tirst  time  that  Harrison  had  failed  to  get  his  candidate  for 
Congress  elected,  but  a  still  more  fatal  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  his 
organization. 

The  slavery  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  General 
Washington  Johnston — the  "General"  is  a  name,  and  not  a  title— was 
•  chairman.  He  waa  a  Tirgtnian  who  came  to  '^ncennes  in  1798,  and 

entered  the  practice  of  law.  He  ranked  high  in  every  way,  especially  in 
^fasonr>'.  beinpr  the  customary  local  orator  of  the  order  on  public  occa- 
sions. I'p  to  this  time  he  had  acted  openly  with  the  proslavery,  Harri- 
son party,  but  now  he  faced  about.  He  said  that  he  had  alwaye  been 
morally  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  had  favored  it  as  a 
representative  only  beoaiisi*  his  constituent's  did  so  "  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  this.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  had 
any  such  radical  change  of  views  if  he  had  penonally  favored  slavery 
before.  On  October  19,  1806,  he  made  the  eommittee's  report,  which 
was  a  paper  that  would  do  credit  to  any  American  statesman.  It  covers 
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the  entire  range  of  the  slavery  question,  and  condemns  slaver}'  at  every 
point;  shows  that  slavery  is  inespecUent  and  undesirable,  by  comparing 
the  slave  states  with  the  free  states;  declares  the  indenture  law  contrary 
to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Or(lituull^^  aiiil  that  "'the  most 
flagitious  abuse  is  made  of  that  law ;  that  negroes  brought  here  are  com- 
monly forced  to  hind  themaelTes  for  a  nnmher  of  years  reaching  or  at- 
tending the  natural  terra  of  their  lives,  so  that  the  condition  of  those 
unfortunate  persons  is  not  only  involuntarj-  ser\-itude  but  downright 
^a^'ery";  and  concludes  with  a  finding  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  modify  the  Ordinance,  and  that  the  indenture  law  ought  to  be 
repealed* 

The  sotirce  of  much  of  liis  nrRiimont  is  unquestionable.  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia  were  written  in  1781-2  in  answer  to  a  scries  of  queries 
from  Secretary  De  Marbois,  of  the  French  Legation,  who  had  been  in- 
stmeted  by  his  government  to  eolleet  information  aa  to  the  eokmiea. 
Jefferson  had  a  few  copies  printed  for  personal  use,  and  a  French  edition, 
with  some  omissions  was  printed.  In  1787  a  public  edition  was  printed, 
in  the  original  form;  and  after  Jefferson's  death  various  editions  were 
printed  from  an  annotated  copy  found  in  hit  papcn.  Thane  was  a  oopy 
of  this  book  in  the  Vincennes  library  at  this  time,  and  very  probably 
other  eoyiies  in  the  town.  A  compansmi  of  ooo  pasMge  will  show  the 
relation  of  the  two : 


jErrrjisOJI 
"There  must,  doubttoM,  be  an  tin- 
'luipi»7  fallaeiM«  on  th«  nsiuwn  of  our 

people,  jiro.hiccd  hy  tlic  oxi«tenre  of 
davery  among  The  whole  coiniiit'rce 
lwtwe«n  master  and  slare  is  a  perpetual 
wewiie  of  tiw  moet  hoistcroua  paaaiinai 
the  inoat  unremitting  ^lespotism  on  tbe 
0110  part,  and  degrading  submiMions  on 
tbe  -other.  Our  ebildren  see  this,  aod 
lean  to  Imitate  It;  for  nan  is  an  imi- 
tative aniniiil.  This  quality  is  the  germ 
of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cra- 
dle to  his  irreve  he  is  learning  to  do 
what  he  <«(»i'-i  others  do.  Tf  a  ])nrotit 
could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philan- 
tiuopy  or  his  self  love  for  reatraining  the 
intemperance  of  paaaion  towards  his 
slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufficient 
OOe  that  his  child  is  present.  But  gou- 
•lallf  it  ia  not  aulBeieat.  Tbe  parent 
■torms,  th«  child  loohs  on,  eatehoa  fha 
line.'iniHiit!*  of  wrntli,  ]':i\-<  <>ii  tho  MUM 
air*  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaveo,  glVM 
lM.S-tV 


n  !oo»e  to  h\*  worst  of  passions,  and 
thus  nursod,  educated  and  daily  exer- 
eiaed  la  tyrannjr,  cannot  but  b*  stamped 

hy  it  with  odious  |H>ruIinrities.  The  man 
must  l»e  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his 
manners  and  morals  undepraved  1^  sadl 
eirenmstances.  •  •  •  And  can  the 
Ubeptiaa  of  a  nation  be  thought  •eeure 
wbon  we  have  removed  their  only  firm 
basis,  a  eouvietion  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
people  that  thew  Hbertles  are  of  tho 
gift  of  fiod  f  That  they  are  not  to  he 
violated  but  with  his  wrath  f  Indeed 
I  tremble  for  my  eoontry  when  I  re- 
fleet  that  Oo<!  Is  jnst;  thnt  hi<  justice 
rannot  sleep  forever;  that  conaideriag 
numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  on|yi 
a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  aa 
exchange  of  situation  ia  among  poaaible 
events;  that  it  mny  bscoms  probable  by 
snpematoral  interfcfenea.  Tha  Al- 
ai^ty  has  no  altribato  whleh  «aa*taks 
side  witli  vs  ia  aoeh  a  coirtaot" 
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tcmxtBtm 

"With  resjhect  to  the  influence  whioh 
tbe  practice  of  alavery  may  have  upon 
nonlt  and  nuuuwrs;  wlm  mm  mn  fai- 

vcsto<l  with  an  uneontrollp<l  power  OW 
a  number  of  frieudle»H  human  beings 
hdd  to  imcewant  labur;  when  they  can 
dailjr  wc  the  whip  hurrying  piomiactt* 
ooslj  the  youug,  the  aged,  the  infinn, 
the  pregnant  woman,  and  the  mother 
with  her  suckling  infant  to  their  dailj 
toil^  whin  they  cm  Me  tiien  winoved 

jihiN crijij^'  with  (ohl  and  pinched  with 
hunger;  when  they  can  barter  a  human 
being  with  the  aame  onferting  indiffer'^ 
ence  that  they  linrtor  n  horse;  part  the 
wife  from  her  hu-sbanil,  and  unmindful  of 
their  mutual  cries  tear  the  child  from  its 
mother;  when  they  can  in  the  unbridled 
gnet  of  atonny  pasaionj  inflict  emd 
punishments  which  no  law  can  avert  or 
mitigate;  when  nieh  things  ean  take 
plneo,  ean  it  he  expected  that  the  milk 

"of  htUBOn  kindness  will  ever  moisten  tho 
^yei  of  men  in  tbe  daily  practice  of  such 
ononnitieB,  and  tiiat  they  will  reapeet  the 

moral  oldii»ntir)iin  or  the  l:iws  of  jUO* 
tiee  which  they  are  constantly  outng- 
ing  with  the  wretched  negrot  *  *  • 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  progreet 
of  reason  and  general  benevolence  is 
eonaigning  slavery  to  its  merited  deati- 
nntiim,  that  England,  aordid  England,  ia 


Uoahiag  at  fbo  praetiee,  that  all  good 

men  of  tlie  Southern  states  repeat  in  one 
common  responee  '1  tremble  for  my 
eooBtiy  wImii  I  raflaet  tbat  Ood  I«  jnit,' 

mvut  the  Territory  of  Indiann  take  a 
retrograde  step  into  liarlmrism  and  aii- 
almllatw  itaalf  with  Algiers  and  Mo- 
Mccof  With  reepeet  to  its  political  ef- 
feets,  it  may  be  worthy  of  en«iuiry  bow 
long  the  political  institutions  of  a  peo- 
ple admitting  slavery  may  be  expected  to 
remain  uninjured,  how  proper  a  eehool 
for  the  acquirement  of  repulilii-an  vir- 
tues is  a  state  of  things  wherein  usur- 
patioa  in  aanctioned  by  law,  wbeiein  fho 
commands  of  jiistico  :ire  trampled  un- 
der foot,  wluTciit,  thotie  claiming  the 
ri^ta  of  free  men  are  themaelrea  the 
most  execrable  of  tyrants,  and  where  is 
consecrated  the  dangerous  maxim  that 
'power  is  right.'  Your  committee  will 
here  only  obaerTe  that  the  habit  of  tu* 
limited  dominion  In  the  riave-holder  will 

l.i'^'ct  ill  !iirn  a  spirit  of  h.'uik'hti lie?!!  and 
pride  productive  of  a  proportional  habit 
of  aerrility  and  deopmidenee  ia  ihoaa 

who  powess  no  negroe-j.  Vioth  equally  in- 
imical to  our  institutions.  The  lord  of 
three  or  four  hundred  negroes  will  not. 
easily  forgi\-e  and  tbe  mechanic  and  la- 
boring man  will  seldom  venture  a  vote 
contrary  to  the  wiU  of  SUCh  an  iuAuea* 
tial  being."  IS 


The  effect  of  this  report  was  remarkable,  for  the  House  at  once  con- 
curred in  it  without  division,  and  tlio  House  as  eoiLstituted  had  srtood  five 
to  one  for  slaverj'.  Furthermore  they  at  once  took  up  the  bill  for.  the 
repeal  of  the  indoitnre  law  which  the  eommittee  had  reported,  put  it 
through  three  readings,  and  passed  it:  and  it  was  signed  and  sent  to  tha 
Council  ttiat  same  mominp.  Five  days  hitcr  it  was  taken  np  by  the 
Council,  wiien  only  John  Kice  Jones,  Shadrach  Bond  of  St.  Clair  County, 
and  Geoi^  Fiaher  of  Randolph,  were  present,  and  they  defeated  it 
without  diviaioo.  It  would  have  been  political  suicide  for  the  Hlinoia 
men  to  have  pas-sed  the  repeal  bill,  and  yet  all  of  them,  includinp  Rice 
Jones,  the  son  of  John  Rice  Jones,  had  voted  for  it  under  the  spell  of 


»At  iUa  tUne  all  voUag  waa  hf  open  aimoaMameiit  of  cboke  at  tba  poOiaff 
plaea,  and  aveiybodj  kn«w  how  avaiTOiae  elw  votod. 
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Johnston's  report.  The  vote  of  the  Council  saved  the  indenture  system 
for  Illinois,  where  it  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  many  years  after- 
wards. The  bitternes.s  resulting  from  this  legislature  was  very  deep; 
and  this  was  evidenced  by  the  burning  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas  in  effigj'  at 
Vincennes,  and  by  the  murder  of  Rice  Jones  at  Kaskaskia  by  Dr.  Dunlap. 
But  the  demoDStratious  of  anger  did  no  good,  for  Thomaa  went  to  Con- 


JoHN  Rice  Jones 


grcss  and  securctl  all  he  had  pletlged.  An  act  for  the  division  of  the 
Territorj'  was  approvetl  on  February  3,  1809,  and  he  also  secured  laws 
making  councilors  and  the  delegate  to  Congress  elective  by  the  people, 
and  putting  the  power  of  apportionment  for  the  representatives  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  He  obtained  for  himself  an  appointment  of 
Judge  of  the  Territorial  court  of  Illinois,  and  removed  to  that  state, 
where  he  became  prominent,  being  one  of  its  first  national  senators.  John 
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BiM  Jones  also  lc£t  Indiana  at  tiiu;  time,  locating  iu  Miiuouri,  where  he 
wu  for  yean  a  nember  of  the  Supieme  Goart. 

Sottio  of  the  deioeodants  of  Jones  have  felt  outraged  by  mere  hia* 
torical  statements  about  his  career  in  Indiana,  but  they  seem  to  have 
overlooked  really  severe  criticisms  of  him,  that  were  made  while  he  had 
opportunity  to  aiwwer  them.**  The  historieal  tnitii  is  that,  as  the  Teni> 
tonal  gomnment  advanced  to  higher  gprades,  the  Govornor's  appointing 
power  deereasod.  an<l  at  the  same  time,  hy  the  prowth  of  population,  the 
number  of  neceiiiiary  political  allies  increased,  until  there  were  not  offices 
OKMigh  to  go  around.  Inflneneed  perhaps  hy  a  erasideration  of  family 
or  personal  relation,  Harrison  put  to  tlu-  froiu  a  numl>er  of  the  later 
comers  to  th«^  Territory,  among  theiu  Waller  Taylor,  Benjamin  Parke 
and  Thomas  Randolph,  who  were  appointed  to  the  class  of  offices  to 
vhiefa  Jones  aqnred.  As  long  as  Jones  was  in  office  he  vaa  a  politieal 
friend  of  Harrison;  when  he  went  out  of  office  he  became  Harrison's 
enemy,  and  there  is  no  other  visible  cause  for  his  change  of  attitude.  To 
aa  unprejudiced  observer,  this  would  seem  to  come  within  the  scriptural 
rale:  "When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will  he  £sir  wealber:  for  ahy 
is  red.  And  in  the  morning.  It  will  he  foul  weallier  to  day :  for  the  aky 
is  red  and  loweriiif»."  Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  after  Jones  went 
out  of  office,  Harrison  was  assailed  in  the  newspapers  by  Jones,  Elijah 
Baehns,  and  William  Melntosh,  who  had  been  Territorial  Tivasarer. 
These  attacks  continued  after  Jones  left  the  Territory,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  judicial  record  that  Harrison  finally  sued  Mcintosh  for  slander  and 
recovered  judgment  for  $4,000.  Harrison  was  usually  fortunate  in  the 
eharaeter  of  his  assailants;  and  in  this  case  an  intonating  light  is  thrown 
on  Melntosli— and  inddmtaUy  on  the  Owens  colony  at  Now  Hannony~ 
l)y  the  following?  naive  entry  in  the  diarj'  of  "William  Owen,  as  to  a  visit 
to  Mcintosh :  "We  found  a  fine  old  man.  His  house  is  pretty  large,  but 
only  partly  finished  inside.  It  is  situated  on  a  bank  near  the  river  oppo- 
site the  rapids  and  in  floods  is  qnite  snrToanded  Iqr  wator.  We  wwa 
introrliuTd  to  a  Uadi  woman  as  his  hnuseltreper  but  who  seems  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  wife,  as  he  has  three  black  children  by  her.  Two 
of  them  are  fine  children.  Mrs.  J.  Mcintosh,  who  is  from  New  Jersey, 
had  informed  us  of  tiiem  before,  siting  she  would  go  often  to  tee  him, 
were  it  not  that  he  had  a  blaek  woman  and  that  he  fondled  the  little 
black  thinps  as  if  they  were  as  white  as  snow.  Mr.  Mcintosh  showed  us 
a  number  of  papers  relative  to  a  meeting  held  at  Vineennes  by  the 
Fveneh  in  order  to  reply  to  some  inmnnatioiia  mado  against  their  fidelitgr 
hy  Gen.  Harrison.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  eonyersation  with  him  and  he 

»  Woollen'*  SketehM,  p.  878  st  ssq. 
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aeemed  mnch  imdined  to  go  all  together  with  yu.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
deist  It  rained  in  the  evening.  After  we  had  supped  the  black  woman 
and  the  children  and  a  ne^o  man  sat  down  with  US.  Tb^  alao  remained 
iji  the  room  during  the  evening."  ^* 

The  division  act  of  1809  left  Indian*  with  its  preset  boimdaries 
flseept  that  the  north  line  ran  thiQugfa  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake 
^richipjui.  instead  of  tm  miles  Tiorth  of  it;  and  the  strip  east  of  the 
"Wabash  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  from  Vincennes  was  then  put  in 
Illinois  Territory ;  and  both  of  these  so  remained  until  added  to  Indiana 
when  the  state  was  admitted.  Although  the  division  aet  was  ^iproved 
on  February  3,  1809,  it  did  not  reach  Indiana  for  several  weeks,  and  an 
election  for  delegates  to  the  legislature  was  held  on  April  3  under  the 
old  law.  This  was  of  interest  as  showing  public  sentiment  in  Knox 
County,  where  there  were  five  eandidatca,  and  two  to  be  elected.  One  of 
the  candidates  was  Thomas  Randolph,  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
Terriforv",  and  hp  was  the  only  one  who  stated  his  position  on  slavery, 
which  was  as  follows:  "Your  former  delegate  will  inform  you  that 
CongrsM  would  not  give  its  sanetion  to  the  intvodiution  of  slaves  was 
there  a  majority  of  the  eitiaow  of  the  Territory  in  favor  of  it.  You  say, 
and  I  believe  it  probable,  a  majority  is  opposed  to  it.  T  differ  with  them 
in  opinion ;  my  voice  would  be  in  favor  of  the  introduction.  Let  us  not, 
however,  agitote  Ifais  qaestian  when  more  imp<ntant  sobjeets  londly  de> 
mand  our  attention."  The  important  subjects^  aa  be  explained  at  length, 
were  foreign  complications ;  hut  he  did  not  explain  what  the  legislattire 
of  Indiana  Territory'  had  to  do  with  them.  The  election  in  Knox  re- 
snlted,  John  Johnson  208,  General  W.  Johnson  140,  John  Haddon  120,  ' 
Thomas  Randolph  110,  Dennis  Sullivan  66.  On  April  4,  the  day  after 
the  eleetion.  Harrison  proclaimed  the  division,  redi.stricted  the  Territory, 
and  called  an  election  for  May  22.  He  could  not  have  done  this  unless 
he  had  received  the  division  aet  before  April  8.  But  Congress  had  also 
passed  a  suffrage  act  which  put  the  power  of  legislative  apportionment 
in  the  legislature,  and  when  ITarriso!!  reeeivefl  this  he  a?ain  let  the 
election  proceed,  and  the  legislature  was  held  illegal  and  void  by  Coa> 
gress;  and  in  eonseqnenee  Indiana  did  not  get  a  valid  legidatnra  until 
1810. 

The  snfTrafre  aet  also  called  for  the  election  nf  a  Congrefwman  by  the 
people,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  received  John  Johnson  and  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph announced  themselves  as  candidates.  Johnson  ssid  nothing  as  to 
tbnvjt  ^10^  ^®  had  always  been  a  proslaveiy  man.  Bandolph  tried  to 
trim.  In  his  pnUished  address  he  said:  ''It  is  toy  bdief  that  a  great 
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majority  of  the  people  of  the  Territoiy  are  opposed  to  me  in  opinion.  I 
therefore  yield  the  point.  I  think  this  (foestkNi  on^  now  to  deep,  I 

think  the  interests  of  the  Territon-  demand  it ;  and  should  I  be  honored 
with  your  suffrages  1  will  not  make  an  attempt  to  introduce  negroes  into 
tbe  Tenitoiy  unless  a  decided  majority  of  my  constituents  should  par- 
ticularly instruct  me  to  do  ao."  This  aitnation  opened  the  way  for  an 
anti-slavery  oamlidatc,  and  the  man  was  at  hand,  in  the  person  of  young 
Jonathan  Jennings.  He  was  born  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey, 
but  his  father,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  removed  to  Fayette 
County,  Pennqrlvania,  soon  after  Jonathan 'a  birth ;  and  here  the  boy 
grew  to  manhood,  receiving  a  eommon  school  education,  with  some  Latin, 
Greek  and  higher  mathematics  in  a  frraniinar  school  at  Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  but  in  1806  went  west,  com- 
ing down  the  Ohio  in  a  flatboat  to  Jefferaonville,  where  he  stopped  for  a 
time,  and  then  went  on  to  Vincennes.  Here  he  completed  his  legal 
studies,  and  was  admitted  tn  the  bar  at  the  April  term,  1807.  Legal 
business  was  not  abundant,  and  as  he  was  a  good  penman,  he  found  addi- 
tional ocenp«tion  as  eleA  f6r  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Receiver  of  the  Lanf 
Office,  and  put  in  a  week  heli)ing  copy  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1807.  Ho 
also  had  a  very  brief,  jounialistic  experience.  Elihu  Stout,  proprietor  of 
the  Vincennes  Sun,  was  accustomed  to  get  an  "assistant  editor"  who  was 
a  partner,  i.e.,  had  as  his  compensation  a  ahare  of  the'  profits.  He  had 
falleitout  with  an  assistant  editor  named  Smoot,  in  November,  1807,  and 
in  Deccmbe'r  Jeiminf»s  took  the  place  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
the  partnership  was  "dissolved  by  consent."  -  Possibly  the  difficulty  lay 
in  Joinings'  slavery  views,  tat  Stent  was  a  pronounced  prmlavery  man. 
Jennings  foun<l  that  there  was  not  much  prospect  for  him  at  Vineenne^ 
and  decided  to  tro  hack  to  Chirk  County.  As  he  was  starting,  Ewing 
said  to  him,  "Look  us  up  a  good  candidate  for  Congress,"  and  Jennings, 
who  had  apparently  been  giving  the  matter  some  thought,  replied,  ''Why 
wouldn 't  T  do  ? "  A  f ter  a  brief  talk,  they  agreed  that  he  might  be  elected 
if  lie  eould  get  the  support  of  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  eastern 
counties.  The  time  was  short.  Jennings  hastened  to  Charlestown,  and 
cotMtdted  the  Beggs  brothers.  A  meeting  was  eaUed,  and  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  candidate.  He  then  went  on  to  Dearborn  Tn  the  southern 
district,  whi  re  Csiptaiii  Samuel  Vance,  a  brother-in-law  of  Harrison,  and 
General  James  Dill,  a  Harrison  office-holder,  were  the  leading  politicians, 
he  received  no  encouragement.  In  the  northern  district,  where  the  Hol- 
mans,  a  Baptist  family,  were  the  leaders,  a  backwoods  convention  had 
been  held,  known  later  a-s  "the  Log  Convention,"  and  Georpe  Hunt  had 
been  selected  as  a  candidate,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if  Clark 
County  had  another  candidate  Hunt  woidd  be  withdrawn;  and  Joaeph 
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Holman  had  gone  to  Clark  to  learn  the  situation.  Before  he  returned, 
Dill  and  Vance  came  up  from  Lawrenceburgh,  and  circulated  charges 
against  Jennings,  and  also  induced  Hunt  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Vance. 
When  Joseph  Holman  returned,  Jennings  made  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  charges  of  Dill  and  Vance,  and  the  Holmans  gave  him  their  active 
support.  In  the  election  Jennings  got  everj'  vote  in  the  northern  district 
except  that  of  George  Hunt.  The  vote.s  of  Clark  and  Dearborn  out- 
balanced those  of  Knox  and  Harrison,  and  the  result  was  Randolph  402, 
Jennings  428,  and  Johnson  81.    Randolph  contested  the  election,  and 


Tippecanoe  B.vttleoround  Near  Lafayette 


the  committee  reported  the  election  void,  on  account  of  irregularities  in 
Dearborn  County;  but  the  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  report,  and 
Jennings  retained  his  seat.  He  defeated  Randolph  again  in  1811; 
Waller  Taylor  in  1812;  and  Judge  Elijah  Sparks  in  1814.  His  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  slavery  question,  or  rather  to  the  recollection  of 
it,  which  his  opponents  tried  in  vain  to  avoid.  In  addition  to  this, 
Jennings  was  unsurpassed  as  a  frontier  jwlitician.  He  was  thoroughly 
one  of  the  people,  joining  in  their  sports  and  their  work,  while  his 
opponents  usually  assumetl  some  superiority  over  the  masses  in  their 
style  of  life.  Hence  the  Harrison  party  came  to  be  called  "the  Virginia 
Aristocrats"  and  the  Jennings  party  called  themselves  "the  People" — 
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and  they  were,  lo  fur  as  canjrm;  eleotions  waa  eoneerned.  The  daveiy 

question  as  a  living  i.s.sue,  had  been  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
denture law  by  the  legislature  of  1810.  The  repeal  bill  passed  the  House 
easily,  but  in  the  Council  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  vote  of  James  Begga,  Preddent  of  the  CknmeU. 

Harrison  had  raised  enmity  in  another  quarter.  He  had  been  in- 
structed to  e.\tinpiii?fh  the  Indian  titles  in  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  had  been  very  successful  in  doing  so.  Rut  in 
his  treaties  he  had  reoogniied  only  the  tribes  who  had  originally  etaimed 
the  region  AVh«i  Wayne  treated  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  all  of 
the  Ohio  Indians  were  thrown  back  into  Indiana,  but  without  having 
any  lands  assigned  to  them.  All  of  them,  Wyaudots,  Ottawas,  Senecas  of 
Sradnsky,  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  joined  in  a  request  to  him  to 
assign  lands  to  them,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  it  "would  bring  on 
disputes  forever."  Wayne  refused  to  do  this,  telling  them  that  they 
best  knew  their  own  boundaries,  and  adding:  "Let  no  nation  or  nations 
invade,  molest  or  distnrb  any  oth«r  nation  or  nations  in  the  hnnting 
grounds  they  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  live  and  hunt  upon, 
within  the  }K»iiiidar\-  which  .nhall  now  be  agreed  on."  This  was  impos- 
sible, lK>cause  the  Indiana  Indians  claimed  all  of  Indiana.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  Ohio  Indians  living  in  tiieir  elaimed  Tenitory,  and, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  i^ven  some  assent  to  the  idea  that  the  Indiana  lands 
belmiged  to  all  the  tribes  in  common.  At  least  Harrison  wrote,  in  1802, 
* 'There  appears  to  be  an  agreement  amongst  them  that  no  proposition 
whieh  relates  to  their  lands  can  be  acceded  to  without  the  erasent  of  all 
the  trihea.'*  But  he  did  not  nndertake  to  get  tiiw  general  consent  to  any 
treaty,  unless  it  was  the  treaty  of  June  7,  1803,  by  which  only  eight 
square  miles  were  ceded.  In  this  treaty  three  Shawnees  joined,  but  in 
none  of  his  other  treaties  in  Indiana  Territory  did  any  Ohio  Indian  join, 
and  apparently  they  were  not  oonsolted  at  all.  By  1806  he  had  made 
five  other  treaties,  for  nbont  46,000  square  miles  of  Indian  lands  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois;  and  when  by  the  treaties  of  1809  some  3,000,000 
acres  more  were  added,  Tecumtha  became  defiant  and  said  that  the  lands 
shottld  not  be  taken.  It  waa  thia  daim  for  a  oommon  title  that  Tesnmtha 
turged  at  the  celebrated  council  at  Vineennee  on  August  20.  1810.  when, 
after  threatening  vengeance  on  the  chiefs  who  had  signed  the  treaties, 
he  said  to  Harrison:  "It  is  you  that  are  pushing  them  on  to  do  mis- 
ehief.  Ton  endeavor  to  make  distinetions.  Yon  wish  to  prevent  the 
Indians  to  do  as  we  wish  them,  to  unite  and  let  them  consider  their  lands 
as  the  common  property  of  the  whole.  Yon  tak<'  tribes  a.side  and  advise 
them  not  to  come  into  this  measure;  and  until  our  design  is  accomplished 
we  do  not  wish  to  aeeept  yoor  invitation  to  go  and  tee  the  President" 
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This  wHH  the  eomieil  that  Tecum tha  broke  up  by  telling  Harriaon  that  be 

Hod.  After  mmc  attempts  at  resuminjr,  in  which  he  was  told  that  the 
rrt'Hident  would  uevcr  admit  bis  clainuk  be  ende<l  the  nr|^>tiati(>ii!i  by 
aaying:  **Well,  aa  the  freet  chief  k  to  detemune  the  natter,  I  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  into  bia  bead  to  induce  him  to  direct 
you  to  pivc  up  the  liuul.  Tt  is  true,  he  i<?  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured 
by  tbe  war.  Ue  may  sit  still  in  bis  towu,  and  driuk  bis  wine,  while  you 
and  I  win  have  to  fight  it  ont" 


The  fmuble  bad  been  browiiiff  for  several  years.  Te<  urntha  and  kit 
brotht-r,  l.(a-lu  i  f>"  kn.  the  Prophft,  had  liwated  in  the  Delaware  towns  on 
White  River,  anvl  the  rewMance  to  tbe  treaties  began  there.  There 
La>lii*Mai«ka  (the  Lond  Voice)  Mntmed  the  name  T<iii»-lrwa'ta-wa  (He 
who  kecpathe  Door  <)j,,n  >  and  hcgnn  his  care«'r  as  a  prophet.  ITis  moral 
teachinfrs  were  unr>bji  i  tiona}>lp.  hb  he  eomlemned  all  the  ordinary  Indian 
vices,  but  be  also  taught  that  tbe  Indians  were  being  punished  by  tbe 
(heat  Spirit  for  adopting  the  eoitona  of  the  whites.  IImj  adopted  the 
plan  of  aeenrii^  Indiana  who  favored  the  whitei  of  iHtdwraft,  and  an 
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IndjAii  acemed  of  witefaenft  wag  certain  of  death  niilea  he  eoold  prove 

his  innocence,  whkh  was  usually  impossible.  Three  Indians  were  put  to 
d«'ath  on  these  ehar?res,  on  White  River,  and  the  Moravian  mission,  which 
had  been  started  just  east  of  Anderson  in  1801  was  broken  up.  lu  1606 
the  Prophet  and  his  followers  removed  to  Ki-tap-i-kan-nnnk  at  tiie  aumth 
of  the  Tippecanoe  River,  and  here  the  new  religion  flourished  w(mder- 
fully,  roaehinp  the  trilies  far  and  near,  in  every  direction.  There  were 
some  depredations  on  the  settlements,  but  the  most  alarming  feature  of 
the  situation  was  the  defiant  attitode  of  the  Indiana.  In  the  summer  of 
1811  it  was  decided  that  tlie  safety  of  the  frontier  called  for  breaking  up 
the  Prophet's  town,  and  on  Scpteml>er  26  the  main  body  of  the  forces 
called  for  the  expedition  started  from  Vinceiines.  Two  miles  above 
Terre  Haute,  Fort  Harrison  was  built;  and,  the  remainder  of  the  forces 
having  arrivedt  the  march  tnm  that  point  began  on  October  28.  On 
November  2,  the  army,  which  now  consisted  of  aliout  one  thou^mil  men, 
one-fourth  mounted,  and  including  nine  companies  of  regulars,  stopped 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  and  erected  a  blockhouse, 
to  protect  the  boats,  in  which  the  sappUes  had  been  broogfat  thus  far. 
On  XovemlH-r  6,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Prophet's  town,  and  after 
some  parleying  it  was  agreed  tliat  tlic  troops  should  go  into  eamp  over 
night,  and  that  a  conference  should  be  held  the  next  day.  The  troops 
accordingly  camped  on  what  is  now  known  as  Tippecanoe  Battle  Oroond ; 
bat  a  little  after  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Indians  attacked  them. 
For  two  hours  the  Indians  fought  stnV)hornly.  relying  on  the  Prophet's 
promise  to  protect  them  by  his  magic,  and  then  they  lied  in  all  directions. 
It  was  sud  by  the  Indiana  that  the  attack  was  dne  to  the  ii^steaoe  of 
the  Potawatomi  chief.  Wincmac;  and  at  a  grand  council  of  the  Indiana 
which  wa.s  held  on  the  Mississinewa  River  in  May,  1812,  Tecumtha  said, 
"had  I  been  at  home,  there  would  have  been  no  blood  shed  at  that  time." 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  repntation  of  the  Prophet  was  mined, 
and  that  was  the  most  important  result  of  the  battle,  for  in  the  ensuing 
hostilities  the  Americans  were  merely  fighting  Indians  with  British 
backing,  and  that  was  much  less  serious  than  lighting  Indians  who  be- 
lieved that  a  divinely  inspired  Prophet  was  gniding  them. 

During  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  nearly  all  of  the 
Indians  professed  rei>entan('f.  and  desired  to  make  peace,  blaming  the 
Prophet  for  having  led  them  astray ;  but  Harrison  refused  to  make  peace 
until  they  gave  substantial  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  His  policy 
would  jirobably  have  been  successful  if  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
not  given  tlie  Indians  new  backing,  with  ample  supplies.  ITenry  Clay, 
and  many  others,  imagined  tli&t  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  to  send  some  one  to  take  possession,  as  OkA  bad  done 
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with  Vincenncs.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  England  had  an 
able  and  efficient  man  in  charge  in  Gen.  Brock,  which  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  United  States.  Among  all  the  crimes  that  have  been 
charged  to  Tlioma*  Jefferson,  it  is  singular  that  nobody  has  dwelt  on 
his  appointment  of  Gen.  Hull  as  governor,  and  Judge  Woodward  as 
chief  justice  of  Michigan  Territory.  Woodward  has  been  described  as 
a  man  who  would  attempt  "to  extract  sunlwams  from  cucumbers,"  and 
Hull  evidently  could  not  get  cucumbers  from  sunbeams.  When  Con- 
gress formally  declared  war,  on  June  18,  1812,  word  was  at  once  sent  to 


Defence  of  Fort  IT.\rrison 


Hull,  which  was  received  before  the  British  in  western  Canada  had  any 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  Hull  promptly  managed  to  let  this  dispatch,  with  the. 
rest  of  his  private  papers,  be  capturvd  by  the  British.  Then  the  British 
sent  an  expedition  which  took  the  fort  at  Mackinac  by  surprise,  before 
the  commandant  knew  that  war  had  begun,  and  they  set  all  their  agencies 
to  work  to  stir  the  Indians  to  hostilities.  Hull  helped  on  the  good  work 
by  sending  orders  to  Captain  Hcald  to  evacuate  the  post  at  Chicago,  and 
bring  his  garrison  to  Detroit.  Heald  started  on  August  15,  and  the 
troops  were  ma.s.sacred  by  the  Indians.  If  they  had  not  been  massacred 
there,  they  probably  would  have  been  elsewhere,  as  Hull  surrendered 
Detroit  to  Brock  on  August  16.  He  was  court-martialed  afterwards, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned.  He  later  published  a  lengthy 
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defense,  in  which  he  dwells  on  fhe  things  laddnp  to  his  foroes,  hot  does 

not  mention  that  their  one  serious  lack  was  a  commander.  Two  weeks 
later  the  results  were  manifested  on  (lie  Indiana  frontiers.  Fort  "Wayne 
was  invested  by  hostile  Indians  and  put  in  a  state  of  siege.  On  Septem- 
ber St  Port  Harrison,  which  was  hdd  by  (  apt.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  a 
company  of  the  Seventh  re^lars,  was  attacked  by  Indians  under  the 
Kickapoo  chief  Josey  Renard  (Xa  ma-to-ha.  or  Standing,  signifying 
Man-on-his-Feet) ,  but  it  was  successfully  defended  under  circumstances 
ten  times  as  disadTantageons  as  those  that  had  eonfranted  Hnll ;  and  so 
was  Port  Wajme.  On  September  3,  a  war  party  of  Sbawnees  invaded 
the  Pifrenn  Koost  settlement,  in  Scott  rounty,  and  in  a  few  honSB  IdUed 
one  man  and  twenty-one  women  and  cliildren. 

Fortunately  Indiana  was  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  Storm.  On 
April  16,  Goremor  Harrison  had  iwoed  general  orders  directing  the 
militia  offices  to  put  their  commands  in  readiness  for  active  service,  and 
v.-arninp  the  people  to  build  blockhouses  at  convenient  points,  in  which 
refuge  could  be  found.  These  directions  were  followed  in  the  spring  and 
sommer  of  1812,  and  in  eonseqnenee  there  was  little  loss  of  life  after  tha 
first  attacks.  Governor  Scott  of  Kentucky,  was  also  active  in  preparation, 
and  in  .August  appointed  Harristin  General  of  the  Kentucky  militia  which 
was  to  act  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  attack 
on  Port  Harrison  reached  "Vlncennes^  GoL  Buasdl  of  the  Seventii  regu- 
lars marched  from  that  place  with  1,200  men,  including  one  regiment  of 
Kentnrky  volunteers,  two  regiments  of  Indiana  militia,  and  three  com- 
panies of  "Rangers,"  who  were  State  troops  maintained  by  the  United 
States.  Fiort  Harrison  was  relieved  on  September  16.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Harrison  had  marched  from  Piqua  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Ken> 
(nokians  and  seven  hundred  Ohio  men,  to  relieve  Fort  Wayne,  which  was 
accomplished  on  September  12.  On  September  19  Gen.  Harrison  relin- 
qnished  eommand  of  the  troops  at  Port  Wayne  to  Gen.  James  Winchester, 
and  on  the  24th  reooiv. d  orders  to  take  command  of  the  arHQT  Of  the 
Northwest.  His  orders,  dated  ScptemK-r  17,  said:  "TIavinpr  provided 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier,  you  will  retake  Detroit;  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  you  will  penetrate  that 
country  as  far  as  the  force  under  your  command  will  in  your  judgment 
justify."   lie  at  once  entered  on  the  work  of  preparation  for  this  tadt. 

Early  in  October,  Gen.  Samuel  Hopkins  led  a  force  of  two  thousand 
mounted  Kentuchy  Tolnnteers  from  "^^eennes  on  an  expedition  againat 
the  hostile  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers.  Att&t  wan* 
dcring  rather  aimlessly  through  the  prairies  for  five  days,  his  troops 
mutinied  and  returned  home.  The  militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  this 
period  were  whcrily  unmanageable  imlesa  they  had  confidence  in  thehr 
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offleen,  and  this  must  be  bonie  in  mind  to  attain  any  just  understanding 
of  the  wrviee  of  Harrison,  whieh  was  performed  with  troops  of  this 

character.  His  usual  course  on  entering  upon  any  hazardous  or  trying 
enterprise,  was  to  tell  his  men  what  would  be  expected,  and  request  any 
who  did  not  relish  what  was  before  them  to  withdraw  at  the  outset.  At 
the  same  time  that  Hopkins  started  on  his  expedition.  Governor  Edwards 
of  Illinois,  marched  from  Cahokia  with  360  men,  including  two  com- 
panies of  Indiana  Rangers  under  Col.  Russell,  against  the  Kickapoo 
town  at  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake.  The  force  destroyed  the  town,  killed 
twenty  Indians,  eaptured  ogfaty  hones,  and  destroyed  a  large  anunuit  of 

com  and  other  Indian  projX'Hy,  with  a  loss  nf  only  four  mcii  wounded. 
After  his  return  from  his  tirst  expedition,  Gen.  Hopkins  made  another 
one  up  the  east  side  of  the  Wabadi,  with  1,250  men,  and  destroyed  the 
Winnebago  town  on  Wildcat  oreek,  in  which  the  Prophet  had  taken 
refuge  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  It  contained  "about  forty  bouses, 
many  of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length, ' '  besides  a  number  of 
huts.  He  also  destroyed  a  Kiekapoo  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creels 
eootaining  about  one  hnndred  and  sixty  cabins  and  huts,  togeClMr  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  com  and  other  supplies-,  and  met  with  no 
casualties  except  that  a  detachment  of  Captain  Beckes'  Rangers  fell 
into  an  amhnseade,  and  lost  idzteen  men  IdUed  and  three  wounded.  CSoId 
weather  having  set  in,  the  force  retained,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
days. 

As  a  number  of  hostiles  had  gathered  on  the  Mississinewa  River, 
vnder  orders  from  Qen.  HarrisMi,  a  force  oi  €00  men,  ommnanded  hy 
Col.  John  B.  Campbell,  of  the  19th  U.  S.  Infantry,  marched  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  aprainst  their  villages  on  Deceml^er  14.  Early  on  the  morning  on 
the  17th  they  surprised  a  Miami  and  Munsey  town  near  Jalapa,  killed 
eight  warriors,  and  eaptnred  eight  warriors  and  thirtsr-nx  women  and 
(diildren.  Confining  his  prisooeiB  in  two  or  three  of  the  houses,  Camp- 
bell had  the  rest  of  the  town  burned,  and  the  cattle  and  stock  shot;  and 
then  leaving  his  infantry  to  guard  the  prisoners,  he  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  two  companies  of  drafoons,  destn^ed  three  more  villagea. 
killed  a  numb«r  of  cattle,  and  captured  some  horses :  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  first  village  and  camped.  Shortly  aft«^r  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  IStii  Ids  camp  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians  which 
he  estimated  to  number  three  hundred,  and  for  an  hoar  a  toce  fight 
ftyllowed,  in  which  eight  of  Campbell's  men  were  killed,  and  forty -two 
wounded.  The  Indians  were  driven  off,  leaving  fifteen  dead  on  the 
field.  As  Campbell  had  lost  a  large  number  of  his  horses  in  the  fight,  a 
large  number  of  hostiles  were  lepovted  to  be  at  the  principal  villhge,  at 
the  month  of  the  MUsiasinewa^-tnown  as  the  Osage  Village  and  the 
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weather  had  become  intensely  cold,  Campbell  decided  to  return  to  Green- 
ville. His  return  was  slow,  seventeen  of  his  wounded  being  carried  on 
litters,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Greenville,  303  of  his  men  were  so  badly 
frost-bitten  as  to  be  unfit  for  duty.    In  his  instructions  to  Campbell, 


Ml-CI-Kl-NOQ-KWA — THE  FaINT1-U>  TkBRAHIN — KnoWN  AS  THE 

Little  Turtle 

(From  the  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  made  by  order  of  President 
Washington,  and  destroyed  when  the  British  burned  the  capital 
in  1814) 

Ilarrifion  had  told  him  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  injury  to  chiefs 
who  had  been  friendly,  naming  Richardville  (Pin-je-wa,  or  the  Wildcat), 
Silver  Heels  (Am-bau-wit-ta,  or  the  Flyer),  White  Loon  (Wa-pi-man- 
gwa),  Peean  (Pa-ka-na,  or  the  Nut),  Charley  (Ki-tun-ga,  or  Sleepy), 
and  "the  son  and  brother  of  the  Little  Turtle,  who  continued,  to  his  last 
moments,  the  warm  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  the  course 
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of  Im  life,  rendered  them  many  important  service&"  He  also  gave  in- 
straeticma  to  avoid  injiuy  to  Francois  Oodfn^,  who  had  a  trading  honse 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Miarininewa.  The  Little  Turtle  had  died  on  July 
14,  1812,  at  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  l-.ad  p^ono  for  treatment  for  gout, 
lie  wa3  buried  there  with  military'  honors,  and  his  grave  was  treated  with 
veneration  hy  the  Indiana  for  many  years.  Finally  the  city  spread  over 
it,  and  ita  loieation  was  fotgotten,  until,  on  July  4,  1911,  some  workmen 
making  an  exeavation  mieovered  it.  Fortniuitely  this  camo  to  the  notieo 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stouder,  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  gathered  up  and  preserved 
the  articles  that  had  been  buried  with  the  chief,  inelnding  tlie  sword 
presented  to  him  by  President  Washington.  It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Stoudcr  that  the  prave  was  identified  as  fliat  of  the  Little  Turtle. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Ilarrisou  was  preparing  for  opera- 
tions againsi  Detroit  and  Canada.  Hit  liuti  difficulty  was  in  getting 
sufficient  provisions  and  supitlies  for  an  uemy  to  a  p<Mnt  that  was  within 
reach  of  his  ohjective.  The  War  Department  seemed  to  think  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  men ;  but  the  nearest  poiat  of  supply  was  Cin- 
cinnati, and  there  was  no  road  fixmi  there  to  the  Maumee,  except  that 
the  timber  had  been  cut  for  the  width  of  a  roadway  through  i»art  of  the 
inten-cniufr  fonsr,  in  the  expeditions  of  St.  Clair,  Wayne  and  (»thers. 
There  has  b^en  much  foolish  criticism  of  Harrison  for  his  delay  in  act- 
ing ;  but  when  one  contemplates  the  absurdity  of  getting  an  army  into  a 
wilderness  i^thout  sappliea,  and  with  no  ehanoe  of  getting  them,  it  is 
apparent  that  Harrison's  movement  on  the  enemy  was  remarkably  speedy. 
After  the  forest  was  pas.se<l.  the  difficulties  became  even  greater,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  description  by  one  familiar  with  it:  "In  this 
part  of  the  c|Diintry,'one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  whieh  an  army  has  to 
surmount  is  that  whieh  ari.ses  from  the  difficulty  of  transporitnp  pro- 
visions and  stores.  At  all  seasons  the  road  is  wet  and  mirj-.  The  coun- 
try, though  somewhat  level,  is  broken  by  innumerable  little  runs,  which 
are  generally  dry,  except  daring  or  imnudiatdy  after  a  heavy  rain,  when 
ttney  are  frequently  impassable  until  the  subsiding  of  the  water,  which  is 
generally  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Another  of  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  being  generally 
a  neh  loam,  free  from  atonea  and  gravel,  in  many  places  a  horse  will 
mire  for  miles  full  leg  deep  every  atop." 

Scant  notice  has  been  given  by  historians  to  the  herculean  task  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  although  Harrison 's  official  papers  indicate 
the  agency  through  which  they  were  simnounted.  In  his  orders  of 
September  19, 1812,  wh«i  he  taned  the  ecnnauuid  at  Fort  Wayne  over  to 
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Winchester,  lie  said:  '"The  supplies  which  liave  been  reported  to  me, 
or  ordered  by  me,  are  u  followsi :  400,000  rations  of  beef  and  150,000  of 
flour,  purchased  by  Mr.  John  H.  Piatt,  under  the  authority  of  Oen.  HulL 
A  part  of  this  flour,  ami  aliout  50,000  \\y».  of  l>cef  has  b»'en  brought  on 
and  consumed  by  the  anuy.    The  balance  of  the  flour  is  either  on  the 


TKriMTII.\ 

(Kroin  tbf  mily  known  portrait — a  [mmk-II  nkcti-h  by  I'i<Trp  Dron.  a 
youriir  trailer  at  Viii.Tiiiifs.  I*rr>biibly  not  an  px»<  t  likeness.  Repre- 
s«-iits  T«>«-uuitha  in  hi*  Kritinh  uniform  ' 

way  hither  or  to  St.  Mar>*'»  where  it  wbji  to  lio  dep(»iit»-d.  I  also  directed 
Mr.  Piatt  to  pun-ha«p  and  aend  on  to  St.  Marj  's.  whiskey,  ami  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  rati'in  to  make  the  l.'»0.O<i0  Mis.  of  flour  complete 
ratioas."  >•  On  S«'i»tetii>>er  27.  he  wrote  to  S«vretary  Ku'rtis,  "Aun^bly 
to  the  authority  given  me  by  your  letter  of  the  17th  I  have  appointed 
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Mr.  John  H.  Piatt  deputy  commiBsarv;  he  is  the  same  person  employed 
by  Gcueral  Hull,  and  will,  I  think,  make  a  most  excellent  officer.  "^^ 
On  Oetober  4,  he  wrote  from  Fort  Defianee,  liave  directed  tbe  eom- 
miasaiy  Mr.  Piatt  to  procure  all  the  wagons  in  his  power  for  transporting 
the  proviKions  from  St.  Clary's  to  this  place."  On  Octolx>r  22,  he 
wrote  to  Eustis,  am  not  able  to  fix  any  period  for  the  advance  of  the 
troops  to  Detroit  It  is  pretty  evtd«it  tltftt  it  cannot  be  done  upon  proper 
prindples  until  the  frost  shall  become  so  severe  ss  to  ttuble  ns  to 'use 
the  rivers  iiinl  tlie  inarffin  of  the  lake  for  tran.sportation  of  the  bapgage 
and  artillery  upon  the  ice.  To  get  them  forward  through  a  swampy  wil- 
derness of  near  two  hundred  miles,  in  wagona  or  on  pack  horses,  which 
are  to  cany  their  own  proyirions,  is  shsolntdy  impossible.  The  enelosed 
extract  of  a  letter  just  reepived  from  the  eommissarj*  Piatt,  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  road,  and  the  difficulty  of  pitting  provision.s 
even  to  Defiance. " In  fact  Harrison  depended  on  Piatt  so  fully  that 
certain  eontraetors,  ootaUy  the  firm  of  Orr  it  Qreel^,  aoensed  1dm  of 
favoritism,  and  intimated  that  he  was  interested  with  Pistt,  On  Decem- 
ber 20.  ^81.^,  Harrison  demanded  a  congressional  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
in  which  the  accusing  parties  offered  no  proof,  and  the  satisfactory  char- 
aeter  of  Piatt's  service  was  oettified  to  by  Generals  James  Taylor  and 
James  Findlay,  and  Col.  ThomaiP.  Jesup;  and  the  committee  reported 
that  "fxen.  Harrison  stands  above  suspicion." 

John  H.  Piatt  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  August  15,  1781.  His  father, 
Jaeob  Piatt,  was  one  of  five  sons  of  John  Piatt  (Pyatt)  whose  ftnnilj, 
being  Huguenots,  took  refuge  in  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  * 
Edict  of  \aiit<'s.  The  sons  located  in  New  .Jersey,  prior  to  1760,  and 
three  of  them  were  officers  in  tbe  Revolutionary  army,  and  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ;  of  these  Jaeoh  entered  the  army  in 
1775,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Another  brother,  William,  after 
servinjr  throuprh  the  Revolution,  raised  a  company  for  St.  Clair's  expedi- 
tion in  1791,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  disastrous  defeat  o£  that 
year.  Hto  men  undertook  to  carry  him  witii  tiiem  on  1i»  retreat,  Imt  he 
told  them  that  they  were  wasting  th«r  time— to  prop  bun  up  agunat  a 
tree,  with  liis  loaded  rifle  in  his  lap  to  take  one  last  shot  at  the  redskins— 
and  so  they  left  him.  His  grandson,  John  James  Piatt,  kept  his  memoiy 
in  his  poem  "An  Unmarked  Grave."  John  H.  Piatt  came  to  Cincinnati 
at  tiie  age  of  fourteen,  and  having  a  imtnnl  aptitude  for  bininesB,  ac- 
quired large  wealth  while  ^te  young.  He  is  mentiimed  by  the  Cfai> 

"  Dawson 's  HarriMO,  p.  30S. 
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piiinati  historians  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  public  spiritwl  of 
the  early  business  men  of  the  place.  An  interesting  account  of  his  first 
•tep  in  supplying  the  army  is  preBonred  In  a  nanatiir«  by  Surael  Wil- 
liams.*^ Qen.  Hull  withdrew  his  army  to  Detroit  on  July  5,  1812,  and 
on  th(»  nth  wrote  to  Gov.  Meigs  of  Ohio,  that  he  was  short  of  provisions, 
and  had  authorized  Piatt  to  p\irchase  two  montlis'  supply.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  received  this,  Meigs  received  a  message  from  Piatt,  then  at 
Urbtaa,  liuit  tiie  mppliM  would  be  reedy  es  mmd  as  the  eeeort  aaked  ^7 
Hull  was  ready.  The  next  morniiif:  Meips  called  a  mcetinp  of  the  citizens 
of  Chillieothc,  and  in  two  hours  ninety-five  un'ii  vnluiitt'cred  to  go  as  an 
escort.  They  chose  Capt.  Henry  Brush  as  comuiander,  and  the  next 
moming,  July  21,  atarted  on  their  mardi.  At  Urbana  th^  picked  up 
the  train  of  "seventy  pack-horses,  each  laden  with  two  hundred  pounda 
of  flour,  in  a  bap,  lashed  on  a  paek-saddlc;  and  a  drove  of  alxmt  three 
hundred  beef  cattle, ' "  and  were  joined  by  twenty  soldiers  of  the  Fourth 
U.  S.  Infantry.  WiUians'  deecriptiOD  of  the  ntardi  preaente  eome  of  the 
fratiins  of  frontier  service,  such  as  sleeping  on  the  ground  witiiont 
touts,  drinkin?  from  wapon  ruts,  and  dining  thus:  "Our  company  is 
divided  into  'messes'  of  six  men  each.  Our  rations  are  delivered  together 
to  each  mcaa  when  we  oieamp  at  night  This  eoosists  of  floor,  fet  baeon 
and  salt.  The  flour  is  kneaded  in  a  bVoad  iron  camp-kettle,  and  drawn 
out  in  long  rolls  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  coiled  around  a  smooth 
pole  some  three  inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  on  which 
the  doogh  is  flattened  so  as  to  be  half  an  uaeb  or  more  in  thickness.  The 
'  pole,  thus  covered  with  dough,  except  a  few  inches  at  each  end,  is  placed 
on  two  wooden  forks  driven  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  eainp-fire, 
and  turned  frequently  till  it  is  baked.  Our  meat  is  cooked  thus :  a  branch 
of  a  tree  having  several  twigs  on  it  is  cut,  and  the  ends  of  the  twigs 
sharpened;  the  fat  baecm  is  cut  in  slices  and  stuck  on  these  twigs,  leaving 
a  little  space  })etween  eneli.  aii<l  then  held  in  the  blaze  and  smoked  till 
cooked.  Each  man  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  pole  bread,  and  lays  thereon 
a  sUoe  of  bacon,  and  with  his  knife  cute  therefrom,  and  eats  his  meal 
with  a  good  appetite.  Enough  is  thus  cooked  each  night  to  senc  for 
the  nt'xt  day  ;  each  man  stowinp  in  hisknapsnek  his  owji  day's  provision." 

The  trail)  wan  following  Hull's  trace,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Find- 
lay,  "the  expedition  entered  the  Black  Swamp,  through  which  the  road 
passed  for  many  milea,  mndi  of  whidi  was  almost  impassable."  They 
reached  the  Manmec  on  Aufrnst  2,  and  on  the  0th  came  to  the  River 
Raisin,  where  there  was  a  post,  and  there  they  had  orders  from  Hull  to 
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atop  until  he  sent  a  eaawy.  Hull  tried  thia  twiee.  Hia.firat  detaehment, 
under  Major  Vanhorne,  was  met  by  the  British  aud  Indians  at  Maguaga, 
and  driven  hack  to  Detroit  after  a  hard  fipht.  Col.  Miller  was  then  sent 
with  niue  buudr«d  lueii.  He  was  met  by  the  enemy  at  Brownstown,  aud 
defeated  them  in  a  fierce  battle,  but  his  foree  was  so  crippled  that  he  re- 
turned to  Detroit.  A  third  detachment  was  sent,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
under  Col.  Mc Arthur,  hut  it  did  not  to  its  destination.  On  Au^fust 
17,  Captain  Elliott,  of  the  British  army,  arrived  at  the  Kiver  Raisin 
under  a  flag  of  truee,  with  the  astounding  news  that  Hull  had  tnmn- 
dered  not  only  Detroit,  but  Brush's  volunteers.  Brush  decided  that 
Elliott  was  a  British  spy,  and  imprisoned  him,  but  in  the  evening  two 
Ohio  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  Detroit,  arrived  with  contirmation 
of  the  surrender.  The  ChiUieothe  volunteers  did  not  propose  to  be  sur> 
rmdered,  so  at  tm  o'clock  that  night  th^  released  Elliott,  and  started 
for  home,  which  they  reached  safely  on  Aup^ist  23 ;  however,  the  Govern- 
ment conceded  that  they  were  properly  prisoners  of  war,  and  they  were 
duly  exchanged  for  British  prisoners.  They  were  fully  convinced  that 
Hun  was  a  deep-dyed  traitor;  and  for  that  matter  so  were  most  of  the 
people  of  the  West,  though  some  only  charged  him  with  cowardice  or 
incompetence.  For  years  afterwards  there  was  a  popular  western  song 
running, 

"Let  General  Hull 
Be  counted  null, 
And  let  him  not  be  named 
Atncog  Columbia 'a  gsUant  sons, 
For  iforth  sad  valor  famed." 

Piatt  contijiued  as  (  'imiinis.sary  Ot'ticral  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Northwest 
until  January  26, 1814,  when  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  furnish  rations 
to  the  army  for  one  year  from  June  1,  at  a  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  ration. 
At  that  time  the  Government's  credit  was  good,  and  it  was  paying  its 
debts  in  pold  and  silvi-r,  "and  as  the  usafre  then  was  to  make  advances  in 
money  to  contractors,  he  retaining  in  his  hands,  as  an  advance  from  the 
department,  the  balance  of  the  eonuniasariat  fund;  which  at  the  close  of 
his  engagements  amounted  to  $48,280.77. ' '  This  oontract  was  made  with 
Gen»'r;il  John  Armstrorifr.  then  Secretary  of  War.  who  retired  during  the 
year,  whereupon  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  .State,  acted  also  as 
Secretary  of  War.  By  June  1,  the  Government  was  financially  em- 
barrassed, and  had  to  issue  paper  mon^,  whieh  at  onee  went  to  a  dis- 
count. In  AuRtist  the  British  captured  Washington,  and  burned  the 
Capitol.  A  i)atiic  came  on,  and  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New 
York  suspended  specie  payments.  Prices  of  course  went  up,  until  supplies 
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could  not  be  bopght  for  less  than  forty-five  cents  a  ration;  but  Piatt 
went  on  with  his  contract  until  December,  when  his  drafts  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  supplies  furnished,  to  the  amount  of  $210,000,  had  gone  to 
protest.  On  December  26,  General  McArthur  made  a  requisition  on  him 
for  800,000  rations,  to  be  furnished  within  thirty  days.  Unable  to  com- 
ply, on  account  of  the  Government's  failure  to  pay,  Piatt  hastened  to 
Washington,  and,  as  found  to  l)e  the  facts  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  "at  a 


John  II.  Piatt 

personal  interview  there  with  him,  notified  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  that  he  would  furnish  no  more  rations  under  the  contract. 
Secretary  Monroe  admitted  to  Piatt  the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  on  their  part,  both  as  to  money 
already  due,  and  as  to  money  which  might  become  due  for  future  .sup- 
plies. But  the  militarj'  exigency  then  rendering  it  necessary  that  a 
large  quantity  of  rations  should  be  furnished  immediately  for  the  North- 
western Army,  it  was  thereupon  agreed  hy  parol,  between  Piatt  and  the 
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secretary,  that  if  Piatt  would  furuiah  the  rations  which  might  be  re- 
quired, he  alioald  reeeive  for  them  wlutamst  prioe  they  dioald  be  rea- 

sonably  worth  at  the  time  and  place  of  ddivery ;  and  that  the  defendants 
(the  T'nited  States ^  instead  of  payingr  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
origiual  contract,  should  defer  payment  until  such  time  or  times  as  they 
ahonld  have  the  reqninte  fands."** 

Under  this  agreement,  Piatt  furnished  tlie  army  730,070  rations, 
which  the  evidence  sliow<xl  to  be  worth  $328,531.54,  and  also  furnished, 
under  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  army,  transportation  and  goods 
to  distrcHsed  refugees  of  Hiehigan  and  friendly  Indiana,  to  the  amount 
of  $63,620.48.  But  when  he  came  to  settle  with  the  Government,  "Wm. 
H.  Crawfunl,  tlifn  Secrctan,-  uf  War,  would  only  allow  the  original  con- 
tract price  of  twenty  cents  a  ration,  refusing  the  parol  contract  because 
*'hy  reaaon  of  what  he  oonridered  eonntervailing  evidence,  he  had  douhta 
whether  such  assurances  had  been  given.  "Inasmuch  as  lir.  Monroe 
was  then  President,  it  ean  only  be  inferred  that  tlu'  "countervailing  evi- 
dence" came  from  him.  This  presumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Piatt  BeoDiad  aevwal  atatementa  addxeand  to  the  President,  in  support 
of  the  parol  agreement,  and  the  maken  atate  that  they  made  them  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  hut  this  wn.s  at  a  later  date.  At  the  time, 
Piatt  was  allowed  $148,791.87,  or  the  original  contract  price,  for  the 
rations,  and  the  claim  for  what  was  furnished  to  the  Indians  and  refugees 
was  refuaed  in  toto.  In  September,  1819,  while  Piatt  waa  m  Waahington 
trying  to  get  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  that  wa*;  still  due  to 
him,  the  United  States  brought  suit  against  hiui  for  the  4^48,230.77 
balance  of  the  oommissariat  fund,  which  had  been  advanced  to  him  on 
his  contract  He  waa  anwsted  on  a  oopia*  ad  rttpondmdum,  and  would 
have  been  imprisoned  l)iit  for  the  intervention  of  friends.  As  it  was  he 
was  allowe<l  to  give  bail,  and  remain  "on  the  Ijounds"  in  Washington. 
On  May  8, 1820,  while  this  action  was  pending,  Congress  passed  a  private 
bin  for  hk  relief  aa  foQowst 

"Be  it  enacted,  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department  be,  and  they  are  hereby  anthoriz<^d  and  rec|uired  to  settle 
the  accounts  of  J.  H.  Piatt,  including  his  accounts  for  transportation,  on 
just  and  eqnitable  principles,  giving  all  due  weight  and  eonaideration  to 
the  settlements  and  allowances  already  made^  and  to  the  asanrancea  and 
deelHions  of  the  "War  Department : 

"Provided,  That  the  sum  allowed  under  the  said  assurances  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  for  which 
suits  have  been  commenced  against  the  said  Piatt/'        -  - 
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Apparently  Mr.  Monroe  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  given  as^iur- 
anees,  for  he  approved  this  bill.  But  no  appropriation  wag  made  for  the 

aettlement;  and  the  Second  Comptroller  and  Third  Auditor  disagreed 
as  to  the  niennitiff  of  the  bill,  the  latter  claiming  that  the  total  allowance 
could  not  exceed  the  $48,230.77  for  which  the  Oovcrumeut  had  brought 
suit,  and  the  former  holding  that  the  limitation  of  the  proviso  applied 
only  to  the  "assurances,"  i.e.,  the  parol  contract  for  additional  rations. 
In  oonsoijiiencc  Piatt  n'i'oivcti  Tiothiii<r  whatever,  except  credit  for  the 
amount  for  which  the  Government  wai>  unjustly  suing  him.  The  obvious 
injustiee  of  tiie  tnH  was  in  making  any  limitation,  for  if  the  aanuaneaa 
were  not  made,  the  Qovemment  owed  Piatt  nothing,  and  he  owed  it  the 
$48,230.77;  l)iit  if  they  were  made  he  wa.s  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of 
his  claim.  Meanwhile  he  had  Iwrrowetl  money  to  api>ease  pre8sin<r  eredi- 
tors,  and  had  assigned  his  claim  against  the  Government  as  collateral; 
and  searedy  waa  he  released  from  impriaonment  on  the  Govemmerit'a 
suit,  when  creditors  lin<l  him  arrested  on  another  action  for  <le])t.  "Worn 
out  by  his  vain  efforts  to  obtain  justit  o,  and  depressed  by  the  rinancial 
ruin  that  faced  him,  he  died  on  February  12,  1822,  a  prisoner  on  the 
bounda  at  Washington.  Congressman  John  E.  FoUett,  of  Ohio,  who  later 
made  a  thorough  Rtudy  of  the  case,  said  tliat  he  knew  of  nothing  itt 
historj'  to  cqnal  it  since  Columbus  was  brought  home  in  chains. 

Piatt  had  married  Martha  Ann  Willis,  a  niece  of  .Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Cineinnatt,  and  after  hia  death  Nieholas  Longworth  and  Ben> 
jamin  M.  Piatt,  a  brother  of  John  H.,  were  appointed  administrators  of 
his  estate.  They  at  once  presented  a  petition  to  Congreas  asking  for  a 
construction  of  the  bill  of  1820.  This  went  to  a  committee  of  which 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennqrlvania,  was  chairman— he  who  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1832.  Sergeant  made  a  very  tereful 
investigation  of  the  case  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  in  his  report  pays 
high  tribute  to  Piatt's  honor  and  patriotism.23  He  supported  the  Comp- 
troller's view  of  the  set  of  1820,  and  recommraded  an  appropriation  of 
$63,620.48  to  pay  what  was  due  for  aid  to  refugees  and  friendly  Indians, 
and  this  was  done  by  aet  of  May  24,  1824.  The  singular  feature  of  the 
report  is  that  wUiU;  Sergeant  found  that  Piatt  had  furnished  the  rations 
as  claimed,  and  that  they  were  worth  what  was  claimed,  he  only  urged  <m 
the  House  that  the  Government  was  making  a  good  thinir  ^^y  settilng  QO 
the  basis  reeommendtHl.  Throutrlinnt  the  entire  history  of  the  case,  no- 
body questioned  that  Piatt  furnished  the  rations  as  claimed,  or  that  they 
were  worth  what  waa  daimed,  or  that  the  moat  disastrous  results  would 
have  followed  in  the  war  if  he  had  not  furnished  them.  In  the  entire 
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report,  the  only  discordant  note  is  a  statement  by  Tench  Ringold,  who 
was  Monroe's  assistant,  and  whose  statement  conclusively  established 
the  parol  agreement,  that  he  "was  certain  that  Piatt  had  made  a  fortune 
out  of  the  contract."  Sergeant  disposed  of  this  by  letters  from  Judge 
Burnet,  and  John  McLean,  showing  that  in  reality  Piatt  was  ruined  by 
it.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  very  time  Piatt  owed  the  Bank  of  the 
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Governor  Posey 

United  States  at  Cincinnati,  $300,000,  which  he  had  borrowed  to  buy 
these  rations  for  the  Government,  and  which  he  had  mortgaged  his  real 
estate  to  secure. 

Piatt's  sister  Hannah,  who  had  married  Philip  Grandin,  his  partner 
in  the  banking  house  of  J,  H,  Piatt  &  Co.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  private  bank  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  was  determinetl  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  her  brother's  memory,  and  she  .showed  as  much  courage  and 
persistence  in  her  fight  as  Myra  Gaines  did  in  her  long  struggle  for 
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justice.  The  claim  for  the  balance  due  Piatt  was  kept  before  Congress 
almost  eontinuously  for  years.  Committee  after  eomniittee  r«'p(irted 
favorably  on  it,  but  CongresB  took  no  action.  Finally  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  m^anind,  and  Mm  Gcandin  was  appointed  administnitrix 
de  bonis  non,  and  liroiight  suit  in  the  new  cotlrt.  At  this  point  the 
reprcsentativos  of  the  (jovoriimont  raised  the  new  point  that  Piatt  had 
barred  tmit  by  accepUng  the  beaelits  of  the  act  of  1820.  The  court 
divided  evenly,  and  ihe  ease  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 
States,  which,  in  1875,  gave  judgment  for  $131,508.90  in  fall  of  the 
amount  originally  claimed  by  Piatt,  though  four  of  the  justices  dissented 
on  the  theory  of  estoppel.  The  court  held  that  the  act  of  1820  did  not 
imply  a  final  settlement,  and  that  if  it  did,  it  eould  not  estop  Piatt,  who 
was  under  duress  when  he  accept4>d  his  release  under  the  act,  and  his 
release  was  all  that  he  received  under  it.  Moreover,  as  Serg<'Hnt  showed, 
Piatt  had  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  act  during  its  passage. 
No  interest  was  allowed,  under  the  legal  fiction  that  the  United  States 
is  always  ready  to  pay  its  (i<  ht.s,  when  claims  are  projierly  prsseDted. 
Ever  since  the  Piatt  heirs  have  lu'cn  vainly  tryinp  to  induce  ronfrr(*s.««  to 
allow  them  the  interest  which  any  court  would  allow  at  once  in  a  case 
between  man  and  man. 

Tt  is  probable  that  Piatt's  heirs  would  never  have  recovered  anything 
but  for  the  fact  that  when  he  went  to  see  Monroe  he  took  AAnth  him  .Tohn 
McLean,  then  Representative  of  the  Cincinnati  district,  and  later  Justice 
of  the  SupraoM  Court  In  1857  Judge  McLean  made  a  statement  in 
behalf  of  the  heirs,  which  shows  the  prohaUe  cause  of  Mr.  Monroe's  for- 
getfnlness.  After  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  sitinition,  Jndpe  ^fc- 
Lean  says:  "It  would  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  at  this  time,  to 
impress  anyone  fully  with  the  distressing  embarrasBments  of  the  Govern- 
ment  at  this  time.  •  •  •  Pnblic  credit  seemed  to  be  utterly  pros- 
trated. T'ndcr  the  cirenrastanccs,  Mr.  Piatt  carne  to  Washiiifrton  with 
the  determination,  as  I  understooil,  to  surrender  the  contract.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  tried  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Monroe, 
acting  Secretary  of  War,  but  was  not  admitted.  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  we  were  admitted.  ^Ir.  Monroe 
was  exceedingly  feeble.  T  understood  that  he  had  not  sufficient  strength 
to  go  to  his  office.  Ilis  system  appeared  to  lie  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
pressure  of  his  public  duties;  and  I  observed  that  he  was  voy  nervous. 
I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  words  us«'d  in  the  intervit-w;  nor 
whether  Mr.  Piatt  or  myself  firs-t  stated  to  the  Secretary  the  failures  of 
the  Government  to  meet  his  drafts;  but  I  have  a  distiuct  recollection  that 
Mr.  Piatt  expressed  to  me  a  strong  determination,  before  the  interview, 
that  he  should  pve  up  his  contract,  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  him  to 
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continue  it  under  the  circumstances;  and  on  his  return  he  cxpri's.sed  hira- 
•elf  satisfied  with  the  aasurances  given,  and  that  at  all  hazards  he  would 
eontuiue  the  supplies.  I  entertained  no  doabt,  under  tlie  eirenmstances, 
th«  Government's  failures  had  released  him  from  the  obligationB  of  liiB 
oontraft,  and  this  l>eing  the  case  he  had  a  right  to  expect  an  indemnity. 
I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Piatt  claimed  anything  more  than  this. 

"I  nrged  lb.  Piatt  strtMiKly  not  to  withhold  his  supplies,  and  I  eonld 
not  have  done  this  had  I  not  bdieved  the  oonvenation  with  Mr.  Monroe 
authorized  him  to  rely  on  the  assnraJiecs  civen.  I  am  impressed  that  it 
was  on  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Monroe  said  that  he  had  made  temporary 
loaps  from  the  banks  of  the  Diatrtet  of  Columbia,  and  the  adjoining 
statea,  for  the  use  of  Ite  Government,  and  that  these  loans  had  become 
payable,  and  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  them.  TTc  said  that  treasury 
notes  would  not  he  taken  in  the  North  for  provisions,  and  that  unless 
Congress  should  do  something  to  revive  the  public  credit  he  was  appro- 
hensire  that  onr  northern  am^  eonld  not  be  kept  in  the  ildd.  These 
facts  were  so  impresKcd  upon  my  mind,  and  I  have  so  often  adverted  to 
them  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  that  I  remember  them  as  well  as  if 
I  had  heard  Uiem  recently.  •  •  •  ^Yhen  we  had  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  hot  little  acquainted  with  pvUie  affmrs,  and  I  have 
sever  recurred  to  the  circumstances  that  T  did  not  regret  that  a  written 
assurance  was  not  required.  Before  Mr.  Piatt  cnicrajred  in  the  above 
contract  he  had  the  means,  as  I  supposed,  of  acquiring  the  largest  fortimc 
of  any  individual  in  Cincinnati.  I  think  hia  Tesonrees  were  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  individual  of  my  acqtiaintance.  I  have  always  under- 
stf>od.  and  believe<l.  that  he  was  mined  by  the  contract.  Beiiitr  in  Wash- 
ington, urging  his  claims,  I  wa«  informed  and  Iwlieve  that  he  was  arrested 
by  a  neditor,  and  that  he  waa  confined  to  the  prison  limits,  where  he 
died.  This,  as  I  believe,  waa  the  fruit  of  a  devotioo  to  his  country,  un 
Stirpas.sed.  if  equalled,  by  any  army  contractor. " 

Although  Piatt's  estate  was  announced  to  be  insolvent  after'  his 
death,  it  indnded  a  large  amount  of  real  estate.  His  administrators 
made  a  settlement  with  the  Bank  of  tlu-  THited  States  by  which  it  took 
the  mortfrajrcd  real  estate  for  its  debt  of  over  .'f.'JOO.OOO ;  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  sell  the  remainder,  and  buy  most  of  it  in  themselves,  in  the 
name  oi  tidrd  parties  This  waa  not  learned  hy  Piatt's  heirs  for  years 
afterwards;  and  fhfltt,  in  SJbmh,  1850,  th^r  brought  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  these  land'*.  This  case  was  in  the  Ohio  courts  for  twenty-live  years, 
and  at  the  December  Term,  1875,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oliio  gave  the 
heirs  judgment  for  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  property,  much  of  it  in 


-1  Tlii"  r1r>riinteiit,  Tdth  the  other  eviilonrc  in  the  ca"?,  5«  in  Trinted  SeeOTdl 
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the  heart  of  Cincinnati.  The  original  parties  were  now  long  since  dead, 
much  of  the  property  had  \yeen  reconveycd,  and  the  settlement  involved  a 
lengthy  accounting  for  rents,  iinprovementa,  profits,  etc.,  so  the  Longwonh 
heirs  offered  the  Piatt  heirs  a  compromise  settlement  of  $400,000  in  cash, 
which  was  accepted.*'  Half  of  thi.s  amount  went  for  attorneys'  fees, 
under  contract,  a&  was  also  the  case  in  the  recovery  from  the  United 
States.  Such  was  the  wrecking  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  west  of  the 
Alleghcnies.  Piatt's  name  belongs  with  those  of  Vigo,  St.  Clair  and 
Pollock,  as  a  man  who  let  his  patriotism  get  the  better  of  his  business 
judgment.   But  he  savetl  the  Army  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Array  of 


Hatti.f,  of  the  Th.vmes — De.\tu  or  Tecumseh 
(From  Bracken  ridge's  Historj'  of  the  Late  War) 


the  Northwest  saved  the  United  States  in  the  War.  of  1812,  by  showing 
England  that  she  stood  fair  to  loese  Canada ;  and  that  lesson  has  given  a 
century  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  since  then. 

There  wa-s  no  trouble  in  finding  men  for  that  war,  on  the  American 
side.  The  indignation  in  the  west  over  the  employment  of  Indians  in- 
civiwed  with  the  surrender  of  Hull,  and  went  to  fever  heat  at  the 
)nassacre  at  the  River  Raisin.  The  battlc-cr>'  of  the  western  troops  was 
"Remember  the  River  Raisin."  Detroit  was  reoccupicd  without  resist- 
ance, and  Perry's  victor>'  on  the  lake,  and  Harrison's  victory  on  the 
Thames  put  an  effective  damper  on  British  hostilities  in  the  west.  The 
career  of  Tecumtha  also  ended  with  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which 
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be  was  probably  killed,  though  Harrison  and  his  staff  were  not  assured 
of  it  until  after  th^  returned  to  Detrmt.  He  made  alnuwt  as  mneh  dis- 
turbance in  his  death,  aa  in  his  life,  for  the  qiie.stion  got  into  politics  when 
Col.  Richard  Johnson  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  There 
are  three  lines  of  evidence,  one  that  he  was  killed  by  Col.  Johii-son,  one 
that  he  wee  Idlled  by  Col.'  Whitley,  one  that  he  waa  kiUed  by  a  private 
named  David  King.  Each  of  thest'  is  supported  by  affidavits  and  state* 
ments,  neither  of  which  would  furnisli  satisfaolorv  historical  evidence 
if  it  stood  alone.^  There  is  also  an  Indian  statement  that  he  was  not 
IriHed  »t  the  battle  but  lived  for  some  time  later.  It  appean  to  be  eon* 
ceded  that  he  is  dead  now.  The  conventional  portraits  of  Tecumtha  and 
the  Prophet  were  oripiiuilly  published  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  who  said 
that  they  were  drawn  by  Pierre  LeDru,  a  young  trader  on  the  Wabash, 
from  whose  son  he  obtained  them.*'  There  is,  however  no  such  name 
aa  LeDru,  wr  LeDrou,  given  in  Tangnagr^  Oencolofncsl  Dictionary,  m 
in  Lasselle's  list  of  traders  on  the  Wabash. 2*  LeDni  may  be  a'nick-name, 
as  it  means  "The  Thickset,"  and  French  niek-names  often  became  family 
names  by  adoption.  There  was  a  Pere  LeDru,  whom  Shea  describes  as 
**an  apostate  Dominican,'*  who  officiated  for  a  time  at  Vineennes  and  in 
the  Illinois  cnin>tr\-,  and  then  took  an  appointment  at  St.  Louie.**  Pos- 
sibly he  was  the  artist  who  matle  the  pictures. 

Harrison's  war  activities  took  him  away  from  Vineennes  late  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  Seeretary  John  Oibeon  beeame  aeting  Governor,  and 
served  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Posey,  alwut  a  year  later.  His 
duties  were  largely  military,  in  the  kcepinp  of  the  frontier  in  a  state  of 
defense.  The  most  notable  thing  of  hi.s  administration  is  that  in  his 
menage  to  the  legidatore,  which  convened  in  Febmaiy,  1813,  he  made 
the  first  known  suggestion  in  the  line  of  modem  civil  service  reform  in 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  militia  elected  their  own  officers,  and 
with  little  regard  to  fitness.  Discussing  the  evils  of  this,  Gibson  said: 
**This  evil  having  taken  root,  I  do  not  know  how  it  ean  be  eradicated; 
bat  it  may  be  remedied.  In  place  <ii  men  searching  after,  and  accepting 
of  commiasions,  before  they  are  even  tolerably  riualified.  thereby  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  ridicule,  and  their  country  to  ruin,  barely  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  I  think  may  be  remedied  hy  a  prerioas  examination. 
Thi%  however,  among  other  important  territodlal  eoneema,  reste  with  the 
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legisluture."^''  The  United  States  did  not  adopt  any  law  for  "pass  ex- 
aminatunu*'  until  1868,  although  they  had  been  naed  for  a  few  yean 

earlier  than  that  in  the  Treasun^  Department.^'  The  test  of  "fitneas** 
had  hpon  nrpred  since  the  time  of  Washinjrton,  Init  the  idea  of  ascertain- 
ing fitness  by  an  examination  was  not  suggested  until  loii^  after  Gibson 
had  propoeed  it  in  Indiana.  This  aame  legulktare  of  1813  provided  for 
tiie  removal  of  the  coital  of  the  Tenitory  to  Corydm,  and  the  xemoval 
was  made  that  year. 

Gen.  Posey  was  serving  as  senator  from  Louisiana  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Oorremor  of  IncKana  Teiritory  by  Prerident  Madison.  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  on  Mareh  8,  1813.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Vir> 
{rinia,  Twrn  July  9.  1750,  on  a  farm  on  the  Potomac  River,  noar  Mount 
Vernon.  He  served  in  Dunmore's  war,  raised  a  ooinjiaiiy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Retrolntion,  in  1775,  and  served  through  that  war,  served 
nnder  Wayne  in  1793,  and  raised  a  eompa^r  in  Loniaiana  for  the  war  of 
1S12,  from  which  he  was  appointee!  to  the  senate.  Tie  was  identified  with 
the  old  Harrison  party  in  the  Territor>%  being  their  candidate  for 
Governor  against  Jonathan  Jennings  in  1816,  but  did  not  take  any  great 
interest  in  politiea.  In  tiot  hia  health  waa  ao  bad  that  he  waa  nnable  to 
liw  at  C'orj'don  during  most  of  his  term,  his  physician  living  at  Ix)ui8- 
ville,  Hiid,  a.s  he  officially  advised  the  Icjoslature  of  1813-4,  "1  have  taken 
all  the  medicine  brought  with  me."  The  legislature,  which  was  not  of 
hia  politicly  waa  very  eoneiliatory,  and  flnaUy  adjourned  after  anthoris- 
ing  the  pre!Hdent  of  the  council  and  speaker  of  the  house,  with  the  clerks 
of  the  two  ho<iies,  to  receive  hills  and  messages  from  the  Governor,  as  if 
the  houses  were  in  session,  and  make  the  necessary  entries,  in  order  to 
avoid  **the  expenae  of  near  fifty  dollara  a  day,**  which  would  remilt 
from  keeping  the  legislature  in  session.  The  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor continued  in  admirHhle  harmony  dnrinir  the  remainder  of  the 
Territorial  period;  but  the  legislature  and  the  Juelgcs  were  not  so  har- 
monioua.  The  I^^datore  undertook  to  fix  the  districts  in  which  the 
*  three  judgt\s  of  the  Territorial  rV)nrt  shonhl  sit  at  nisi  prius,  and  the 
judges  jiromptly  refused  to  obey  the  law.  stating  that  they  dcriveil  all 
their  powers  from  Congress,  and  the  legislature  had  no  power  over  them. 
The  legislature  then  petitioned  Congress  to  make  provinon  by  whieh 
litigants  could  liavr  tlieir  cases  tried  somewhere  near  their  Jllaeea  of 
residence.  The  .Jennings  party  had  the  legislature  and  the  (\)ngres.sman  : 
and  they  were  showing  real  political  discretion  in  developing  as  little 
frietion  as  possible  with  the  Governor  and  the  Judges.  But  they  were 
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not  losing  any  poUtieal  opportaiiities.  In  Deeember,  1815,  when  the 

legislatiire  petitioned  Comgrt^'.'vs  for  aduiission  as  a  state,  the  leading  iaane 
of  Territorial  politics  was  deftly  introdiiriMl  as  follows:  "And  whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  are  principally  composed  of  euiigranui 
fran  every  part  of  the  Unioao,  and  «*  Tariom  in  thdr  eaitoms  and  aenti- 
menta  as  in  their  penoiu»  we  think  it  pnident,  at  this  time,  to  express  to 
the  general  provernmciit  onr  attachment  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  legislation  prescribed  by  congress  in  their  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  territory,  pardenlariy  aa  leapeeta  personal  Creedflm  and 
invdnntaxy  aervitade,  and  hope  tiugr  may  be  continited  aa  the  baiia.of 
the  eonatitntion." 


CHAPTBfi  VII 


THE  NEW  STATE 


There  seems  lo  be  a  hazy  idea  with  some  writer*!  that  there  was  a 
golden  age  in  the  United  States  when  politics  was  unknovra.  If  there 
was  evw  taeh  a  period  in  tlM  world,  it  was  in  prehistoric  times.  The 
one  constant  factor  in  history  is  hnman  nature;  and  wherever  society 

has  existetl.  there  has  heen  tlie  desire  for  preferment,  position  and  power. 
It  is  raanifested  not  only  in  public  life  l)ut  also  in  societies,  churches,  and 
all  the  various  kinds  of  organizations  of  mankind.  The  politics  of  early 
Indiana  did  not  have  the  outward  manifestations  of  tiie  party  organica> 
tions  of  the  jjrescnt,  but  it  was  of  a  very  similar  character,  and  offiee- 
holdiiitr  and  pereonal  advantage  of  different  kinds  were  its  chief  ends. 
National  politics  was  at  low  ebb.  The  Federalist  party  was  in  a  comatose 
condition,  and  nearly  everybody  ealled  himself  a  Republican.  Whenever 
that  state  is  reached  in  any  community,  factions  grow  up  within  the 
d<Hninant  party  whieli  result  in  the  formation  of  new  parties.  This  con- 
dition had  existed  in  Indiana  Territoi-j-  almost  from  its  formation;  and 
after  the  separation  of  Illinois  Territory  it  crystallised  ss  a  Harrison  and 
anti-Harrisnii  <li\  ision  of  the  voters.  Harrison,  as  Governor,  controlled 
most  nt"  Mm  I  k  ;i|  patronage,  but  from  1809.  the  anti-Harrison  party,  led 
by  Jonathan  Jennings,  controlled  the  legislature  and  elected  the  delegate 
to  Congress. 

The  chief  divisioa  in  matters  of  principle  was  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, the  Harrison  party  having  tied  it.self  hopelessly  to  the  jirnposal  to 
admit  slavery  to  the  Territory,  and  the  Jennings  party  having  openly 
opposed  it.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  Harrison  party  was  naturally 
hi  Knox,  and  adjoining  eoontles  where  nuMt  of  tiie  slaves  were  held. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  Territorial  oflRcers  lived  at  Vincennes,  and  had 
their  proj)erty  interests  there.  It  was  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  that  place  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  local  property 
'  interests;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  remainder  of  the  Territory 
would  not  long  consent  to  its  continuance  on  the  western  border.  These 
considerations  were  the  bases  of  tlie  political  issues  of  the  later  Terri- 
torial period.  There  were  no  formal  party  names,  but  there  were  some 
epithets  used  in  discussion.  In  moderate  disenssion,  the  adherents  of 
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Jennings  were  called  his  "friends,"  but  this  \va.s  intended  and  understood 
simply  as  his  party  friends.  Jenninfrs  was  an  admit  politician,  lit'  had 
an  important  advantage  over  the  opposition  in  the  slavery  question,  and 
that  iame  was  not  allowed  to  die,  even  after  the  legislature  of  1810  had  re- 
pealed the  indrature  law.  The  repeal  law  practically  annulled  existing 
indentures  by  removing:  the  provision  for  their  enforcement  by  the 
courts ;  but  there  was  no  eflfort  made  to  release  the  indentured  servants. 
Indeed  the  anti-Harrtion  legislatiire  of  1813  recognized  the  indentures  hy 
levying  a  ta.\  of  two  dollars  OH  "every  slave  or  8er\'ant  of  color." 

The  first  ctTort  to  remove  the  capital  was  in  the  legislature  of  1811. 
While  the  memljers  who  wanted  it  removed  from  Vincennes  were  in 
large  majority  they  were  mueh  divided  as  to  where  it  should  go.  The 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  was  an  important  factor  in  real  estate 
prices,  and  ovory  enterprising  town  wanted  it.  Madison  was  always 
active  in  looking  after  its  own  welfare,  and  it  was  first  on  the  field. 
William  MeFariand,  the  active  and  ahle  representative  of  Jefferson 
County,  after  much  effort,  sueceeded  in  getting  a  law  passed  loeating 
the  capital  at  Madison — and  then  fiovornor  Harrison  vetoed  it.  General 
W.  Johnston,  who  defended  the  Governor's  veto,  said:  "Tlie  many  and 
various  attempts  to  remove  it  to  Madison  failed  in  cither  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Houses,  or  heforo  the  Exeeative;  for  said  he  'remove  it  to  a  more 
centriek  scite,  and  it  shall  meet  my  most  hearty  approbation'."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  .Johnston  says  to  his  Knox  County  constituents  in 
this  same  article,  ' '  I  have  resigned  my  seat  as  representative ;  and  have 
been  honored  by  hia  Exeellenigr  Governor  Harrison  with  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  ^  tnrritoxy  and  prosecuting  attorney  for  your 
court."'  The  Madison  people  were  naturally  disappointed  at  lasing 
their  plum;  and  on  January  20,  1812,  Jennings  presented  to  Congress 
the  "representation  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Indiana  Territory  com* 
plaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  that  Ten  itui  y  in 
witliholding  his  approbation  to  an  act  passed  by  the  lc<;islalurc,  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  Government."  But  Jennings  was 
not  dependent  on  Madison  for  presenting  to  Congress  the  woes  of  Indiana. 
On  January  1,  he  had  presented  two  petitiona  from  the  legislature  of 
1812,  one  asking  for  admission  as  a  state,  and  the  other  asking  that 
"the  inhaiiitants  of  that  Territory  may  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  elect  the  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties."  On  the  13th  the  speaker 
presented  a  letter  containing  a  protest  against  the  petition  for  admission 

as  a  state,  signed  by  James  Dill  aiul  I'ctcr  Jones,  mcnilM-rs  of  the  Icrisla- 
tut  e.  Jones  was  a  Vincenues  man,  and  a  member  of  the  Harrison  party. 
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Dill  was  the  chief  rpprcsentative  of  tlie  Harrison  party  in  Dearliorn 
County,  and  was  kept  in  office  iu  that  county  by  Harrison,  as  elerk, 
ineoorder  and  proseentinff  attorney  all  through  the  Territorial  period,  a« 
well  as  being  in  the  legislature  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

In  April  Jennings  offered  a  res^ilntion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  desirability  of  authorizing  changes  of  venue  in  the  Indiana  courts. 
The  o£Bcial  record  says : '  'Mr.  J.  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  presenting 
his  resolution.  He  lamented  the  genwal  prevalence  of  a  party  spirit  in 
the  community,  which,  in  the  Territory  in  question,  actuated  every  officer, 
from  the  Executive  to  the  lowest — the  judicial  officers  not  excepted — in- 
somuch  as  to  corrupt  the  fountain  of  justice.  The  sheriff  were  appointed 
by  the  Executive^  and  juries  selected  at  their  diieretion,  etc  It  was 
essential,  he  said,  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  every  individual  in  the 
community,  that  the  purity  of  jury  trial  should  be  preserveil :  and  for 
that  purpose,  he  wished  some  provision  to  be  reported  by  the  committee 
referred  to  in  the  resolution.''*  This  evidently  refers  to  eharges  then 
in  cireulation  that  the  jmy  in  the  ease  of  Harrison  against  ^fclntosh  was 
packed.  The  committee  requested  was  appointed,  but  did  nothins?.  The 
legislature  of  1813  then  passed  an  elaborate  law  for  changes  of  venue. 
This  legislatnre  also  passed  a  law  for  the  removal  tit  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  to  Corydon.  The  removal  waa  directed  to  be  made  by  Hay  1,  1813. 
and,  presumably,  to  forestall  any  failure  on  the  plea  that  removal  would 
be  unsafe,  it  was  provided  that  the  Governor  could  call  out  "any  number 
of  mitttia  ^t  he  may  deem  neoenary  for  the  more  safe  eonveyanee  of 
any  booika,  papers,  or  other  thing  by  this  set  made  necessary  to  be  eon* 
veyed  to  the  said  town  of  Porydon."  The  choice  of  Torydon  was  not 
made  until  after  a  long  contest.  Madison  was  on  hand  again,  with  an 
offer  of  a  donation  of  $10,000,  if  given  the  capital,  and  the  House  voted 
for  J^fadiaoo,  notwithstanding  Harrison's  former  veto;  but  the  Cotuidl 
would  not  consent  to  it.  Charlpstown.  Lawrencebnrg,  Clarksville  and 
.Teffersonville  received  some  votes,  and  Corydon  waa  finally  accepted  as 
a  compromise. 

The  Jennings  party  now  had  everything  exeept  control  of  the  appohit* 

ments.  and  that  could  be  obtained  only  by  admission  as  a  state.  The 

request  of  1812  for  admission  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  which 
Jennings  was  chairman,  and  he  had  reported  favorably,  and  introduced 
a  resolution  that  Indiana  should  be  admitted  when  it  had  85,000  popular 
tion.  Congress,  however,  decided  to  wait  f  r  'In  60,000  inhabitants  stip- 
ulated by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  This  political  warfare  continued  on 
the  same  lines  after  Harrison  had  ceased  to  be  Governor,  for  his  party 
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still  exiated,  its  leaders  he'mg  the  men  whom  he  had  put  in  oflSee.  OlriliK 
to  the  mode  of  party  formatioi],  the  politieal  eontroversies  were  in 
appearance  personal,  the  aiisuults  ul'  the  llarrii>uu  party  being  directed  at 
Jcni^iigs,  and  the  "counter  (tensive"  at  Harriaon.  Tliw  continncd  to 
the  last.  In  1816  .lennings  introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  for  an 
investigation  of  tlje  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Territory,  whieh  was 
under  the  Governor,  stating  expressly  that  it  was  not  directed  at  Gover- 
nor Pofley,  but  at  Gen.  Harriaoti.  The  only  material  reanlt  of  this  waa 
a  warm  attack  on  Jennings  by  the  editor  of  the  Western  Sun.'  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  ea.sy  to  onderrtand  the  politieal  atmoqihnv  in 
which  the  6tate  came  into  being. 

The  legidatura^of  1814  sent  a  flMnorial  to  Congnaa  aaldnf  fot  adaiia* 
sion,  whieh  was  presented  by  Jennings  on  February  1,  1815,  and  was 
laid  on  the  tahlo.  In  the  meantime  a  census  of  the  state  was  being  taken, 
%  which  was  ready  when  the  legislature  met  on  Deccml>er  4,  1815,  and  it 

showed  a  population  of  63,897.  The  legislature  at  onee  prepared  another 
Bwmorial  for  statehood,  whieh  waa  prcaented  in  Congreaa  on  Deeenaber 
28,'btat  waa  printed  in  Xiles'  Register  on  December  14.  If  there  were  any 
question  as  to  the  political  ((unplexion  of  that  legislature,  it  would  be 
disposed  of  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  memorial,  which  reads: 
"And  whereaa  the  inhabitanta  of  thia  territory  are  principally  eompoaed 
of  Mnigrants  from  ever>'  part  of  the  Union,  and  as  various  in  their  ena* 
toms  and  sentiments  as  in  their  persons,  we  think  it  prudent,  at  this  time, 
to  express  to  the  general  government  our  attachment  to  the  fundamental 
prindplea  of  Icgialation  preaeribed  by  eongreaa  in  thdr  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  this  territory,  particularly  as  respects  personal  free- 
dom and  involuntary  servitude,  and  hope  they  may  be  continued  as  the 
basis  of  the  constitution."  This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  (-omiaittee 
of  whieh  Jennings  was  chairman,  and  on  January  5,  1816,  he  reported 
an  enabling  act.  Then  followed  a  delay  of  three  months,  which  was  not 
due  to  ;uiy  f)1>.icction  to  the  admission  of  Indiana,  but  to  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  .Mississippi.  It  was  here  that  Congress  inaugurated  the 
"twin  state"  process,  i.  c,  admitting  a  free  state  and  a  slave  state  at 
the  same  time.  The  enabling  aets  for  the  two  atatea  finally  paaaed  the 
IIon.se  on  April  13.  1816,  at  the  saine  sittinp  and  witlinut  any  intervening 
l>usines.s.  On  Monday,  the  lath,  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  on  April  19  the  bill  wa.s  signed  by  the  President. 

Meanwhile  the  opponents  of  the  Jennings  party  had  trained  their 
guns  on  Jennings  in  the  columns  of  the  Sun.  On  January  20  there  began 
a  series  of  articles  signed  "Farmers  &  Patriots  Rights,"  complaining 
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of  a  proclmnation  which  Praddent  Madison  had  issued  in  Deeember 
ordering  people  who  had  settled  on  the  public  landi,  that  had  not  been 
offered  for  sale,  to  be  removed ;  and  nrtring  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
do  10  under  the  land  law  of  1807.  On  February  10,  "A  Settler"  joined 
in  the  dinenarion,  suggesting  that  the  President  had  been  imposed  on  by 
designing  advinn,  and  adding:  "Might  not-Mr.  Jenoinga  (aa  I  have  no 
doubt  his  cunning  lead  him)  say  to  himself,  tny  friends  make  the  repre- 
sentations to  the  President,  ^et  the  proclamation  issued — and  then  1  can 
move  Congress  to  pass  a  special  act  or  resolution  excepting  the  settlers 
on  the  pnUie  lands  in  the  Indiana  Territory.  Then,  fbnoolli,  I  ean, 
with  more  assurance  &  prospect  of  success,  offer  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  And  this  deep  laid  scheme  I  am  informed  is  going 
fast  into  operatitm.  Tbt  proclamation  issued— The  motion  made  and 
Jonathan  Jennings  declared  by  his  friends  in  thia  quarter  of  the  territory 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial  chair!!!  Let  my  feUow  citizens 
judge  these  men — they  want  offices."  To  this,  "Farmers  &  Patriots 
Rights"  offered  a  feeble  defense  om  the  17t]i,  buristing  that  the  President 
was  to  blame,  and  saying:  "Mr.  Jennings  at  the  present  moment  is 
discharging  his  duties  as  the  peoples  representative,  and  such  of  his 
particular  friends  here  as  I  am  intimate  with,  are  pure,  incapable  of 
sndi  condn^  and  dimild  be  muaspseted."  Then,  on  February  24th, ' '  A 
Settle"  replied  witii  sn  inqnify  ss  to  the  ocenpatitm  of  Mr.  Jennings  in 
past  moments,  and  sarcastic  comment  on  his  "duties,"  and  the  purity  of 
his  friends,  concluding  bis  article :  "Mr.  Jennings  and  his  friends  should 
no  longer  be  e<»ilided  in — ^they  must  no  longer  force  themselves  upon  the 
people — if  they  have  only  studied  their  own  selfish  and  oontraeted  vievrs, 
their  ascendency  will  he  mort-  injurious  hereafter  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore—our  approaching  change  into  u  state  points  to  the  necessity  of 
changing  men  also,  and  for  that  change  1  pray." 

This  assault  had  little  effect.  It  was  glaringly  inconsistent  in  holding 
Jennings  up  as  the  power  behind  the  tlirone  who  was  controlling  the 
action  of  the  President,  and  at  the  same  time  portraying  him  as  an  insig- 
nificant character;  and  the  whole  alleged  controversy  was  on  its  face 
either  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  two  acting  in  conjunetion.  It  wan 

promptly  eliarged  that  John  F^wing  was  the  author  of  all  of  the  lettMS. 
This  he  denied  with  a  sliow  of  great  indignation  at  being  charged  with 
such  base  conduct,  bat  be  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author  of 
"Farmers  &  Patriots  Sights,"  and  he  clearly  intimated  that  he  knew  "A 

Settler,"  to  whose  personal  eharaeter  he  i)aid  high  compliment.^  The 
only  public  attention  paid  to  the  attack  by  Jennings  was  the  publication. 
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on  March  30,  of  his  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  ordered 
put  of  tile  pvUfe  lands,  wliieli  gave  Hum  the  right  of  pre-emptioa  on 
lands  actually  occupied  by  them. 

On  May  3  the  Sun  published  the  enaMinp  aet,  stating  that  it  had 
been  received  the  day  before,  and  assailed  Jennings  for  allowing  only 
ten  days  for  preparation  for  the  election,  which  was  aet  for  May  13. 
This  eomplaint  was  feeble,  for  the  memorial  of  the  legislatnre  had  ex- 
pressly a.ske<l  that  the  election  he  held  on  that  date,  and  the  Sun  had 
published  the  memorial  on  January  27,  with  the  clause  as  to  the  date 
of  the  election  in  italics;  and  it  had  thereafter  printed  several  notices 
of  the  progreas  of  the  Mil,  with  aararanoes  that  it  would  pass.  Thie  waa 
generally  understood  throughout  the  Territory.  The  correspondence 
above  quoted  is  based  on  tJie  announced  facts  that  Indiana  was  to  be  a 
state,  and  Jonathan  Jennings  was  to  be  a  candidate  for  dovernor.  Like 
the  other  attacks  of  tiie  Sun  in  thia  campaign,  it  failed  to  do  any  damage. 
The  prindpal  attaehs  had  been  made  in  the  Sun  of  April  20.  One  of 
these,  signed  "Fanner  of  Knox  County,"  complained  of  the  change  of 
the  payment  of  congressman  from  a  per  diem  basis  to  a  salary,  observ- 
ing that  whereas  Jennings  had  heretofbre  "received  six  dollats  a  day 
of  the  people's  money,"  he  would  now' get  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
lie  also  ohjefted  to  a  law,  for  which  Jennings  had  voted,  giving  to 
Canadians  who  had  volunteered  in  our  army  iu  the  war  of  1812  a  land 
bounty.  Tanging  from  960  acres  for  a  colonel  to  880  aens  for  a  private. 
But  the  war  was  too  recent,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Canadians 
who  had  saerifieed  their  interests  in  Canada  from  sympathy  with  the 
American  cause  was  too  strong,  for  this  to  arouse  any  material  complaint. 
A  third,  and  more  snhstantial  charge  waa  that  Jennings  had  attended 
a  caucus  at  Washington  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  President 
"thus  influencing  improperly  the  free  and  unbiased  voie^  of  the  people 
on  that  important  subject."  But,  on  the  other  hand  this  demonstrated 
that  the  insignificant  Jennings  must  be  a  man  of  some  importance  in 
Waahington. 

While  the  attacks  of  the  Sun  did  little  damage,  it  gave  the  Jennings 
party  aid  and  comfort  by  opening  its  columns  to  a  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question  early  in  the  campaign."  This  so  quickly  and  thoroughly 
aronaed  the  people  that  Mr.  Timothy  Flint,  who  waa  traveling  in  tiie 
Territory  at  the  time,  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  issue.  He  says:  "The  population  was  very  far  from  being 
in.  a  state  of  mind,  of  sentiment,  and  affeotiunate  mutual  confidence, 
favonrable  to  eommencing  their  lonely  condition  hi  the  wooda  in  har^ 
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monious  intercourae.  They  were  forming  a  state  govenunent.  The  quee- 

tion  in  all  its  magnitude,  whether  it  should  go  a  slave-holding  state  or 
not,  was  just  now  agitating.  I  was  often  compelled  to  hear  the  question 
debated  by  tboee  in  opposite  intereate,  with  no  small  degree  of  asperity. 
Many  fierce  epirita  talked,  as  the  elamorous  and  paauonate  are  accus- 
tomed to  talk  in  such  eases,  about  opposition  and  'resistance  unto  Mood.' 
But  the  preponderance  of  more  sober  and  refict  ting  views,  those  habits  of 
carder  and  qnietneas,  that  avevrien  to  sliding  blood,  which  so  gnerally 
and  80  honorably  appertain  to  the  American  characta  and  inatita- 
tioni}  operated  in  these  wildernesses,  ainonp  these  inflamed  and  bitter 
spirits,  with  all  their  positiveuess,  ignorance,  ainl  clashing  feeling,  and 
with  all  their  destitution  of  courts  and  the  regular  course  of  seliaed 
laws,  to  keep  them  from  open  violence.  The  question  waa  not  long  after 
finally  settled  in  peace."" 

That  this  was  the  chief  matter  of  consideration  in  the  dection  of 
May  13  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Western  Spy,  an  Ohio  paper:  ''A  gentleman  of  respectability  from 
Indiana  informs  us  that  from  the  sentiments  of  the  members  elected  to 
the  convention  as  far  as  they  are  known,  he  has  no  doubt  that  a  constitu- 
tion will  be  formed  which  will  exclude  involuntary  slavery  from  that 
rising  state.  We  aineeiely  hope  this  expeetstion  will  be  realised.'*' 

There  is  sejint  rof)!ii  to  doubt  tlnit  the  eontities  were  all  pretty  thoroughly 
organized  on  the  establislied  party  lines  long  before  the  enabling  act 
was  passed,  and  the  Jennings  party  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
They  carried  all  the  counties  Imt  Enox»  Oibson  and  Pos^,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  n  few  scattering  delegates  elsewhere,  Tn  its  issue  of  May  3, 
announcing  the  election,  the  Vincennes  Sun  announced  the  following 
named  persons  as  candidates:  G.  W.  Johnston,  J.  Ewing,  W.  Wilson, 
G.  R.  C.  BnlliTan,  8.  T.  Seott,  John  Badollet,  IK^Iliam  PoQn,  Jdm  Jahn- 
son,  Benjamin  Parke,  and  EHos  ^leNamce.  It  inpoiuously  stated  that  it 
had  not  consulted  these  gentlemen,  but  that  it  considered  them  desirables. 
It  was  more  probably  announcing  agreed-on  names  of  strong  men  in 
its  own  party,  and  weak  ones  of  the  opposition  party.  Benjamin  Parim, 
John  Badollet,  William  Polke  and  John  Johnson  were  strong  men  of  the 
Harrison  party,  and  were  elected.  General  W.  Johnston  was  as  able 
a  man  as  there  was  in  the  Territory,  and  might  have  been  elected  in  any 
aati-daTery  county,  bnt  he  had  killed  himadf  with  the  ^oz  County 
voters  by  his  stand  aeainst  slavery.  .John  Ewing  was  an  able  man.  ]>ut]M 
was  then  a  comparative  new  comer  at  Vincennes,  was  of  Irish  birth,  and 
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was  chargrod  in  the  campaigrn  with  he'mtz  pnvBritish,  which  was  ahfout  as 
popular  then  as  beiug  pro-Gemau  is  at  preMeut.  G.  R.  C.  Sullivan  was 
an  aetive  jmmg  lawyer,  but  was  a  new  comer,  not  well  known  and  not 
popular.  Dr.  William  Wilson  was  a  new  corner,  and  not  piq^alar.  Dr. 
Elias  McXanuH'  had  loii^^  Ih'oii  known  as  an  anti-Harrison  man,  was  very 
unpopular  politically  at  Vinceuues,  and  could  not  have  been  elected  to 
anything.  On  May  11,  two  days  before  the  etectitm,  the  Son  annonnced 

four  more  names — "Mases  Ilopgett,  John  Boiefield,           Post  >    ai  d 

Ebenezer  Jones."  Boncfiel  had  some  personal  popularity,  and  wiuj 
elected,  chie%,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Sua'a  other 
candidates.  He  waa  the  only  anti-slavwy  man  that  was  eleeted  from 
Knox  County.* 

On  June  10,  as  provided  }*y  the  enablin<»  act,  the  convontion  assembled 
at  Corydon,  all  of  the  meml)eni  being  present  except  Benjamin  Parke, 
who  did  not  appear  until  the  14th.  Corydon  would  not  be  elaased  as 
OVMgrown  at  present,  but  it  is  quite  metropolitan  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  1816.  The  town  had  been  laid  out  in  180H  by  R.  M.  Hcth.  On 
Deoember  8,  of  that  year,  Harrison  County  was  organized,  and  Corydon 
was  made  the  county  seat.  The  court  house  was  built  in  1811-12  by 
Dennis  Pennington,  and  waa  a  rather  imposing  buildinp  for  the  time  in 
Indiana.  It  was  built  of  limestone,  and  was  forty  feet  square.  The 
foundations  were  three  feet  under  ground,  the  walls  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick  in  the  first  story  and  two  feet  in  the  leoond  story.  On  the  loww 
floor  there  was  but  one  room,  with  a  stone  floor  and  two  flre  places,  and 
a  coiling  fifteen  feet  high.  Originally  there  was  a  stairway  from  the 
lower  room  to  the  second  floor,  but  in  1873  this  was  removed  to  the  out- 
aide  of  the  bunding.  This  building  was  the  Territorial  and  Stete  capitol 
from  1813  to  1825,  the  House  of  Representatives  meeting  in  the  lower 
room  and  the  rotincil — later  the  senate — in  the  rooms  nhovr.  It  was 
in  this  building  that  the  convention  of  lbl6  met,  though  at  times  they 
held  sessions  under  a  wide-spreading  ehn  tree,  some  two  hundred  yards 
away.  There  were  not  accommodations  in  the  town  for  the  convention 
crowds.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  eifrhty  non-residents  there  in 
one  day.  Hence  most  of  the  delegates  lodged  at  a  hotel  a  mile  cast  of 
town  on  the  road  to  New  Albany,  a  flne  old  limestone  building,  built  in 
1809  by  Jacob  Conrad,  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and  still  standing  and 
used  as  a  residence.  It  is  now  known  as  the  old  Capitol  Hotel.  There  is 
here  a  line  spring  which  is  said  to  furnish  excellent  water  for  mixed 
drinks. 


<■  This  n»nu>  is  rommoiilj  printed  Braelicid,  or  BoonefldA  la  keal  UatoriM,  but 

be  wrote  it  Benefiel. 
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The  m*>n)h«rs  of  the  convention  were  ax  g^KMl  an  asNembly  ajs  uould 
have  b««D  picket!  in  the  Territory,  men  in  whom  the  people  trusted  from 
penonal  seqaaintaiifc  with  them.  Jowph  Holraan  wm  the  leadinf  man 

of  the  four  (lelejirBteH  from  Wayne  Ccuinty.  ami  h  id  Ijoen  a  close  Moid 
of  JenningH  cvi-r  Hince  the  cainpHiirn  of  iMMi.  lit-  aerveil  in  the  w«r 
of  1812,  and  had  a  bloc-khoiue  on  hia  farm  near  Center\-iUe.  He  wm 
prominent  in  the  state  for  yean  afterwardi,  amouf  other  olBrial  por- 
tions Winjj  nn-t  iviT  of  publif  moneys  f<»r  si%  yeirs  under  ap|H>intment 
from  l'ri>iii»Mit  .Muiinw.  With  him  wrro  two  North  Carolina  (junkeni, 
Patru'k  iiaird  aitd  .Jeremiah  Cox,  who  hail  <-ome  North  to  get  away  from 
alavei7,  and  Hugh  Call,  a  MeihodiHt  eirrait  rider  and  loeal  preadur. 
Call  Iwated  in  tin-  WJiitt  waf.  r  Valley  in  1R0'>.  and  at  the  .  laHc  of  1808 
he  and  .Iimpph  Williams  had  Hi.'i  white  and  oiw  eoloretl  inemluT  in  the 
circuit.  At  the  head  of  the  live  delcgalt's  from  Franklin  County  was 
James  Nohle,  a  lawyer  of  Vtrfrinia  birth,  and  one  of  the  most  effeetive 
public  speakiTH  in  the  Territory.  He  was  a  militia  general,  and  when 
niouiitid  nil  hi^  <har(r»T.  "Wrangler.*'  was  an  impressive  military  fiifure. 
He  waa  one  of  the  tint  >«enator8  from  tlu'  new  state.  With  him  was 
Robert  Ilanna  Jan..  better  known  as  Oen.  Robert  Ilanna,  also  a  6ne 
lookinfc  military  man.  who  Huc<-<'cded  Noble  in  the  Senate  at  the  latter'* 
death  in  ls:n.  The  i>th<  rH  were  Kiuwh  MrCarty.  a  pry>miiient  citi/en  of 
Hrwjkviile,  aa  wa.H  his  father  U-fore  him,  who  served  later  »s  legiMlator, 
derfc  and  jndfe;  William  II.  Eadt.  nnele  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Eads  the  eele- 
brali-d  engineer,  who  had  a  Htorc  and  a  tannery  at  Brookville:  and  .TamCS 
lirownlee.  father  of  .Ind'.rc  .Ii>hn  Hniwiib-"-  of  Marion,  who  wa-*  a  I'enn- 
sylvanian  of  St-otch-lriNh  deacent.  and  who  represented  the  county  in 
the  legislature  for  four  sMsions.  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828. 
wait  cir<-uit  jtid^e. 

The  Dearlxirn  County  dcle|?Htion  wa*  not  united  politi-  ally.  .lame^ 
Udl  waa  the  head  of  the  llarriann  party  in  the  county.  He  had  married 
a  widowed  daughter  of  Oov  St.  Hair,  whose  daughter  by  her  former 
marria^fe  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Randolph,  the  former  Attoni>-y  General 
of  tin-  Territory-  Dill  was  Irish  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  proft-Nsinn, 
who  waM  <-ierk  of  the  liM-al  courts  Ttrritor'ial  and  State,  for  alMiut  thirty 
yearn.  He  paid  mueh  attention  to  ttress.  wearing  knee-breeehes  with 
silver  buckles,  and  a  long,  carefully  plaii  -d  ipiene.  but  notwithstanding 
tbio  faHtidiousneaa  he  was  popular  with  th-  p«>ri|itf  for  his  wit  and  his 
courtly  iMlitrneMi.  Ilia  election  waa  due  to  iiia  iwrsonal  popularity,  (or 
the  people  of  Dearborn  were  not  with  him  politically,  nor  were  his  eol> 
leagues  Eira  Ferris  and  Solomon  Manwarintr.  Cerris  wan  •  native  of 
Connectinit.  broujrht  west  by  hi*  jtarents  iti  17"'1>.  wh«  n  nix  yean*  old.  Init 
educated  in  the  Kast.  and  licen<«nl  aa  a  liaptiMt  preacher.    He  prsctiJtfd 
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medicine  and  kept  a  dmp  store  at  Lawrenceburgh,  preaching  for  the 
Baptist  churches  of  thf  vicinity.  He  was  the  backbone  of  the  Baptist 
dmnh  in  tiie  eounty,  and  wrote  the  Iwst  aeeomit  we  have  of  the  early 
•etdement  of  the  zegion."  Manwaring  was  a  lawyer,  born  in  Delaware 
in  1776.  Tic  was  made  a  Common  Picas  Judge  in  1810,  and  after  the 
Councilors  were  made  elective,  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council 
from  1810  to  1816.  Switzerland  Connty's  one  delegate  waa  Wniiam 
Cotton,  who  was  one  of  the  county's  earliest  settlers,  having  located  on 
Indian. Creek  in  1798.  At  the  first  recorded  Fourth  of  July  eelebration, 
in  1805,  he  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  John  Francis 
Dnfirar  made  tiie  oratioo.  Cottm  served  as  a  justTee  of  the  peace  and 
an  associate  jndge.  His  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  elec- 
tion for  the  convention  he  defeated  John  Dumont,  wlio  was  n  very  promi- 
nent man,  later  a  candidate  for  Governor.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
thw  eleetion  did  not  go  by  default.  There  were  rival  candidates  in  all 
the  counties,  and  two  contested  eleetions  reported  to  the  convention. 

The  ablest  man  in  the  Jefferson  County  delegration  was  Dr.  David 
Hervey  Maxwell,  who  waa  a  son  of  Bezaleel  Maxwell,  a  Virginian  Bevolu- 
tionary  soldier,  who  located  three  miles  sonthwest  of  Hanover  in  1810, 
'and  who  left  a  large  line  of  denoendants,  including  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  people  of  Indiana.  David  TT  Maxwell  road  iiM'dieine  in  Ken- 
tucky with  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  man  who  performed  the  first 
oporation  of  ovanotomy  in  the  United  States.  He  practised  medicine 
at  Hanover  and  Madison  until  1819,  and  then  removed  to  Bloomington. 
lie  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  State  University,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  usually  president,  until  his  death 
in  IBSi.  Maxwdl  Hall  at  tiie  University  eommemorates  him  and  hto  son, 
Dr.  James  Darwin  Haxwdl.  During  the  war  of  1812  Maxwell  served  aa 
surgeon  in  tlie  Ranger  company  of  his  brother-in-law  Capt.  Williamson 
Dunn.  The  other  two  delegates  from  Jefferson,  Nathaniel  Hunt  and 
Samnel  Smock,  had  heen  officials  in  Jeffieraon  County  toe  a  nnmher  of 
yeara;  Hunt  serving  as  ooonty  commissioner  and  associate  judge,  and 
Smock  a.s  justice  of  the  peace,  militia  officer,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 

The  leader  of  tiie  Clark  County  delegation,  and  the  master  spirit  of 
the  Convention,  was  Jonathan  Jt  luiinps.  With  him  was  James  Scott, 
an  able  judge  who  had  been  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Clark 
County  in  1810;  and  elected  to  the  Territorial  House  of  1813,  of  which 
he  waa  Speaker,  and  from  whieh  he  resigned  on  heing  appointed  Chan- 
eeUor  of  the  Territory.  The  remaining  three  delegates  firom  Clark  were 
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James  Lpinon,  John  K.  Graham,  and  Thomas  Carr.  Lemon  had  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  popular  itiilitia  ofiiecr.  Graham  was  a  sur- 
veyor, and  was  later  one  of  those  who  located  th6  Micliigan  Road. 
Thonuw  Carr  was  bont  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  12, 
1777.  His  father  died  in  1784.  and  he  went  to  live  witii  an  onete  at 
Perrysville,  Keiitiir'k\ .  w  lierc  lie  fjrew  up,  married,  and  h\  1S04  removed 
to  Indiana,  locating  near  Charlestowu.  In  1813  he  moved  to  Valonia, 
where  he  had  command  of  the  blockhouse.  He  had  two  bachelor  brotiiers. 
John  and  Samuel,  who  were  in  the  mounted  Rangers,  and  were  with 
Harrison  at  Tippecanoe.  In  1816,  after  the  war,  he  Ux  afcd  on  a  farm 
on  "Pea  Ridge,"  where  he  lived  imtil  his  death,  Man  li  10.  1847.  He 
was  the  father  of  George  W.  Carr,  the  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  ot  1851,  and  John  F.  Carr,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1851. 

There  were  two  men  of  eommandinjr  natures  in  the  Harrison  County 
delegation.  Deiuiitj  Pennington,  who  came  to  the  county  in  1802,  had 
been  a  justiee  of  the  peace  sinee  1807,  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  isil  and  1815.  His  strong  common  sense  and  sterling 
character  made  him  the  most  itifliiciif iai  man  in  the  county.  He  was 
later  noted  as  a  personal  friend  and  supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  Davis 
Floyd  was  better  edneated,  being  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  very  eflee- 
tive  })efore  a  jury.  He  also  kept  a  tavern  and  operated  a  ferry  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  (lovernor  Harrison  had  early  made  liim  a  favorite, 
appointing  him  Recorder  in  1801,  iSheriff  in  1802,  and  Pilot  at  the  Falls 
in  1803.  But  Floyd  became  involved  in  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy,  and 
in  1808  Harrison  revoked  his  commissions,  poesibly  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  .IcflPerson  :  though  Floyd's  acting:  as  Secretary  of  the  anti- 
slavery  convention  at  Springvillc  in  1807  may  have  reconciled  him  to 
the  action.  There  is  no  question  that  Floyd  and  Robert  A.  New  were 
Bnrr's  agents  at  JeflFeraonville,  or  that  th^  raised  two  boat-loads  of 
men  there,  who  accompanied  Burr  on  his  expedition.  Floyd  wa.s  in- 
dicted and  convictc<l,  and  received  a  depre-ssing  sentence  of  three  hours 
imprisonment.  He  had  Ix-eu  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  while  he  was  under  indietment,  and  was  made  Auditor  of  the  Ter^ 
ritory  in  1813.  New  was  elected  as.sistant  secretari'  of  the  convention 
of  IHIG,  and  Secretary  of  State  \\y  tlie  first  state  Icisislatnre.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  Burr's  trea.son  was  very  odiou.s  iu  the  West,  and  it  cer- 
tainly had  little  eflleet  on  the  public  esteem  of  these  men.  It  may  be 
added  that  Floyd  waS  a  prominent  Mason,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Orand  I^odge  of  Indiana.  With  Pennington  and  F'loyd  were  .Tohn 
Boone,  Daniel  C  Lane  and  Patrick  Shields.  lioonc,  better  known  as 
Squire  Boone,  was  a  brother  of  Danid  Boone,  iriio  had  eome  from  Ken- 
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\XL6ky  in  1802,  and  had  been  a  jnatioe  of  the  peaee  ainoe  1806.  Lane 
had  been  aaaociate  judge,  and  was  the  fint  Treaanrer  of  State,  aerring 

for  st'VtM)  years.  Shields  was  an  Irishman,  who  came  to  Indiana  in  1805, 
after  previous  resideuee  iu  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  He  served  as  a 
private  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  was  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleaa  Court. 

There  were  five  delegates  from  Washington  County.  John  DcPauw 
was  a  son  of  the  Charles  DePauw  who  eaine  over  with  LaKayetto,  ami 
fought  under  him  in  the  Revolution.  John  laid  out  the  town  of  Sakia 
in  1814.  He  wm  a  merehant,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  rq>reaented  hia 
county  in  the  legidsture  at  numerous  srs.si(iiis  Tie  became  quite  wealthy, 
and  his  son,  Washington  DePauw  endowetl  DePauw  University.  Wil- 
liam Graham  waa  the  only  member  of  the  eonvention  who  was  born  at 
aea,  whieb  nmtieal  event  occurred  on  March  16,  1782.  Hia  parenta  lo- 
cated in  Kent^elor,  and  William  received  his  early  education  at  Ilarroda* 
burg.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Vallnnia,  wlnre  lie  studied  law,  and  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1812.  Subsequently,  he  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentativea  in  1820,  and  represented  his  district  in  Con- 
gress  for  eight  years,  1831-9.  \mng  elected  as  a  Whig.  He  died  near 
Vallonia,  .Nujrust  17,  1858.  Williatii  Lnwo  had  l>eon  an  as.sociate  judge, 
and  was  later  the  first  clerk  of  Monroe  County,  and  for  six  years  post- 
master at  Bloomington.  He  died  in  1840,  aged  73.  Robert  Mclntire 
had  been  a  justice  the  peace,  and  later  served  in  the  legislature.  Oen. 
Samuel  Milroy  was  horn  in  Mifflin  County  Pennsylvania,  Auirust  14, 
1780,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  lineal  des<'endant  of  Robert  Bruce.  He 
ittnoved  to  Kentucky  in  1806,  and  to  Indiana  in  1814.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar militia  officer  bdng  appointed  Major  in  1816,  Colonel  in  1817,  and 
Brigadier  General  in  1819.  He  was  prominent  in  polities  for  years 
afterwards,  serving  in  the  legislature  n'peatedly,  and  distingui.shing 
himself  by  the  unusual  record  of  opposing  the  State's  Ixtrrowing  $10,- 
000,000  for  internal  improvementa.  President  Jaekson  appointed  him 
a  viaitor  to  AVest  Point,  and  he  was  for  some  time  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Crawfordsville,  l)ut  Jackson  removed  him  for  critii-ising  his 
veto  of  the  Wabash  improvement  bill.  Milroy  removed  to  Carroll 
County  in  1826.  He  seeured  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  organisation 
of  the  county,  and  gave  the  name  of  Delphi  to  the  county  .seat.  He  was 
the  father  of  Major  General  Bobert  U.  Milroy,  of  Civil  War  fame,  and 
of  Major  John  li.  Milroy. 

It  was  natural  that  Knox  County  shonld  send  a  strong  delegation. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  oldest  settlement,  and  Viiu  i nues  had  long  been  the 
capital  and  metropolis  of  the  Territory.  .John  Johnson  was  iin<|iiesf inn- 
ably  the  leader  of  the  delegation  in  the  convention.  He  was  a  Virginian 
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and  WIS  probaUy  the  best  lawyer  in  the  Territory'.  If  uiy  of  the  other 
<ir legates  from  Knox  could  have  contested  inteUeetual  raperiority  with 

him.  it  was  Benjamin  Parke,  Imt  he  was  a  youiip<T  inaii.  and  reoajfnizj'd 
Johusoii  8  scuiority.  Parke  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777,  and  went 
to  Lexington,  Kentneky,  at  tha  age  of  twenty.  Here  he  read  law  in 
the  oflice  of  James  Brown,  later  Minister  iA  France.  He  married  EUn 
Barton,  and  in  ISOI  thcv  ri  iiiovt«d  to  Vii\'  <'tHi-s  II.>  fdrnu'd  h  warm 
friendship  with  Governor  iiarriaou,  who  appointed  bim  Atturney  Gen- 
eral. He  waa  elected  to  the  lint  Territorial  Legislatnre,  and  twice  to 
ConirrcKH-  I»  1<^08  President  Jefferson  made  him  a  Territorial  Jadge, 
aiiiJ  hi'  held  that  position  until  Indiana  liecamo  a  ntat*'.  A  'hird  nifrii- 
ber  was  John  BadoUet,  a  Swiss  friend  of  AUiert  GsUatiu.  The  tradition 
b  that  tlie  two  wanted  to  cobm  to  Ameriea,  bat  had  only  enongh  money 
between  them  for  one  fare.  They  drew  lola  and  it  to  Oallatin  to 
come  first.  Hi*  pnw|>pml  in  tlx-  iww  world,  and  fU'ut  hack  nioiun-  to 
help  Badollet  over.  As  a  member  of  Jefferson's  cabinet,  Gallatin  se- 
eoi«d  for  him  the  poaition  of  Regiator  of  the  Land  Olllee  at  Vineennea, 
which  opened  January  1,  1806.  Harrison  made  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Territorial  Court  of  Chant't-ry,  Imt  h»»  rc^siunftl  thin  position  affor  a  few 
months.  Judge  William  i'olke  served  the  public  in  various  capacities 
at  variona  times  and  always  well.  At  title  time  lie  was  beat  kiwwn  as 
Hsrriaon's  chief  of  scouts  in  the  Tippecanoe  expedition.  Col.  .John 
Benetifl.  the  fifth  nu'tnlter  of  the  Knox  County  di-U-jration.  hh  has  \h-i-u 
mentioned,  was  the  only  auti-slavery  member  of  it,  and  the  only  one 
from  outside  of  Vineennea.  He  waa  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Bnaeeroo 
Hettlenieiit.  in  the  vicinity  of  CarUale,  wliieh  at  that  time  was  inelndcd 
in  Knox  CV-unty. 

Gibson  County  had  four  delegates,  of  whom  Major  David  Robb  was 
the  moat  influential.  He  waa  bom  in  Ireland,  July  12, 1771.  Hie  father 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settletl  in  Kentucky.  From  there  David 
came  to  Indiana,  in  1  mul  located  near  the  present  town  of  Hazd- 
tun.  lie  bad  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  aun'eyor.  and  President  of 
the  Lrgislative  Council.  He  waa  a  captain  at  Tippecanoe,  and  a  per^ 
■onal  friend  of  Harrison.  He  was  a  slav(>-ho1<Icr.  having;  purchased  two 
alavcH  at  th'-  s.ili'  nf  CaptHin  Warrick's  estate,  and  having  also  two  in- 
dcuturetl  M  rvuniM  uf  liin  own.  Major  James  Smith  of  this  delegation 
was  a  Virginian,  triio  aerred  aa  aid»4e-camp  to  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe, 
and  took  eonimand  of  Warriek'a  company  when  that  officer  fell  mortally 
Wounded.  He  wa.s  for  years  a  s«  h<H)l  commissioner,  and  also  served 
as  county  surveyor.  A  third  member  was  Alexander  Devin,  a  Baptist 
mtniater,  who  came  to  Indiana  from  Warren  Comity,  Kentucky,  in  1810. 
His  eon.  Jooeph,  married  a  daughter  of  Major  Bobh.  The  fourth  mem> 
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ber  was  Frederick  (Reichart)  Rapp,  the  adopted  sou  of  Qeorge  Kapp, 
the  founder  of  New  Hamumy. 

Pospy  County  had  one  delegate,  Dan  Lynn.  He  operated  the  Dia- 
mond Island  Ferr>%  twelve  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  at  the  present 
site  of  West  Frauklin.  lie  had  «!erved  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  asso- 
eiate  judge,  and  waa  later  a  manber  of  the  Legidatnre.  The  one  repre* 
aentative  of  Warrick  County  was  Daniel  Grass.  He  entered  the  land 
on  which  Roekport  now  stands,  in  1807,  and  st-ttled  there.  In  1808  he 
waa  made  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1814  an  associate  judge.  He 
waa  elected  repreaentative  and  aenator  aeverat  timea  after  the  admhk 
aion  of  the  state.  Perrj*  County  also  had  one  delegate,  Charles  PoUte. 
He  was  a  Bapti.st  minister,  who  has  been  heretofore  mentioned  in  eon- 
uectiun  with  the  Maria  Creek  Church.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Poike,  the  dd^te  from  Knox  County.  * 

The  convention  organized  by  electing  Jonathan  Jenninga  Pnaident 
and  William  Hendricks  Secretary.  William  Hendricks  was  a  man  who 
would  have  become  prominent  anywhere.  He  was  bom  at  Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania,  of  Huguenot  ancestors,  who  had  settled  among  the  Oo^ 
mans  of  the  Ligenier  Valley.  Hia  father,  Abraham  Hoidnefca,  repre> 
sented  the  county  for  four  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
William  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg — later 
united  with  Washington,  as  Washington  and  Jeflferson — where  he  was 
a  elaaamate  of  Andrew  Wylie,  afterwarda  Prcaid«it  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. After  reaching  manhood  he  came  west  and  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar.  In  1H14  he 
removed  to  Madison,  Indiana,  where  he  located  permanently.  He  brought 
with  him  a  printing  press,  and  cataUiriied  the  second  paper  in  the  Terri- 
torj',  knf)wn  as  The  Western  Eagle.  He  was  reeeivt-d  with  open  arms 
by  the  .lenninfjs  party,  whose  memlK'rs  liad  no  love  for  Klihu  Stout,  of 
the  Vineennes  !Sun.  They  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the  Legislature 
in  1814,  and  toolc  the  public  printing  away  from  Stont,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Eagle.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  meapor  and  belated  notices  of 
public  affairs  in  the  Sun  after  that  time,  wliieh  has  been  eommented  on 
by  some  students  of  our  history.  It  was  soon  found  that  Hendricks 
had  rare  political  sagacity,  and  he  took  rank  as  one  of  the  party  leaden. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Paul,  the  founder  of  Madison,  a 
COOneefion  which  added  materinlly  to  bis  iiiflnerice  in  the  Territory. 

The  first  question  that  the  convention  was  to  decide,  under  the 
enabling  act,  was  whether  it  was  expedient  for  it  to  form  a  eoostitn- 
tion.  The  determination  to  form  one  waa  so  manifest  that  the  leaden 
of  the  Harrison  party  wisely  decided  to  make  no  serious  issue  on  it.  and 
80,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  8,  the  convention  resolved  ' '  to  launch  our  political 
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veHd  of  state,'*  liie  Waatern  San  expressed  it  The  forntttion  of 
the  oonstitutioa  was  not  a  really  fgiut  task.  There  were  few  queatioiw 

on  which  there  was  any  mattrial  difference  of  opinion,  and  on  these 
the  majorities  were  usually  overwhelming.  It  is  plainly  apparent  that 
tiie  members  had  before  them  the  constitutions  of  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Kentuel^,  for  most  of  the  eomstitntioii  adopted  was  taken  from  these 
three  sources.  Vir^nia  furnished  the  bill  of  rights,  and  Ohio  and  Ken* 
tucky  the  remainder,  except  the  provisions  for  schools  and  amendments; 
80  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon:  "In  the 
clearness  and  eoneiacnoss  of  its  style— in  the  eomprehensivie  and  jnst 
provisions  which  it  made  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — in  its  mandates,  which  were  desifmed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people,  collectively  and  individually,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
welfare— the  Constltntkm  that  was  formed  for  Indiana,  in  1816,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  State  Constitutions  which  were  in  existenee  at 
that  time."  Incidentally  this  explains  why  the  eonvention  was  in  ses- 
sion for  only  seventeen  days. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  party  vote  was  on  the  slavery'  proviso  of 
the  amendmant  section.  As  originaUy  reported  this  section  only  pro- 
vided for  a  vote  by  the  people  everv'  twelfth  year,  and  for  the  Legisla- 
ture calling  an  election  for  a  convention  if  the  vote  favored  it.  In  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  this  wss  amended  by  adding:  "and  which 
eonvention,  when  mat,  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  revise,  amend,  or 
change  the  constitution.  But,  as  the  holding  any  part  of  the  human 
Creation  in  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  can  only  originate  in 
tisurpation  and  tyranny,  no  alteration  of  this  constitution  shall  ever 
take  place  so  as  to  introduee  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  this 
State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convieted."  On  June  20.  Johnson  moved  to  strike 
out  these  words,  and  substitute  these:  "But  as  the  holding  any  part 
of  the  hnman  family  in  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  esn  only  ori|^* 
nate  in  usurpation  and  tyranny,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convoition 
that  no  alteration  of  this  Constitution  ought  ever  to  take  place,  so  as 
to  introduce  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise 
then  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  has  been  duly 
convicted.''  This  was  an  ingenious  presentation  of  two  questions,  1, 
anthdrizinp  a  convention  to  change  the  constitution  without  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  2,  prohibiting  any  change  in  one  particular.  The  first 
question  was  not  difRcuIt.  Host  of  the  constitutioas  then  in  existenee 
had  heen  adopted  without  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the 
enablintr  act  aiiflinrizcd  this  convention  to  adopt  a  constitution.  They 
were  going  to  adopt  a  constitution  without  submission  to  the  people. 
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They  were  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  Why  ask  anything 
nuffe  of  a  fatnre  body  of  siniilsr  npraoitathreBf  Bat  «i  to  fhe  teoond 
question,  a  committee  had  already  reported  a  provision  that  the  people 

"have  at  all  times  an  mialienablp  and  indofeasible  ripht  to  alter  <se 
reform  their  Qovernment  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper." 
If  this  were  true,  thi^  coold  not  bind  a  future  convention  as  to  slavery 
or  any  other  subject.  True,  the  mere  expresrion  of  an  <q»inion  in  a 
constitution  had  no  forre.  but  there  was  a  jirecedent  for  it  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Ordiiumce  of  1787,  that  "no  !aw  ought  ever  to  be  made, 
or  have  force  in  the  tiaid  territory,  that  shall,  iu  any  manner  whatever, 
interfere  with  or  affeet  private  eontraets."  On  tiie  other  hand,  the 
legislature  of  1815  had  specially  asked  Congress  for  a  prohibition  of 
slavery,  and  the  enabling  act  expressly  provided  that  the  new  consti- 
tution should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  articles  of  the  Ordinance  ' '  which 
8i«  deelared  to  be  irrevoeaUe;"  and  amonir  t^Mee  was  the  provision  that 
there  "shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  If  they  meant  to  keep  this  compact, 
why  not  say  sot  Practieally  it  was  a  iinestioa  whether  the  delegates 
favoretl  putting  every  possible  bar  in  the  way  of  admitting  slavery. 
Those  who  voted  for  Johnson's  amendment  were:  Badollet,  Dill,  Devin, 
Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Polke  (of  Knox),  Parke,  Bapp,  Robb, 
Smith  and  Seott,  The  raasaining  memhers  voted  against  the  amend- 
mmtt  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Qrass,  who  had  been  given  leave  of 
absence  on  the  19th.  on  account  of  illness,  and  did  not  returii.  The 
vote  therefore  stood  13  to  29;  and  even  this  wa.s  probably  due  to  Lane, 
Lemon  and  Scott,  acting  on  the  theory  that  they  should  not  attempt 
to  bind  a  subsequent  oonventioa. 

Johnson  next  moved  to  strike  out  the  provi.sion  that  a  sul>8C(]iicJit 
convention  could  revise'  the  constitution  without  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple, leaving  the  slavery  clause  as  it  stood.  On  this  Floyd,  Graham 
(of  Clark)  and  Jennings  joined  the  thirteen  who  had  voted  for  the 
original  amendment.  Then  Johnson  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "or 
involiuitary  servitude,"  and  this  was  nepativcd  without  rlivision.  Tt  is 
to  be  noted  that  on  tliese  questions  William  Polke  voted  on  one  side  and 
his  father  on  the  other,  although  both  were  members  of  the  Maria  Creek 
Church,  with  its  anti-slavery  article.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
William  considered  himself  bound  by  the  known  sentiments  of  his  Knox 
County  constituents.  The  cvideut  purpose  of  Johnson's  last  amend- 
ment was  to  save  the  possilnlity  of  indentured  servants,  and  while  the 
convention  was  clearly  against  the  introduction  of  these  in  the  future, 
it  was  not  80  explicit  as  to  those  already  in  the  Territory.  The  proviaion 
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for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,'"  as  originally  reported  read:  "There  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  in  this  State,  otherwise 
than  for  tlie  piinishtnent  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  heeu 
duly  convicted ;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  Imj 
held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant  under  pretense  of  indenture  or  other- 
wise, unless  sucii  person  shall  enter  into  sueh  indenture  while  in  a  state 
of  perfe>*t  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bona  fide  eorsidcration  received 
or  to  he  received  for  his  or  her  service,  except  as  l)eforc  excepted :  Nor 
shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro,  or  mulatto,  hereafter  made  and  exe- 
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cuted  out  of  the  hounds  of  this  State  lie  of  any  validity  within  the  State; 
neither  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto,  hereafter  made 
within  the  State,  he  of  the  least  validity  except  in  the  case  of  appren- 
ticeships." In  commitfee  of  the  whole,  this  was  amended  to  read  as  it 
went  into  the  constitution:  *' There  shall  \k  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untarv'  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  hcen  duly  convicted;  nor  shall  any 
indenture  of  any  negro,  or  mulatto,  hereafter  made  and  executed  out 
of  the  bounds  of  this  State,  be  of  any  validity  within  the  State."  The 
part  struck  out  refers  to  indentures  made  within  the  State,  which  were 
the  only  kind  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and.  further- 
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more,  the  provision  extends  only  to  future  indcutures.  It  tlierefure 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  etmveotitm  not  to  interfere  with 
existing  indentures  made  within  the  State,  but  to  let  the  servants  serve 
for  the  periods  for  which  they  wore  bound.  This  was  the  construction 
adopted  ill  practice.  The  ceusus  of  1820  reported  1^0  slaves  iu  Indiana. 
A  loeal  cenras  at  Yineennes  in  1830  showed  82  slaves  at  that  point'* 
The  national  census  of  1840  credits  three  slaves  to  TnJUiia  However, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  1820.  held  that  specific  performance  of  these  in- 
dentures could  nut  be  enforced,  ou  the  ground  of  "involuntary  servi- 
tnde/'  (Case  of  Haiy  Clarii,  1  Blaekf.,  p.  122.) 

The  closest  contest  that  developed  in  the  convention  was  over  the 
eligibility  of  lepislators  to  office.  In  1811,  Jennings  had  secured  an  act 
of  Congress  removing  the  property  qualifications  of  voters;  requiring 
sheriflh  to  hold  elections  as  provided  by  law;  and  providing  that,  "any 
poaon  holding,  or  who  may  hereafter  hold,  any  office  of  profit  from  the 
Ciovernor  of  the  Indiana  Territory  (justices  ()f  the  peace  and  militia 
officers  e.\ce])tcd),  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  dis<|ualiiied  to  act  as  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Legislative  Council  or  House  of  Representatives  for  said  Ter- 
ritoiy."  The  shoe  was  now  on  the  other  foot.  As  ori(pnally  reported, 
section  20,  of  Article  3,  was  an  ideal  civil  .service  reform  measure,  read- 
ing: "No  per»)n  holding  any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State  or  Territory,  Militia  officers  ex- 
cepted, shall  he  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  branch  of  the  General  AssonUy, 
unless  he  resign  his  office,  previous  to  his  election ;  nor  shall  any  member 
of  either  ttraneh  of  the  General  As.scinl)ly,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is 
elected,  be  eligible  to  any  office,  the  appuiutmeut  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly."  This  prodneed  aome  loonstemation.  Under  the 
system  they  adopted  the  fit'ncral  Assembly  elected  not  only  the  Treasurer, 
Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State,  but  nl^o  the  Circuit  Judges.  It  was 
desirable  that  these  should  be  high  grade  men,  but  it  was  also  desiraUe 
that  the  first  Ctowral  Assembly  should  have  high  grade  men,  as  it  was 
to  frame  the  laws  under  vriiieh  the  new  State  was  to  l>egin  operation. 
On  June  26,  Mr.  Cotton  moved  to  amend  this  section  by  adding:  "Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  eoustrued  as  to 
prevent  any  mauhsr  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
aeoepting  any  office  that  is  created  by  this  Constitution,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  salaries  of  which  arc  established." 
This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22  to  19,  all  of  the  lawyers  except  Scott 
voting  for  it.  Mr.  Ferris  then  moved  to  add  justices  of  the  peaee  to 
militia  oflleers  in  fhe  exemption  from  the  artide.  This  waa  defeated 
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by  ft  vote  of  14  to  25.  By  consent,  the  words  "or  Territory"  w«e  tben 
struck  out,  so  that  it  would  not  apply  to  existing  appmntmcnts.  Mr. 

Smith  tlu'ii  moved  to  strike  out  the  entiro  section,  and  this  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  28.  The  net  result  was  practically  to  nullify  the  section 
as  to  the  first  session. 

This  aetion  was  on  June  26,  and  that  day  appears  to  have  been  the 
time  of  adjustinir  compromises.  One  of  them  was  a  much  vexed  question 
of  the  size  of  eouuties.  On  the  2-ith  the  committee  of  the  whole  had 
adopted  a  section  reading:  "No  new  county  shall  be  established  by 
the  General  Aaaembly,  whidi  shall  redoee  the  eoiinty  or  eonntics,  or  either 
of  them  from  which  it  shall  be  taken,  to  less  contents  than  four  hundred 
square  miles;  nor  shall  any  county  be  laid  off  of  less  contents."  This 
protected  the  existing  counties,  but  it  put  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  new  eonnties  which  were  eapeeially  desired  by  vaiioiu  towns  that 
aspired  to  be  county  seats,  especially  along  the  Ohio  River.  On  the 
26th  Mr.  Maxwell  moved  to  amend  this  bv  addin?:  "except  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  in  buch  other  parts  of  the 
State  ha  may  be  naturally  eirenmscribed,  so  as  to  render  sueh  small 
oonn^  or  eonntieB  necessary."  Thereupon  Mr.  Smoek  moved  to  strike 
the  section  out  entirely.  This  wa.s  defeated  by  a  vote  of  26  to  14.  In 
the  afternoon  the  matter  was  settled  by  adopting  a  new  section  reading: 
"The  Cteneral  Aaannhly,  when  they  lay  off  any  new  oounty,  shall  not 
reduce  the  tAd  eonnty  or  counties  fnun  which  the  same  shall  be  taken, 
to  a  h'ss  coiitcnf  than  four  Imiidred  square  miles."  It  may  excite  gome 
surprise  that  five  of  the  thirteen  counties  represented  in  this  convention 
now  have  less  than  four  hundred  square  miles  of  area,  and  that  they 
suflored  this  Tedoetkm  vadee  this  ctmstitntional  provision.  The  shmrtage 
in  Pranklin,  Wayne  and  Jefferson  is  small,  and  may  be  due  to  uninten- 
tional error;  hut  Switzerland  has  only  225  square  miles,  and  Dearborn 
only  207.  The  method  was  discovered  at  au  early  date.  In  1818  Ripley 
County  was  organised  of  lands  north  of  Switseriand  County.  In  1821, 
the  north  «id  of  Switzerland  County  was  added  to  Riplegr,  but  as  the 
General  As.sembly  did  not  do  this  "when  they  lay  off  any  new  county," 
the  constitution  remained  intact.  The  amputation  of  Dearborn  did  not 
oecur  until  1844,  when  that  eonnly  had  a  seant  fonr  hundred  square 
miles.  By  counting  an  unusually  low  water  mark,  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
justified  itself  for  taking'  Ohio  County  out  of  it.  Ohio  is  now  the  smallest 
county  in  the  State,  but  when  created  it  contained  only  a  fraction  of  one 
of  its  present  townships;  and  later  enough  was  taken  firom  Dearborn 
to  faring  it  to  ita  present  size.  There  was,  however,  no  objection  to  this 
from  the  county.  The  people  had  fallcti  out  iti  1836  over  the  rival  claims 
of  Lawrenceburg  and  Rising  Sun  for  the  county  seat,  and  the  legisla- 
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ture,  with  strict  impartiality,  established  the  county  seat  at  Wilmington. 
This  action  brought  reconciliation  of  the  rivals  on  the  basis  of  the  divi- 
sion above  described,  the  act  providing  that  Lawrenceburg  and  Rising 
Sun  siiould  l>e  the  county  seats  of  the  two  counties  respectively. 

On  this  .same  June  26  it  wa-s  determined  that  Corydon  should  be  the 
capital  of  the  State  until  1825 ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  28,  as  recorded  in  the  convention  journal,  "The  President 
laid  before  tlic  convention  the  writing  obligatory  of  Davis  Floyd,  Esq., 
relative  to  his  propositions  on  the  subject  of  the  accommodations,  &e.,  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  during  the  coutinuance  of  the  seat 
of  government  at  Corj-don."   In  the  afternoon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 


The  Governor's  Mansion,  Corydon 


the  convention  "Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  appropriate  the  money  voluntarily 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Harri.son  County  to  the  State,  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  a  librarj'  for  the  use  of  the  I^egislature  and  other  officers  of 
government ;  and  that  the  said  General  As-sembly  will,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  ofher  appropriations  for  the  incrcn.sc  of  said  librarj',  as  they 
may  deem  neces.sary."  Here  was  a  bright  prospect  for  a  State  Library 
from  the  generosity  of  Corj'dori — contemporaneous  with  the  temporary 
location  of  the  capital. 

This  dream  was  destined  to  fade  away.  "When  the  legislature  arrived 
there  were  no  evidences  of  action  by  the  people  of  Corj'don;  and  on 
November  15,  Senator  James  Reggs  offered  a  joint  resolution  for  a  com- 
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mittee  to  mquire  "what  contracts  or  engagements  have  been  made  by 
certain  indiTidoalfl  to  provide  ft  aaitaUe  house  of  acoommodatioii  for 

the  Governor  in  the  town  of  Corydon,  and  to  pay  certain  sums  for  certain 
purposes,  etc."  The  committef  was  appointed,  and  on  December  6 
reported  that  no  house  had  bvvu  provided,  but  that  Mr.  Floyd  stated  to 
the  oommittee  that  he  had  given  an  obligation  to  provide  one,  bat  it  had 
been  impassible  to  do  so ;  but  that  ho  is"  ready  to  tfive  up  the  building 
which  he  now  lives  in  for  that  purpose  at  any  time  when  demanded,  and 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  deticieney  till  completed,  or  he  will  keep 
pimwiion  and  pay  an  equivalent  rent  for  the  whole  nntil  spring,  but 
no  obligation  can  be  found  by  your  committee.  Th»  \  ;ilsi»  reported  that 
they  had  "made  every  iminirv  for  a  certain  l)ond  said  to  liave  l>een  given 
by  certain  individuals  in  Harrison  County  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
doUars  payable  on  the  twenty-ninth  instant  for  the  me  of  the  state,  but 
cannot  get  any  information  where  it  is,  or  in  whose  hands  it  was  de- 
posited." The  matter  drifted  over  to  the  next  letrislature,  when,  on 
December  19  the  House  showed  its  teeth  by  adopting  a  resolution  for  a 
committee  "to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  this  State,  on  that  part  of  the  Conatitntion  which  flxea  the 
seat  of  Government  at  Cor>'don  until  the  year  1825,  with  leave  tfi  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise."  The  committee  report*'d  in  favor  of  .submitting 
the  question  to  the  people,  and  the  report  was  considered  at  length,  but 
4M1  January  12,  181S,  it  was  indeiinitely  postponed.  The  legidatiire 
contented  itself  instead  with  a  resolution  reciting  that  whereaa  a  bond 
has  )yeen  given  by  certain  citizens  of  the  County  of  Harrison  for  the 
payment  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  lost  or  mislaid,  the 
Treasurer  was  authorised  to  make  demand,  and  the  Auditor  to  bring  anit 
for  the  numey. 

Seven  years  i  lai)He(l  V>efore  the  next  .scene,  opening  when,  on  January 
18, 1825,  Mr.  lieckcs,  of  Knox,  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  Auditor, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  to  attend  the  sesdon  of  the  House  on 
the  24th  and  furnish  what  information  they  had  "relative  to  a  bond 
heretofore  given  to  the  Governor  for  the  use  of  the  State,  under  arrange- 
ment between  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  the  citizens  of  Corydon, 
at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution;  in  pursuance  of  which,  it  was 
agreed  and  consequently  a  provision  inserted  in  said  Constitution,  fixing 
the  seat  of  governtjient  at  Torydon,  until  the  year  1825;  also,  what  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  for  the  collection  of  said  bond,  and  that  accom- 
panying which  information  they  furnish  this  House  with  a  copy  of  said 
bond. "  Aa  th««  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of  these  officials,  it  may 
be  that  the  gentleman  from  Knox  was  merely  making  a  record  for  his- 
torical purposes.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  last  appearance  of  Shylock  and 
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Corydou's  men  of  promise.  The  iStato  Library  was  iuaug^ated  at  this 
aame  waaioii,  witk  m  modest  aonual  approprittioik  itl  |50  and  a  nluy 
of  $15  payable  quarterly  to  the  Librarian,  whieh  (rfBoe  vas  filled 

the  Sopri'tarv  of  State,  er  officio.  It  may  l)f  added,  however,  that  in  1S30, 
a  "law  library"  for  the  use  of  the  State  officers  was  formed  at  Corydon, 
by  subscription,  which  was  later  removed  to  Indianapolis.  Poaaibly  this 
waa  aeeQited  in  plaee  (tf  the  loet  bond,  but  nothing  appean  in  the  reeorda 

on  the  snbje<-t. 

To  return  to  tlio  convention,  another  matter  settled  on  that  .lune  26 
was  the  salaries  of  State  officers,  the  Governor  being  allowed  $1,000,  the 
judgea  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  oonrta  $800  each,  the  Auditor, 
Treaaurer  and  Secretary  of  State  $400  each,  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  $2  per  day  and  8  cents  per  mile  for  actual  travel.  The  Harri- 
son leaders  made  a  record  fur  economy  by  offering  ameudmcuts  reducing 
the  Treaaurer'a  aalaxy  to  three  hundred  doUara,  and  the  compenntion 
of  legislators  to  a  ddlar  a  day.  Theae  were  voted  down  by  large  ma> 
jorities;  but  tr)  j>revent  an  undue  accumulation  of  wealth  by  office-holders 
a  clause  waa  adopted  providing  that,  "No  persons  shall  hold  more  than 
one  lucrative  office  at  the  same  time,  except  aa  in  thia  eonatitution  ht 
exprcady  permitted."  Even  considering  the  greater  purchasing  power 
of  money  at  the  time,  it  must  l)c  conceded  that  the  convention  was  not 
extravagant.  The  total  expense  was  only  $3,076.21.  The  members  al- 
lowed themselves  $2  per  day  and  mileage,  and  the  most  princely  salaries 
allowed  were  $3.50  per  day  to  the  Secretary  and  his  two  assistants,  and,  ^ 
of  course  they  had  to  work  at  ni^rht,  as  they  had  to  write  everything 
in  long  hand.  While  the  convention's  work  was  not  strikingly  original 
in  most  respects,  it  was  progressive  for  the  time.  It  was  distinctly  to 
the  convention's  credit' that  it  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt.  Its  pro- 
visions for  education  were  wi.se  and  far-sighted,  both  in  its  provisions 
for  husbanding  the  resources  that  were  to  be  available  for  .schools,  and 
in  its  provision  that,  "It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  as 
soon  as  cirenmstaneea  will  permit,  to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  general 
system  of  education,  a^cetnliny^  in  a  rcgrular  gradation,  from  township 
schools  to  a  state  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally 
open  to  all."  Of  the  same  character  was  its  provision  that  when  a  new 
bounty  should  be  laid  off,  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  -of  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  seat  of  justice  should  be  appropriated  for  a  public  library,  and  a 
library  company  sliould  bo  incorporated  to  care  for  it.  it  was  creditable 
that  Ae  convention  made  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enact 
a  penal  code  "founded  on  the  principles  of  reformataon,  and  not  of  vin- 
dictive Justice;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms  to  be  an  asylum 
for  those  persons,  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmi^,  or  other  misfortune, 
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may  have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  benefloenee  of  society;  on  aoeh  prin* 

ciples,  that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employment,  and  vmty  reason- 
atile  comfort,  and  lose,  by  their  naefolness,  the  degrading  aenae  of  de- 
pendence." 

The  eritieism  of  the  constitntion  at  the  time  was  wholly  political,  and 

notably  weak.  It  waa  charged  to  contain  provisions  "contrary  to  every 
prineiple  of  true  republicanism,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,"  and  this  waa  done  to  "the  frenzy  and  intrigue  which  marked  the 
progreaa  of  the  measure  of  a  State  govenunent  in  every  stage."  Bat 
when  it  came  to  apecifications,  all  that  was  cited  was  keeping  the  capital 
at  rorvdon,  and  deprivinpr  the  p<M)ph'  of  the  ri^'ht  of  chanfnng  the 
constitution  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years.  These  objections  met  with 
no  fovor  except  from  those  who  were  aeeking  something  to  complain  of. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  plainly  obviona,  the  only  aennUe  thing  to  do  #aa  to 
let  the  capital  remain  whi-rc  it  was  for  the  time  being.  Everj'body  knew 
that  ultimately  it  iinist  bo  removed  farther  north,  to  a  central  point  in 
the  3tate.  But  at  that  time  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  to 
only  ahont  one  third  of  the  Aate,  at  the  southern  end.  Cotydon  waa  aa 
OOltral  a  point  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  state  as  could  be  found;  and, 
indeed,  in  1825.  when  the  capital  was  removed,  Corydon  was  much  nearer 
the  center  of  population  than  Indianapolis.  The  second  objection  waa 
nnfonndjBd,  and  the  public  saw  thia  ao  clearly  that  it  was  qnicUy  dropped. 
The  piTOviaioit  neither  prohibited  a  convention  oftener  than  once  in 
twelve  years,  nor  any  other  mode  of  amendii'.cnr.  What  it  said  was  that, 
"Every  twelfth  year,  after  thia  constitution  sliall  have  taken  cflfect,  at  the 
general  election  held  for  Ctovernor  there  ahall  be  a  poll  opened,  in  which 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  shall  expreaa,  by  vote,  whether  they 
are  in  favour  of  callinfr  a  convention,  or  not,  an<l  if  there  should  be  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  given  at  such  election  in  favour  of  a  convention, 
the  Governor  ahall  inform  the  next  Cleneral  Assembly  thereof,  whose  duty 
it  ahall  be  to  provide,  by  law,  for  the  election  of  the  members  to  the 
convention,  the  nuinticr  thereof  ami  the  time  and  place  of  tticeting. This 
was  self-executing  and  compulsory-.  Without  any  legislation,  and  with- 
out any  expression  of  desire  fnr  it,  the  expreaakm  of  the  people  was  to 
be  takNi  every  twelfth  yen.  To  aay  that  a  convention  could  not  be  held 
oftener  would  to  nullify  the  provision  of  the  bill*  of  ri<,'hts  that  the 
people  "have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter 
or  reform  their  Government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper." 
At  that  time  the  American  people  believed  this,  and  ineant  it  when  th^ 
said  ao.  The  courts  had  not  yet  perpetrated  the  absurdity  of  applying 
the  doetrine  that  "the  expression  of  one  nuide  is  the  exclusion  of  an- 
other," to  a  public,  natural  and  indefeasible  right.  No  such  construction 
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WM  ever  ^v^n  to  thin  aei-tioii  hy  anyone  in  authority,  ami  if  it  had  )>een 
the  meaniiiir  of  the  Het-tion.  our  pn-sent  roUHtitution  would  l>e  a  nullity, 
for  it  waa  not  adopted  in  that  way. 

The  neari'st  approach  to  a  nane  oltji-ctinn  to  the  ronHtitution  at  the 
time  wait  a  critit-iHtn  of  limiting  the  teniiH  of  judges  to  hevrn  yean,  the 
writer  holding  that  they  should  nerve  during  gtKKl  iM-havior.  This  was 
sound,  hut  the  mo<te  tif  chousing  judges  wax  infinitely  preferable  to  our 
presi  nt  syMem — the  Supreme  judg*^  being  appointed  by  the  (tovemor. 
with  the  eonserit  of  the  itenale  ;  and  the  Cireuit  judgea  )>eing  eleeted  by  the 
leginlatun*.  Comment  haH  often  Imimi  made  on  the  xmall  numU>r  of 
offieiaN  made  e'eelive  by  the  people,  in  this  <*<>nHtitution.   liut  this  syHtcm, 
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which  in  what  is  imw  cotiitnonly  i-alle<|  •'the  nhurt  l»alli)t.'*  wa-s  nnivenial 
in  the  rnit<>«l  Staler  at  that  time,  and  it«  eviU  had  not  yet  developed. 
A*  party  organization  came  into  u*m-,  thiH  Mystera  ofTeml  thf  ea«ic«t  and 
moAt  effe<'tive  basin  for  the  construction  of  a  p<ilitical  "  machine"  that 
could  In-  (levifM'il.  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  it  was  generally  a)>an- 
duned  aUnit  the  miildle  of  the  last  century.  It  ia  liifHcuIt  to  nay  which  iH 
the  more  alMunI,  the  daitn  of  a«lvuralcft  of  Ihi*  "shoU  ballot"  that  their 
plan  is  new.  or  their  claim  that  it  woidtl  prevent  mnchinc  domination.  In 
Indiana  tin*  only  st.ite  oflic  elc<'te»l  l'\  tin-  p«-<iple  were  Ibc  gT»vcmor, 
lieuleiiant-iroverirnr.  and  tlir  Icgisluttirt.  All  tlic  otherx  were  appointed 
or  el«H*ted  by  them,  and  chiefly  by  the  legislattire  This  wan  in  aer«»rd 
with  the  fiiiiilatni'iiTHl  .Xtni-rican  idea  tlinT  tlie  |e>fi»liiton»  nrv  "the  n-prt*- 
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aentatives  of  the  people";  and  the  Amerioans  of  that  time  aetnaUy 

believed  in  this  idea. 

Another  comment  that  has  been  made  on  this  convention  is  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  members  subsequently  held  ofQce,  which  has  been 
taken  aa  evidenee  that  they  were  **u^bitnaag  poIitieiaiiB."  Thia  charge 
waa  made  at  the  time  by  the  Harrison  party.  In  the  assault  on  the 
convention  quoted  from  above,  it  is  said:  "Tlie  pernioious  practices  that 
liave  unfortunately  been  elsewhere  tolerated,  have,  1  am  told,  been  here 
introduced— I  have  heard  it  aaid  that  a  eaiieiia,  composed  of  members  of 
the  convention,  met  at  Con.'don,  and  pledfed  themselves  to  support  cer- 
tain men  for  certain  offices,  without  consulting  the  people  or  knowing 
their  wishes  or  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  I  am  told  some  of  these  men, 
whom  they  promised  to  support,  were  manbers  of  their  own  body. 
Should  this  have  Im^cm  the  case,  what  are  the  people  to  think  of  sneh  ment 
Such  conduct  would  be  a  treadierous  imposition  on  the  community,  and 
give  a  mortal  stab  to  our  civil  liberty — if  permitted  to  be  practiced  with 
impunity,  it  will  deprive  na  of  the  pillar  on  wliieh  it  reati»  at  the.aame 
time  producing  the  moat  injurious  eifeeta  to  the  h^pineas  and  freedom 
of  our  State.  Such  procecdinps  here  can  only  proceed  from  a  political 
delirium,  and  must  not  be  practiced  among  us  with  success,  else,  if  it  be, 
artiflee  of  sinister  knaves  will  render  it  habitual,  deprive  the  people  of  all 
opinion  of  their  own,  and  thua  undermine  onr  dearest  and  best  rii^ts. 
If  it  he  a  fact  that  our  members  intended  an  a.sscmblM^c  so  illegal  and 
injurious,  thi'v  should  be  exposed."  As  nobody  took  the  troul)!e  to  deny 
that  a  caucus  iiad  been  held,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  wa.s  one.  At 
that  time  nominatmg  eonventiona  had  not  been  devised,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  get  harmonious  party  action  in  a  state  election  without  some 
kind  of  agreement  on  candidates.  Verj-  probably  it  was  agreed  that  Jen- 
nings should  be  the  candidate  for  Governor,  Hendricks  for  Congressman 
and  Noble  for  Senator.  These  three  men  unqneationaUy  constituted  a 
triumvirate  that  controlled  the  State  for  a  number  Of  years  afterwarda. 
But  the  offices  later  held  by  members  of  the  convention  were  almost 
wholly  elective  offices,  which  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
with  them.  Somebody  must  occupy  the  ofllees,  and  it  ia  hardly  leaaible, 
in  a  republic,  to  let  the  minority  name  them. 

The  really  singular  thing  was  the  liberality  of  the  controlling  party 
to  the  minority.  The  advance  to  statehood  was  a  i>olitical  revolution. 
Prior  to  it,  most  of  the  appointing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover* 
nor,  and  while  Harrison  waa  Governor  it  was  exercised  almost  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  his  personal  and  political  friends.  He  expected  per- 
sonal loyalty  from  them.  There  is  a  world  of  significance  in  the  entry 
of  May  4,  1805,  in  James  Lemen's  diary,  heretofore  quoted:  "At  our  last 
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meetingr,  as  I  expected  he  would  do^  Gov.  Harrison  aaked  and  insisted  that 

I  should  cast  my  influence  for  the  introdu<'tion  of  slavery  hore."  Why 
did  lie  (>xp('('t  tliisT  He  knew  that  Harrison  favored  it,  and  Harrison 
had  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  aud  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  Lemen  ref  nsed,  and  he  was  not  thmeafter  appointed 
to  anything.  The  members  of  the  Harrison  party  in  the  coiiTentioii  had 
received  appointments  from  bitn,  hut  of  the  others  there  were  seventeen 
who  had  never  held  an  appointive  otHcc  of  any  kind,  and  sixteen  others 
who  had  been  only  justices  of  the  peace  or  associate  judges,  and  these 
wore  not  considered  remuneratiye  offiees.  And  now  this  ostradaed  dass 
was  in  control,  and  the  people  of  the  State  were  back  of  them.  "What  was 
their  course?  John  Johnson,  the  Harrison  leader  in  the  convention,  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Jennings,  aud  confirmed  by 
a  senate  of  Jenning'a  polities.  Waller  Taylor,  one  of  the  foremost  Barri* 
son  leaders  in  the  Territor>%  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
with  James  Noble.  Meiijamin  Parke,  who  was  one  of  Harrison's  closest 
friends,  and  who  hud  been  constantly  in  office  since  1803,  aa  Attorney 
General,  Congressman,  and  Territorial  Judge,  was  made  U.  S.  District 
Judge  by  President  Madison.  Of  course  this  last  may  have  been  a  per- 
sonal matter  of  Madison's,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  appointment 
would  have  been  made  if  Hendrickii  and  Noble  had  opposed  it.  Aside 
from  the  Parfce  appointment,  it  is  certain  that  a  few  years  later  no 
political  party  would  have  given  two  of  the  most  important  offices  within 
its  cdntrol  to  political  opponents.  This  action  must  Ix'  attributed  to  the 
conciliatory  policy  of  JenniniErs.  for  Waller  Taylor  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  insult  Jennin^,  and  to  t  rv  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel,  in  1809. 

There  were  some  minor  matters  in  whicli  less  jfenerosity  was  exer- 
cised. The  ciiiiveiitioii  had  its  printinff  done  by  Maim  l^iitlcr,  the  Ken- 
tucky historian,  who  was  tlicn  publishing  The  Correspondent,  at  Louis- 
ville. This  was  bitterly  resented  by  EUhu  Stout,  of  the  Vincennes  Sun, 
who  complained  of  sending  the  work  out  of  the  TerrittHry.  However  he 
had  little  ground  for  complaint.  Louisville  was  the  closest  point  at 
whii  li  the  work  could  Iw  .satisfactorily  done,  and  it  would  have  seriously 
incouunotled  the  convention  to  have  had  its  printing  done  at  Vincennes, 
with  the  facilities  for  transportation  then  existing.  There  was  more 
ominous  action  for  Vincennes  in  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  State 
seminary.  Jenniufrs  had  secured  very  favorable  terms  from  Conifrcss  as 
to  land  grants.  The  donations  offered,  and  of  course  accepted,  were,  1, 
seetion  16  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  public  schools;  2,  all  of 
the  salt  springs  "and  the  lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  same,  not 
exfcf'ding  thirty-six  sections,"  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  state;  3, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
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State,  for  roads  and  canals,  of  which  three-lifths  was  to  be  expended 
under  direetion  of  the  legialataxe,  and  two-fifths  under  the  diraction  of 
CongresB;  4,  one  entire  township  for  "the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning;" 
which  was  "in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserverl  for  that  purpose"; 
and  5,  four  sections  for  the  location  of  a  seat  of  government.  Un  June 
19,  the  convention  appointed  Jonathan  Lindley,  Benjamin  Farlce,  and 
James  Noble  a  eonunittet'  to  select  tike  eeminary  and  saline  lands,  Parke 
and  Noble  Iwing  members  of  the  eonvention.  Jonathan  Lindley  was  a 
splendid  selection  for  this  purpose.  He  was  a  Quaker  who  had  settled 
near  Paoli  in  1811.  David  Thomas,  who  traveled  throng  Indiana  in 
1816,  and  who  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  LindlQr,  says  oi  himt  **Thi8 
distinguished  Friend  removed  from  North  Carolina  about  five  years  aero; 
and  with  a  few  others  fixed  his  abode  in  the  wilderness.  Diiriiip  the 
late  war,  this  little  community  formed  the  frontier;  but  its  members 
appear  not  to  haw  anffered  «ther  from  fear  er  injury.  He  haa  fre< 
qnently  explored  tbe  lands  Wyond  tbe  borders  of  the  settlement  in  the 
time  of  that  eommotiou,  and  never  eon8i(b'red  eitber  himself  or  bis  eom- 
panions  in  danger.  Indeed  there  was  small  cause.  No  instance  of  Indian 
hoatilitjr  towarda  thia  soeiety  ia  known ;  ao  Arm  and  inviolate  haa  been  the 
peace  which  the  ancestors  of  these  savages  established  with  William  Penn, 
and  so  faithfully  is  the  memory  of  his  virtues  transmitted  from  sire 
to  son."  >^  The  appointment  of  this  commission  was  a  preliminary  to 
the  eatabliahmoit  of  a  State  Univerrity  in  place  of  Vincennea  Univenity, 
but  the  constitution  provided  thai  none  of  the  school  lands  should  be  sold 
before  1820. 

On  March  26,  1804,  Congress  had  granted  a  township  to  Indiana 
Territory  for  a  "seminary  of  learning.'*  On  October  lO,  1806,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designated  u  township  in  Gibson  County  for 

tbis  pTirpose:  and  on  November  29,  of  the  satu<'  year  tbe  Indiana  legis- 
lature incorporated  The  Board  of  Tnujtees  for  the  Viucennes  I'niversity, 
appointing  the  Board  and  making  tbera  trustees  for  this  land  grant,  with 
authority  to  sell  not  to  exceed  4,000  acres  of  it.  The  Board  sold  the  4,000 
acre's,  ereeted  a  briek  building,  and  opened  a  sebool  in  1810.  On  .\pril 
27,  1816,  Congress  added  its  sanction  to  the  proeeedings  thus  far  by  an 
act  confirming  the  titles  of  those  who  had  purchased  from  the  Board. 
In  1817  and  1818  the  Board  petitioned  Cmigress  for  authority  to  sell 

the  remainder  of  the  land  as  the  sehool  was  in  need  of  funds,  and  the 
timber. was  being  .stolen.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  with- 
out any  suggestion  that  the  land  was  under  State  control,  refused  the 
petition  on  the  ground  that  the  State  waa  not  sniBeiaitly  populated  "to 
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keep  iu  respectable  standing  an  institution  such  as  is  contemplated,  even 
aft«r,  by  anticipation  of  its  fund,  it  had  Iwen  forced  into  a  premature 
existence."   (Am.  State  Papers,  Pub.  Lands,  Vol.  3,  p.  302.) 

In  1820,  as  soon  as  the  eonstitution  allowed  the  sale  of  lands,  the 
legislature  established  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  State  Seminary,  at 
BloomiuKton.   At  the  same  time  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  appoint- 


Sami^el  JtrOAH 
(Fi*om  a  portrait) 


ing  an  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  Gibson  County  lands,  rent  them  for 
terms  of  not  more  than  two  years,  and  collect  "all  arreai"s  of  rent  that 
may  be  due  to  said  State."  In  1822.  the  legislature  created  a  commission 
to  sell  the  (libson  County  lands,  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  State  trea.sury 
as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Seminary,  and  also  to  execute 
(lee<ls  for  the  lands  sold  hy  the  Trustees  of  Vincennes  I'niversity  for 
which  deeds  had  not  been  given,  thus  recognizing  it  as  the  original  benc- 
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Aeiury.  After  thn  Uow  YiiiMUMi  Untvtrsity  suspended  operations, 
and  in  1824^  on  vepreaentotion  to  the  legiiUtore  that  "the  building  is 

rapidly  decayinf?  for  want  of  funds  to  r«'pair  tlu'  satiu-."  a  law  was  passed 
adopting  Vineenneg  University  as  Knox  County  Seminary,  uiidtT  the 
seliool  system  then  in  vogue,  giving  it  the  revenues  appertaining  to  a 
connty  seminary,  but  to  be  "under  the  direetion  and  control  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  university."  This  last  pioviaion  was  repealed  at  the 
next  session,  ami  the  university  hoeaiiie  a  seminary  under  the  general  law 
of  the  State.  For  a  decade  it  run  along  in  this  condition  until  Samuel 
Jndidi  speared  on  the  seene.  He  wsa  one  of  the  longest-headed  lawyers 
and  poiitieians  in  Indiana,  and  he  recognized  in  this  another  Dartmouth 
Collepe  case.  Ilis  first  step  was  to  introduce  in  the  leg-islature  of  1838 
a  bill  reciting  that  whereas  it  is  "reported  that  from  neglect  to  supply 
the  vaeaneies  occasioned  by  death  or  removal  from  the  state,  in  the 
Board  of  Troatces  of  said  university,  it  is  now  doubted  whether  a  lawful 
board  of  trustees  can  l)e  assembled."  therefore  the  |>ersons  named  are 
appointed  trustees,  with  all  the  rights  and  powers,  etc.  It  was  a  very 
simple  little  bill  for  legalization,  such  as  the  legislature  frequently  passed, 
and  so  it  became  a  law,  nobody  dreaming  what  it  would  cost  the  State. 
So  the  phoenix  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  Knox  Connty  Seminary  a(?ain 
bloomed  forth  as  Vineennes  University,  with  all  of  its  original  territorial 
rights,  as  expressly  preserved  by  the  12th  artiele  of  the  constitution. 
True  the  act  provided  that  "nothing  in  this  aet  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  pive  the  trustees  any  ripht  to  or  power  over  the  enllege  township 
in  Gib.Hon  County,"  but  nobody  was  asking  to  be  given  any  right  of  that 
kiud.  All  the  trustees  wanted  was  the  revival  of  the  University,  whose 
rights  were  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

The  next  move  was  the  presentation  to  the  legi.slature  of  1843  of  a 
petition  reeitinp  the  faets,  stating  that  the  sales  of  the  Oil)son  County 
lands  were  illegal,  but  that  the  Trustees  "do  not  desire  to  disturb  or  dis- 
(qoiet  the  titles  of  a  numerous  bo^  of  dtismis  to  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  country.  Th«y  only  desire  juatiee,  and  would  rather  receive  a 
compensation  from  the  State  tban  by  a  resort  to  a  legal  proeeedinisrs 
regain  the  lands  from  the  purchasers."  Thii»  was  ignored,  and  thereupon 
suits  for  the  lands  were  instituted  in  Oibeon  County.  Then  arose  a 
chorus  of  indignation  from  the  purchasers  vi  the  land  that  reconciled 
the  legislature  of  1846  to  ajwnming  the  responsibility  for  the  State,  and 
authorizing  the  Trustees  to  bring  an  action  in  chsincery  iu  the  Marion 
Circuit  Court  to  settle  the  question.  The  Circuit  Court  decided  for  the 
Tru.stees,  and  the  State  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed 
the  decision.  Then  the  Trustees  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  writ  of  error,  and  that  tribunal  affirmed  the  decision 
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of  the  Marion  Cireuit  Court  Chief  Jiutace  Taney  and  two  of  the  aaao< 

ciate  justices  dissented  from  fho  decision  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the 
Territorial  legislature  had  no  power  to  designate  the  beiietieiarv ;  and 
second,  that  tltc  woriU  of  the  grant  iu  the  enabling  act  made  ii  a  grant 
of  two  aeetiona  for  one  wounaiy.  The  lini  ground  is  nnteoaUe.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  make  a  grant  to  a  territory  for  a  seminary  if  the 
territory  could  not  designate  a  seminary  to  rereivc  it ;  and  fvirthermore, 
if  there  liad  been  any  question  of  territorial  power,  Coiigrevi  had  sanc- 
tumed  the  action  of  the  IcKisUtnre  by  it*  act  of  1816  ratifying  the  aalea 
hy  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  suppuii  of  the  second  proposition  Tanqr 
argued  that  in  no  other  instance  liad  Congress  undertaken  to  endow  two 
seminaries,  but  tiiat  both  douatiouii  had  gone  to  one  institution.  This  is 
historically  true;  but  he  overlooked  the  obvious  fact  that  in  all  other 
eases  both  donations  had  gone  to  the  original  benefieiary.  The  words  of 
the  grant — "That  one  entire  townshiji,  whieli  slial!  he  desi^Miated  by  the 
rresuU  iit  of  tiie  United  States,  iu  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved 
fw  that  purpose,  shall  be  reasrvad  for  tlM  nse  ot  a  seminary  of  learning, 
and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  said  State,  to  be  appropriated  aolely 
to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  legislature" — could  just  as 
properly  be  construiHl  to  mean  that  Congress  intended  both  townships  for 
Yincennes  University;  and  if  the  Chief  Justice  had  followed  his  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  oonelusion  he  would  have  so  held.  The  majority 
decision  makes  the  grant  read  of  one  entire  township  for  a  seminary  of 
learning  "in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose  to 
another  seminary." 

Under  an  aet  of  February  18, 1855,  Mr.  Judah  settied  with  fhe  State, 
accepting  its  bonds  for  $66,585  and  leaving  2,200  acres  of  land  that  had 
not  yet  been  sold  to  Ix*  accounted  for.  Of  this  amount  be  retained 
$26,728.23  for  fees  and  expenses,  and  turned  the  remainder  over  to  the 
Board.  The  Board  sued  him  for  an  aeeounting,  and,  amimg  other  thhngs, 
Judah  answered  that  he  had  used  $4,500  "in  procuring  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  185.')";  whereupon  the  Trustees  replied  that  he  had  "fraudulently 
and  corruptly  expended  such  sums  in  hiring  persons  to  aid  him  in  in- 
fluencing members  of  the  le^slature  and  in  bribing  members  to  procure 
the  passage  of  said  act*'  But  the  court  found  for  Judah  for  the  amount 
he  claimed.  Forty  years  slipped  away,  and  in  1895  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  bobbed  up  with  a  supplemental  claim  for  the  2,200  acres  of 
land  that  had  not  been  sold  in  1855.  In  the  meantime  the  State  had 
soM  iwaetieally  aU  of  it  for  a  total  oi  $1,547.80,  it  being  swampy  and 
undesirable.  The  legislature  appropriate*!  $15,000  more  "in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  State";  and  the  Trustees  accepted  it  by 
formal  retMlution.   But  this  opened  the  eyes  of  a  new  buneh  of  lawyers 
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to  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  done  to  Vinceniies  T'niversity.  In  the  Su- 
premo Court  decision  of  1852  the  court,  in  commenting  on  early  dona- 
tions to  Indiana  and  other  states,  said  that  "if  these  reservations  had  been 
judiciously  managed,  they  would  have  realizt-d  a  fund  at  this  time  of  at 
least  4>200,000  each."  Plainly,  here  was  the  correct  measure  of  damages, 


Present  Vincennes  University 


judicially  found  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  Up  to  this  time  the 
State  had  paid  Vincennes  University  $81,585  for  lands  that  it  had  sold 
for  $16,598.66,  the  difference  ]^emg  for  interest  allowed.  But  if  the 
State  had  wrongfully  taken  the  lands,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  decided,  it  was  morally  liable  for  the  wrong  done,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  it  had  received,  and  the  State  had  authorized  a  settle- 
ment on  an  equitable  basis.    Moreover,  the  State  had  been  fully  reim- 
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buned  by  the  acte  of  Congress  of  July  12,  1852,  and  February  23,  1854, 
by  whieh  it  wu  granted  23,206  acres  to  indemnify  it  against  Ion  of  the 
Gibson  County  lands;  and  it  had  sold  these  new  lands  for  $80,000  and 
turned  the  proccodn  over  to  Indiana  Univenity.  ManifartJy  justice 
needed  to  be  warmed  over. 

Accordingly  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  legidature  of  1899, 
which  passed  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  $120,000  of  bonds  to  Vineennes  Uni- 
versity h\  one  more  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  claim.  Oov.  Mount 
vetoed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  finals  had  been  played,  but  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  session 
"whether  or  not  there  is  anything  due  Vineennes  Univeni^  by  reason 
of  the  sale  of  these  lands,"  reforrinp  to  the  lands  unsold  in  The 
«  Senate  then  appointed  a  committee  of  tiiree  hold-over  senators.  X.  L. 
Agnew,  £ph.  Inmau  and  Qeo.  C.  Miller,  to  investigate  the  entire  matter 
and  report  to  the  next  session.  This  committee  reported  a  finding  of 
facts,  with  this  conclusion:  "The  compensation  rendered  by  the  State 
to  the  T'niversity  was  evidently  very  inadequate  to  repair  the  wrong  done, 
while  the  State  on  tJie  other  hand  has  not  retained  any  of  the  fruits  of 
the  wrongful  act  ao  far  aa  we  can  determine.  We  submit  ap<m  the  fore- 
going statement  of  foeta  there  is  no  logal  elaim  against  the  State  in  favor 
of  the  Vineennes  T^niversit}-.  As  to  whether  the  State  sliould  recognize 
an  equitable  or  moral  responsibility  for  the  wrong  inflicted  by  the  State 
upon  the  University,  we  leave  to 'the  judgment  of  the  Senate.*'  This 
brought  the  question  into  the  political  arena ;  for  it  was  plainly  a  ques- 
tion for  the  people  whether  the  State  sliould  stand  on  legal  technicalities, 
or  do  what  its  own  rei>n'sentatives  had  found  to  be  "equitable  and 
moral"  in  dealing  with  a  puMie  educational  institatioii.  The  claim  was 
urged  on  the  legislatures  of  1901  and  1903,  and  the  latter  determined  on  ■ 
a  new  investigation.  The  judi<'ial  aixl  leg-islative  departments  had  in- 
vestigated the  claim,  and  all  that  was  left  was  Uie  executive  department. 
Therefore  a  concurrent  resolntioii  waa  adopted  making  tha  Oovwnor, 
Seeretary,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State  a  committee  to  inveatigata 
and  report  "on  just  and  cquitaMr  trronnds." 

The  majority  of  this  committee,  the  Secretary.  Auditor  and  Treasurer, 
reported  in  favor  of  paying  the  Univmity  $120,548,  and  Governor 
Dnrbin  made  a  dissenting  minority  report,  in  iriiidi  he  showed  very 
satisfactorily  that  the  lands  were  not  worth  anything  like  $200,000  in 
1852.  and  added  a  mas^s  of  other  matter  that  had  nothing  to  do  wijh  the 
case.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  the  Vineennes 
University  had  authorised  it  to  conduct  a  lottery  to  raise  funds,  that 
Congress  had  g-iven  it  land  donations  in  addition  to  this  one,  and  that 
with  all  this  assistance  it  was  never  anything  but  a  grammar  school.  It 
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may  be  mentiimed  that  the  lottery  was  not  a  produetive  aowt  Thia 
franchise  lay  dormant  until  May  1,  1879,  when,  aa  anthoriaed  by  ita 

charter,  the  ruivcrsity  appointed  '-'five  discreet  persons"  to  eonduct  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  not  excei-ding  $20,U0U  "for  the 
pnrpoae  of  procuring  a  library  and  the  neeesmry  philosophical  and  ex< 
perimental  apparatus."  The  State  etmatitution  had  prohibited  lotteriea, 
and  this  action  of  the  University  was  evidently  taken  with  some  appre- 
henaion,  for  a  test  case  was  decided  at  the  May  term,  1879,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  The  eonrt  held  that  the  lottery  franchise  waa  a  vested  ri^ht  which 
eould  not  be  taken  away  by  the  ecHutitation.!*  The  diaereet  managen 
then  proceeded,  hut  a  ticket  seller  was  jirresfed,  and  the  case  again  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  an  access  of  light,  and  reversed  itself.'-'' 
Bills  were  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1905,  but  not  passed.  Durbiu  'a 
atand  bnmght  the  matter  into  atill  greater  politieal  prominence,  for  he 
had  been  trying  to  make  a  record  for  economy,  and  had  made  himself  so 
unpojiular  that  the  Democrntic  platform  of  1904  niadc  an  issue  of  his 
"cheese-paring  policy."  The  legislature  of  1907  pas.sed  a  bill  for  the 
iaane  of  $120,548  of  bonda  to  the  Univeraity  in  aettlement  of  ita  claim, 
and,  when  Gov.  Ilanly  vetoed  it,  passed  it  over  his  veto.  His  veto  was 
based  on  th<'  ground  that  the  bill  violated  section  h  of  article  10  of  the 
constitution,  which  prohibits  contracting  State  debt  except  to  meet  casual 
deficits,  pay  interest,  or  provide  for  pnblie  defense.  The  University's 
contention  was  that  the  debt  already  existed,  but  Hanly  said  that  the 
word  "debt"  meant  an  obligation  that  could  he  enforced  at  law.  and  not 
a  mere  equitable  claim.  On  that  basis  the  legislature  could  never  pay 
an  eqnitaUe  elaim,  f6r  it  would  be  creating  a  debt  of  it.  After  the  lull 
waa  paased  over  his  veto,  Qovemor  Hanly  n  f  used  to  sign  the  bonds,  and 
aothe  matter  rested  until  Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  elected  Governor. 

Governor  Marshall  took  a  residence  in  the  north  part  of  Indianapolis 
preparatory  to  his  inaugural  It  had  been  the  euatom  for  somt  yean 
for  the  out-going  Qovmior  to  eaeort  the  in-coming  Governor  to  the  in- 
augural ceremonies;  and  wh<*n  the  day  arrived,  Hanly  secured  the  services 
of  Fred  Sims,  Secretary'  of  State,  as  aide-de-camp,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Marshall  mansion.  After  very  formal  salutations,  they  and  Marshall 
took  aeata  in  the  earriage  and  started.  For  the  first  mile  the  decorum 
obeerved  was  up  to  the  standard  ohspr\  ed  in  the  hearse  at  a  well-regulated 
funeral.  Hanly  is  not  effusively  jovial  in  his  lightest  moments,  and  there 
waa  nothing  in  the  occa.>iun  to  exhilarate  him.  Marshall  was  tempo* 
rarity  distraught,  owing  to  the  fact  that  jnat  before  he  started  one  of 
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his  inaagural  gruetts  had  fallen  down  Btain,  and  ineamd  nnliqnidated 

damages.  Sims,  with  chartictcriBtic  deferential  courtesy,  thought  it  was 
not  for  him  to  take  flie  offensive  in  such  presence.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  they  reached  Monument  Place,  when  it  occurred  to  Mar- 
ahall,  who  is  a  wry  thongfatfnl  man  when  he  is  thinking,  that  some  one 
ought  to  do  something  to  liven  up  the  joy  ride,  and  he  observed,  "By 
the  way,  Governor,  I  am  going  to  sign  those  Vincennes  T'niversity 
Bonds."  Uanly  turned  on  him  with  an  icy  glare,  and  replied,  "Very 
well,  sir.  That  is  your  privilege."  Having  thus  happily  reached  a  com- 
plete agrement,  the  i)Hrty  came  to  ita  destination  without  any  further 
interniptions.  Marshall  si<jned  the  bonds,  and  so  the  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity land  claim  ended — utdess  the  Trustees  shall  And  some  basis  for 
an  addittcmal  claim. 

In  the  constitution  of  1816,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  a  frame  of 
governnent,  and  the  deflaratinn  df  fundamental  prineiples  in  which 
everybody  agreed,  there  are  some  provisions  that  look  more  like  adjust- 
ments of  local  interests  than  proper  constitutional  provisions.  One  of 
these  ia  the  legnlation  of  banking,  in  Article  10,  as  follows:  "There 
shall  not  he  established  or  incorporated,  in  this  state,  any  Bank  or  Rank- 
ing company  or  monied  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  liills  of 
credit,  or  bills  payable  to  order  or  bearer;  Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shsJl  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Qoieral  Assembly  from 
establishing  a  State  Bank,  and  branches,  not  exceeding  one  branch  for 
any  three  Counties,  and  be  established  at  such  place,  within  such  Coun- 
ties, as  the  directors  of  the  State  Hank  may  select;  provided  there  be 
subscribed  and  paid  in  specie,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  a  anm  equal 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars:  Provided  also,  that  the  Hank  at  Vincennes, 
ami  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison,  shall  he 
considered  as  incorporated  Banks,  according  tt)  the  true  tenor  of  the 
charters  granted  to  said  Banks  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Indiana  Terri* 
tory:  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  so  coi^strued.  as  to  prevent 
the  rtcnoral  Assembly  from  adopting  either  cd'  the  aforcsiiid  Ranks  as  the 
State  Hank:  and  in  caise  cither  of  them  shall  be  adopted  a>;  the  State 
Bank,  the  other  may  become  a  branch,  under  the  rules  ancl  regulatimu 
herein  before  preseribed."  In  the  light  of  existing  conditions,  however, 
this  wa.s  a  verv  rational  j)rovision  for  a  .state  financial  systeni.  The 
Territory  had  never  had  a  general  banking  law,  and  there  had  been 
little  opportunity  for  the  use  of  one  if  it  had  edated.  The  wealth  of 
the  people  waa  almost  exclusively  in  landa  and  ehatteb.  There  was 
very  little  money  in  circulation,  and  the  smaller  forms  of  ilomcstic  com 
merce  were  chiefly  on  a  basis  of  barter.  In  this,  skins  and  furs  were 
largely  the  medium  of  exchange.  Specie  came  into  the  Territory  mainly 
from  the  sale  of  produce  takoi  to  New  Orleana  in  flatboats,  and  as  brought 
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in  by  immignnts,  esspccially  those  who  intoided  to  purchase  lauds.  It 
was  both  diffienlt  and  dangerous  to  tranqrart  qwde  in  any  matorial 

(|iianfity.  As  long  as  the  old  rniled  Stat(*8  Bank  existed,  its  bills  fur- 
nished a  convenient  roedium  for  carrj  ing  rao^ey ;  but  its  charter  expired 
in  1811,  and  was  not  renewed.  Instead  of  it  a  system  of  private  banks 
aroae,  hefftnning  in  New  England,  and  developing  from  there  to  the 
middle  and  western  states. 

I'nder  statutory  provision,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  statute,  as  in 
Indiana,  anybody  could  start  a  bank  and  issue  bills,  for  a  bank  bill  is 
mesdy  a  note  payable  on  demand.  Very  little  of  this  waa  done  in  Indiana 
thoogh  some  merchants  iaaned  "shinplasters"  for  small  change,  of  which 
the  only  other  supply  was  obtained  by  cutting  .silver  eniiis  into  sections. 
In  1814,  Indiana  Territory  relieved  the  local  scarcity  of  money  by  incor- 
porating the  two  banks  named  in  artiele  10  of  the  eonatitntion.  Their 
charters  were  identical,  that  of  the  Madison  bank  being  copied  from  that 
of  the  V'incennes  institution,  and  they  were  granted  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.   Both  had  capital  stocks  of  $750,000;  the  managers  of  both 
were  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  men  of  the  Territory ;  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Indiana  Congressman  and  Senators,  both  were  made 
lii  jinsitories  f>f  land  office  receipts:  and  both  were  pn)sperous,  and  Ix'ing 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  public.  There 
were  four  or  five  other  banking  institutions  in  the  Territory,  most  of  them 
in  good  standing,  but -too  small  to  be  eonridered  as  State  agencies.  One 
was  regarded  as  suspicious — the  luuik  at  Lexington — and  in  1815  an  act 
had  been  passed  "to  prevent  swintlling, "  which  was  dirtn-ted  at  this 
institution,  and  which  required  banks  to  publish  the  names  of  their  stock- 
holders. Lexington  waa  an  ambitious  young  town  which  had  been  made 
the  county  seat  of  Scott  County;  and  William  Ilemlrieks'  newspaper^ 
Tlie  Eajrle,  had  been  sold  and  removed  to  that  point.    The  suspicions  as 
to  the  bank  were  realized,  as  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  early  visitors 
to  the  State.  David  Thomas  speaking  of  Lexington  (New  Lexington, 
it  was  then  called)  says :  "At  this  place  the  sign  of  the  Lexington  Bank 
was  displayed  by  nine  swin<ller8;  several  of  them  are  now  imprisoned." 
Samuel  R.  Brown  (1817)  says:   "This  flourishing  town  is  famous  for 
having  produced  the  pretended  monied  institution  ealled  'The  Lexington 
Indiana  Manufacturintr  Company.'  which  has  exploded."  Timothy  Flint 
(IS^S^i  says:    "The  Ir.ink  (if  New  Lexington  was  a  notorious  .scheme  of 
iniquity;  and  was  one  of  tlie  first  bubbles  that  burst  in  this  young  com- 
munity. Though  the  peo[)le  did  not  immediately  take  warning  they  were 
among  the  first  that  discarded  all  the  ridiculous  temporising  expedients 
of  relief,  and  restored  a  sound  circulation." 
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The  constitution  plan  for  a  State  Bank  was  carried  out  by  an  act  of 
Januarj'  1,  1817,  which  adopted  the  Vinccnnes  Bank  as  the  State  Bank. 
Its  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $1,500,000.  and  14  hraiiohes  were 
authorized,  one  for  every  three  counties,  of  which  the  aiadison  hank  was 
to  be  one.  The  Madison  bank  declined,  and  only  three  branches  were 
organized  at  Brookville,  Corydon  and  Vevay.  The  experimeiit  con!4l  not 
have  been  tried  at  a  more  unfortunate  time.  The  new  Bank  of  the 
I'nited  States  began  l)usiness  on  J  nuiary  1,  1S17,  Jind  bepin  business  in  a 


Old  State  Dank  Building,  Bruokviixk 


Very  poor  way.  By  au1h<»ri/.ing  discounts  on  pledges  »»f  stock,  before  it 
i.ssued  any  bills,  the  payment  nf  the  Htipulated  capital  was  evadetl ;  and 
the  actual  paid-in  capital  of  the  Bank  was  two  millions  in  specie  instead 
of  seven  millions,  and  twenty-one  millions  in  funded  debt  instead  of 
twenty-eight  niillion.s.  The  mnaining  twelve  millions  was  made  up  of 
stock-holders'  notes.  Discounts  were  made  at  an  appalling  rate.  The 
officials  of  the  Baltimore  branch,  who  had  borrowed  .$1, 957, 700  from  the 
parent  bank,  on  a  pledg<'  of  1S.290  shares  of  its  stoek,  took  out  of  the 
Baltimore  t)ranch  $1,540,000  additional  on  a  pledge  of  "the  surplus 
valiu?"  of  the  same  shares.    By  March,  1819,  the  losses  at  Baltimore 
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approziiiiated  a  aJUkm  and  three  quarters,  and  foir  tbe  whole  country 

mure  than  three  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  half  a  million  more  than 
the  profits.  Meanwhile  dividends  of  $4,410,000  had  hct-n  made.  In  the 
fall  of  1818  a  committee  of  Congress  inveatigated  the  Bank,  and  on  Jann- 
ary  16, 1819,  rqiorted  that  it  had  violated  its  charter  in  four  particulars, 
and  recommended  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter.  Congroiw  fo'ik  no  action, 
but  th^  stock  fell  to  93,  and  William  Jones,  the  IMcsidctit  of  the  liank, 
soon  fled.  Mr.  Chevcs,  of  South  Carolina,  took  iijs  place  on  March  6, 
1819,  and  at  once  instituted  measures  of  curtailment,  and  coUectioti 
of  balances.  He  put  the  Bank  in  a  safe  condition  in  seventy  days ;  but  he 
brought  on  a  panic  that  paralyzed  the  whole  country.  Tn  tbe  words  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  writers  of  tbe  period  :  ' '  The  Bank  was  saved 
and  the  people  wet«  ruined.  For  a  time,  the  question  in  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  was,  every  morning,  not  who  had  broken  the  previoua  day, 
but  who  yet  stood.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  distress  was  as  preat 
as  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  others  it  was  still  more  deplorable."  " 
For  montha  afterwards  the  papers  ware  fall  of  tales  of  woe.  On  April 
10,  Niles  Register  said:  "From  all  parts  of  our  eountiy  we  hear  of  a 
severe  pressure  on  men  in  business,  a  general  stapfiiation  of  trade,  a  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  staple  articles.  Real  property  is  rapidly  de- 
preciating in  its  nominal  value,  and  its  rents  or  profits  are  exceedingly 
diminishing.  Many  highly  respectable  traders  have  become  bankrupts, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  many  others  must  'po':  the  Banks  are  refUsini^ 
their  customary  accommodations;  confidence  amon^  merchants  is  shaken, 
and  three  per  cent,  per  month  is  offered  for  the  discount  of  promissory 
notes,  which  a  little  while  ago  were  conaidered  as  good  as  'old  gold,'  and 
wiios.  makers  have  not  since  suffered  any  losscs  to  render  their  notes 
less  valuable  than  heretofore." 

On  August  7,  the  same  paper  said:  "It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
20,000  persons  daily  seeking  work  in  Philadelphia;  in  New  York,  10,000 
able-bodied  men  are  said  to  be  wandering  about  the  streets  looking  for 
it,  and  if  we  add  to  them  the  women  who  desire  something  to  do,  the 
amount  cannot  he  less  than  20,000;  in  Baltimore  there  may  be  about 
10,000  persons  in  unsteady  employment,  or  actually  suffering  because 
they  cannot  get  into  business."  On  October  9,  the  Register  quoted 
from  The  Kentucky  (Jazette:  "Slaves  which  suhl  some  time  ago,  and 
could  command  tbe  moat  ready  money  have  fallen  to  an  inailequate  value. 
A  dave  whieh  hires  for  80  or  100  dollars  per  annum,  may  be  purduned 
for  $800  or  $100.  A  house  and  lot  on  Limestone  street,  for  whieh  $15,000 
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had  been  oflSered  some  time  past,  lold  under  the  offleerli  hammer  for 

$1,800.  A  house  and  lot  whirh,  I  am  informed,  was  bought  £|V$1CKOOO» 
after  $6,000  had  l)een  pnul  hy  tlie  purehiuser  was  sold  under  a  niortpr«jf** 
for  $1,500,  leaving  the  original  purchaser  (besides  his  advances)  1^3,500 
b  debt  A  number  of  galea,  which  exeited  at  the  same  time  aatonish- 
ment  and  pity,  have  oocurred  in  this  town."  There  was  a  similar  de- 
preciation  of  vulues  everywhere.  Speaking^  (»f  the  situation  in  Indiana, 
Samuel  Merrill  says:  "From  1820  to  1824,  the  pricta*  of  produce  were 
only  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  what  thqr  had  previously  been,  except 
where  extensive  new  settlement!  created  temporary  demands.  All  real 
property  fell  in' much  the  saino,  and  tOWn  property  in  eveti  a  preater 
proportion.  •  •  •  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  wrong  feeling  and 
wrong  principle  that  led  to  the  relitf  laws  mid  otiiir  ellbrti  to  prevent 
the  collcctim  of  debts;  yet  when  property  to  large  amounts  was  sacri- 
ficed for  costs  merely,  as  was  often  the  case,  ovcii  the  creditors  derived 
no  heiietit.  It  was  for  the  inten*st  of  creditors,  ^M  in  rally.  not  less  than 
of  debtors,  that  the  latter  should  not  be  ruined  needlessly,  and  that  as 
many  of  the  former  as  possible  should  receive  at  least  a  part  of  their 
dues.  Ahout  this  time  the  followinp  circumstances  occtirred:  A  farm  of 
200  acres  had  l)cen  sold  for  $4,000,  of  wiiieh  $3,000  was  paid  in  hand, 
and  a  niorti^age  given  on  the  property  for  the  $1,000.  This  sum  not 
being  paid,  the  mortgaged  premises  were  taken  and  sold  to  the  original 
owner  for  less  than  half  the  sum  due,  and  he  afterwards  proceeded  to 
collect  the  balance,  with  costs,  of  the  mortgajfor.  The  land  would,  at 
any  time  for  the  last  twenty  years  (from  1850),  have  sold  at  from  $30 
to  $60  an  aere.  There  were  many  even  still  harder  cases  whieh  called, 
at  least,  for  such  provisions  in  iclation  to  the  sale  of  real  property  as 
would  be  l)Ost.  on  the  whole,  for  ail  i-reditors  and  all  debtors.  The  state  of 
public  opinion  may  well  l>e  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  had  so  managed  the  Banks  that  they  became  a  fraud  on  community, 
still  retained,  to  a  eonrndwaUe  extent,  the  i«q>eet  of  their  fdlow 
citizens. ' 

In  regard  to  the  remedies  for  such  conditions,  1  will  quote  here  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gouge,  which  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  imperishable  monu- 
ments in  every  township  in  the  United  States ;  "There  was  one  measure 
which,  as  it  might  have  alleviated  the  ilistrcss.  we  have  sometimes  won- 
dered was  not  adopted.  We  have  wondered  it  was  not  adopted  because  it 
ia  a  measure  which  has  Ijcen  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  in  our 
own  country  at  other  times.  We  mean  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  debtor  and  creditor.  When  the  South  Sea  bubble  bursted,  the 
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British  Parliament  saw  that  to  reqaive  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions wliich  were  tiffected  by  that  stock-johbing  concern,  would  }yc  to  give 
the  getters  up  of  that  .scheme  all  the  property  of  their  miserable  dupes. 
It  therefore,  in  some  cases,  reduced  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid,  as 
mneh  as  nine-tentha.  Doring  the  Bevolntionary  War,  Bcalea  of  depre* 
ciation,  of  continental  money  were  finxn  time  to  time  published  by  the 
Legislature,  by  which  the  courts  were  governed  in  enforcing  such  con- 
tracts ah  were  submitted  to  adjudication.  The  great  Banking  bubble  of 
America  was  the  same  in  principle  as  the  Sonth  Sea  bobble,  but  of  longer 
continuance,  and  involved  in  it  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  community. 
But  iiotliiiig  lik<'  ini  equitable  adjustment  of  the  atTairs  of  de})tor  and 
creditor  was  attempted.  An  obligation  to  pay  10,000  dollars  entereil  into 
in  1816  or  181S,  when  tiw  enrrent  d<rflar  was  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
worth  perhaps  but  SO  cents  in  niver,  was  enforced  according  to  the  strict* 
uess  of  the  letter,  in  1819  and  1820,  when  the  current  dollar  whs  of  equal 
value  with  the  letral  dollar,  and  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  silver.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  to  change  the  money  standard  of  a  country;  but  it  is 
equally  awfol  to  reftise  to  rccogniae  aoeh  a  change,  after  it  has  actually 
been  made.  Effecting  an  equitable  adju.stment  of  the  affairs  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  by  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  practical 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  tlie  standard  of  value,  would  not  have 
'impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts.'  Both  debtor  and  creditor,  wboi 
they  entered  into  the  contract,  had  the  'current'  dollar  in  view."  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  all  legitimate  husint^w  than  a  con- 
tinuous fall  of  prices,  resulting  from  a  gradual  return  of  a  depreciated 
enrreney  to  its  face  value.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  France  was  the 
only  European  country  that  was  wise  enough  to  resume  specie  payments, 
and  at  the  same  time  adjust  existing  business  on  the  existing  value  of 
her  paper  money,  which  was  worth  about  three  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
other  nations  resnmed  in  the  same- way  that  the  United  dtatea  used  in  tiie 
years  following  the  Civil  War,  and  had  the  same  experience  of  a  long 
extended  period  of  bankruptcy  and  business  paralysis.  A  nation  that 
stupidly  persists  in  treating  a  dollar  as  a  tixed  quantity,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  specie  or  depreeiated  paper,  is  necessarily  bringing  ruin 
to  its  people. 

The  Bank  of  Vincennes  l)egan  business  a.s  the  State  Bank  when  the  tide 
of  inflation  and  speculation  was  at  its  full.  Its  management  was  a  close 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  began  hninnesR  at 
the  same  time.  It  loaned  money  freely,  especially  to  land  puroiiasen 
and  promising  bnainesa  enterprises.  It  fovored  its  own  officials.  It  had  a 
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set-back  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  took  the  public  deposits 
away  from  it,  and  from  numerous  other  banks,  but  these  were  restored 
under  an  arrangement  that  relieved  the  Bank  of  the  I'nited  States, 
which  was  the  Government's  fiscal  ajjcnt.  from  responsibility  for  the  de- 
posits, by  making  the  del>t  a  diroci  one  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
Vincenncs  Bank  did  not  have  a  Chevc^  to  puil  it  from  under  the  impend- 


ing ruin.  It  steered  stniijrlit  into  the  maelstrom  with  every  sail  set. 
In  1820  disaster  was  in  sight.  From  Ajtril,  1^^19,  to  June,  1820,  the  land 
office  had  deposited  $"J!)r»,:!2'».77  to  th<'  eredit  of  the  United  States,  and 
but  $77,062.87  of  this  had  been  paid.  In  July,  Swn'tary  of  the  Treasury 
Crawford  objected  to  the  Bank's  failure  to  meet  his  drafts,  and  stopped 
the  deposit-s.  H  leakeil  out  thai  the  Bank  was  in  trouble,  and  attacks 
on  it  began  to  appear  in  hostile  newspapers.   These  were  discounted  by 
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friendly  lu  w  sj^apcrs  as  political,  but  the  report  of  the  Bank  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  December  showed  that  it  was  insolvent.  On  .iHrniarv  2,  1821, 
it  suspended  specie  payments,  and  on  February  3  called  a  meeting  of 
stoeUuddfln  to  ccmaider  surrendering  its  charter.  This  meeting,  held  on 
February  3,  elected  a  new  board  of  directors,  made  David  Brown  presi- 
dent, and  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  Hank 

Another  calamity  was  at  hand.  The  principal  debtor  of  the  Bank 
was  Charles  Smith's  Steam  Mill  Company.  Steam  power  was  jnst  be- 
ginning to  be  introduced  in  the  West,  and  the  newspapers  had  f^lowing 
aeeonnts  of  its  superiority  over  water  power,  and  nntieipiitions  of  home 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  without  the  heavy  t-xpenso  of  transportation 
from  the  East  Nathaniel  Ewiug,  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office,  Pension 
Agent,  and  former  president  of  the  Vineennes  Bonk,  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Steam  Mill  Company,  and  Judge  Benjamin  Parke  was 
its  nominal  agent,  though  the  actual  business  of  the  agent  wa<5  largely 
transacted  by  others.  Thiii  company,  as  various  others  in  early  times 
was  authorized  by  its  charter  to  transact  banking  business,  and  issued 
hills  of  its  own,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  mercantile  establishment, 
for  the  disposal  of  its  own  nnd  other  produce.  On  the  night  of  February 
10,  it  was  discovered  to'  be  on  tire,  and  the  helpless  people  of  the  town 
saw  it  bum  to  the  ground.  Tlie  Steam  Hill  company  owed  the  Bank 
$91,000,  and  its  assets  were  practically  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  was 
said  that  the  fire  was  incendiary,  which  was  probably  true,  though  the 
incendiary  was  never  located. 
.  Notwitlistanding  this  crowning  disaster,  President  Brown,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  guileless  person,  wrote  of  the  Bank  to  Secretary 
Crawford,  on  April  :  "There  is  no  doubt  of  its  solveney ;  its  losses  are 
but  nominal."  Crawford  replied  on  May  4,  with  a  very  pointed  inquiry 
why  the  Bank  dM  not  pay  the  $218,262iW  tiiat  it  owed  the  Oovenunoit; 
and  on  receipt  of  tbis^  Brown  made  this  mournful  reply : 

....  '^Vineennes,  MsV  22. 1821. 

Your  communication  of  the  4th  inst.  was  received  today,  and  will 
be  laid  before  the  directors  at  their  meeling  on  the  24th. 

I  stated  to  you,  in  my  communication  of  the  5th  April,  that  we  might 
probably  retrieve  the  ebaraeter  of  the  bank.  Further  investigations, 
however,  have  given  me  such  views  of  the  situation  of  affairs  as  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  ploeing  the  institution  on  a  req>ee- 
table  footing  again.  I  therefore  advertised,  tl'.c  12th  instant,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  to  take  plaee  the  i;:ith  June  ensuing,  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  of  the  bank,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expedienqr  of  winding  up  its  bushiesB. 
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In  relatUm  to  the  penaion  bminen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  atate  that  no 
fancb  for  tlie  payment  of  pensioners  have  ever  come  into  my  hands. 
How  your  appropriations  have  been  disposed  of,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  was  au  unfortunate  day  which  brought  me  to  preside  over  an 
already  ruined  institution.  My  charaeter,  to  me,  is  more  than  all  the 
world  iK'sidt's ;  and  I  have  to  regret  the  possibility  of  my  repntatiou  suf- 
fering for  till'  sins  of  others.  The  evils  whieh  have  lK>en  dooe  were  before 
the  7th  of  March  last  (the  period  of  my  appointment). 


The  ''pension  money"  referred  to  was  ijilO.OOO  that  Ewing  had  re- 
ceived to  pay  Indiana  pensioners,  who  had  not  been  paid.'**  Ewing  wad 
dismissed,  and  suit  against  him  ordered.  A  week  after  this  sad  plaint, 
the  directors  met  and  voted  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the  past  six 
months.  A  year  later  they  voted  another  of  twenty  per  eent.  The 
apparent  purpose  of  these  was  to  give  stockholders  credit  on  their  in- 
dabtsdaass  to  tha  Bank.  At  tha  meeting  in  June,  1821,' a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  stockhoklers  of  the  Steam  Mill,  and  .see  what 
could  be  done  eoneernin^  their  debt.  Judge  1'arke  told  tlieni  he  would 
surrender  all  of  his  property,  but  that  if  the  deitt  was  as  large  as  stated, 
full  payment  was  hopeless.  The  meeting  then  decided  to  wilid  up  the 
Bank,  and  thoae  stockholders  who  were  indebted  to  the  Bank  were  author- 
ized to  surrender  their  stoek.  and  reeeive  a  corresponding  credit  on  their 
indebtedness.  In  the  meantime,  the  State  had  ln>eome  involved.  It  had 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  and  deposited  State  bonds  as  security ;  and  had 
been  accepting  bills  of  the  Bank  with  which  to  pay  the  debt,  \l7hen 
payment  was  offered,  it  was  found  that  the  bonds  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  United  Statt-s  on  its  claim.  Whi'n  news  of  the  June  meeting 
reached  Governor  Jennings,  he  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  November  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  Legislature  passed  a  law 
directing  the  Covenior  to  appoint  an  agent  to  bring  .suit  to  determine 
whether  the  Itjink  had  violated  its  charter.  The  agent  brought  an  action 
of  quo  warranto,  charging  twelve  breaches  of  the  charter  in  the  informa- 
tion. The  jury  found  the  Bank  guilty  of  nine  of  these  violations;  and 
the  Court,  instead  of  appointing  a  reeeiver  to  wind  up  the  business,  for- 
feited the  charter,  and  ordered  all  the  property,  rights  of  action  and 
credits  ttimed  over  to  the  State.  The  Bank  took  a  writ  of  error  to  the 


-'•  The  correspomlenee  cnncprninK  the  liank  irt  in  Anipricau  State  PaptTs,  Finnin  c. 
ToL  3,  p.  737;  VoL  4,  p.  244;  and  VoL  5,  p.  104.  The  bwt  detiui«d  studjr  is  Esarey  'a 
State  BsaUag  la  Indlaaa,  Ind.  UuIt.  Btiidiei,  Yd.  10,  No.  8. 


Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

David  Brown. 
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Supreme  Court,  its  chief  contentioii  beinir  that  under  its  eharter  it  could 

not  be  di8solvp<l  until  it  had  paid  its  di  hrs.  The  Court  held  that  this 
provision  of  it.s  cliiirter  m*Tply  prevented  a  voluntary  dissoltif ion  with- 
out tirst  paying  tiic  debts,  and  did  not  interfere  with  a  dissolution  for 
eanae.  But  it  held  that  when  a  corporation  is  diflsolved,  it  expires  with- 
out heirs  or  successors ;  that  the  State  could  not  sieze  the  property ;  and 
that  all  debts  to  the  Bank  died  with  it.^'  Thus  decision,  which  was 
reached  at  the  November  term,  1823,  released  all  debtors  to  the  Bank 
from  fkrther  liability,  and  the  debtors  were  chietly  officials  and  stock- 
holdrn  of  the  Bank.  In  the  meantime  they  had  settled  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  by  turning  over  to  it  the  real  estate  of  the  Bank,  and  their  personal 
holdings;  so  that  the  main  loss  fell  on  the  note  liolders. 

There  was  one  debtor  who  desired  no  release.  Judge  Parke  fell  under 
oondemnattcm  with  the  others;  at  the  tune,  thou^  he  never  lost  the  esteem 
of  the  best  people  of  the  State.  lie  condemned  himself  more  severely 
than  others  condemned  him,  and  it  left  a  shadow  o\'er  a  life  that  knew 
mhny  sorrows.  He  had  two  children,  a  sou  and  a  daughter.  The 
dau^ter  married  Abram  Hite,  a  young  merehant  of  Louisville,  and  died 
young,  leaving  a  son,  who  came  to  live  with  his  grandparents.  Judge 
Parke's  son,  Harton,  was  a  promising  boy  who  was  prcfmring  for  college, 
at  the  Salem  Seminar^',  when,  in  1833,  the  great  epidemic  ot  cholera  took 
away  both  the  son  and  the  grnmdson.  Not  long  after  this  bereavement, 
a  young  man  came  to  Salem  to  attend  the  Seminary,  whom  Judge  Parke 
invited  to  live  in  his  lonely  home.  It  was  Harnabas  C.  Hobbs,  later 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction.  They  became  warm  friends  until 
the  Judge's  death  on  July  12,  1835.  Mr.  Hobba  left  the  fdlowii^  state- 
ment of  a  phase  of  his  friend's  life,  that  the-outside  world  did  not  know : 
"Judge  Parke  was  honest  and  generous  to  the  core.  Tie  scorned  all 
subterfuge,  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy.  While  at  Vincenaes  he  was  in- 
duced to  unite  his  fortunes  irith  two  othwr  in  the  ovganisatioa  and 
management  of  a  bank.  He,  of  couiae,  was  haay  with  professbnal  dutiea, 
and  left  the  management  of  the  bank  and  bis  own  fortune  to  the  other 
partners.  They  found  a  desirable  time  and  way  to  let  the  bank  break 
and  to  hide  its  resources,  leaving  Judge  Parke  to  attend  to  its  liabilities. 
These  reverses  made  him  bankrupt  for  lifo,  or  neariy  so.  All  who  knew 
him  knew  his  honesty  and  integrity,  and  admired  his  patience  and  resig- 
nation to  his  fate.  After  novernor  Harrison  left  Vincennes  .Judge  Parke 
moved  to  Salem,  in  \Va.shington  County,  a  place  at  that  time  more  central. 
He  took  an  inezpennve  house,  and  year  by  year  used  all  hia  savings  to 
cancel  his  bank  indebtedneas.  He  dosed  it  aU  out  a  short  time  before  he 
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died.  He  wa*  for  years  afflicted  with  tubemilar  roniiuniplion.  and  must 
have  ittruirfrlrd  with  much  infirmity  while  steadily  iHTforminf;  his  jiKlieial 
duties.  suffen-d  also  from  paralynis  of  his  right  si»ip.  so  that  he  could 
not  use  hid  rifrhl  hand  in  writini;.  lie  overcame  this  disadvantai^e  hy 
learning  to  write  with  his  left  huml.  whirh  he  us«d  with  eleganee  and 
dis|i8teh." 


I!  i\u:  OK  Ukn  ivmin  I'\hkk 
(This  h*tn«*»-  was  orijrinally  huilt  at  Vineenn<'««,  and  rcmove<|  in  seetions 

to  Sah-nt ' 

It  should  l>e  addnl  here  that  the  Farniers  &  Mechanics  Hank  of  Madi- 
son ha«l  a  ni«)re  creilitahle  fale  than  it'*  Vincenncs  twin.  When  the  rtntt 
onl«  r  was  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  (tovi-rnrnent  de|iosits.  in  l^li^. 
the  liank  withdrew  its  circulation,  which  was  U-inif  UHe<l  to  withdraw  the 
M|KTic  from  its  vaults.  In  I"*'-*©  the  <t4>posits  wen-  restore*!,  hut  the  hank 
was  em)>arras»«-d  hy  the  apparent  unfriendly  mana^-ment  of  the  Hank 
of  the  I'nitcd  Staffs,  and  tiiially  the  direi'tors  d'^eided  to  chtse  it.  which 
was  done  after  fully  meetinir  all  of  its  ohlifrations.    The  windin;^  up  wa« 


iiWoolk-n'i  Skrtrhr*.  |i.  tss. 
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done  gradually,  lo  m  not  to  dtetorb  bufaMM,  and  the  last  step  was  the 
•ale  of  ita  nneollected  aaaets  to  Milton  Stapp  and  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  later 
the  founder  of  the  great  banking  hoiisi-  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  At 
that  time  Lanier  was  a  lawyer  at  MadiHou,  and  Stapp  was  a  student  in 
hia  olllee,  though  hie  preeeptw  waa  not  mueh  older  than  himadf.  Janies 
F.  D.  Lanier  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  November  22,  1800,  a  descend- 
ant  of  Thomas  Lanier,  a  French  Huguenot,  His  f?randfather,  James 
Lanier,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  Wayne's  campaign 
againit  ^e  Indiana.  He  later  emigrated  to  Tenneeeee,  and  from  there 
to  Kentucky.  In  1807.  Alexander  Chalmers  Lanier,  father  of  J.  F.  D. 
Lanier,  removi'd  to  Ohio,  and  freed  his  slaves.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  attaining  the  rank  of  .Major;  and  in  1817,  removed  to  Madison, 
Indiana,  where  he  conducted  a  store  until  hia  death,  in  1820.  Jamea  F. 
D.  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Raton.  Ohio,  an 
academy  at  Newport,  Ky..  and  at  Madison.  wh<'re  he  had,  as  he  says, 
"for  a  year  and  a  lialf,  the  almost  inestimable  advantage  of  a  private 
school  taught  by  a  very  superior  person  from  the  Eaatem  Btate8'*~pre- 
aumably  Rev.  Wra.  Kohinson,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  who  located 
there  in  1R10.  and  comlucft'd  a  private  school,  in  addition  to  founding  the 
first  Sunday  school  and  the  first  Presbyterian  church.  In  1819  Lanier 
began  reading  lav  in  tlie  office  of  Gen.  Alexander  A.  Hedc,'  and  con- 
cluded hia  studies  at  Tranqrlvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1823.  He  was 
assistant  T'lerk  of  the  House  of  Reprpsciitntives  in  1S24,  and  at  eacli 
succeeding  session  until  1827,  when  he  was  made  Chief  Clerk.  His  pur- 
chase of  the  assets  of  the  Farmers  &  Meehaniea  Bank  waa  hia  flxst  re- 
eoided  financial  venture,  and  probably  started  him  on  the  career  in  which 
he  was  so  phenomenaUy  ancecssful,  and  of  so  great  aervice  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Nation., 


CHAPTER  VIII 

UNDEE  THE  FiaST  CONSTITUTION 

Mention  has  beoi  made  of  llie  dutrge  of  a  caucus  of  the  Jennings 
party  at  the  time  of  the  constitutional  convention  at  Corydon ;  and  as  an 
appHrent  fact  tlie  cntivejition  servrd  the  purpose  of  political  conventions 
for  both  parties.  Oliver  II.  Siuith,  who  was  in  position  to  know,  aays: 
"I  came  to  Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1817.  The  political  affairs  of  the 
State  were  then  in  tlie  hands  of  three  parties,  or  rather  one  party  with 
tliree  divisions — the  Xolilc,  Jennings  iiiid  Hendricks  divisions — which 
were  all  fully  repreaeuted  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution 
4rf  1816.  Qen.  Jtfnes  Noble  and  Jonathan  Jennings  were  delegates.  Jen- 
nings was  eleeted  President  and  William  Hendrieks  Secretary  of  the  con« 
vention.  It  was  evident  to  these  leaders  that  personal  political  eonflicts 
must  arise  In'tween  them  unless  the  proper  arrangements  were  made  to 
avoid  them.  It  was  then  agreed  between  them  to  aid  each  other  in  mak- 
ing Noble  United  States  Senator,  Jenninga  Qovemor,  and  Hendrieks 
Congressman.  •  •  •  There  were  three  judges  to  he  appointee!  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Each  subdivision  wa.s  entitled  to  one.  Gen.  Noble 
selected  Jesse  L.  Holnian,  living  on  the  beautiful  hights  of  the  Ohio 
river,  above  Aurora,  a  good  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  just  and  con- 
scientious  men  I  ever  knew.  Gov.  Jennings  selected  John  Johnson,  a  fine 
lawyer  and  an  excellent  man.  He  lived  Init  a  short  time,  and  after  his 
death,  in  the  winter  of  1822-3,  I  named  the  county  of  Johiusou  for  him 
in  the  legislature,  and  not  for  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  as  some  suppose. 
Gov.  Hendrieks  named  .laiiit  s  Scott,  of  Clark  County,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
one  of  the  purest  men  ni  the  State,  a  pood  scholar,  and  a  fine  lawyer. 
The  opinions  of  no  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court  up  to  the  present  day, 
are,  I  think,  entitled  to  stand  higher  with  the  profession  than  his.  A 
strong  common  sense  view  of  the  case  enabled  hiin  to  select  the  grain  of 
wheat  from  the  stack  of  straw,  ami  say,  hohiin^j  i1  up  to  the  parties 
without  disi'U.ssing  the  chaff,  'It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  grain  of 
wheat'."* 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  Judges  Holm m  nd  Scott 
both  served  for  two  full  terms  of  seven  years  each,  but  Judge  Johnson 

I  Eu-ly  ItuHana  Triab,  p.  84. 
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died  in  1817,  and  was  replaced  by  Jud(i:c  Isaac  Blackford,  who  remained 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  until  1853;  and  whose  fame  is  gre.iler  than  that  of 
any  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  one  of  the  most  uniipie  characters  that 
have  appeared  in  Indiana  history.  He  was  horn  at  Bound  Brook,  Somer- 
set County,  New  Jersey,  November  6,  1786,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
entered  Princeton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  after  the  regtilar 


(From  a  portrait.) 


four  years  course.  He  then  read  law  for  a  year  in  the  office  of  Col.  George 
McDonald,  later  with  Clahriel  Ford,  and  in  1810  was  atlniitted  to  practice. 
In  1812  he  came  West,  carrying:  letters  of  introduction  to  Judsie  Isaac 
Dunn,  of  Lawreiicelturg.  and  others.  He  stopped  for  a  time  at  Brook- 
ville,  and  then  located  at  Saletn.  At  the  ortranization  of  Washington 
County,  in  1813,  he  was  elected  Clerk  and  Recorder.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  he  n^igncd  on 
being  appointed  Circuit  Judge.    He  then  removed  to  Vincenncs,  and  in 
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1815  resigned  as  Judge  and  opened  a  law  office.  In  1816  he  w«a  elected 

to  the  Hi->it  State  legislature.    In  1819,  Col.  McDonald  also  located  at 

Viuceunes ;  and  on  Decemljer  25,  1819,  the  Sun  said : 

"The  world  was  sad,  the. garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed  till  woman  smiled. 

Married,— By  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Scott,  on  Thursday  evonine  last, 
the  Hon.  laaac  Blackford,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State,  to  Mise  Caroline  McDonald,  daughter  of  CoL  George  McDonald,  all 
of  thisplaee." 

They  had  one  son,  George,  the  mother  dying  at  his  birth,  tn  whom 
Judge  lilackford  was  tenderly  attached;  but  he  died  in  youth,  and  the 
father  was  never  the  same  afterward.  While  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  IndiaiiaiM)li.s,  he  occupied  lOOma  in  the  old  "Governor's  Man- 
sion," which  stood  in  the  Circle — now  Monument  Place — alone  with  his 
work  and  his  books,  for  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  took  the  best  Britisli 
magazines,  in  addition  to  other  reading.  His  repiitatioo  rests  ehidiy  on 
his  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  thirty -five  years  of  the  Court's  existence,  and  which 
have  always  held  high  standing  with  the  legal  profession.  He  was  very 
particular,  not  <mly  about  the  substance  of  the  Reports,  but  also  about 
spelling  and  punctuation,  and  numerous  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  his 
care  in  this  matter  On  one  occasion,  Samuel  Judah.  desiring  to  delay 
a  decision,  asked  IMackford  for  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  that  he 
knew  would  be  used  in  the  decision.  Blackford  gave  him  the  accepted 
form,  and  he  at  once  'dissented,  and  argued  for  another  spelling  until 
Blackford  became  uncertain,  and  jMit  in  two  days  looking  for  authorities, 
by  which  time  the  C'ourt  had  adjourned,  and  the  decision  went  over  to 
the  next  term.  In  1825,  Judge  Blackford  was  a  candidate  for  Qovemor, 
but  was  defested  by  James  Brown  Ray.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
defeated  for  Cnited  States  Senator  by  William  Ilcndrii-ks.  In  '\^").  on 
tht"  organization  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington,  he  wa-s  appointed 
a  Judge,  and  held  this  office  until  his  death,-  on  December  31,  1859.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Indianapolis,  and  interred  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 

But.  to  return  to  1817,  it  is  apparent  that  the  o{)position  faction  held 
a  caucus  also,  for  on  July  13,  G.  R.  C.  Sullivan,  a  brother-in-law  of  Elihu 
Stout,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  on  the  20th. 
in  an  article  in  the  Sun  supporting  Sullivan,  "Indiana"  said,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Corydon  :  "Mr.  A.  D.  Thorn  was  pitched  upon  by  a  party 
there,  who  pledged  themselves  to  support  him."  The  convention  had 
adjourned  on  June  29,  and  on  July  6  the  Sun  had  announced  that  it  was 
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''authorised"  to  annoiinee  Thorn  for  Congreas,  and  had  "heard"  tiiat 

Hendricks  was  a  candidate.  It  also  had  "understood"  that  Thomas 
Posey  and  Jonathan  Jenniii^  were  candidates  for  Governor.  Manifestly 
the  opposition  had  agreed  on  both  FuHey  and  Thorn,  and  the  membent  of 
that  party  wore  ao  fully  in  support  9t  thia  move  that  on  August  3d 
Sullivan  withdrew  in  favor  of  Than.  The  constitution  directed  Jen- 
nings, as  President,  to  call  an  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  August 
(August  5),  for  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Congressman,  members 
of  the  .Graeral  Aaaembly,  aherUb  and  ooroners,  and  thia  eall  waa  duly 
issued  on  June  29.  There  wan  no  delay,  and  no  oocsaion  for  any  with 
the  party  in  power.  Their  organization  was  complete,  and  the  dclc<,nitcs 
carried  all  necessary  information  to  their  several  counties.  The  time 
was  short,  but  there  was  little  to  be  considered.  The  oppaeitioo  ondmr- 
took  a  feeble  renionstraiiee  to  being  prematurely  ruahed  into  the  aspense 
of  a  state  ^ovcriiinciit,  but  this  was  not  popular  in  a  state  where  most  of 
the  people  were  speculating  in  lands,  and  wanted  "progress."  The  geu-* 
oral  sentiment  waa  expressed  in  a  toastf  at  the  Fourth  of  'July  dinner  at 
Fort  Harriaon :  "Indiana  another  star  upon  the  national  bamMr«  jnat 
ri.sing  into  importance — may  she  always  unite  simpliflily  of  manners  with 
virtuous  firmness  and  energetic  patriotism." 

Most  of  the  electioneering  in  tho«»e  days  was  by  personal  appeal  to 
the  voter.  There  were  no  parades,  and  few  q>eeehea.  Letters  were  nsed 
freely ;  and  it  was  quite  common  to  have  a  letter,  or  article,  published 
in  a  newspaper,  and  then  have  it  reproduced  in  a  hand-bill,  which  waa 
handed  about  or  mailed  to  the  voter.  In  the  electioneering  by  mail  the 
mamberB  of  Ckmgreaa  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  franking  prfvikge. 
and  they  used  it  as  mu<  h  tlicn  as  in  later  tiroes.  On  March  31,  1821. 
eomplaining  of  the  lack  of  mail  mattor.  f!ii>  Vincennes  Sentinel  said: 
"With  the  exception  of  the  land  law,  which  we  got  hold  of  by  accident, 
we  l^ve  little  of  interest  to  give  to  our  readrn.  This  dearth  of  news 
her^^  \Afl  part  owing  to  the  small  number  of  newspapers  received;  the 
C,is  d^^•ft*  vhich,  as  we  are  informed,  is  this:  The  members  of  Congress 
wh6u  littout  returning  to  their  homes,  have  a  fashion  of  bundling  up  the 
arthdea  they  have  eolleeted  at  Washington  such  as  dress  patterns,  bonneta 
and  retieules  for  their  wives  and  daughters;  quarto  bibles,  novels,  plays 
and  state  papers,  kegs  of  oysters,  lobsters.  Irish  potatoes  and  garden  seeds, 
franking  them  all  home  in  the  mails  at  Uncle  Sam 's  expense,  along  with 
their  unwashed  shirts,  cravats,  waiateoata  and  hreeehea."  The  editor 
eantiooaly  observes,  howevw,  that  this  olfense  does  not  come  from  the 
Indiana  memliers,  but  "there  are  packages  passinj;  through  the  state 
destined  for  other  states,  weighing  more  pounds  than  the  law  prescribes 
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onnees;  therelqr  tnrniog  the  mail  carriage  into  a  bagga^  waggon,  full  of 
pedlar's  packa  of  natwral  and  artifldal  «iiriiMiti«8." 

The  eleotion  passed  off  quietly,  Jennings  reoi  ivinjjr  5,211  voteK  to  3.934 
for  Posey,  the  total  beiuf,'  about  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  State. 
The  majority  for  Hendricks  was  still  larger;  but  the  greatest  majority 
mm  for  Christopher  Hanison,  for  Lienfenant  Qovemor,  as  to  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  caucus  action.  Harrison  received  6,570  votes, 
his  leading  opponent  bein^  John  Vawter,  a  Haptist  jireacher,  after- 
wards quite  prominent,  who  received  847  votes.  There  was  a  scattering 
vote  for  this  office  of  18  for  Abel  Finley,  14  for  John  Johnson,  13  for 
Davis  Floyd,  and  12  for  Amos  Lane.  The  General  Assembly  met  on 
Noveml)er  4,  with  ten  senators  and  twcnty-nino  representatives  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  constitution.  Six  of  the  senators  and  ten  of  the  representa- 
tives had  been  members  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  a  number 
of  stroiiff  itien  were  added,  among  them  William  Prince,  Joseph  Holman, 
Jnliii  Paul,  .James  Befj^js,  John  Conner,  Amos  Lane,  Williamson  Dunn, 
Jonathan  Lindley,  Isaac  Blackford,  and  HatlifT  Hoone.  Isaac  Blackford 
was  elected  Spedrer  of  the  Honse,  and  after  inaugurating  Govomor  Jen- 
nings and  Lieutenant  Governor  Harrison,  the  caucus  program  was  carried 
(lilt  without  H  liitch.  James  \ob1e  and  Waller  Taylor  were  elected 
senators,  and  Jesse  L.  Holman  and  James  Soott  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
CSonrt.  A  law  was  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  three  Circuit  Courts, 
and  the  judges  were  sdeeted  veiy  probably  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court — Benjamin  Parke  for  the  first  circuit.  David  Raymond  for  the 
second  and  John  Test  for  the  third.  On  November  6  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  chose  Robert  A.  New, 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  11  for  Alexander  Holton,  three  votes  scattering.  New 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Jothro  \ew,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Dela- 
ware, who  remf)vpd  to  North  Caroline,  and.  in  1794  to  Keiitneky,  where 
he  located  in  Owen  County,  near  New  Liberty,  some  tifteen  miles  from  the 
Ohio  riv«!>.  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  who  preferred^free 
soil  to  slave  territory,  and  began  moving  to  Indiaitfu  Bobert  ^j^^  a 
captain  in  the  Indiana  militia  in  1S14,  and  in  1815  was  made  "aid-de- 
camp to  his  excellency"  Gov.  Posey,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the 
spring  of  1816,  he  was  made  aasoeiate  judge  for  Clark  County.  His 
brother  John  Bowman  New  located  at  Madison  in  1815.  He  became  a 
notei]  Canipbellite  preacher.  a!id  was  the  father  of  John  C.  New,  Consul 
General  to  London  j  and  the  grandfather  of  Senator  Harry  S.  New.  A 
thJrd  son  of  Jethro,  Hickman  New,  fathw  of  Judge  Jeptha  D.  New, 
located  near  Vernon,  in  Jennings  County;  and  in  1821  Jethro  New,  with 
the  rest  of  liis  family,  removed  to  the  same  place.  Rol^ert  A.  New  had 
a  very  good  education,  and  in  March,  1819,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
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joined  with  R.  W.  Nelson,  editor  of  the  loeal  paper,  in  eondneting 

Corydon  Seminary,  '"in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  langiiau'.  ^  iu  l  the 
Mathoiiiatics  will  bo  taught  at  the  usual  j)rifes  per  qnartcr.  The  English 
Grammar  will  be  taught  for  $8  per  quarter,  lieading,  writing  and 
arithmetie  at  |6  per  quarter."  Jethro  New  was  a  "Primitive  Baptist" 
of  the  striet  aehod,  and  his  children  were  brought  up  in  that  faith. 
There  were  soiiio  aspirants  in  the  (iciicral  Assembly  for  tlio  dthor  State 
offieea,  but  after  consideration,  the  House  decided  that  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  e(nMtitntion  to  flleet  a  member  to  the  odBee  of  circuit  judge, 
or  auditor  or  secretary  of  state.  Aoeordin^y  they  proeeeded  to  election, 
and  ehosp  Daniel  C.  Lane  Treasurer — ^of  wliom  more  hen  afti  r.  They 
aliio  elected  William  H.  Lilly  Auditor.  He  was  a  practising  physician, 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  his  pntfeasion,  leaving  the  auditing  to  a 
competent  deputy.  Moareover,  his  family  lived  in  Kratadty,  and  after 
the  capital  was  moved  to  Indianapolis,  on  May  9,  1826,  the  Inilianajjolis 
Gazette  published  an  article  inquiring  whether  the  State  had  an  Auditor 
and  suggesting  that  as  Mr.  Lilly  had  "his  family,  property,  etc.,  in  Ken- 
tnehy  always,  and  is  oaily  ahsent  one-third  of  the  year  in  the  sister  state 
of  Indiana"  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  within  the  constitutional 
re<iuirement  of  residence  within  the  State.  This  appears  to  have  afTe<-ted 
the  Auditor,  for  seven  weeks  later  it  was  announced  that  he  had  formed 
a  partnmhip  inth  Dr.  Galen  Jones,  a  recent  arrival  at  the  eaplM,  and 
that  their  offiee  was  in  "the  Small  frame  building  on  Washington  Street, 
near  Mr.  Ilendersun's  Tavern."'  Both  members  of  the  firm  beeame 
intemperate,  and  Dr.  Lilly  died  in  1829. 

There  was  another  election  that  caused  some  reflection.  On  November 
5,  1816,  Amoa  Lane  moved  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  electing  electors  to  east  the  vote  of  the  State  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  ihe  United  States.  On  the  11th  the  committee  report  that 
it  was  expedient,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4.  On  the  14th  Jesse 
L.  Holman,  Joseph  Bartholomew  and  Thomas  H.  Blake  w  ere  chosen  for 
this  duty.  The  people  had  not  voted  on  the  presidency,  either  in  Indiana 
or  elsewhere,  it  being  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  legislature  to  choose 
the  eleetots,  and  the  people  to  do  their  presidential  voting  in  llieir 
choice  of  legidators.  But  Indiana  had  not  yet  been  admitted  aa  a  state 
of  the  T'nioti :  and  when  the  subject  came  up  in  Congress  there  wvrc  fjrave 
doubts  whetlier  Indiana  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  On  December  2,  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  the  Indiana  senators  and  representative  presented 
their  credentials.  Vr,  Hendrieha  was  at  once  seated ;  but  the  credentials 
of  the  senators  were  referred  to  a  oommittee,  whidi  was  also  charged  with 
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the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  "any,  and  if  any,  what  LegidatiTe  mees* 
urcs  may  be  necessary  for  admitting  the  State  of  Indiana  into  the 
Union."  On  the  6th  the  committee  reported  a  joint  resolution  for  the 
admission  of  the  State,  which  was  adopted.  On  the  8tb  this  resolution 
eame  up  in  the  House,  where  some  members  pronounced  admission  a  mere 
formalitj,  but  othm,  eapeeially  Mr.  Tejrlor  of  New  Toik,  thought  that 
"so  solemn  an  act  a.s  pronouncing  on  the  charaetcr  and  republican  prin- 
ciples of  a  State  eon.stitution  ought  to  be  more  deliberately  considered 
than  was  proposed."  Accordingly  the  resolution  went  over  to  the  9th, 
when  it  was  aidopted.  It  was  approved  hy  the  President  on  the  11th  end 
the  admission  of  the  State  therefore  dates  from  that  day.  The  aenaton 
were  sworn  in  and  took  their  scats  on  the  12th. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  was  taken  up  by  the  joint  session 
ot  tiie  Smte  and  Hooie  on  Fehmary  12,  1817.  'When  Indiana  was 
readied  Taylor,  of  Xew  York,  objected  to  counting  the  vote  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  nothing  was  in  order  at  the 
joint,  session  but  counting  the  votes,  notwithstanding  protests  that  this 
neeessazjly  induded  deciding  what  votee  eonld  be  eonnted.  The  Senate 
then  withdrew,  and  the  House  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question.  Most  of 
the  members  appeared  to  think  it  "was  too  late  to  question  the  right  of  the 
State  to  vote  after  its  admission ;  and  the  debate  was  closed  by  the  maiden 
qpeeeh  of  Mr.  Hendrieka,  who  took  a  podtion  tiiat  aeana  rather  radieal 
at  this  day.  He  held  to  the  view  later  announced  by  Dwdd  Webster, 
that  the  articles  of  compact  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  were  superior  to 
any  constitution,  and  said:  "The  only  question  for  Congress  to  decide 
was  iriiether  the  State  had  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  act  of  the 
last  leiiioii  whether  tfie  eonitilation  adopted  was  vepabliean  or  not— 
nothing  more.  Suppose,  indeed,  that  the  State  had  adopted  no  constitu- 
tion at  all ;  had  chosen  to  live  under  their  laws  alone,  and  had  not  thrown 
their  State  government  into  the  form  of  a  constitution,  would  the  State 
have  been  fhevefore  deprived  of  her  rank  in  the  Uniont  The  Ordinanoe 
of  "87  had  guaranteed  a  State  government  when  they  had  reached  a 
certain  population,  and  Congress  could  require  of  them  no  more  than  had 
been  done."  He  insisted  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  a  Congressman 
before  the  resolution  admitting  the  State  had  been  adopted,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  electors  to  vote  was  as  dear  as  his  right.'  The  House 
decided  that  Indiana  had  the  right  to  join  in  the  election,  by  a  vote 
that  wa.s  so  nearly  unanimous  that  no  division  was  asked.  The  Senate  had 
also  gone  into  the  disensnon,  but  before  it  readied  any  coodnsion, 
notification  eame  that  the  Heme  wae  ready  to  go  on  with  the  count 
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And  so  Indiana's  first  vote  was  reoorded  for  James  Monroe  iat  a  seemd 
term.  It  did  not  make  any  material  difflerenee,  for  his  vote  was  188  to 

84  for  Rufus  King. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1816-7,  Qovemor  Jt-iniiii^^s  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  sbvery,  which  was  the  chief  disturbing  factor  in 
Indiana  for  years  to  eome,  in  these  words:  "I  recmnmend  to  your  eon- 
sidcration  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law,  to  prevent  more  pflPoctimlly 
any  unlawful  attempts  to  seize  and  carry  into  lx)ndage  persons  of  color 
legally  entitled  to  their  freedom ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  us  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  prevent  those  who  rightfuUy  owe  serviee  to  Hbe  eitisens  of 
any  other  State  or  territory,  from  seeking,  within  the  limits  of  this 
State,  a  refuge  from  tho  possession  of  their  lawful  owners.  Such  a 
measure  will  tend  to  secure  those  who  are  free  from  any  unlawful 
attempts  to  endava  them,  and  aeenre  the  rights  of  the  eitisens  of  the  other 
States  and  territories  as  far  as  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected."  The 
l»^l5risliitMn'  niuiprstood  the  neces.sity  for  snoh  legislation;  and  adopted  a 
law  against  maii-stealing,  an  offense  which  consisted  of  attempting  to 
remove  anyone  from  the  State  except  as  provided  by  this  law.  Anyone 
filaiming  a  right  to  the  serviee  <^  another  was  required  to  bring  him  before 
a  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  for  a  hearing  of  both  parties;  and  if  the 
judge  thought  the  claim  well  founded,  he  could  bind  the  person  claimed 
over  to  the  next  term  of  the  Gireoit  Cvmtf  where  he  was  to  have  a  jury 
trial  of  his  right  to  freedom.  If  he  could  not  give  bail,  he  most  go  to  jail 
until  the  trial.  The  claimant  whs  to  pay  tho  costs,  in  any*pvi>nt.  Viola- 
tion of  these  provisions  was  punishable  by  tine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $1,000.  By  the  same  law,  hwfaoring  escaping  slaves,  or  en- 
couraging slaves  to  desert  their  maaters,  was  msde  punishable  by  fine 
of  not  over  $r)00:  and  giving  a  slave  a  false  certificate  of  emancipatioil 
was  made  punishable  by  fine  of  not  over  $1,000.* 

At  this  period  the  chief  ofltenae  was  the  kidnaping  of  free  negroes. 
The  popnli^on  of  Indiana  waa  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  Ohio  river,  and  Kentucky  extended  to  low  water  mark  on  the 
Indiana  shore.  FVom  the  earliest  times  of  American  occupation  the  river 
had  been  infested  by  outlaws  who  preyed  on  their  fellow-men.  For  illus- 
tration, Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  who  waa  thorooghly  familiar  with  rough 
life  on  the  frontier,  gives  this  picture  of  social  conditions  at  Red  Bank 
(now  Henderson.  Ky.).  in  1794:  "This  place  is  a  refnpf,  not  for  th" 
oppressed,  but  for  all  the  horse  thieves,  rogues  and  outlaws  that  have 
been  able  to  effect  their  escape  from  justice  in  the  neighboring  states. 
Neither  law  nor  gospd  has  been  able  to  reach  them  here  as  yet.  A  com- 
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munon  of  tlie  peace  had  been  sent  by  Kentucky  to  one  Mason ;  and  an 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  aonthwest  territory  (Tennewee)  to  intro- 
duce a  law,  as  it  w  as  uriknown  as  yet  to  which  it  belongfed ;  but  the 
inhabitants  drove  the  persons  away  and  insisted  on  doiiifr  without.  I 
enquired  how  they  managed  to  uiarry,  and  was  told  that  the  parties 
agreed  to  take  eaeh  other  for  husband  and  wife  before  their  Mends.  I 
was  shown  two  cabins,  with  aljout  the  width  of  a  street  between  them, 
where  two  men  a  short  time  had  exehan|?ed  wivi«<.  An  infair  was 
given  today  by  Mason,  to  a  fellow  named  Kuykcndall,  who  had  run  away 
fnm  Carolina  on  aeeount  of  crimes,  and  had  run  off  with  ICaaon's 
daughter  to  Diamond  island  station,  a  few  days  ago.  The  father  had 
forbid  him  his  house  and  had  threatened  to  take  his  life,  but  had  become 
reconciled,  and  had  sent  for  him  to  come  home.  The  parents  and 
friends  were  highly  diverted  at  the  recital  of  the  young  couple's  in- 
genuity in  the  courtship,  and  laughed  heartily  when  tlic  woman  told  it. 
She  said  she  had  eome  down  stairs  after  all  the  family  had  retired, 
having  her  petticoat  around  her  shoulders,  and  returned  with  him 
through  her  parents'  room,  with  the  petticoat  around  them  both  and  in 
the  morning  she  brought  him  down  in  the  same  manner  before  daylight. 
This  Kuykcndall.  I  was  told,  always  parried  in  his  waistcoat  y)ockets 
'devil's  claws,'  instruments,  or  rather  weapons,  that  he  could  slip  his 
-fingers  in,  and  with  which  he  could  take  off  the  whole  aide  of  a  man'a 
faee  at  one  daw.  We  left  them  holding  their  frolie.  I  afterwards  heard 
that  Kuykcndall  was  killed  by  some  of  the  party  at  the  close  of  the  hall. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  Mason  and  his  sons,  with  some  others,  formed  a 
party  and  waylaid  the  roads  between  Natchez  and  Tennessee,  aud  com- 
mitted many  daring  rohberies  and  murders. "  * 

Such  lawlessness  reached  its  culmination  in  the  gang  of  that  talented 
pirate,  John  Murrell,  whose  business  motto  was,  "Nevor  rob  a  man 
unless  you  arc  willing  to  kill  him."  To  thui  element  a  free  negro  ranked 
very  much  as  a  stray  horse.  One  of  Hurrell's  fiivorite  ocenpations  was 
inducing  a  negro  to  run  away  from  his  master,  under  pretense  of  guid- 
ing him  to  freedom,  and  then  s«'llinp  him  to  some  other  slave  owner.  At 
times  he  would  arrange  thLs  with  the  negro,  it  being  understood  tliat  he 
would  run  away  from  his  new  owner,  and  seek  fresh  fields  with  Murrell, 
hut  he  always  landed  in  slavery.  In  early  Indiana  kidnaping  was  as 
easy  as  it  was  profitable  and  tlicrc  was  probaltly  not  a  river  county  of  the 
State  tliat  did  not  have  its  victims.  Usually  they  simply  disappeared; 
.batoeeadonalty  trace  of  them  was  found  later.  When  it  was  certain  that 
slavery  was  going  to  be  abolished  by  the  eonatitution  of  Indiana,  the 
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diaappeannoe  of  daves  and  indentured  negroes  inereaeed.  A  negro 

woinati  held  hy  Jolin  Warrick,  near  Oweusville,  disappeared  in  this  way 
just  before  the  constitution  of  1S16  was  adoptiKi,  and  later  turned  up  in 
Kentucky,  where  through  the  intervention  of  friends  she  was  released  bv 
a  ooort,  on  aeooont  of  her  reaideneo  in  Indiana,  under  the  Ordinance 
of  1787.  Three  slaves  of  John  Decker  had  a  similar  experience,  being 
kidnaped  from  Gibson  County,  and  later  }ye'm\f  rt'lcascd  by  a  Mississippi 
court,*  At  that  time  the  prejudice  of  southern  courts  lu  favor  of  slavcrj-, 
was  offiwt  by  the  policy  of  preventing  emigration  to  free  atatei^  aa  well 
as  by  a  natural  sense  of  justice  that  had  not  yot  booome  blunted.  In 
1821,  William  Forster  wrott'  from  Viticennes:  "T  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  many  slaves  in  the  town — I  suppose  mostly  such  as  were  held  under 
the  territorial  government ;  but  the  State  Legislature  had  made  provision 
for  their  freedom.  We  hear  sad  Stories  of  kidnaping.  I  wish  oome  active 
benevolent  people  could  induce  ever>'  person  of  colour  tn  remove  away 
tnm  the  river,  as  it  gives  wicked,  unprincipled  wretches  the  opportunity 
to  get  them  into  a  boat>  and  carry  them  off  to  Orleans  m  Missouri,  whwe 
they  still  fetch  a  high  price.  I  have  been  pleading  hard  with  a  black  man 
an<l  bis  wife  to  pet  off  for  some  settlement  of  Friends,  with  their  fivp 
children ;  and  I  hope  they  will  go.  1  hardly  know  anything  that  would 
make  me  more  desperate  than  to  be  in  the  way  of  this  abominable  system 
of  Iddnaping;  I  cannot  say,  when  once  set  on  to  rescue  a  poor  ereature, 
where  T  would  stop.  It  is  most  shocking  to  tbiuk  that  they  will  In^tray 
one  another,  and  sometimes  the  black  women  are  the  deepest  in  the.se 
schemes.  A  poor  man  told  us  that  he  never  went  to  bed  without  having 
his  arms  in  readiness  tw  defence"  ^ 

There  whs  nothintr  unfair  in  the  Indiana  law,  but  the  Kcutuekians 
.seemixl  to  repard  it  as  a  grievance.  On  .luly  14.  1818,  N'iles  R^'gister  con- 
tained this  item:  "Three  Kentuekians,  armed,  on  the  5th  iust.  (June) 
knocked  down  a  negro  woman  in  the  street  at  Corydon,  Indiana,  and 
carried  her  off.  threatening  death  (  •  any  persons  that  should  interfere 
f>ucb  iiifractiojis  of  the  law  cannot  he  suffered,  and  if  not  cbe<'ked,  will 
produc*  very  unpleasant  collisions  among  our  western  brethren."  For 
obvious  reasons,  Indiana  people  were  not  in  a  very  conciliatory  frame  of 
mind  when,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Gov.  Jennings  pre- 
sente<l  a  letter  from  (iov.  Slaujirhter  of  Kentucky,  written  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  the  legi-slature  of  Kentucky,  "concerning  the  difficulty 
said  to  be  experienced  by  our  citizens  in  reclaiming  their  slaves,  who 
escape  into  your  state."  The  letter  was  courteous  in  form,  but  it  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  writer  liad  not  received  a  statement  of  the  cases 

«  Cock  rum 's  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Tml.,  pp.  .'572-.1. 
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on  which  the  complaint  was  based,  aud  stated  that  he  did  iu>t  kuow 
whether  the  difflenlty  eompUined  of  wa«  due  to  a  laek  of  energy  on  the 

part  of  Indiana  officials  or  to  the  prejudice  against  slavery.  Thie  part 
of  the  Governor's  messjisrc  went  to  a  committee  that  reported  its  opinion 
that  the  Governor  auU  Legislature  Kentucky  had  been  intlueuced  ' "  by 
the  improper  repreaentations  of  indiTidnala  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  attempts  to  carr>'  away  those  whom  they  claimed  as  slave«<,  from 
this  state,  without  complying  with  the  preliminary  steps  required  by  law; 
together  with  the  groundiet>8  assertions  of  unprincipled  individuals,  who 
have  attempted  in  many  instaneea,  to  aeise  and  earry  away  people  of 
color,  who  were  free,  and  as  much  entitited  to  the  proteetion  of  the  laws  as 
any  citizen  of  Indiana."  Purthermor*',  if  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 
would  specify  his  cases,  they  would  be  found  to  be  of  one  of  these  two 
clanea.  They  resented  the  intimations  of  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
Indiana  officials,  and  of  a  prejadice  against  slavery.  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  enormities  of  slavery,  but  there  was  "but 
one  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  people  of  color  migrating,  in  any  circum- 
•tance,  to  the  State.  It  ia  believed,  if  not  restricted,  it  would  in  time  he- 
eome  of  not  much  less  magnitude  than  slavciy  itsdl"  But  while 
colored  citizens  were  not  desired,  they  owed  it  to  the  dipnity  of  the  State 
''to  defend  them  against  the  grHsp  of  miscreants,  who  have,  in  repeated 
instances,  attempted  to  carry  them  away  from  our  shores  into  perpetual 
slavery/'*  No  aetion  waa  taken  on  tiie  line  of  this  report,  probaUy 
because  the  members  eame  tn  the  ectnelnsion  that  it  wa.s  a  hardship  to 
make  the  claimants  wait  until  the  next  session  of  the  court  for  a  trial. 

An  act  was  passed,  approved  Jan.  2,  1819,  providing  that  when  an 
alleged  dave  was  held  for  trial  hy  a  jnatice,  the  judges  of  the  Givenit 
Coart  ahonld  hold  a  special  session,  at  which  the  question  should  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  It  also  added  to  the  punishment  for  man-stealing  a  public 
whipping  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  lashes.  This 
concession  did  not  satisfy  the  Kentuekians,  and  there  was  continued 
eninplaint  tm  several  years.  Meanwhile  Indiana  was  stiffenin^r  up  on 
the  slaver>-  question.  Kven  Vincennes  was  invaded  by  the  anti-slavery 
element.  In  1817  a  number  of  Canadians  who  had  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  eame  to  the  state  to  claim  the  bounty  lands  which  Congress 
had  appropriated  for  them  in  Indiana.  Among  them  was  Major  Harkle, 
who  located  near  Terre  TTaute,  and  built  a  celebrated  old  mill,  and  John 
Willson  Osborn,  who  went  to  Vincennes.  Osbom  was  a  grandson  of 
Col.  John  Willson,  a  British  ofBeer,  stationed  in  New  Toric,  who  went 
to  Canada  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  His  father  was  Gapt. 
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Samuel  Osborii  of  the  British  navy.  Although  his  people  were  wealthy, 
younjf  Osborn  learned  the  printing  trade  in  the  office  of  th«'  I'pper  Cana- 
dian Guardian  and  Freeman's  Journal,  which  was  conducted  by  Joseph 
Willock,  Member  of  Parliament  froni  the  Niagara  district,  who  was 
decidedly  pro-American  in  his  views,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  Ameri- 
can service,  near  Fort  Erie.   In  this  employment  Osborn  took  on  Ameri- 


JoHN  W.  Osborn 


can  ideas,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  went  across  Lake 
Krie  and  joined Xr'apt.  Mahar's  company  of  "Irish  Greens,"  for  which 
he  was  difvinherited  hy  his  grandfather.  This  did  not  worry  Osborn, 
who,  whfn  he  got  through  soldiering,  went  into  the  newspaper  business 
at  Homer,  N.  Y..  for  a  time,  and  then  started  the  CortlaJid  Republican, 
at  Cortlandville.  While  here  he  married  Rul>y  Bishop.  He  arrived  m 
Vincennes  in  June.  1817,  and  at  once  found  employment  in  the  officrt 
fif  the  Western  Sun,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Ix-came  a  partner,  and  edi- 
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tor  of  tlie  paper.  This  lasted  but  a  few  numths  as  Oabom  had  very 

pronounced  anti-slavery  vieWSi  vrilidi  did  not  hinge  with  those  of  Elihil 
Stout,  the  proprietor  of  the  paper;  and  so  they  "dissolved"  and  Osborn 
went  to  farming. 

In  1819  Osborn  was  joined  at  Vincennes  by  his  brother-in-law,  Anuoy 

Kinney,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  had  read  law  at  Cortlandville,  in  the 
oftice  of  Samuel  Nelson,  later  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the 
United  States.  Both  Osborn  and  Kinney  were  satisfied  that  the  slavery 
ezistinK  in  Indiana  waa  illegal,  and  they  onited  to  make  a  test  case  wiUi 
two  lawyers.  Col.  George  McDonald,  of  New  Jersey,  the  preceptor  and 
fatlier-iti-law  of  Judfrc  Isaac  Hlackford,  who  entered  the  practice  at 
Vincennes  in  1819;  and  Moses  Tabbs,  a  son-in-law  of  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  IndependencQ,  who  was 
adoutted  to  the  bar  at  Vineennes  in  1818.  The  test  was  made  by  an 
action  of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  a  mulatto  woman  named  PoUy, 
held  as  a  slave  by  Col.  Hyacinthe  Lasselle,  the  principal  tavern  keeper 
of  Vincennes.  Lasselle  was  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  French  in 
Indiana.  His  father,  James  Lasselle,  was  an  Indian  trader  at  Ei-ld-on-ga 
(the  Indian  village  at  the  site  of  Port -Wayne)  until  the  attack  on  that 
place  by  LaBalme:  and  Hyacinthe  was  born  there  in  1777.  He  entered 
the  fur  trade  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  Detroit,  remuvuig  to  Fort  Wayne 
after  Wayne's  vietoiy,  and  then  to  the  Wabash,  where  he  traded  until 
1804.  In  that  year  be  loeated  at  Vincennes,  and  the  next  year  married 
Julie  Frances  Busseron,  daughter  of  Major  Francis  Busseron,  who 
gave  notable  aid  to  Qcn.  Qeorgc  Rogers  Clark.  The  .suit  was  of  a  friendly 
charaeter,  the  defense  being  condoeted  by  Judge  Jacob  Gall,  later  a 
rejiresentative  in  Congress.  The  Case  presented  the ■  question  of  the 
old  French  slavery,  Polly  heinir  t^e  (Tnushter  of  a  negro  woman  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Jjbdian.H  in  the  Kevolutiqnary  period.  The  Circuit 
Court  held  her  t^J^  slave,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  had^the  power  to  abolish  slavery,  without  regard  to  the  Vir- 
>riiiia  Deed  (tf  rcssion.  and  that  "the  framers  of  our  constitution  intended 
a  total  and  entire  prohibition  of  slaverj'  in  this  state."* 

Thia  decision  was  made  in  July,  1820,  and  it  created  some  resentment 
among  the  slave-holders,  who  threatened  v«igeanee  on  Osborn  and  Kin- 
ney, but  those  gentlemen  manifested  a  ri  ;iiiin(>ss  to  me*»t  any  one  hunt- 
ing' for  tiouble.  and  no  casualties  resulted.  For  some  timP  a  news- 
paper had  bccu  edited  at  Vincennes,  by  Nathan  Blackman  which  was 
not  exactly  anti-slavery,  but  was  in  opposition  to  the  Sun.  Blackman 
died  on  Deeembor  19, 1881,  and  when  his  estate  was  disposed  o^  Kinney 
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bonght  the  printing  office,  and,  on  Deeember  14,  1822,  began  the  pnbli- 

cation  of  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Journal,  witii  Oabom  as  edi- 
tor.   This  was  as  fully  anti-slavery  as  any  of  the  papers  of  the  perio<i,* 
and  for  that  reason  was  not  popular  at  Viucennes,  so  after  months, 
Oaborn  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Tene  Hante,  and  on  July  21, 1823, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Western  Begister  and  Terre  Haute  Adver- ' 
tiser.    His  papers  at  both  places  were  ably  conducted,  and  had  larpe 
influence  in  crystallizing  the  growing  sentiment  against  slavery,  which 
was  stimulated  bgr  the  lawless  sets  of  the  Kentucky  roughs  and  their 
Indiana  allies.    At  the  legislative  session  of  1820,  impeachments  pnn 
ceedings  were  instituted  against  Jacob  Brookhart,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Clark  County,  charging  that  he  did  "wilfully  and  corruptly  aid, 
ftbet  and  asstot  in  onlawftatly  arresting,  imprisoning  and  mnning  out 
of  the  state  one  Isaac  Crosby,  a  man  of  color."  The  trial  was' set  for 
Decemlier   21,   but   Rrookhart   resipiicd,   and   the   proceedings  were 
dropped.'**   On  Februarj-  8,  1821,  there  was  a  riot  at  New  Albany  over 
an  attempt  to  kidnap  a  negro  named  Moses,  who  was  brought  there  by 
a  Kentuekian  named  Case.  Aftw  he  had  lived  at  New  Albany  for  a 
year,  and  it  was  commonly  understood  that  he  was  free  on  that  account, 
he  was  seized  on  an  execution  against  Case.   The  hearing  In'fore  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  was  aet  for  February  8;  the  claimant's  agent  appeared 
at  the  trial  aecompanied  by  "forty-three  aUe  bodied  men."  Only 
nine  of  these  were  sworn  as  witnesses,  and  the  talk  and  manner  of 
the  delegation  were  so  threatening  that  the  sheriff  called  out  the  militia, 
twenty  of  whom,  under  Col.  Charles  Paxson,  paraded  near  the  court. 
The  eonrt  released  Moses,  and  the  Kentaekians  seized  him,  and  nnder^ 
took  to  earrj'  him  off,  which  was  promptly  resisted  by  bystanders. 
Thereupon,  "Judge  Woodruff  stood  forth  and  with  a  loud  voice  cniti- 
mauded  the  peace,  no  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  he  was  knoi-ke<l 
flat  on  the  ground  by  a  person  from  the  other  side  of  the  river."  When 
thia  occurred  the  militia  charged  the  Kentuckians.  and  "several  of 
them  were  kno<ke<I  down  with  muskets  and  others  pri('ke<l  with  the 
bayonets,  and  some  badly  wounded."    The  result  of  the  affair  was 
that  Motes  remained  on  free  soil,  and  the  diseomflted  kidnapers  re> 
turned  to  their  old  Eentneky  home.'* 

There  were  otlier  eases  of  kidnaping  in  Indiana, but  these  will  suffice 
to  present  tlie  local  background  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  brought 
slavery  to  the  front  in  national  politics,  or  rather  the  admission  of 

10  House  Journal,  1820-1,  pi>.  93,  118,  155. 
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Minonri,  which  is  aometimea  called  "the  aeetnid  Miaaonri  Compromise/' 

The  Missouri  enabling  act  provoked  little  antaeoniam,  but  when  Mia» 
ftouri  offered  a  oonRtitution  that  prohibited  flip  rmaTUMpatinn  of  slaves, 
and  the  intruduetiun  of  free  negroes  to  the  state,  there  was  widespread 
remonstrance.  Gradual  emancipation  waa  one  of  the  iiiiqiieation*Ue 
Jefferaonian  doctrines,  and  the  national  constitution  dearly  prohibited 
any  stat-e  from  denying  rights  to  citizens  of  other  states  that  were 
exercised  by  its  own  citizens.  Missouri  refused  to  reeeiie,  and  the  mat- 
ter  was  eompromiaed  an  act  of  Congreaa  admitting  the  state,  but 
(m  the  "fundamental  condition*'  that  ita  le^atnre  sbonid  promise 
never  to  pass  a  law  exelndinj?  negroes.  The  Missouri  legislature  then 
passed  a  "solemn  act,"  promising  not  to  pass  such  a  law,  whieh  was  of 
course  not  valid,  as  it  waa  in  direct  eooiflict  with  the  .constitutiou  from 
whidi  the  legialatnre  derived  ito  eMkHkaw,  but  Miaaoori  waa  in.  Con- 
gressman Hendricks  and  Senator  Noble  voted  against  the  admissioili 
and  Senator  Taylor  voted  for  if.  Ttio  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  December  20,  1820,  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  HisBonri  conatitatioii,  and  directing  the  Indiana  aenatora  and 
representatives  to  urge  the  calling  of  another  Missouri  convention,  and 
give  the  people  of  the  state  an  opportunity  to  adopt  a  constitution  with- 
out these  obnoxious  provisions;  and  similar  action  was  taken  in  other 
northern  states.  The  resolution  paaaed  the  Houae  bgr  a  vote  of  22  to  5, 
but  it  was  not  paaaed  by  the  Senate.  It  did  not  mention  any  namea, 
but  of  course  condemned  Taylor  by  implication. 

The  Missouri  people  denounced  these  objections  as  hypocritical,  and 
with  apparent  cause.  Indiana  did  not  want  free  negroes.  The  report 
on  Go?cmcHr  Slaughter's  letter,  quoted  above,  declared  that  there  was 
"but  one  sentiment"  in  Indiana,  and  that  was  against  the  imniiprn- 
tion  of  negroes,  slave  or  free.  In  1816  M.  E.  Sumner,  of  Tennessee,  had 
asked  legislative  permiaaion  to  aettle  in  Indiana  forty  alavcs  that  lie 
proposed  to  emancipate,  promising  to  provide  for  them  so  that  tiiey 
would  not  beeonie  public  cliarges.  Representati\  e  H(M)ne  moved  that  the 
petition  be  thrown  under  the  table,  but  it  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  John  Dumont  was  chairman,  and  he  reported  in  anbetanee,  "It 
would  be  impolitic  to  aanction  by  any  speeial  aet  of  tiie  general  aaaem- 
bly.  the  admiaaion  of  emancipated  Africans  into  this  state:  the  reasons 
are  tliat  the  negroes  being  a  di.stinct  species;  insuperable  objections  exist 
to  th^'ir  participation  in  the  rights  of  suffrage,  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment or  alliance  by  marriage,  and  that  in  conaequenee,  they  could 
never  feel  themselves  completely  free."  The  report  further  auggests 
"the  probability  of  intestine  war  at  a  future  period/'  and  urges  that 
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CoagNM  rfunild  tab  Mtion  for  foreign  ooloniaali0tt.i*  There  was  some 
diaeuMion  «f  the  report,  but  no  dissent  aa  to  the  aentimenta;  and  finally, 

as  no  agreement  could  he  reached,  the  matter  was  dropped,  Tii  reality 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  action,  for  Mr.  Sumner  could  have  brought 
aa  many  negroes  into  Indiana  aa  he  liked  without  any  tagialattve  permia- 
mm.  The  cnly  restriction  of  the  constitution  was  that  they  could  not 
vote,  nor  serve  in  the  militia.  And  wbilo  the  objection  to  nepro  immigra- 
tion was  almost  as  pronounced  in  Indiana  as  in  Missouri,  there  was  noth- 
ing hypocritieal  about  Indiana's  objectioi  to  Miaaouri's  eonatitntion. 
The  point  waa  that  if  Misaonri  could  exclude  the  undesirable  cla.<%d,  it 
would  force  them  into  other  statt-s  which  wanti'd  them  as  little  as  Mis- 
souri. Moreover,  the  states  that  tolerated  slavery  were  the  responsible  . 
aonree  of  the  free  negroes,  and,  in  fairness,  ought  to  keep  at  leaat  thdr 
ahare  of  them.  Missouri  kept  faith  with  the  nation  until  1847,  and  then 
passed  a  law  prohibiting:  netrro  immigration.  Four  yeara  later,  Indiana 
did  the  same  thing,  by  the  constitution  of  1851. 

In  connection  witii  the  Hkaonri  question,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  Indiana  writers  have  been  misled  as  to  Indiana  sentiment  by  an 
article  pnblished  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Pebruarj'  5,  1821,  giv- 
ing what  purported  to  be  resolutions  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  at  Mont- 
goiueryville,  Oibstm  Comity*  Indiana,  whieh  oondemned  Hendricks  and 
Noble  for  their  votes,  and  eemmended  Taylor.*^  Thia  article  waa  widely 
republished  in  Indiana  papers  with  indignant  and  sarcastic  comments. 
The  Corj'dou  Gazette  printed  the  resolutions,  which  request  John  W. 
Maddux  '*to  infom  memhera  -mbo  voted  againat  the  admiasion  of  Ifiaaonri 
that  they  diaapprove,"  and  eKppoaaad  aatisf action  that  this  would  advise 
the  outside  world  that  there  was  such  a  politician  as  John  W.  Maddox 
in  Indiana.  It  also  stated  that  Montgomery ville  was  "a  town  only  in 
name,  aa  it  eontaina  only  three  w  four  xoand  logfed  eabin  roofed  houaea, 
and  some  of  them  without  a  tenant."  In  reality  Montgomery ville  waa 
something  like  Boston. — "not  a  place,  hut  a  state  of  mind" — ^but  Major 
John  W.  Maddox  was  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  Qibson  County,  for 
he  gave  one  of  the  toaata  at  the  dinnffip  to  Gen.  Harriaon,  at  Priaeeton, 
on  June  9,  1821.  On  April  7,  the  Gentinel  printed  a  letter  over  his 
name,  protesting  against  the  disparagement  of  Montgomerj-rille,  whieh 
he  asserted  to  possess  some  houses  of  "bughed  loggs,"  but  it  is  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  si^elled  and  eomposed  aa  to  tiucow  doubt  on  ita 
anthentiei^.  The  matter  attracted  so  much  attention  that  a  genuine 
Gibson  County  meetintr  was  held,  and  Samuel  Montiromery.  Jesse  Emer- 
son and  Maj.  James  Smith,  prominent  citizens,  were  appointed  to  draft 

>*Niks  R^it«r,  Vol.  11,  p.  313. 
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rewlutiona.  They  reported  tiiat  the  prevailing  diaeiUHBon  was  liable  to 

injure  the  reputation  of  Oibeon  County,  and  stated  that,  "Montgomeiy- 
ville  is  neither  Town  nor  Village;  that  there  arc  not  more  than  two  or 
three  voters  resident  at  said  place,  and  that  the  resolutions  spoken  of 
must  haW  been  the  prodnetttm  of  aome  one  or  two  individoala  ooly.^" 
Possibly  the  whole  thing  may  have  been  a  aeheme  of  Haddox  to  adver- 
tise  himself. 

During  all  these  yeans  there  had  been  some  demand  for  another  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  it  was  formally  proposed  in  the  legislatures 
of  1819,  1821  and  1822.  At  the  last  named  aesrion  a  biU  was  passed  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  voters  at  the  election  in  August.  1823.  It 
is  unqu<-stional)b'  that  there  were  some  defects  in  the  eonstitution  of  1816, 
that  were  already  apparent  to  some  of  the  people,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  expense  of  annual  sessiona  of  the  I^^atnre,  the  absordity  of 
associate  judges  of  the  eireuit  courts,  and  the  unsiitisfaetory  system  of 
removal  of  local  officers  by  impeachment  in  the  lerrislaturc ;  Vnit  they  weft 
not  apparent  to  the  masscii,  and  they  were  ready  tu  suspect  that  there 
was  some  sinister  design  in  the  proposition.  This  waa  promptly  supplied 
by  the  charge  that  the  object  was  to  introduce  alaveiry  into  the  State. 
It  is  simply  iiirrciliMc  that  the  legislature  of  1822  had  any  such  motive, 
but  at>  the  campaign  developed  everything  seemed  to  support  that  theory. 
The  advocacy  waa  ehiefly  by  Kentncky  papers,  which,  with  rare  imbe- 
cility, ezpreamd  the  hope  that  Indiana  would  admit  slavery.' '>  The  one 
Indiana  newspaper  that  declared  for  a  convention  was  the  Vinc*'nnes 
Sun,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Knox  Countj*  people 
had  been  dreaming  of  a  convention  that  would  admit  slavery,  for  one  of 
the  standing  toasts  at  Vincennes  dinners  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  had  made  the  constittition,  and  could  change  it  at  their  plea-sure. 
But  Vincennes  now  had  an  nnti-slavcrv  paper,  and  on  July  3.  Oslwrn 
printed  an  article  signed  "H.  Whitson,"  in  which  is  said:  "Most  of 
yon  who  settled  in  Indiana  under  twritorial  government  were  emigranta 
from  those  states  where  yon  could  say,  'My  ears  are  pained,  my  soul  is 
slek.  with  frri'y  days  report  and  outrage  witli  which  the  earth  is  filled.' 
You  saw  the  laud  of  freedom  with  anxious  eye.  You  braved  the  difficul* 
tics  of  removing;  yon  enddred  the  hardships  and  underwent  the  priva- 
tions of  settling  in  a  country  ^ere  yon  no  mnre  expect  to  witness  those 
scenes  of  inhuman  barbarity  inflii'ted  on  the  unfortimate  and  unoffend- 
ing descendants  of  Africa.  But  soniC  of  our  citizens  have  rose  to  opu- 
leney ;  and  it  seems  that  they  now  wi^  to  be  placed  in  easior  eirenm- 
stanees,  as  to  themsdves  and  their  ehildr^.  Thqr  think  it  too  hard  for 

uOeBttBd,  ITay  6,  1821.  \ 
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'Ifafter  Tommy  to  saddle  hui  own  hone,  and  little  Min  to  wash  the 
diahes  and  swi>ep  the  kitdipn.'  Can  any  discerning  mind  doubt  for  a 
moment,  hut  that  our  la-st  legislature  was  infested  with  men  of  this 
description  ?  From  what  else  could  the  bill  originate,  but  from  a  desire 
to  introduce  slavery  into  this  state  f  Can  we  consent  to  sink  our  reputa- 
tion to  a  level  with  those  states  who  say  niie  thing  and  do  another! 
•  •  *  Some  will  tell  you  it  is  impraeticahle  to  introduce  slavery  into 
thiH  state,  because,  they  say,  we  are  under  the  control  of  congress;  and 
that  we  cannot  frame  a  eonstitution  eontraiy  to  the  prineipleB  under 
which  we  went  into  state  government  Bufc  I  will  aiserton  the  authority 
of  Governor  TI'Mulricks'  word,  that  conRTess  has  no  power  over  us,  to 
prevent  us  from  forming  a  constitutiou  which  will  admit  slavery.  It  is 
true  congress  would  not  aoffer  na  to  form  a  eonatitntioa  tolBraftfaig  dav- 
ery;  yet  the  aet  of  congress  was  for  the  purpose  'of  admitting  na  into 
the  T'nion,  on  an  efjual  footing  with  the  original  8t8f<'s.'  But  many  of 
the  original  states  constitutions  tolerate  slavery,  and  if  wo  are  'on  an 
equal  footing,'  we  may,  if  we  please,  tolerate  slavery  too.  •  •  • 
What  if  there  are  somII  defects  in  our  oraatittttion  f  If  tiiero  are  it  shuts 
out  from  our  state  the  sooty  slave,  and  his  sable  master.  •  •  *  Never 
give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  an  evil 
than  to  remove  it.*' 

Then  was  another  outside  inflnenee  sa  potent  ss  Kmhieky  advoeaey 
of  a  convention.  Illinois  had  called  for  a  vote  on  calling  a  convention 
this  same  year,  and  James  Lcmcn  was  still  on  guard  in  that  state.  On 
March  22,  1823,  a  convention  was  held  at  Belleville,  and  The  St.  Clair 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Slavery  in  the  State  of  niinda  waa  organ* 
ized,  with  John  lleosinger  sa  Chairman,  and  James  Lemen  and  Samuel 
Mitchell  as  ^Innao^era.  They  issued  a  strong  addres-s  apainst  slavery, 
which  was  charged  to  be  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  proposed  Illinois 
eonvantion.  Oshom  puUiahad  an  amoimt  of  the  eonvention,  the  addroBB, 
and  a  stnmg  ecUtorial  urging  the  liUnoia  people,  a  number  of  whom 
were  his  subscribers,  to  vote  against  a  convention.  Ho  also  warned  the 
Indiana  people  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  like  danger. -jhe  final 
touch  was  added  by  an  atrocious  kidnaping  case.  On  May  23,  J.  C.  S. 
Harrison  wrote  from  Yineennes  to  his  fatiier,  Gen.  Harrison,  in  Ohio, 
that  Jack  Bntler.  a  former  bond-servant  of  the  General,  bad  been  carried 
off,  together  with  his  wife,  two  l>oys  and  four  girls.  He  said  they  had 
evidently  been  kidnaped  by  three  men,  calling  themselves  Baird,  Myrea 
and  Wdsh,  who  had  come  over  from  Vandalia  some  days  earlier,  and  had 
bought  a  skiff  on  the  22d.,  with  which  they  had  diaappeazed.  He  had 

itFsmwrs  nml  McehaBles  Joornal,  July  3,  1823. 
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sent  a  man  to  try  to  iiitere«pt  them,  but  without  success.  General  Har- 
rison at  once  published  the  letter  in  the  Cincinnati  National  Republican, 
together  with  au  offer  of  $50  reward  for  the  arreat  of  any  of  the  kidnap- 
en,  and  the  aama  amoant  for  eonvietion.  He  asked  newspapers  of  the 
southern  states  to  copy  and  made  a  peiaonal  appeal  to  the  goremors  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  arrest  the  fupfivcs  if  possible.  In  this 
article  he  said:  "Jack  Hutlcr,  the  man,  belonged  to  a  respectable 
farmer  in  Washington  Co.,  Ky.,  from  whom  he  ran  away  in  the  year  1801 
and  came  to  Yineennes.  Hia  maater  pumied  him,  mA  having  appte- 
hended  him  was  about  to  take  him  home,  when  on  the  solicitation  <^  the 
ne^pro.  I  purchased  him  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  upon  his 
agreement  to  serve  me  for  twelve  years.  This  he  faithfully  performed, 
and  was  diaohavged  in  1813.  Hm  wife,  whom  he  married  daring  the  time 
that  he  was  my  servant,  was  the  daughter  of  a  free  woman  named  Mary 
Cauty,  who  then,  and  had  for  years  before,  resided  in  Vincennes,  I  do 
not  know  from  whence  the  mother  originally  came,  but  she  could  not  have 
hem  a  native  of  any  of  the  U.  States,  aa  she  apcdee  no  English— herself 
and  family  nsing  altogether  the  French  language.  After  Jack  was  dis- 
charged from  my  service,  he  lived  in  Vincennes  until  the  year  1816;  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  taken  away  he  remained  on  a  small  farm  of 
mine  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabaah,  whieh  I  pwmittod  him  to  oeeopy 
in  eonaidoration  oi  hia  fsithfnl  senrleas  to  me" 

Harrison's  efforts  were  successful;  and  within  a  month  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  kidnapers  were  arrested  and  in  jail  at  New  Orleans. 
Osborn  said :  ' '  They  were  on  the  point  of  embaridng  for  some  of  the 
W.  India  idanda,  when  from  aonw  deficient^  in  their  dearanee  papers, 
suspicion  was  excited  and  they  were  taken  up,  examined,  and  committed 
to  jail."  He  added:  "We  have  frequently  remarked  the  j)romptitude 
with  which,  in  general,  the  citizens  of  slave  states,  both  those  in  authority 
and  in  private  stationa,  have  eome  fovward  to  reaene  from  illegal  htmd- 
age  persons  of  colour.'*  Here  was  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  slavery 
that  could  not  be  rjuestioned.  and  it  had  weight  in  the  election,  which 
resulted  in  only  2,601  votes  for  a  convention  with  11,991  against.  Osbom 
printed  the  retuma  from  Knox  County,  wliieh  had  favored  the  conven- 
titm,  bnt  hy  a  vote  of  only  353  to  345  against,  with  the  comment:  "This 
is  much  as  we  expected  it  would  be,  although  some  of  the  sage  'resident- 
ers'  of  the  ancient  order  felicitated  themselves  with  the  pleasing  dream 
of  'three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  new  Convention,'  and  aa  they  termed  it 
'plenty  of  Mmnta.'"** 

After  the  War  of  1812  unmigration  to  the  nortliweet  heeame  rapid, 

«•  Famiprn  nrnt  ^f^'(•llf^ut■s  .Toiirnal,  July  10,  24,  1823. 
MWMtern  Beipster  &  Terre  Haut«  Advertiaer,  Angutt  13,  1823. 
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and  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  extinguish  more  of  the 
Indian  titles  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  There  was  trnuM'-  over  conflicting 
claims  of  Indians  to  the  same  lands,  and  uucertainty  as  to  some  boundary 
lines,  which  necessitated  some  minor  treataM,  and  caused  proTisions  in 
others  ratifying  previous  treaties  and  boondaries.  In  1809  Gen.  Har- 
rison had  bought  from  the  Kickapoos  a  tract  west  of  the  Wabash  running 
twenty  miles  up  the  Vermillion,  and  in  1816  Benjamin  Parke  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Kickapoos  and  Weas  for  the  same  land.  In  September, 
1817,  Lewis  Casa  and  Dnnean  MoArthur  made  v  treaty  with  the  Wyaa> 
dots  and  others  for  a  tract  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  northeastern  Indi- 
ana, connecting  Fort  WajTie  with  I^ake  Erie  and  the  ceded  lands  in  Ohio. 
The  important  treaty  for  Indiana,  however,  was  made  at  St.  Marys,  in 
October  1818,  by  Jonatiian  Jcnninga,  Lewis  Casa  and  Benjamin  Parice. 
On  October  2,  the  Weas  rekased  all  of  their  lands  in  Indiana  except  a 
reservation  seven  miles  square  on  the  Wabash,  running  north  from  the 
mouth  of  Big  Raccoon  Creek.  On  the  same  day  the  Potawatomis  re- 
leased all  claims  aonth  of  tho  Wabash,  and  a  strip  twaity<flTe  miles  wide 
north  of  the  Wabash,  eartending  from  the  Vermillion  to  the  Tippecanoe. 
On  the  ;}d  the  Delawares  released  all  their  claims  in  Indiana,  and  agreed 
to  move  west  of  the  Mississippi  within  three  years,  for  which  purpose 
they  wen  to  be  fUmidied  120  hones,  pirogues  and  provisiona.  On  the 
6th  the  Hiamia  released  all  of  their  lands  sonth  of  the  Wabash,  except- 

insr  some  small  reser\'ations,  and  one  larpe  one,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Halominie  to  the  mouth  of  £ei  river,  and  an  equal  distance 
south,  and  including  1,500  square  mflea.  The  large  tract  in  Indiana  thus 
obtained  was  commonly  known  as  "The  New  Parehase,"  and,  indeed, 
was  so  called  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  division  of  Wayne 
County,  of  January  10,  1818.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  of 
Deceml>er  7,  1819,  Governor  Jennings  calls  it  "the  late  purchase";  but 
the  legidatnre,  in  its  act  establishing  eoonties  in  it,  call  it  "the  new 
purchase,  lately  acquired  from  the  Indians."*'  Before  these  treaties^ 
only  the  southern  part  of  the  .Stflte,  about  one  third  of  its  extent,  was 
open  to  settlement.  They  added  sulistantially  another  third,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State.  The  act  of  1820,  above  mentioned,  added  parts  of  the 
new  purchase  to  adjoining  oonnties,  and  divided  the  remainder  on  the 
line  of  the  seeond  prineipal  meridian,  the  part  east  of  the  line  being 
called  Delaware  County,  and  that  west  Wabash  County. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  survey  ssrstcm  of  Indi- 
ana, the  history  of  which  has  been  very  fully  unearthed  by  ]Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Wilson  of  "the  Freeman  Line  Commisaion."  Although  following  the 
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some  qmtein  of  divisioii,  the  Indiana  rarvey*  are  entirely  indq>eiident  of 

the  Ohio  surveys,  except  in  the  triangular  tract  in  the  southeastem  part 
of  the  State,  east  of  the  Greenville  Treaty  line,  which  is  known  as  "the 
Gore."  The  tirst  large  survey  in  Indiana  wa«  of  the  Viucennes  Tract, 
originany  given  \fy  the  Indians  to  the  Freneh  in  1742,  and  eeded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Treaty  .)f  Greenville.  In  1801  Governor  Harnsou 
wrote  to  the  Se.  rotary  of  War  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  siinatters  off 
the  Indian  land»  was  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  tract  had  not 
been  rarveyed,  and  the  boondariea  established.  In  1802  the  Government 
sent  Thomas  Freeman,  a  Government  Surveyor,  who  had  been  appointed 
in  1796  to  run  the  line  l^etween  Spanish  Florida  and  the  United  StatCS» 
to  survey  the  Vineennes  Tract.  This  tract  was  twenty-four  leases  in 
width,  up  and  down  the  Wabash,  from  White  river  to  Pointc  Coupee 
near  Mevom,  hy  twice  that  length,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash. 
Freeman  made  the  survey  in  1802  and  1803 ;  and  the  two  Indiana  cor- 
ners, the  northeastern  in  Orange  County,  and  the  southeastern  in  Perry 
County,  are  still  known  as  "Freeman's  Corners."  In  making  the  survey 
it  was  found  that  white  settlements  had  already  eneroaehed  on  the  Indian 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  in  Sullivan  County,  and  of  Prine0lOin> 
in  Gibson  County,  and  by  a  supplemental  treaty  at  Fort  Wayne,  on 
June  7,  1803,  it  was  agreed  that  offsets  should  be  made  to  take  in  these 
two  settlements  and  the  north  and  south  lines  were  so  surveyed.  In 
1804,  Ebenezer  Buckingham,  Jr.,  b^n  the  main  survey  of  Indiana  lands, 
and  he  took  Freeman's  southeast  corner  for  his  starting  point.  lie  ran 
the  Base  Line  east  and  west  from  this  point,  and  also  evidently  intended 
to  nm  thft  aeeond  principal  meridian  through  this  point,  but  in  1806,  ho 
threw  this  twelve  miles  east,  presumably  to  take  it  out  of  the  Vineennaa 
Tract,  which  makes  it  run  throupli  Frocnian's  northeast  comer.  In  con- 
sequence, all  land  descriptions  in  Indiana  refer  back,  by  township  and 
range  numbers,  to  Freeman's  comers. 

Here  also  nu^  be  noted  the  beginning  in  Indiana  of  our  present 
Indian  system.  The  Indian  school  of  Isaac  McCoy  has  often  boon  men- 
tioned by  Indiana  writers,  but  the  signiticance  of  his  work  has  been  over- 
looked. McCoy  was  a  most  remarkable  character.  Many  of  the  pioneer 
preaehers  underwent  great  hardships,  but  no  other  equaled  IfeCoy  in 
this  n  sfkM-f .  In  fact,  St.  Paul  himself  had  no  more  strenuous  life.  Like 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  eonvertetl  by  a  great  light.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  while  working  in  the  woods,  on  a  dark  misty  day,  he 
suddenly  had  the  impression  of  a  bright  light  about  him,  and  tnmed  to 
see  if  the  sun  had  come  out,  when  it  vanishedi  At  the  same  time  he  had 
his  "call."  He  says:  "1  not  only  felt  an  impression  to  preach,  hut  T 
felt  strong  impreisions  to  publish  salvation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vin- 
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cennes.  I  could  not  account  for  these  impressions,  as  I  was  an  entire 
Stranger  to  the  place,  and  knew  but  little  of  it  liy  infomation,  and  the 
Mooraplishment  of  sach  a  thing  Mamod  impraeticable."   He  knelt  in 

prayer,  and  thereafter  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  duty.  He  had  not  bpon 
especially  sinful.  He  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  June 
13, 1784.  His  father,  who  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  removed  to  Kentucky 
whan  he  was  six  yean  Mf  and  he  grew  up  there,  known  thronghont  the 
neighhorhood  as  a  boy  with  a  fondness  for  lx>oks,  and  an  aversion  to  evil 
in  all  forms.  In  1803  he  married  Christiana  Polke,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Polke,  the  Baptist  preacher  who  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
CoDstitational  ConTention  of  1816.  His  ealling  was  so  impresaed  on  his 
mind  that  *'in  settling  the  match  he  told  her  that  he  mtiat  move  directly 
to  Vinoennes. "  Six  months  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Vin- 
ceuues;  but  finding  the  climate  sickly,  and  no  opening  i'ur  luiHsionary 
woric,  they  went  to  Clark  County,  and  located  near  the  Silver  Credc 
Baptist  Chureh,  to  which  his  father,  William  MeCoy,  had  been  minister- 
ing for  several  years.  Here  they  lived  for  three  years,  and  here  he  was 
licensed  to  "exercise  his  gift"  of  preaching.  Then  they  moved  back  to 
"the  Wabash  oonntry,''  and  settled  eight  miles  northeast  of  Vineennes 
near  hia  wile's  unele,  Major  William  Bruce.  Here  he  purchased  fifty- 
four  acres  of  land,  on  Maria  Creek,  and  soon  after  the  Maria  Creek  Bap- 
tist Church  wa.s  constituted,  with  him  as  pastor.  He  was  not  a  tent- 
maker  as  Paul  was,  but  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright  from 
his  father,  and  not  only  made  q>inninff-wlieels,  but  repMred  all  sorts  of 
farming  implements.  During  the  War  of  1S12.  all  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  lived  in  a  fort,  and  MeCoy.  who  had  frontier  training  with  a 
rifie,  was  a  leader  in  the  precautious  against  hostile  Indians.  Between 
times  he  went  on  missionary  joum^  through  Eentneky  and  as  far  as 
ilis.souri. 

•After  the  war.  McCoy's  thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  Indians, 
whose  wretched  condition  attracted  the  sympathy  of  all  intelligent  men 
familiar  with  it.  The  controversy  in  the  Baptist  chureh  over  the  snbjeet 
of  missions  had  already  begun.  The  Calvinistic  brethren,  luilding  to  pre- 
destination and  election,  considered  missions.  Sunday  schools,  an  e<lu- 
catcd  ministry,  tract^i,  and  all  other  organized  efforts  at  salvation  as 
works  of  the  devil,  being  officious  interferences  with  the  established  will 
of  God.  In  the  diviaimi  of  the  church  that  followed  these  were  known  as 
"Primitive  Baptists,"  or  more  familiarly  as  "ITard  Shells."  .McCoy 
met  some  opposition  from  these,  but  his  personal  popularity  gave  him 
support  in  the  churches  where  he  was  known.  In  October,  1817,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  an  appointment  fnm  The  Board  of  the  Baptist 
Triennial  Convmtion  (now  Missicmaiy  Union),  for  one  year,  for  parte 
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of  Indiana  and  lUinoia,  with  instructioau  "to  give  attention  to  the 
Indians  as  far  aa  pimeticable."  He  began  hia  work  with  aeeming  hope- 
less obstructions.  He  knew  nothing  of  Indian  laiijsniages,  and  the  only 
available  interpretors  wore  French  Catholics,  who  used  their  influence 
with  the  ludians  against  him.  In  this  Hrst  year  he  obtained  the  promise 
of  only  two-half-breed  diildren  for  hia  proposed  miHion  school  from 
their  Indian  mothers;  and  these  were  refused  by  their  Catholic  fathers. 
The  net  result  of  the  first  year's  work  was  that  ho  lH)ntrht  a  snjall  tract 
of  land  on  Raccoon  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of  Montezuma,  Indiana, 
aa  near  the  new  Wea  reserve  aa  he  eonld  eonveniently  get,  and  put  up 
two  log  cabins  for  his  proposed  mission.  In  October  1818,  althou^  his 
^poiiitnient  had  not  been  renewed,  lie  moved  with  his  wife  and  seven 
small  children  to  this  location,  accompanied  only  by  a  young  man  named 
Martin,  who  was  employed  as  an  aanstant.  Martin  was  a  profaased 
atheiat,  but  he  was  the  only  help  available,  and  he  waa  later  converted 
through  the  efforts  of  McCoy,  and  himself  Wamc  a  iiiissionary.  After 
getting  settled,  he  left  his  family  at  the  mission,  and  went  with  Martin 
on  a  journey  through  the  wilderness  of  central  Indiana,  in  search  of 
Indian  pnpila,  going  aa  far  aa  the  Shawnee  towna  on  the  Ohio  border. 
The  Indiana,  when  sober,  were  eotirteous.  hxit  rather  suspicious.  They 
could  not  understand  a  white  man  who  wisherl  to  do  something  for  them 
from  purely  disiutercstctl  motives.  Chief  Anderson,  who  had  just  taken 
part  in  the  New  Parehaae  treaty,  told  him  that  when  the  Delawares  were 
settled  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  had  some  as.s  n  mi  e  that  they  would 
not  again  be  disturlved,  he  would  he  triad  to  consider  his  proposals,  but 
for  the  present  nothing  would  be  done.  McCoy  returned  to  the  mission, 
and  on  January  1, 1819,  opened  hie  eehool,  with  six  white  children  from 
the  families  of  the  nearest  settlers,  and  one  lone  Brothorton  Indian  boy, 
who  was  taiipbt,  Imarded  ;uul  clothed  prratuitously. 

McCoy  had  come  home  with  a  fever,  and  he  had  repeated  attacbi 
afterwards,  wMeh  several  times  brooght  him  to  death 'a  door.  He  had  a 
weak  stomach,  and  the  Indian  eooking  on  whieh  he  had  to  rely  when 
traveling,  wa*  often  of  a  character  to  try  a  strong  stomach.  This,  added 
to  great  e.xptwure  in  a  country  where  malarial  disease  was  prevalent 
even  among  the  Indians,  brought  recurrent  spells  ot  sicknesi  tiiat  at 
timea  prostrated  him  for  weeln.  Bnt,  when  strong  enongh  to  ride  a 
horse,  he  kept  at  his  work,  and  gradually  broke  down  the  distrust  nf  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  gaining  the  contidence  of  the  whites  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  At  the  same  time  he  was  making  every  effort  to  acquire 
the  Indian  langaages.  under  the  most  diseonrsging  eirenmstancei.  Late 
in  the  fall,  Martin  left  hira,  to  preach  in  the  white  settlements,  and  wa-s 
replaced  by  Johnston  Lykina,  another  unbeliever,  who  later  became  a 
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eonvert,  and  a  devoted  Indian  missionary.  In  May,  1820,  in  response  to 
aa  invitatum  from  Jolm  Johnsloa,  the  Indian  afent  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
inflnential  Miami  ehief^  the  musion  was  moved  to  Port  Wayne.  The 
effects  of  the  niarion  wcrf  sent  up  the  Wahasli  in  a  Iratteau,  except  some 
eattle  and  hegi;  which  were  driven  overland,  McCoy  and  his  wife  and 
children  going  on  honebaek.  In  this  remoival  they  were  anisted  by 
McCoy's  brother-in-law,  William  PoUn,  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1816,  wlio  snhsequently  took  much  interest  in  th«.*  mission,  and 
aided  on  the  material  side  of  the  work.-^  On  May  29,  1820,  the  school 
was  opened  at  Fort  Wayne  with  ten  English  pupils,  six  l-'rcuch,  eight 
Indians  and  one  negro.  The  adiool  grew  rapidly,  and  the  difflenlty  of 
maintaining  it  grew  in  proportion,  for  it  had  no  regular  support.  If 
generous  people  had  not  responded  to  MeCoy's  appeals  for  aid  with 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing  it  must  have  been  abandoned.  Qov.  Cass 
heard  of  it  at  Detroit,  and  eame  to  the  reseue  with  $450  worth  of  food  and 
clothing  from  public  funds.  Bat  with  all  of  this.  Mrs.  HeCoy  waa  at 
times  left  with  two  or  tliree  dozen  scantily  clad  Indian  children,  and  no 
food  in  the  house  but  a  small  supply  of  hominy.  She  was  entitled  to 
as  much  credit  as  MeCoy  for  pulling  the  school  through.  She  not  only 
attended  to  the  housekeeping  but  instructed  the  Indian  girls  in  all  sorts 
of  domestic  employments.  Mi-Coy's  meehanieal  skill  enaliled  him  to  prive 
instruction  in  all  sorts  of  mechanical  work  that  was  useful  on  the  frontier, 
and  between  them  the  school  demmistrated  its  utility  to  the  mmt  Bkep> 
tieal ;  for  there  were  dwptics,  some  of  whom  even  prononneed  MeCoy  a 
fool  for  trying  to  teach  Indians.  One  notable  eonvert  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  was  John  Vawter,  an  elder  of  the  Silver  Creek  church, 
who  liud  often  discoursed  against  missionary  work  of  all  kinds.  He 
had  becmne  U.  S.  marshal  for  Indiana,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  mission 
school,  completely  reversed  his  views,  and  wrote  a  eireular  letter  urging 
aid  to  the  mission,  whieh  was  widely  pubUshed  in  the  West,  and  brought 
much  needed  aid. 

The  fame  of  the  school  also  spread  among  the  Indians,  and  came  to 
Menominee,  a  Potawatorai  who  had  set  up  as  a  religious  leader,  with  a 
pretty  fair  religion  of  his  own,  but  with  no  knowled^ji^  of  Christianity. 
On  McCoy's  invitation  he  visited  Fort  Wayne,  and  decided  to  adopt 
McCoy's  religion.  He  went  back  with  a  promise  from  McCoy  to  visit 
him.  This  was  done  in  Jnnet  1821;  and  ^McC'oy  was  received  with  dis- 
tingiiished  honor,  and  protestations  of  friendship  from  all  the  Potawa- 
tomis  in  the  vicinity.  This  was  of  importance  for  a  treaty  with  the 
Potawatomis  was  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  August  McCoy  dedded  to 
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accept  the  invitation  of  these  Indians  to  locate  among  them,  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  made.  He  confided  his  plans  to  Sena- 
tor Trimble,  of  Ohio,  who  visited  the  mission  on  hia  way  to  the  treaty, 
and  secured  the  warm  cooperation  of  this  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  treaty  the  Potawatomis  agreed  to  give  a  section  of  land 
for  a  school,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  a  year,  for  fifteen 
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years,  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  and  blacksmith.  There  was  a  moment 
of  danger,  when  the  interpreter  represented  that  the  Indians  wanted 
a  Catholic  teacher,  but  one  of  the  Indians  understood  English,  and  made 
a  protest;  and  all  of  the  Indians  announced  that  they  wanted  McCoy. 
The  school  at  Fort  Wayne  had  grown  to  more  than  forty  pupils,  but 
in  December,  1822,  it  wa-s  removed  to  the  St.  Josephs,  near  Niles,  Michi- 
gan, and  the  Carey  Mis.sion  was  establishetl.  It  remained  until  1828, 
when  McCoy  followed  the  Indians  to  the  West.  They  were  in  sore  need 
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during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  failnre  of  supplies  to  arrive, 
bat  after  that  the  ini»ioii  prospered,  and  there  was  no  ■ttioiis  physieal 
discomfort.  In  the  course  of  hit  work,  McCoy  -became  latisfied  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  Indians  lay  in  spparatiiig  th<>m  from  contact  with  the 
whites,  and  he  evolved  the  idea  of  a  separate  Indian  Territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  they  could  live  to  themselves,  until  thoroughly 
civiliied.  He  had  gained  the  eonlldeooe  of  offieiala  at  Washington,  who 
were  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his  view.  It  found  ready  acceptance 
from  politicians  who  wanted  to  pet  rid  f)f  the  Indians  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  only  material  objection  came  from  Southern  politicians  who 
did  not  want  the  Indiana  colonised  aouth  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  McCoy  was  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  system,  whieh  fi- 
nally resulted  in  the  establislimcnt  of  Indian  Territory,  and  our  present 
system  of  education  and  aid  to  the  Indians.  The  Government  did  not 
do  its  full  duty  in  suppressing  outiaws  and  disrqmtaUe  whites  who 
furnished  liquor  to  the  Indians;  but  McCoy  and  his  family  followed 
the  Indians  and  devoted  tliemselves  to  their  welfare.  His  pamphlet, 
"The  Practicability  of  Indian  Reform,"  published  in  1829,  was  the  argu- 
ment on  whieh  the  new  qnrtem  rested. 

He  realised,  however,  that  the  work,  if  successful,  could  not  be  left 
to  governmental  agencies  alone.  He  aihrx  ated  ehureh  netion  until,  in 
1842,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the  American  Indian  Mission  Associa- 
tion, and  located  at  Louisville  to  take  charge  of  its  work.  He  continued 
in  this  until  his  death,  on  June  21,  1846.  His  tombstone  in  the  old 
"Western  Cemetery"  at  Louisville  bears  the  merited  inscription:  "For 
nearly  thirty  years  liis  entire  time  and  energies  were  devoted  to  the 
civil  and  religious  improvement  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  country. 
He  projected  and  founded  the  plan  of  their  colonisation,  their  only 
hope,  and  the  imperishable  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence." 
His  daughter  Delilah,  a  native  of  Indiana,  who  had  married  Johnston 
Lykins,  remained  with  him  on  the  mission  field.  His  niece,  Eliza  McCoy, 
entered  the  work,  and  beeame  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Indian  missico- 
aries..  She  was  also  a  native  of  Indiana.  At  her  death  she  left  a  hand- 
some fortune  to  the  cause.  In  all  of  Indiana  history  there  is  no  brighter 
record  than  that  of  this  devoted  family. 

The  treaties  of  1818  gave  opportunity  for  the  location  <tt  a  permanent 
capital,  whieh  was  something  that  the  State  liad  been  looking  forward 
to  for  several  years.  As  before  mentioned,  when  the  State  was  admitted 
Congress  donated  four  sections  for  a  capital,  to  be  selected  by  the  legis- 
lature from  "such  lauds  as  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  from  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  said  territory."  By  an  aet 
of  Jannaiy  11, 1820,  ten  eommiasioners  were  appointed  to  select  the  site. 
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The  oommissiondrs  were  George  Hunt,  of  Wayne  County;  John  ("onner 
of  Fayette;  Stephen  Ludlow,  of  Dearborn;  John  GUlilaud,  of  Switzer- 
land} Joseph  Bartholomeir,  of  Clark;  John  Tipton,  of  Harriwm;  Jean 
B.  Durham,  of  Jadoon;  Frederick  Rapp,  of  Posey;  William  Prince,  of 
Gibson;  and  Thomas  Emmerson.  of  Knox.  With  the  excei)tion  of  Will- 
iam Prince,  the  appointees  aceepted,  and  met  at  the  house  of  William 
€k>mier,  on  White  river,  aboot  ttmr  miles  below  Noblesirllle,  where  Con- 
ner had  kept  a  trailing  station  since  1802.  Governor  Jennings  accom- 
panied the  party.  After  examining  the  land  for  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  the  river,  they  agreed  on  May  27  to  locate  at  the  mouth  of  Fall 
Creek,  hut  as  the  snrv^  of  the  township  in  which  thia  lay  was  not  coni> 
pleted,  they  adjourned  for  a  week,  and  on  June  7  made  the  selection 
by  exact  ileseription.  By  act  of  Januarj'  6.  1S21,  the  lopislature  rati- 
fied the  selection,  as  everybody  expected,  and  provided  for  three  eom- 
nuasioners  to  l&y  out  the  town.  It  provided  that  they,  "or  a  majority 
of  then,"  should  meet  on  the  town  site,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
l>^'2l.  an<l  lay  out  a  town,  "on  .suoh  plan  as  they  may  coneeive  will  be 
ailvantageous  to  the  State  ami'  to  tlie  prosperity  of  said  town,  having 
specially  in  view  the  health,  utility  and  beauty  of  the  place,"  The 
oommissionerB  chosen  were  JaoMS  W.  Jones,  Samuel  P.  Bodter  and 
Christopher  Harrison,  but  only  Harrison  a{ipeared  at  the  time  and 
place  designated.  ITc,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emrrpniey.  and,  hold- 
ing himself  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  he  went  ahead  with 
the  wwk,  employinir  Alexander  Ralston,  a  surveyor  who  had  helped 
Major  L'Enfant  lay  out  Washington  City,  and  Elias  Pym  Fordham, 
an  Englishman  from  Birkheck'.s  Illinois  colony,  to  make  th*^  survey. 
The  design  was  Balston's,  and  was  a  modiiieation  of  the  Washington 
plan,  the  plat  covering  a  mile  square,  ten  bloeka  in  each  direction,  with 
diagonal  streets  running  to  each  of  the  four  comers;  and  Ralston 
asserted  that  "it  would  make  a  bemtiful  city,  if  it  were  ever  built." 
Oen.  John  Carr,  who  had  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
town  lots,  also  went  on  with  the  sale  in  October,  and  314  lota  wm  sold 
at  a  priee  of  435,596.25,  of  which  $7,119.25  was  paid  in;  but  161  of 
these  lots  were  afterwards  forfeited  or  released,  as  they  did  not  attain 
the  selling  value  anticipated  by  spfHMdativo  purchasers.  The  survey 
and  sale  of  lots  were  legalized  by  act  of  November  28,  1821. 

The  act  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  also  gave  the 
name  Indianapolis  to  the  new  capital,  ti  1  this  point  caused  almost 
as  much  discussion  as  all  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  Gen.  Marston  G. 
Clark  had  proposed  "Tecumseh,"  before  the  legislature  met,  and  it  had 
been  advocated  by  some  of  the  nevrapapers;  but  this  and  several  other 
names  were  rvjeeted  by  the  House,  and  "Indianapolis'*  waa  adq^ted. 
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The  controversy  was  a  household  story  in  Indiana,  but  nearly  half  a 
eentury  passed  before  tbei«  wu  any  known  itBtement  m  to  iHio  wag- 
gested  Indianapolis.  Then  Judge  Jeretniah  Sullivan,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  Governor  Baker,  stated  that  he  orisrinatcd  it,  and  wont 
to  Corydon  with  the  intention  of  proposing  it ;  that  he  at  hrst  confided 
in  Samuel  Merrill,  a  fellow  member  of  the  House,  who  approved  the 
name  and  went  with  him  to  Gov«mor  Jenninga,  who  alao  ^proved; 
that  he  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  name,  and  Merrill  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted.  Judffe  Sullivan's  story  was  piiblishcd  in 
Holloway's  Uistorj'  of  Indianapolis,  in  1870,  and  in  Sulgrove's  Indian- 
apolia,  in  1884,  and  was  not  questioned  puUiely  until  1910.  It  was  then 
announced  that  Mrs.  John  Ketcham,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Merrill,  in 
some  unpuMislicd  memoirs,  stated  that  lier  father  had  always  claimed 
to  have  originated  the  name,  and  that  he  reiterated  the  claim  after  she 
ealled  his  attention  to  Judge  Sullivan's  statement,  but  said  to  "let  the 
matter  drop."  As  all  the  parties  coneemed  were  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  there  is  manifestly  a  ease  of  poor  memory  on  the  part  of  some- 
body. Aside  from  Judge  Sullivan's  published  statement,  there  are  two 
facts  that  would  favor  his  ebdm.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Merrill  wrote 
what  is  known  as  Chamberlain's  Gazetteer  of  Indiana,  originaUy  pub- 
lished in  1849.  and  in  his  account  of  the  fonndiiif?  of  Indianapolis,  he 
says,  "the  name  of  Indianapolis  was  given  to  it,"  and  nothing  more. 
Second,  while  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  therefore  is  not  reported  in  the  journal,  it  does  record  that 
on  December  22,  when  the  bill  was  reported  out,  "Mr.  Merrill  moved  to 
amend  the  said  bill  by  strikiufr  out  the  sixth  scetion  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  said  town  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
such  name  as  the  eommiasioners  shall  select"  Section  six  of  the  act 
has  no  reference  to  the  name,  but  on  December  30  the  senate  struck  out 
all  of  the  hill  after  the  t-nai-tin^  <'lanse  and  inserted  a  sul>stitute.  which 
accountii  for  the  transfer  of  the  name  to  section  21.^^  As  there  was  no 
action  by  the  House,  in  the  way  of  amendment,  after  Kt,  Merrill's  mo- 
tion, which  was  lost,  it  ui  evident  that  Indianapolis  was  in  the  bill  at 
that  time. 

The  name  "Indianapolis"  excited  as  much  hilarity  in  the  State, 
at  the  time,  as  the  other  names  had  caused  in. the  House.  The  Yin* 
cennes  Centinel,  on  January  15,  1821,  announced  the  new  name  thus: 

"Such  a  name,  kind  renders,  you  woiiM  ni  ver  find  by  sparcliinfr  from  Dan 
to  Beersheha;  nor  in  all  the  libraries,  museums,  and  patent  offices  in  the 
world.   It  is  like  nothing  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  waters 
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under  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  name  for  man,  woman  or  child ;  for  empire, 
city,  mountain  or  morass;  for  bird,  beast,  fish  nor  creeping  thing;  and 
nothing  mortal  or  immortal  could  have  thought  of  it,  except  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  who  were  congregated  at  Corydon."  A  week  later  it 
had  another  editorial  comment  in  similar  vein,  and  a  communication, 
which  closed  with  the  words:  "Should  you  require  the  etymology  of 


Jeremiah  Sullivan 

the  word  itself,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Pataphreazely  (a  new 
work  and  very  rare)  under  the  head  'Sil.'  (This  work  serves  as  a  Lexi- 
con to  the  ancient  Hindoo  language!)  and  reversing  the  letters  you  have 
Silopanaidni  which  signifies  'A  Head  Without  Brains,'  "  However, 
the  public  rather  liked  the  name  after  they  became  accustomed  to  it; 
and  it  has  not  only  had  many  imitations,  but  also  has  been  appropriated 
bodily  for  towns  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma.  This  dupli- 
cation of  names  caused  so  much  miscarriage  of  mails  that  the  postal 
authorities  had  all  of  them  changed  except  the  Oklahoma  town. 
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Reing  designated  as  the  capital,  and  being  the  capital  were  two 
diflferent  thin^.    Oliver  H.  Smith,  who  made  his  debut  in  politioal  life 
as  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  1822-3,  says  that  among  the 
few  measures  in  whidi  he  took  an  aetive  interest^  was  "the  act  giving  a 
representation  to  'the  new  purchase,'  to  strengthen  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State,  in  passing  a  law  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  guvernmeut  from  Corydon  to  Indianapolis.   This  latter  act  was 
warmly  eontested,  debated  weiAs  and  finaUy  passed  by  a  very  close  vote. 
The  first  constitution  provided  that  'Corydon,  in  Harrison  County, 
shall  1h'  tlie  seat  of  irovernment  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  until  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -live,  and  until  removed  by  law.'   It  fur- 
ther provided,  'the  GeBersl  Assembly  may,  within  two  yean  after  their 
first  meeting,  and  shall  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty«five, 
and  every  other  sul)se<|ucnt  term  of  five  years,  cause  an  enumeration  to 
be  made,  of  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years;  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  at  the  several  periods  of 
making  sneh  enumeration  be  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  ap- 
portioned among:  the  several  counties.'   The  question  was  whether  it 
was  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  take  the  census  and  make  the  ap- 
portionment at  any  intermediate  time,  or  whether  it  could  only  be  done 
at  the  ecpiration  of  every  five  years.  We  earaied  the  bill  in  fhvor  of 
the  first  oonstrnetioji,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  years 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  l)ccn."**    This  is  not  quite  exact. 
The  new  counties  that  had  been  fujrpied  since  the  last  constitutional  ap- 
portionment had  no  representation.  ■  The  people  of  Ifarion  County  met 
at  Chmmbai^'a  tavern,  on  September  '26,  1822,  and  petitioned  for 
representation.   The  people  of  the  New  Purchase  were  in  close  political 
touch  with  "the  Whitewater,"  from  which  many  of  them  came,  and 
whieh  Mr.  Smith  repreeented.  What  the  Oemeral  AasemUy  of  1822-8 
did  was  to  give  representation  to  the  new  countica,  to  the  extent  of  three 
representatives  and  two  senators. which  was  enough  to  give  a  majority 
at  the  next  session.  There  is  no  record  of  any  census  or  enumeration 
being  ordered  in  any  intermediate  year ;  but  the  Auditor  of  State  had  in 
his  office  a  report  of  the  taxable  polls  in  eaeh  county  and  fnmiaibed 
the  information  to  the  lefrislafure  when  it  was  wanted.    Such  a  re- 
port was  made  in  1824,  although  there  is  no  official  record  of  it.-^ 
The  polls  tiiat  year  were  34,061,  and  at  the  regular  eoumentioii, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Seeretary  of  State  in  1825,  the  polls  were 
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96,977.  The  population  in  these  years  was  Mtiautad  at  five  times  the 
inimber  of  poUa,  whieh  was  prdbaUjr  very  doie  to  Ihe  fnet. 

The  removal  act  was  ai)prt)ved  January  20,  18S4,  a  year  later.  It 
provided  that  Indianapolis  should  be  "the  permanent  scat  of  fro\trn- 
ment  of  this  state  upon,  from,  and  after  the  second  Monday  in  January 
(January  10)  in  the  year  one  thonaand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five^*' 
provided  for  the  removal,  and  required  all  state  officials  to  he  estab- 
lished there  at  that  time.  "What  esporially  grieved  the  Corydon  people 
Vr'a&  a  provison  in  the  bill  that  the  next  legiiilative  session  should  begin 
on  the  seeond  Monday  in  January,  1825,  instead  of  the  "first  Ifonday 
in  December"  1824,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  "unless  directed 
by  law,"  and  which  would  have  kept  the  capital  at  Corydon  for  a  year 
longer.  The  bill  pa^ised  the  House  after  u  vigorous  fight.  It  was  amended 
in  the  Senate,  and  then  iwese^  that  body  by  one  vote.  It  came  badk  to 
the  Honeev  and  on  January  7„ ' '  Uncle  Dennis"  Pennington  moved  to 
amend  by  substitutinfr  "Dumber"  for  "Januar>',"  but  the  previ- 
ous question  was  demanded,  and  the  amended  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  17.  On  Januar>'  23  Pennington  introdneed  a  bill  to  snqtend  the 
operation  of  the  act  until  1826,  but  this  waa  laid  on  th<  talkie.  On  the 
27th  Peniiinpton  and  .John  Zenor.  his  colleague  from  Ilarrisnn  County, 
filed  a  protest,  denouncing  the  law  as  in  violation  of  the  cotuititution, 
which  last  sad  rite  the  majority  respectfully  attended.  On  February  20, 
the  Marion  Connty  people  gave  a  supper  to  their  Senator,  James  Gregi- 
ory.  and  Representative,  James  Paxton,  at  whieh  numerous  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  "great  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  during  the 
festivitiea  of  the  evening." 

The  aetual  work  of  removal  waa  entrmtod  to  Samuel  MenriU,  who 
was  then  Treasurer  of  State,  as  a  result  of  a  fallinp  nut  of  the  jiarty 
in  power.  At  .some  time  prior  to  1827,  Senator  Noble  and  Governor  Jeu- 
nii]^  had  a  disagreement  that  put  them  out  of  speaking  relations  for 
several  years,*'  but  whether  this  early  is  not  known.  There  had  been 
trouble,  however,  between  Senator  Noble  and  Daniel  C.  Lane  over  the 
recovery  of  the  $25,000  of  state  bonds,  whieh  the  Vincennes  Bank  had 
turned  over  to  the  United  States.  The  settlement  of  the  State's  debt 
to  the  ^nk  waa  made  in  bills  of  the  Bank,  whieh  had  been  taken  for 
taxes,  as  provided  by  law,  but  which  had  gone  to  a  discount.  Through 
a  misunderstandingr  as  to  the  amount  due.  Noble  had  settled  for  more 
than  Lane  bad  provided,  and  Lane  insisted  that  he  was  liable  only  for 
the  hills  of  the  Bank  in  his  hand%  whidi  wen  suffeioit  to  eover  the 
dilliBrenoe.  At  the  session  of  1822^  all  of  the  Stoto  oflleers  came  up  for 
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reelection  before  the  legislature,  and  Noble's  adherents  made  war  on 
Lane.  In  the  House  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts, 
with  Mr.  Beckes  a.s  ehainnaii.  which  reported  on  Decemher  V-i.  that  when 
the  bond  adjustment  was  ma<lc  there  was  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
$540.37  "which  sum  might  have  l)een  paid  to  the  honorable  James  Noble 
on  said  bonds."  Lane  had  that  amount  in  Bank  bills,  but  it  was  too  late 


to  use  them,  as  the  settlement  with  the  Bank  and  the  Government  had 
been  made.  The  Noble  party  had  brought  out  Samuel  Merrill  against 
Lane.  Merrill  was  a  Vermonter,  of  good  e<lucation,  who  had  taught 
school  in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  read  law  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  located  at  Vevay  to  practice.  He  was  elected  Representative  for 
Switzerland  County  in  1821.  Notwithstanding  the  eommittee  report,  the 
friends  of  Lane  were  standing  by  him,  but  that  night  he  brought  on  his 
own  downfall,  which  is  related  by  Oliver  H,  Smith  as  follows:  "The 
day  for  the  election  was  not  fixed.    I  was  among  the  warm  friends  of 
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Mr.  Merrill.  Our  prospecta  for  bis  election  were  very  poor— chances 
as  ten  to  one  against  as.  Mr.  Lane,  as  was  his  custom,  began  bis  cotme 

of  entertHinineuts,  and,  as  his  house  was  small,  he  only  invited  to  his 
first  dinner  the  senators  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, General  Waahiugtou  Johustou, — intending,  no  doubt,  to  feast  the 
memben  of  the  House  on  some  other  evening  before  the  election.  Next 
morning  the  House  met,  and  a  few  of  ns  understanding  each  other  passed 
around  amon^  the  uninitiated,  and  soon  had  tlx'in  in  a  perfect  state 
of  excitement  against  Lane.  The  time  bad  now  come,  and  1  introduced 
R  renlntioii  inviting  the  Senate  to  go  into  the  election  instanter.  The 
resolution  was  reciprocated,  and  down  came  the  Senate.  The  joint 
convention  was  immediately  held,  and  Mr.  Merrill  wa.s  elected  hy  a 
large  majority,  the  Senators  voting  for  Mr.  Lane  and  the  members  of 
the  HoDW  far  SIbr.  Merrillt  iriio  made  the  State  a  flnt  rate  officer."** 
The  vote  was  82  for  ICerrill  and  25  for  Lane,  and  the  real  reason  tm  the 
light  on  Lnne  was  set  out  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Slanphter,  Senator 
for  Harrison  and  Crawford,  in  a  letter  to  the  Corydon  Gazette,  on  April 
23,  1823,  in  which  he  gives  the  correspondence  between  Lane,  Noble  and 
Jennings.  When  Lane  went  ont  of  offiee,  he  1^  the  #540.37  in  Yin> 
eennes  Bank  bills  for  his  successor.*" 

Mr.  Merrill  was  not  ojily  a  frood  Treasurer,  but  also  an  exceptionally 
good  man  to  move  a  capital.  He  made  a  two  weeks  trip  to  Indianapolis 
to  get  aognainted  with  his  landing  place ;  sold  off  soeh  furniture  as  ooold 
not  advantageously  be  moved;  packed  the  books  and  records  carefully 
in  boxes;  and  started,  along  with  the  State  Printer,  for  Indianapolis. 
He  says :  ' '  The  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  occupied 
two  wedn.  The  best  day's  travd  was  eleven  miles.  One  day  the  wagons 
aeeompliahed  but  two  miles,  passapres  through  the  wo  mIs  having  to  be 
cut  on  account  of  the  impas-sable  character  of  the  road.  Four  four- 
horse  wagons  and  one  or  two  saddle-horses  formed  the  means  of  convey- 
anee  for  the  two  families,  eonsisting  of  abont  a  docen  persons,  and  for 
a  printing  press  and  the  state  treasury  of  silver  in  strong  wooden  boxes. 
The  penflemeii  slept  in  the  wapons  or  on  the  ground  to  protect  the  silver, 
the  families  found  shelter  at  night  in  log  cabins  which  stood  along  the 
road  at  rare  though  not  ineonvenient  intervals.  The  eoQntr>'  people 
were,  many  of  them,  as  rude  as  their  dweUings,  whieh  usually  consisted 
of  hut  one  room,  servinir  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  life, — cookine. 
eating,  sleeping,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  tlie  entertainment  of  com- 
pany." Col.  Morrill's  daughter,  Mrs.  Eetchara.  records  her  infant 
memory  that  when  this  train  approaehed  a  settlement,  "the  ambitions 
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teamster"  used  to  put  all  bis  bells  on  bis  borses,  to  give  tbe  populace  a 
fitting  iraproMion  of  this  State  progren.  At  Indianapolis  the  Clerk  of 
the  SuiHrane  Court  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  lodged  in  small 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  Marion  routity  court  house,  and- 
the  other  State  offices  were  kept  in  rented  (juarters,  until  tbe  State  put 
up  baildings.  The  legislature  of  1^5  appropriated  $1,000  "to  huild  on 
lot  number  one  in  square  number  sixty-eight  in  Indianapolis,  a  sub- 
stantial lirirk  house  for  the  residen<-e  of  the  treasurer  of  state,  to  contain 
the  offices  of  tbe  treasurer  and  auditor,  and  a  bre  proof  vault  for  the 
better  security  of  the  funds  and  records  of  the  state."  This  first  dis- 
tinetivdy  State  building  of  Indiana  stood  on  the  southwest  eomer  of 
Washington  street  and  Capitol  avenue.  Tt  was  a  two  story  building 
witb  tbe  offices  on  the  west  side  and  Auditors  office  upstairs,  and  the 
Treasurer's  residence  on  tbe  east  side,  with  a  oue-stor>'  dining  room 
and  kitchen  hack  of  the  main  building.  It  was  oeeupied  by  the  Treasurer 
until  1857,  and  was  torn  down  in  1865,  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  preten- 
tious briek  building,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  tbe  State  offices  except  the  Governor  and  Slate  Librarian,  until  1877. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present,  the  most  remaricable  thing 
about  this  removal  was  the  expense,  of  wbicb  Mr.  Merrill  was  directed  to 
keep  a  careful  account.  His  biH,  to  the  next  legislature  was  as  follows : 


"To  Messrs.  Posey  and  Wilson  for  boxes  $  7.56 

To  Ifr.  Ldlct  for  one  box  50 

To  Seybert  &  Likens  for  transportations  of  8,M5  lbs. 

at  !3!l.90  i>er  hundred   74.95 

To  Jacob  &,  Samuel  Kenoyer  for  transportation  of 

one  load   85.06 


$11S.07 

Deduct  for  proceeds  of  sale  of  furniture  at  Corydon, 

November  22nd,  1824   52.52 


$65.55" 

For  some  mysterious  reason  there  was  a  cut  of  five  dollan  from 

ihia  by  tbe  spet-ific  appropriation  hill  of  Felirunry  12.  1825.  which 
allowed  to  Samuel  Merrill  "sixty  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  for  cash 
advaneetl  by  him  for  expenses  incurred  in  removing  tbe  property  of  the 
State  from  Corydon  to  Indianapolis."  However,  this  did  not  include 
the  cost  fif  removiuff  the  State  Library,  for  which  there  was  a  separate 
bill  for  $9.50;  and  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  State,  the  legislature 
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allowed- Col.  Merrill  "also  one  huiulrvd  «luIlarH  for  his  pfrnonal  trtiul>le 
and  expenditure  in  packing  and  moving  the  property  of  the  Htate."  The 
thing  that  made  the  lasting  impressiun  on  Col.  Merrill  was  the  bad  n>ad8. 
although  Indiana  roads  were  supiMMed  to  Ik?  at  their  best  in  .November, 
when  this  trip  was  made.  The  legislature  of  1825  had  appropriated 
♦55.624.94  for  making  state  roads  to  the  new  capital,  from  ten  different 
points,  and  thew  roads  consisted  of  openings,  forty-eight  feet  wi«le,  cut 
through  the  forests  that  covered  the  southeni  and  central  parts  of  Indi- 
ana. Trees  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  diameter  were  cut  twelve  inchca 
above  the  ground,  and  smaller  ones  were  cut  even  with  the  ground.  This 
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made  a  rf»ad;  and  the  more  it  was  travt-litl,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
the  wors4«  it  became.  Col.  Merrill's  favorite  story  in  later  years  waa 
alxMit  an  f)hio  man  wh<»  traveled  through  liuliana.  When  he  got  home 
he  was  askfd  "whether  he  had  be<'n  pretty  much  through  the  stale,  lie 
said  he  couhl  n<it  tell  with  certainty,  but  he  thought  he  had  Imimi  pretty 
nearly  through,  in  some  plact's."  The  cause  i»f  the  bad  roads  wjls  that 
they  wi»n'  usually  mere  pa^sagi-s  «ivcr  the  natural  surface,  which  in  the 
woo<lcd.  and  then  inhabitetl  part  of  the  State,  was  conip<is<>d  of  decayed 
vepetal'le  matter,  very  pomus.  overlying  clay  soil.  The  surfa<'e  of  the 
State  is  <|uite  level;  there  was  only  natural  drainage;  anil  the  rain  fall 
was  greater  than  at  preN4>nt.  Coiisi<|uriitIy  loadi-d  wagons  made  mud 
holi  H.  and  mud  holes  were  of  a  rather  permanent  character. 

The  same  conditions  affected  the  health  of  the  State,  there  h»'ing  a 
great  deal  of  malarial  disease.  While  «ither  transportation  was  difficult 
the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  germs  was  unsurpassed.  The 
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pools  and  swamps  afforded  unlimited  breeding  protind  for  mofiquitoes, 
and  if  cue  may  judge  from  the  universal  complaiuts  of  travelers,  the 
moBqnitoes  were  mneh  more  namerooe  than  tiie  kRves  of  the  foreet. 
SajB  Col.  Merrill:    "The  years  1820,  1821,  snd  1822,  weft  attended 
with  more  general  and  fatal  sickness  than  has  ever  been  experienced, 
either  before  or  siuee,  in  the  west.    Palestine,  on  the  East  Fork  of 
White  river,  then  the  seat  of  jnetiee  of  Lawrenee  oounty,  was  nearly 
depopulated;  Vevay,  Jeffcrsonvillc,  Vincennes,  and  many  other  towns, 
lost  nearly  one-eighth  of  their  inhabitants  the  first  year  and  probably 
one-fourth  in  the  three  years;  and  during  that  time,  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods,  tiiere  wwe  bat  few  persons  who  eseaped  without  one  or  more 
severe  attodis  of  fsver.  171m  prevailing  diesaaei  were  hilions  and  in- 
termitting fevers,  the  fomuT,  in  many  cases,  differing  very  little  Irom 
the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans. "       At  the  new  settlement  of  In- 
dianapolis the  year  }821  was  worst,  there  being  only  three  persons  in 
the  settlement  who  were  not  proatrated.  Ignatina  Brown  says : '  *  Though 
so  general,  the  disease* was  not  deadly,  about  twenty -five  cases  only, 
mostly  children  who  had  been  too  much  exposed,  dying  out  of  several 
hundred  eases.  "^^    The  affliction  was  so  prevalent  that  in  December 
the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution :  "That  the  second  Friday  in  April 
next  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  supplication  and  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  he  may  avert  (he  just  judgments  impending  onr  land;  and 
that  in  his  manifold  mercies  he  will  bless  the  country  with  fruitful 
aetfiions,  and -our  eitizen»  with  health  and  peace.  Resolved  also,  that  the 
Governor  be  miuested  to  issue  his  proclamation  requiring  the  citizens 
to  abstain  from  all  servile  lalM)r  on  said  day:  and  solieitinp  religions 
societies  of  every  denomination  to  keep  and  observe  the  s^mo  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer."  Good  Friday  was  perhaps  chosen 
to  get  the  Catholic  influence.  Governor  Jennings  duly  issued  his  proc- 
lamation March  12,  1R22,  and  the  day  was  generally  obsc^^•ed. 

There  were  numerous  discussions  of  the  disease  hi  the  newspapers, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  it  was  due  to  "miasmatic  exlialations" 
in  the  atmosphere.**  At  Vincennes  qoinions  were  advanced  that  the 
exhalations  were  the  result  of  throwing  garbap-  and  n'fuse  into  the 
streets:  to  a  lack  of  shade  trees;  and  to  decaying  "water  grasses'"  in 
the  river.  Some  thought  the  "pond"  adjoining  the  town  was  the  cause, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  people  who  lived  nearest  the  pond  were 
the  least  affecfetl.  On  one  point  there  was  universal  agreement,  and 
that  was  that  the  situation  was  deplorable;  and  at  Vincennes  the  com- 

Chamberlain  *■  Owsettwr,  p.  119. 
*i  Hist,  of  Indianapolis,  p.  5. 

nViaeeuiea  Sim,  Hanb  16.  23,  April  8,  18S2;  Centind,  May  8,  18,  1820. 
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binatioii  of  sickness,  hard  times,  burning  of  the  steam  mill,  removal  of 
the  capital,  and  failure  of  the  Bank,  caused  the  Sun  to  say:  "A  few 
years  past  Vinccnncs  was  the  very  emblem  of  prosperity;  evcrj-  wind 
wafted  her  some  good.  Our  houses  were  filled  with  inhabitanta,  our 
streets  were  crowded  with  citizens,  the  noisy  hum  of  business  resounded 
in  our  ears.    All  was  life  and  activity.    How  sadly  is  the  picture  re- 


Gov.  Ratliff  Boon 
(From  portrait  by  Jacob  Cox.) 


verseil.  More  than  one-third  of  our  dwelling  houses  are  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  our  population  ha-s  decreased  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  our 
real  property  has  suffered  a  gn'ater  diminution.  Buildings  that  a  few- 
years  ago  rented  for  $200  to  $;}00  per  annum  now  rent  for  $50  to  $100. 
An  universal  deitpondency  prevails."^"' 

There  was  little  change  in  the  political  control  of  Indiana  during 

3!>  Western  Sun,  February  16,  1822. 
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the  first  dozen  years  of  the  State's  existenee,  except  iu  aii  exchange  of 
oflteet  among  the  leaden.   National  pditiiss  eanaied  no  diviaion  until 

1824,  and  did  not  control  State  elcctioiu  until  1840.  Governor  Jen- 
nings was  reelected,  and  sen-ed  six  years — all  that  the  poustitntion  al- 
lowed— except  that,  having  been  elected  to  congress  at  the  August 
election  in  1822,  he  reaigned  on  Auguat  12,  and  the  Temainder  of  hia 
term,  until  December  5,  waa  fiUed  by  loeutenant  Governor  Ratliif 
Boon.  Boon  was  born  in  Georgia,  Januarj-  18,  1781,  and  settled  in 
Warrick  County,  Indiana,  in  1809.  He  was  the  Hrst  treasurer  of  that 
eonnty,  and  represented  it  in  the  House  and  in  the  Smate  until  1819, 
whoii  III'  wiLs  fleeted  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  waa  reelected  to  that 
office  in  1822,  and  resigned  in  1824  to  lero  to  Confn'<'«*^  He  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  Congress  at  the  next  two  elections,  but  waa 
returned  in  1^,  1831, 1833, 1833,  and  1837.  At  the  eloee  of  hia  congres- 
sional service,  in  1839,  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  distinguished  him- 
self  by  leading  the  revolt  against  Thomas  II.  Benton,  in  1844.  lie 
died  November  20,  of  that  year.  Jennings  was  reelected  to  Congress 
in  1824,  1826,  and  1828.  In  1830,  having  become  addieted  to  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  he  was  defeated  by  General  John  Carr.  His  last  puUie 
scn'iee  was  an  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Potawatorais,  in  1832,  at 
the  l<\)rks  uf  the  Wabash.  He  died  at  his  farm,  near  Charlestowu, 
July  26,  1834. 

At  tile  deeticm  of  1^,  William  Hendrieba  was  chosen  Oovemw  by 

an  unanimous  vote,  there  being  no  oppnucnt  in  the  field.'*  On  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1825.  he  resigned  tliis  office,  having  been  elected  U.  S.  Senator. 
He  was  reelected  Senator  in  1831;  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  re* 
thred  to  private  life.  He  waa  a  warm  friend  of  education,  and  showed 
especial  interest  in  Hanover  College  and  the  State  T^nivcrsity,  until 
his  death,  on  May  16,  18o0.  When  Governor  Hendricks  resigned  in  1825, 
Lieutenant  Governor  lioon  having  resigned  in  1824,  James  Brown 
Ray,  President  pro  tpmpwe  of  the  Soiate,  succeeded  aa  Governor.  He 
was  elected  Governor  in  Auguat,  1825,  defeating  Judge  Isaac  Black- 
ford by  2,622  majority.  He  was  reelected  in  1828,  receiving  15,141 
votes,  to  12,315  for  Dr.  Israel  T.  Canby,  and  10,904  for  Harbin  H. 
Moore.  Senator  James  Noble  was  continued  in  the  Senate  until  hia 
death,  on  February  26,  18:n.  In  brief,  the  State  remained  in  control 
of  the  men  who  were  in  control  in  1816.  and  those  in  political  alliance 
with  them.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  slip  in  the  movement  of  the 
machine  was  in  1818.  In  thst  year  Governor  Jennings  was  a  commia- 

»*  There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  William  Hendrii'ki  in  «xlsten«e.  FonMilx 
thm  was  irtiat  purported  to  be  one  in  the  State  Library,  l.ut  Gov.  Thos.  A.  HMdlkhs, 
Us  Mphmr,  eaoMd  it  to  be  i«nov«d,  bceaiue  it  was  not  a  real  portrait. 
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doner,  with  Qm.  Ctm  and  Judge  Parice,  in  making  tlie  New  Pnrchaae 
treaties.  On  October  3,  he  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Christopher 
Harrison  that  his  duties  would  detain  him  for  a  time,  and  requested 
him  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Executive  office.  Harrison  was  a 
aomewhat  eeeentric  eharaeter.  He  waa  of  one  of  the  old  ariatoeratie 
families  of  Maryland,  born  at  Cambridge,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  He 
was  well  educated,  being  a  gfraduate  of  St.  John's  (^ollege.  Annapolis, 
and  entered  business  life  as  confidential  clerk  of  William  Patterson,  one 
of  the  leading  merchanta  of  Baltimore,  and  preaident  of  the  Bank  of 
Baltimore.  Living  in  his  family,  Harriaon  acted  oa  tutor  to  hia  daugh> 
ter  Elizabeth,  a  very  beautiful  and  talented  girl.  The  common  Indiana 
tradition  is  that  the  two  fell  in  love,  and  that  the  match  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Patteraon,  who  had  more  ambitiona  viewa;  and  that  in  eonaa> 
qnenee  Harriaon  beeame  •  hermit  in  Indiana.  Harriaon'a  reiattvea, 
however,  held  that  it  was  another  fair  one  who  broke  his  heart,'*  and 
the  movements  of  Harrison  seem  to  contirm  this  view.  The  date  of 
his  coming  to  Indiana  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  worda  "Chriatopher  Harriaon^  July  8,  1808,"  which  were  carved 
on  a  beech  tree  that  stood  near  his  oaliin,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River,  near  Hanover.  Mis-s  Patterson  was  marrieti  to  Lieutenant 
Jerome  liouaparte,  younger  brother  of  Napoleon,  on  December  24,  1803, 
and  remained  in  America  until  the  q^ring  of  1805,  when  ahe  and  her 
husband  started  for  France.  Thqr  found  all  the  ports  there  closed 
to  them,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  who  refused  to  reiopniz-c  the  niarriajje. 
Madame  Bonaparte  took  up  her  abode  in  England,  where  her  son 
Jerome  waa  bom  on  July  7.  Meanwhile  her  hnaband  waa  trying  to 
appease  Napoleon,  but  without  Bueoeaa.  After  unsuecessful  efforta  to 
have  Pope  Pins  VII  annul  the  marriape.  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring it  null  and  void;  and  on  August  12,  1807,  Jerome  was  married 
to  Princess  Catherine  Sophia,  of  Wurtemberg;  and  on  January  1,  1808, 
crowned  King  of  Westphalia.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  man  of  Har- 
rison's  inipnlsive  charaeter  would  have  remained  on  the  scene  of  hia 
blighted  hopes  for  five  years,  and  then  become  a  hermit. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Harriaon  liTcd  in  hia  cabin  on  the 
Ohio,  with  no  eompanimi  but  hia  dog,  amusing  himself  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  painting — he  had  some  artistic  ability— until  1815;  and 
then  he  sold  his  hermitage,  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  at 
Salem,  Indiana,  in  partnership  with  Jonathan  Lyona.  Hia  election  aa 
Ltentenant  Oovemor  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  aonght  by  hhn, 
but  aftw  he  began  aeting  aa  Governor  he  thought  he  waa  entitled  to  eon* 


M  Woollen'!  Sketches,  p.  161. 
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tinne  in  tbe  same  eapadty.  When  Jamings  retarned,  RaniMm  de- 
elined  to  surrender  the  office.  On  demand  from  Jennings  he  gave  np 
the  room  used  as  the  Governor's  office,  but  he  took  the  State  seal 
with  him,  and  opened  a  Governor  's  office  of  his  own.  Until  the  legis- 
lature met,  Indiana  had  more  Gtovenum  than  at  any  other  period  in 
her  history.  On  Decemher  10,  1818,  Senator  BatlifT  Boon  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  announced  that  he  and  Senator  DePauw 
had  be^n  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  wait  on  "the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  late  aeting  Goyemor,"  and  inform  him  that  the  General  AaaemUy 
waa  ready  to  receive  any  eommunication  he  might  dcaive  to  make;  and 
requested  a  similar  committee  from  the  House.  The  request  wa';  frranted, 
and  the  joint  committee  reported  that  they  had  performed  their  mie- 
«ion,  and  that  Mr.  HairlMm  had  replied,  "That,  as  Lientenant  Governor 
he  had  no  commnnieatioo  to  make  to  the  Senate  or  Home  of  Representa- 
tive, but  as  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor,  if  recognized  as  such, 
he  had."  The  House  then  appointed  an  investigating  committee,  with 
General  iSBfaroy  as  chairman,  wliieh,  on  Decemher  12,  reported  its 
opinion  that  Govenor  Jenninfii  had  aeeepled  an  appdntment  nnder 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  under  that  appointment.  It  was  a  very  pretty  question.  The 
constitution  provided:  "No  member  of  Congress,  or  person  holding 
any  ofllee  nnder  the  United  States,  m  this' State,  ahall  exereiie  the  offlee 
of  Governor,  or  Lieutenant  Governor.*  But  was  the  position  of  treaty 
oommissioner  an  "office"?  Technically  it  was,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  makers  of  the  constitution  had  any  temporary'  service  of  that 
eharaeter  in  mind  when  fhey  adopted  the  provirfon,  as  it  did  not  foil 
within  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  Farther,  Harrison  was  proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  that  such  service  vacated  the  office  of  Governor: 
whereas  the  provision  of  the  constitution  was:  "In  case  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  Governor,  hir  removal  from  offlee,  death,  refosal  to  qualify, 
resignation,  or  aboence  from  the  State,  the  Lientenant  Governor  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  unlbority  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, until  another  be  duly  qualified,  or  the  Governor  absent,  or  im- 
peached, diall  retnm,  or  he  acquitted.'*  This  seems  to  mean  that  the 
office  eonid  be  vacated  only  by  death,  voluntary  withdrawal,  or  im- 
penehmont.  Would  it  be  safe  to  impeach  .lonathan  Jennings  for  mak- 
ing the  most  important  and  most  popular  Indian  treaty  that  Indiana 
ever  hadf 

The  indications  are  that  the  House  had  started  in  for  impeach- 
ment, for  ^lilroy,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  against  Jennings 
throughout,  and  the  House  gave  him  all  the  powers  he  asked  as  to 
compelling  testimony.  But  the  eonuttittee  ttrnek  a  snag.  CoL  Merrill 
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says  that  Jennings  "was  mneh  mortifled  wImo  he  laanied  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  called  in  question.  He  threw  his  commission  into  the 
fire,  and  left  it  to  his  enemies,  as  he  called  them,  to  sustain  their  charges.^^ 
If  M,  it  was  a  fortunate  bit  of  mortitication ;  for  the  commission  could 
not  be  proven.  Jennings  declined  to  appear  before  the  oommittee, 
except  by  counsel— Judge  Charles  Dewey  repre^nting  him.  In  reply 
to  Mil  roy's  call  for  documents,  he  replied  by  letter:  "If  I  were  in 
possession  of  any  public  documents  calculated  to  advance  the  public 
.interest,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  famish  t]iem,'and  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  prepared  to  afford  you  any  information  which  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  State  may  require."  He  also  casually  a<l(lcd :  "If 
the  difQculty,  real  or  supposed,  has  grown  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  mjr  baving  been  eonneeted  witb  tbe  negotiation  at  St  Mary's,  I  fed  it 
njr  dnty  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I  acted  firom  an  entire  conviction 
of  its  propriety  and  an  anxious  desire,  on  my  part,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State  in 
assistinflr  to  add  «  large  and  fertile  tract -of  country  to  that  wbicb 
we  already  possess."  Milroy  summoned  everybody  that  could  know 
about  it,  but  they  were  all  hopeless.  Some  had  seen  something  that 
looked  like  a  commiaBion,  but  they  could  not  swear  to  it.  Others  had 
besrd  what  somided  like  a  commission  read  at  I3ie  treaty  council,  but 
they  had  not  seen  it,  and  did  not  know  whether  it  bore  the  seal  of  the 
United  State.'j.  Ry  December  16,  the  friends  of  the  Governor  felt  it 
safe  to  force  an  issue,  on  a  resolution  that  "it  is  inexpedient  to  further 
prossente  the  inquiry  into  Ibo  existing  difSenlties  in  the  emeutive  de- 
partment of  the  State.*'  This  was  adopted  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
15  to  13,  and  was  a  clear  victory  for  "Whitewater."  "Wayne,  Franklin, 
DearlKjrn,  Orange,  Harrison,  Perry  and  Jefferson  Counties  voted  solid 
for  Jennings ;  and  Switzerland,  Clark,  Washington,  Jackson,  Gib6<m  and 
KnoK  voted  solidly  against  him,  ezeept  that  Warner,  of  Knox,  who 
had  been  seated  over  General  W.  Johnston,  in  a  emtest,  voted  with  tbe 
Jennings  party. 

Harrison  promptly  sent  in  his  resignation,  stating:  "As  the  oflBcers 
of  the  executive  department  of  government  and  the  General  Aasmbly 

have  refused  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  that  anthfirity  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  is  constitutionally  attached  to  the  office, 
the  name  itself,  in  my  estimation,  is  not  worth  retaining."  On  the 
reading  of  this,  the  House  adopted  the  following:  "Besolved,  Tbat 
the  House  of  Representatives  view  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Christopher  Harrison  as  both  dignified  and  eor- 


••ChsataMBli  OaMAteer,  p.  117. 
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net  during  the  Ute  investigalion  of  the  diffeKnces  existing  in  the 

executive  department  of  this  State."  Nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istio  of  tho  JeiiningH  j)olicy  of  conciliation.  The  sitiffiilar  thing  is  that 
nobody  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  this  time  Harriaou  had  been 
acting  as  agent  for  the  three  per  cent  fund,  nhieh  was  as  nneh  a 
vi«dation  of  tlie  provisitni  of  the  constitution  quoted  above  as  was  the 
acting  of  Jennings  as  treaty  commissioner;  and  it  was  also  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provision  that,  "No  persons  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative 
office  at  one  time."  But  Harrison  did  not  want  to  be  placated.  At 
the  election  of  1816  his  majority  had  been  far  and  away  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  candidate:  and  so  he  carried  his  fight  to  the  people 
in  the  election  of  1819,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  against  Jennings, 
with  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  9,168 
to  2,068.  The  Jennings  party  did  not  dierisih  maliee,  however;  and 
Harrison  was  not  only  allowed  to  remain  as  agent  of  the  three  per  cent 
fund,  but  also,  as  mentioned,  was  made  a  commissioner  to  plat  the  cap- 
ital in  1821,  and  was  put  on  the  commission  to  build  the  Ohio  Falls 
canal  in  188#.  Harrison  remained  in  Indiana  until  1884,  when  he  w- 
turned  to  Maryland.  He  died  there  in  1863.  He  was  a  notably  lovable 
man,  especially  with  ctiildren,  and  had  troops  of  juvenile  friends  wherever 
he  went. 

The  State  seal,  vrfaieh  came  into  such  prominence  in  the  JenninBS- 

Harrison  controversy,  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  in  these 
words:  "There  shall  be  a  seal  of  this  State,  which  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Governor  and  used  by  him  officially,  and  shall  be  called,  the  seal  of 
the  State  of  Indiana.'*  This  seal  has  been  the  subject  of  mudi  jest, 
and  of  many  surmises  as  to  its  significance.  In  1895,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hatcher, 
clerk  of  the  Senate,  who  took  an  interest  in  historical  matters,  had  him- 
self appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  whether  the  State 
"has  any  legalized,  authorised  great  seaL"  He  found  that  by  act  of 
December  13,  1816,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  procure  a  seal 
and  a  press,  and  $100  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  act  in  the  House  on  November  22,  Davis  Floyd  moved 
to  amend  by  striking  out  the  description  following  the  word  "deviec," 
and  inserting:  "A  forest  and  a  woodman  felling  a  tree,  a  buffalo  leav- 
ing the  forest  and  fleeing  throuerb  the  ]>lain  to  a  distant  forest,  and  the 
sun  setting  in  the  west,  with  the  word  Indiana." But  this  was  not 
the  origin  of  this  design,  for  it  had  been  used  all  throng^  the  Territorial 
pwiod,  the  earliest  preserved  specimen  of  its  use,  so  far  aa  is  known, 

ST  This  mm  adopted  by  the  Hoote^  but  on  dIaagnMiWBt  «f  the  Senate  tbe 
dflMription  was  omitted  altogstlter. 
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being  on  the  petition  of  the  Viuceimes  couveiitiuu  of  1802.^8  The  iu- 
twpretotion  of  the  dengn,  above  quoted  is  merely  an  iUnatration  of  the 
ntter  penersity  of  the  people  of  Indiana  in  the  interpretation  of  woiin 
of  art.  It  is  not  a  "setting  sun,"  but  a  sun  rising  on  a  new  common- 
wealth, west  of  the  mountains,  by  which,  at  that  time,  was  always  meant 
the  Allegheny  Monntaina.  The  woodman  rq[»reeented  eivilizaticm  rab- 
duing  the  wilderness;  and  the  bnlMo,  which  in  tho  orij^inal  was  headed 
away  from  the  sun,  with  tail  down,  goin(»  west,  and  not  east, 'repre- 
sented the  primitive  life  retiring  in  that  direction  before  the  advance 
of  eivilicaticm.   Theve  is  no  known  record  of  any  adoption  of  the 


Territorial  aeal,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  occasion  for  any.  The 
creation  of  the  Territory  by  Congreee,  and  conferring  excentive  {rawer 

on  the'  Governor,  would  imply  the  use  of  a  seal ;  and  presumably 
Qovemor  Harrison  had  one  made,  and  brought  it  out  with  him  when 
he  came  to  begin  his  offidal  duties,  in  January,  1801.  * 

James  Brown  Bay,  who  sucoeeded  Governor  William  Hendridci  on 
his  resignation,  and  was  twice  afterwanls  elt-ctt'd  Governor,  was  one  » 
of  the  most  eccentric  men  that  ever  held  that  position.  He  was  bom 
in  Kentucky,  February  19,  1794,  and  when  hardly  grown  wnt  to 
Cincinnati,  and  read  law  with  Oen.  Gano.  In  1619  he  removed  to 
Broolrvilie,  and  soon  beeanie  a  political  factor.  He  was  a  popular 
speaker,  although  his  style  was  pompous  and  not  always  lucid.  He 
was  very  egotistical,  dressy,  and  fond  of  the  speetaeolar.  '  Some  peo- 
ple reguded  him  as  insane,  especially  in  his  later  years,  but  the  chief 
grounds  of  the  belief  were  matters  of  foresight  on  his  part  in  which 
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hia  oontanponirics  did  not  share.  He  wm  one  of  the  early  adroeates 
of  nuboads,  aud  pointed  out  their  advantages  over  canals  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  lepisltituro  in  1827.  TI<'  prophesied  that  Indianapolis  would 
some  day  be  a  great  railroad  center,  with  lines  running  in  every  di- 
Teetion  like  the  spokea  of  a  wheel,  whidi  wai  fhe  aabject  of  ridicule 
by  the  people  who  emusidered  themselvee  lane  at  the  time.  Another 
of  his  hobbies  was  the  Michigan  Road,  and  he  sucfccded  in  havinc: 
himself  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Potuwatomi  treaty  of 
1826  to  get  a  donation  for  that  work.  Warned,  however,  by  the  troubles 
of  OovemOT  Jennings  on  aoeonnt  of  aimilap  aervioe  while  governor,  he 
reiineBted  that  no  commission  hp  issued  to  him,  and  sorvcd  On  a  simple 
letter  of  request.  A  resolution  tlmt  he  had  forfeited  his  office  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  next  session,  and  a 
eonunittee  waa  appmnted  to  notify  him  to  appear  and  defend  himaell 
He  replied  with  a  letter  stating,  in  a  vcrj-  circuitous  way,  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  appear,  and  adding:  "If  I  have  erred  in  the  manner  in- 
timated in  a  resolution  sent  me,  I  have  erred  with  the  fathers  of  the 
repnblie,  fhe  first  patriota  of  the  age,  and  in  attempting  to  do  good 
and  advance  the  highest  interests  of  our  beloved  country.  As  custom, 
precedent  and  example  passed  in  review  before  me,  I  could  not  be 
insensible  of  their  force,  and  have  been  made  to  feel  as  if  I  had  done 
my  duty  to  my  conaeienee  and  the  State."  Aft^  a  prolonged  debate* 
the  House  defeate<l  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  80  to  28,  and  ao  the  matter 

rested  for  the  time  hcing. 

The  incident  was  not  closed  as  to  the  public,  however,  for  Ray 
had  a  remarlnble  feenlty  for  getting  into  rows  with  thoae  with  whom 
he  came  in  eontact ;  and  among  others,  he  stirred  up  a  controverqr  ^rith 
Samuel  Merrill,  who  forthwith  assailed  him  in  a  twenty-four  page 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  made  the  following  remarks  about  the  Potawatomi 
tteaty :  ' '  The  truth  is,  that  hia  etmduet  at  the  Treaty  was  neither  hcnwi- 
aUe  to  binwo^^  nor  benefldal  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Such  is  the  general  statement  made  by  almost  everyone  in  any  way 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Some  of  the  particulars  are  too  odious  to  be 
repeated.  The  Treaty  was  once  nearly  broken  off  by  hia  impmdenee, 
much  dday  waa  occasioned  by  him,  and  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  entru-st  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  as  they  took  place. 
The  Potawatomi  Treaty  was  agreed  on  several  days  before  the  fact  was 
communicated  to  him.  In  short  it  required  all  the  knowledge  of  In- 
dian character  which  is  ao  eminently  possessed  by  Gov.  Cass  and  Gen. 
Tipton  to  prevent  the  indiscretion  of  the  other  Commissioner  from  being 
fatal  to  the  Treaty.  For  those  services  thus  performed,  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  Gov.  Ray  charged  and  received  from  the  United  States  at 
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the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  day  for  double  the  time  he  was  actually 
employed.  All  of  the  same  time  he  charged  and  reoeived  his  pay  as 
(Jovemor."  Governor  Ray  passed  this  assault  "with  silent  contempt," 
which  was  so  contrary  to  his  custom  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mer- 
rill's statements  were  very  well  fortified.  Ray  contented  himself  with 
a  statement  in  his  next  message  to  the  legislature  of  the  great  importance 


of  the  grant  from  the  Iiidiuns,  which  was  of  a  .strip  100  feet  wid»* 
through  their  lands,  with  a  contiguous  section  of  land  for  every  jnile 
of  road.  South  of  the  \Vaba.sh,  the  State  was  to  have  a  section  of  unsold 
land  for  each  mile  of  roail.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  Ijy  the  Tnitcil 
States  on  F»'l»ruary  7,  1S27;  and  the  gift  to  the  State  by  act  of  .March 
2,  1827.    John  T.  Neely,  Chester  Elliott  and  John  McDonald  were  ap- 

s» LawrcuceburKh  PnllaUium,  Sept.  1,  1S27;  m>  also  July  28. 
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pointed  comminioncn  in  1828  to  aeleet  the  route  from  Lake  Miehigan  to 

Indianapolis.  They  selected  the  mouth  of  Trail  Creek — the  site  of 
Hichigan  City — for  the  northern  tenniniw,  and  made  two  sur\'eys,  one 
on  a  direct  line  through  the  Kanlsakee  swampa,  and  the  other  on  com- 
pat»tiT«l7  dry  land,  bjr  mgr  of  South  Bend  and  LoganqMrt.  After 
a  lart'f  amount  of  squabhling,  the  route  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  January,  1830,  by  way  of  South  Bend,  Tjogausport,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Qreen«burg  to  Madison,  and  the  entire  line  was  put 
VBdw  oontract  hgr  June  30,  1831.  The  road  waa  cleared  of  timber  for 
the  full  100  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  waa  grubbed  and  graded. 
It  (lid  not  make  an  Appian  Way,  and  it  was  constantly  getting  out  of 
rt;pair,  but  it  was  a  vast  improvement,  and  was  a  great  thoroughfare 
for  aettlera  and  travelen.  In  1887  it  waa  put  under  apeeial  gnudian- 
ship  of  the  eonnties  thr(>u>.'h  which  it  passed;  and  in  1841*2  it  waa  put 
under  the  general  road  lavvs  of  the  State. 

The  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  was  the  beginning  of  iutenial 
improvements  in  Indiana,  the  Indiana  Canal  Company,  ehartered  to 
eODStruct  it  by  aet  of  August  24,  1805,  being  the  first  corporation  in- 
corporated by  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  this  was  a  genuine  business  enterprise  or  merely  a 
blind  for  the  morementa  of  Aaron  Burr.  On  his  oelebmted  trip  to 
the  west,  he  arrived  on  May  11,  1805,  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  the 
gncst  of  Senator  John  Smith,  and  where  he  met  Gen.  Jonathan  Dayton, 
an  old  Revolutionary  friend,  and  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  was  later  indicted  fur  complicity  in  Burr's  conspiracy.  It  is 
reeorded  that  Smith  and  Dayton  *'were  reptcaented  as  hxmy  with  a 
scheme  to  dig  a  canal  around  the  falls  r>f  the  Ohio."'*"  Rurr  was  at 
the  falls  a  few  days  later,  and  then  went  south,  returning  to  Indiana  in 
September,  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  arriving  at  Vincennes,  where 
he  presented  letters  of  introduction  to  Gen.  Harrison.  Meianwhile  The 
Indiana  Canal  Company  had  been  chartxrred,  with  George  Rogers  Clark, 
John  Urown.  Jonathan  Dayton.  Aaron  Burr,  Benjamin  ITovey,  Davis 
Floyd,  Josiah  Stephens,  William  Croghau,  John  Gwathmey,  John  Har- 
rison, ICarston  G.  dark,  and  Samuel  C.  Vanee  as  directors.  It  was  a 
very  liberal  charter,  giving  the  corporation  power  to  increa.se  ita  capital 
sto<'k  at  pleasure;  and  fixing  tolls  at  $2  for  a  "keel  boat,  perogue  or 
canoe  not  more  than  35  feet  long, ' '  and  up  to  $5  for  a  craft  60  feet  long, 
after  which  there  was  an  additional  charge  per  foot  of  length.  The 
capital  stock  was  20.000  shares  of  |50  each.  The  company  started  off 
with  a  boom.  Josiah  Espy,  who  was  at  the  falls  on  Oct  2,  1805,  says 
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of  the  canal:  "At  the  late  seMion  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  this  purpose  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Books 
were  opened  for  subscription  while  I  was  there,  which  were  filling  rapidly. 
Sharea  to  the  ammmt  of  $120,000  were  already  subscribed  by  men  of 
tiM  fint  standing  in  th«  Unioit.  When  the  eanal  is  flnidied  the  com* 
pany  intends  erecting  all  kinds  of  water  works,  for  which  they  say 
the  place  is  highly  calculated.  From  these  it  is  expected  that  more 
wealth  will  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  company  than  from  the  passage 
of  vessels  np  and  down  the  river.  If  these  expeetationa  should  be 
realized,  there  remains  but  little  doubt  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  will  become 
the  centre  of  wealth  in  the  Wtsfern  World."*'  The  active  promoters 
of  the  project  were  Josiah  Stephens  and  Gen.  Ueujamin  Hovey;  and 
the  Utter  wrote,  at  the  time:  "Wh«i  I  first  visited  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  it  was  my  object  to  have  opened  a  canal  on  the  side  of  Louisville, 
but  on  examination  I  discovered  such  advantages  on  the  opposite  sid^ 
that  1  at  once  decided  in  favor  of  it."  His  chief  speciticatiou  of  advan- 
tage waa  two  deep  ravines,  "tme  above  the  rapids,  and  the  other  bdow 
the  steepest  fall.'* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  connection,  this  canal  project  went 
to  pieces  with  the  collapse  of  the  Burr  expedition,  and  nothing  further 
waa  done  until  the  admission  of  the  State.  There  was  a  pemstent  de> 
mand  from  everylwdy  that  used  the  river  for  a  canal;  and  there  was  a 
continuing  rivalry  Ix'twecn  the  two  sides  of  the  river  as  to  which  should 
have  it.  Indiana  started  tirst,  in  ltil6,  by  incorporating  another  com- 
pany with  a  capital  stoek  of  $1,000,000  to  build  the  eanal.  It  was  eom- 
poaed  ehiefly  of  local  people,  and  did  not  sueeeed  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary capital,  ftovcrnor  Jeiiniiifrs  was  a  strong  julvocate  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  at  his  recommendation,  another,  and  still  more  liberal  charter 
was  granted  in  1818.  It  allowed  the  company  to  fix  ita  own  tolls,  to 
receive  government  subscriptions,  and  to  raise  $100,000  by  a  lottavy, 
hut  of  the  lottery  proceeds  one-half  was  to  purchase  .stock  for  the  Stnte. 
The  chief  promoters  were  Bigelow  and  Beach,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  1816  company,  but  the  management  was  more  diversified, 
Madison  being  represmted  on  the  board  of  dhreetors  by  John  Paul, 
Lawrenceburg  by  Stephen  Ludlow,  and  Cincinnati  by  Jacob  Btirnet, 
Work  was  begun  in  1819.  the  contract  being  let  to  Michael  1.  Meyers. 
The  line  was  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  over  the  same  course  that  bad 
attracted  Hovi^.  It  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  through  which 
Cane  Run  flows  l)efore  entering  the  Ohio,  above  Jefferson v ill c.  followed 
the  two  ravines  in  the  back  part  of  .TefTersonvilie  to  the  eddy  below 

41  Ohio  Valley  Hist.  Ser.,  Misc.,  Vol.  1,  N«.  7. 
«z  HiBt.  Ohio  Fall!  Cities,  VoL  1,  p.  47. 
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the  rapids.  The  eeheme  of  exeaTatioii  was  ingenious.  Cane  Run  was 

dammetl,  and  enough  excavation  was  made  to  start  it  through  the  ravines, 
in  expectation  that  it  would  wash  all  of  the  earth  and  loose  material 
out  of  the  channel.  Maurice  Thompson  says  that  someone  cut  the  dam, 
and  so  stopped  the  work;  and  suggests  that  Lonisrille  rivaliy  was  re- 
sponsible for  it.  There  were  people  in  the  vieinitj  who  would  do  sueh 
a  thing.  On  January  23,  1833,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
locks  in  the  Louisville  canal.  The  hostile  spirit  in  1819  is  shown  iu 
Dr.  BfeUnrtrift's  Sketehss  of  LoiumUe,  published  in  that  year,  in  whieh 
he  represents  the  Indiana  projeet  in  a  ver7  nnfavoraUe  light. 

There  were  others,  however,  who  took  a  ven'  hopeful  view  of  it. 
Edmund  Dana  wrote  of  it,  in  1819:  "In  May,  1819,  a  survey  and  loca- 
tion having  previously  been  made,  die  ezeavatioa  was  commenced,  and 
continues  to  be  pneecuted  with  spirit,  and  the  foirest  prospeets  of  sne- 
eess.  The  extent  of  this  canal  will  be  2%  miles;  the  average  depth 
45  feet;  width  at  top  100,  and  at  bottom  50  feet  Except  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  at  the  upper  end,  there  is  a  bed  of  rock  to  be  cut  through,  10 
or  12  feet  deep.  The  diarter,  whieh  «cpires  in  1899,  requires  that  the 
canal  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1824.  The  per* 
pendicular  height  in  the  whole  extent  of  falls  being  about  23  feet,  the 
canal  is  expected  to  furnish  excellent  mill  seats,  and  a  water  power 
snffleient  to  drive  maohinery  for  very  extensive  manufaeturing  estab- 
lishments. In  navigating  the  Ohio,  the  saving  of  time,  expense,  and 
waste  of  property,  by  means  of  a  canal,  to  n  great  extent,  above  the 
falls,  is  incalculable.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Cincinnati  alone,  for 
several  yean  past,  has  paid  an  WEtrsordinaiy  ei^»ense  for  transporting 
goods  around  the  faUs  exceeding  $50,000.  The  seversl  states  bordering 
on  the  river  above,  arc  eaeh  interested  in  the  success  of  this  great  under- 
taking, and  it  is  presumed  they  will  liberally  contribute  their  aid  to 
perfect  it.  The  territory  and  population  to  be  benefited  by  this  work  is 
so  extensive,  strong  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  some  adequate 
provision  will  ho  made  by  the  trcneral  government.  Capital  cannot,  per- 
haps, at  tlic  present  day,  be  vested  in  any  public  funds  that  will  yield 
a  more  productive  regular  income  than  in  this  establishment"^*  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Indiana  enterprise,  a  joint  commission  appointed  by 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1819  decided 
that  the  Louisville  side  was  the  more  advantageous,*^  and  that  ended 
the  hope  of  outside  assistance.  Jn  1824  "William  Hendricks  and  Chris- 
topher Harrison  were  appointed  by  the  State  to  finish  the  canal;  but 
befove  they  aoeompliahed  anything,  Emtuefcy  incorporated  a  company, 

*^  sVcMu-H.  in  Tn'1.  TTist.  Toll.  Tndiaiui  u  Bmn  hf  Buty  Travelert,  p.  207. 
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in  1825,  which  was  baeked  bgr  Phfladelphia  capital,  and  the  United 

States  government  cama  to  ita  assistance,  which  ended  the  Indiana  canal. 

The  first  government  subscription  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal  was  for  a  thousand  shares  of  stock,  May  13,  1826.  On  March 
2,  1829,  anbaeription  for  not  over  1^  ahana  additiintal  was  anthois 
ized,  and  1,335  were  taken.  The  work  was  poshed  with  reasonable 
rapidity,  though  the  Indiana  papers  charged  that  it  was  \mng  held 
back  for  the  profit  of  Louisville  merchants,  and  made  facetious  com- 
flMita  <m  tin  foree  of  workmen  employed.  On  April  28,  1826,  the 
New  Albuiy  Beeorder  aaid  that  the  Louisville  eanal  work  had  been 
flooded  for  thirteen  days  from  March  10,  and  asserted  that  the  con- 
tractor's agpnt  had  ooiiie  over  to  New  Albany  and  bought  three  dozen 
eggs  and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  to  provision  the  force  during  the  stop.'" 
The  eanal  waa  not  oompleted  until  1881,  though  the  fiiat  boat  went 
through  it  on  December  21,  1829.  It  cost  $750,000  instead  of  $400,000 
as  estimated  by  the  joint  eommission,  but  it  was  very  jjrofitable  from 
the  start.  By  1842  the  United  States  had  received  returns  of  $257,778 
on  ita  original  inveetment  of  1233,500,  and  had  converted  intereat  and 
profits  into  567  shares  additional.  In  1872  it  had  acquired  all  but  five 
of  the  shares,  and  took  over  the  control  of  the  eanal.  reducitifj  the  tolls, 
of  which  there  had  been  much  complaint,  to  a  maintenance  basis.  In 
the  41  yean  of  operation,  to  that  date,  the  toll  reeeipta  had  been  $4,971,- 
121  86,  iir  an  average  of  over  $100,000  a  year. 

The  loss  of  the  eanal  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  was  only  a  local  dis- 
aster, affecting  Indiana  interests  in  that  immediate  vicinity;  but  it 
largely  utonopoliaed  offleial  attention  while  it  waa  a  live  project.  Fair 
example,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  locating  the  atate  priaon  at  Jef- 
fersonville  was  for  using  convict  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.*" 
By  the  tune  it  was  out  of  the  way,  the  demand  for  canals  was  arising 
from  all  parts  of  the  .State.  New  York  had  begun  the  movement  in 
1817,  and  proaperity  and  population  flowed  to  that  atate  at  onee.  By 
the  time  DeWitt  Clinton  went  over  the  canal,  in  1825,  in  his  barge, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  Hay.  hailed  by  ringing  l)olls.  and  roaring 
cannons,  the  West  was  aflame  with  the  canal  fever;  and  so  was  the 
reat  of  the  country.  Calhoun's  bill  devoting  the  bonus  and  profita  from 
the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  internal  improvements  had 
passed  in  1816.  and  all  the  states  wanted  a  share  of  it.  Northern  In- 
diana seemed  peculiarly  fitted  for  canaUs,  aiid  the  whole  state  was  com- 
paratively leveL  From  the  days  of  LaSalle,  Indiana  and  fur  tndws  had 
used  a  doien  water  routea  through  Indiana  between  the  Wabaah  and 

4>Qi>ot^      Palladium,  May  13,  1826. 
««GIUHBberlai]i's  Oaaetteer,  p.  135. 
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the  lakes.  The  route  by  the  ^faumee  antl  the  Wabash  was  the  most  di- 
rect way  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  on  account  of  these 
portage  routes  that  the  provision  was  put  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
that,  "The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  high- 
ways, and  forever  free,  a.s  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  All  the  streams  in  Indiana 
that  were  navigable  on  that  basis  had  Ix'Cn  surveyed  out,  and  reserved 
from  sale  by  the  United  States;  but  most  of  them  could  l)e  used  only 
in  high  water,  and  they  did  not  reach  many  desired  points.  Railroads 
were  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  steam  engines  were  foreign  to 


Wab.\8H  and  Erie  Canal  Aqueduct  over  the  St.  Marys,  at  Fort 

Wayne 

(From  a  drawing  by  Ellis  Kaiser) 

the  observation  of  the  average  Indiana  farmer.  But  he  knew  all  about 
ditch  digging,  and  making  dams.   Plainly,  the  canal  was  the  thing. 

Governor  Jennings  had  advocated  canals  from  the  time  of  his  mes- 
sage of  December  2.  1817.  and  called  attention  to  the  availability  of 
the  three  per  cent,  fund  for  this  purpose,  but  nothing  was  done  by  the 
legislature  for  several  years.  The  people  took  it  up.  Fort  Wayne  was 
moved  to  action  by  the  report  of  Capt.  James  Riley,  an  United  States 
surveyor,  in  1818  and  1819,  that  the  St.  Marys  and  Little  River  could 
be  connected  by  a  canal  six  miles  long,  thus  connecting  the  Wabash  and 
Lake  Erie.  This  was  true  enough,  for.  in  high  water,  canoes  had  often 
pa.s.sed  l)etwpen  the  two  rivers;  but  on  reflection  the  Fort  Wayne  people 
conclndwl  that  for  practical  purposes  a  canal  could  not  be  limited  to 
high  water  conditimis;  and,  in  1823,  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne  em- 
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ployed  CoL  Touug  aud  A.  L.  Davia  to  make  a  survey  from  the  Wabash 
«t  the  month  of  Little  River  to  the  Haumee,  a  dietanee  of  25  miles. 

They  found  that  the  greatest  difference  of  levels  on  line  was  only  twenty 
feet.  On  December  9,  1825.  a  mass  meeting  whs  held  at  Fort  Wayne, 
presided  over  by  Gen.  John  Tiptun,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
aaking  the  national  government  to  locate  a  line  between  the  Ifanmee 
and  the  Wabash.  Thi.s  waH  in  response  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  May 
26^  lM?4.  giving  the  State  of  Indiana  the  "privilege"  of  construeting 
a  canal  "lit  fur  navigation"  from  the  Maumee  to  the  Wabash,  and 
granting  a  right  of  way,  with  90  feet  on  eaeh  ude  of  the  eanal,  bnt 
the  canal  must  l>e  finished  within  twelve  years,  and  when  ftn»fhfd,  moat 
be  forever  free  for  all  publie  nses  of  the  I'nited  States  government. 
When  this  came  before  the  legislature,  at  it»  first  session  at  Indianapolis, 
the  Howe  committee  indignantly  reported  that  the  giant  wonld  amount 
to  621  acres  for  the  eooatruetion  of  a  canal  23  miles  long,  and  aaid 
the  proposition  "hears  on  its  fare  such  a  character  of  closeness  and 
pennry  that  no  politician  having  a  just  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
•tate  ought  to  be  willu^  to  aeeept  it."  It  recommended  another  me- 
morial and  a  request  for  a  grant  of  a  aeetion  of  land  for  each  mile  of 
eanaL^ 

The  Indiana  pmtest-s  had  some  effect  in  Washington,  and  on  May  24, 
1826,  the  national  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  ordered  Engineer 
James  Shriv«r  to  malw  «uuninati<»ui  and  snrveya  for  praetieable  routes 

for  canals  in  Indiana,  connecting  the  Wabash  and  St.  Mar>'*s  by  way 
of  Little  River;  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Waba.sh  by  way  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  Kankakee,  Yellow  River,  and  the  Tippecanoe;  the  Wabash  and 
White  Biver  by  the  ICisstesinewa  and  the  Wild  Cat;  the  Whitewater 
and  the  Wahadi ;  and  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  on  the  Indiana  side. 
These  routes  may  seem  absurd  to  the  reader  of  today;  but  most  of  them 
are  not  only  perfectly  feasible,  but  also  were  common  routes  of  In- 
dian travel,  mentioned  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the  region  then  extant. 
Xot  only  the  older  writers,  as  M.  de  Vcrgennes,  Foreign  Minister  to  IjOVM 
XVI.  Volney.  and  others,  lnit  the  later  writers  referred  to  them.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Eu.stis,  in  IftOSJ,  (Jov.  Ilarri8t>n  speaks  of  the  portages 
from  the  Tii)ptH!anoe  to  the  Kankakee  and  the  St.  Joaeph's,  as  *'nine  to 
fourteen  miles,  much  used  by  Indians  and  sometimes  by  traders. 
This  route  was  through  Lake  Maxinkuekee,  the  portage  being  from 
that  lake  to  Yellow  river.  Barring  wire  fences,  it  is  easy  to  run  a 
light  boat  from  Lake  Haxinknekce  to  the  Tippecanoe  at  die  present 
time.  In  his  Western  Gaaetteer  (1817)  Samnel  Brown  says:  "All  the 
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streams  in  tlie  northern  parte  of  the  atate,  whieh  empty  into  the  Wabash 

and  Illinois,  have  their  branches  interwoven  with  many  of  the  rivers 
running  into  Lakes  Eric  and  Michigan.  Indeed,  as  before  observed, 
they  not  unlrequently  issue  front  the  same  marsh,  prairie,  pood  or 
lake.  There  ate  upwanb  twenty  portages  near  tlia  Mii^iiigan  frontier^ 
only  two  of  whidi  hwre  hitherto  been  used  by  the  iriiitea.  •  •  • 
There  is  a  portage  of  four  miles  between  the  St.  Joseph's  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  tile  Thealcalii  (Kaiikaliee) ;  of  two  miles  between  the  Theakaki 
and  the  Qreat  Kemioniie  (Galnmet) ;  of  half  a  mile  between  the  Qreat 
and  Little  Kennomie;  of  four  milea  between  the  Cheaun  (Trail  CMek) 
and  Little  Kennoraic ;  and  of  three  miles  between  the  west  fork  of  Chicago 
and  Plein ;  besides  numerous  ones  lH,'tween  tiie  head  branches  of  the 
two  St.  Josephs,  Black,  Raisin  and  Eel  rivers,  which  vary  in  length 
aceording  to  the  dximeas  or  nuriatnre  of  the  season/'  In  hia  Bmigrants' 
Guide  (1818),  William  Darby  says  that,  "with  one  extremity  upon  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  opposite  upon  Lake  Michigan,  with  intersecting 
navigable  streams,  Indiana  will  be  the  real  link  that  will  unite  the 
aoathmn  and  norlheni  part  of  the  United  Statea."^ 

Shriver  died  shortly  after  beginning  this  survey  work,  and  it  was 
eontinncfl  by  Major  Asa  Moore,  who  snrveyefl  the  line  between  the 
Maumee  aiid  the  Wabash  in  1826,  and  reported  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  bnild  a  eanal  on  that  roote.  He  eontinned  the  smreys  in  1827-8,  bat 
took  sick  and  died  At  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  on  October  4,  1828. 
Meanwhile  Congress  arose  to  the  situation,  and  by  aet  of  March  2,  1827, 
gave  to  the  State,  for  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the 
alternate  sectiona  m  a  strip  of  land  five  miles  wide,  bordtring  the  line 
of  the  canal.  This  waa  the  beginning  of  national  grants  in  aid  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Also,  in  Oet(»ber,  1826,  Lewis  Cass,  James  B.  Ray  and  John  Tipton 
had  made  treaties  with  the  Miamis  and  Potawatomies,  by  which,  among 
Other  things,  the  Indians  granted  righta  of  wajr  throoi^  their  reaerva* 
tiona  for  the  eanal.  Indiana  wa.s  now  ready  for  business,  SS  aoon  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  .sales  were  available,  but  there  were  various  causes 
fur  delay.  By  aet  of  January  5,  1828,  Indiana  accepted  the  Qovem- 
ment  gift.  A  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Samuel  Ilanna  of  Fort  Wayne,  Robert  John  of  Franklin  County,  and 
David  Burr  of  Jackson  County,  to  take  charge  of  the  work :  but  the 
board  found  itself  without  suftieieut  funds  or  suflScient  authority  to  do 
anything  but  report  Moveoyer,  the  eastern  end  of  the  eanal  waa  in 
Ohio,  and  Indian*  had  no  oontrol  over  it  Ohio  had  wanted  the  eanal 
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made  by  the  line  of  the  Big  Miami  river  to  Cincinnati,  and  on  May 
24,  1688,  aecarad  an  aet  of  Congren  granting  the  altonaate  seetiooa  in 

a  five-mile  strip  for  the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton  to 
Lake  Erio,  liy  the  Maumep  roufp.  The  fourth  section  of  this  law  pro- 
vided that  Indiana  might  relinquish  so  much  of  her  canal  lands  as  lay 
within  Ohio  to  tiiat  stale  on  aneh  term*  as  the  two  atatea  mi|^  agree 
apon,  Oliio  to  eonatmet  the  Wahash  and  Erie  within  ita  bordera  on 
the  same  terms  as  oripnally  provided  for  Indiana.  After  more  than  a 
year  of  negotiation,  on  October  3,  1829,  Wyllys  Silliman,  of  ZaneavUle, 
on  the  part  of  Ohio,  and  Jeremiah  SnlliTan,  on  the  part  of  Indiana, 
met  at  Cincinnati,  and  agreed  that  Ohio  should  take  the  lands  within 
her  boundaries  aiul  huild  the  canal  east  of  the  Indiana  line,  both  states 
to  finish  their  work  within  fifteen  years.  By  act  of  January  28,  1890, 
Indiana  eataUiahed  a  new  hoard  of  eomnumoners,  composed  of  David 
Burr,  Jwdan  Vigna  and  Samnd  Lewis,  to  take  charge  of  the  land  sales 
and  preliminary  work.  They  employed  Joseph  Ridgeway,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  an  experienced  engineer,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  work  from  the  state  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  which 
waa  the  extent  of  the  original  land  grant.  The  amoimt  of  the  granted 
lands  in  Indiana  was  349,261  acres.  Bidgewaj'a  Oitimate  of  the  coet 
of  the  canal  completed  was  $1,081,970. 

Then  came  more  delay.  The  Ohio  legislature  failed  to  ratify  the 
Cincinnati  agreement  Sentiment  in  Indiana  waa  divided.  Some  pre- 
dicted the  cost  of  the  canal  would  be  much  greater  thnii  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  and  the  jjeople  would  be  subjected  tx)  heavy  taxation. 
Quite  a  strong  party  had  gnfwn  up  in  favor  of  railroads  instead  of 
eanab.  Finally  the  eanal  advocates  won  oat,  and  on  Janoary  9,  1882, 
an  aet  waa  passed  creating  a  board  of  fund  commianoners,  authorized  to 
borrow  $200,000  and  keep  the  canal  commissioners  supplied  with  funds. 
Work  was  ordered  to  be  commenced  before  March  2,  which  was  the  ex- 
piration of  the  live  yean  hi  which  the  work  waa  to  begin  under  the 
grant  by  Congress,  or  the  grant  forfeited.  It  was  indeed  time  for  aetioo. 
Washington's  birthday  wa.s  selected  for  the  saving  act.  Vigns  hastened 
up  to  Fort  Wayne,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  occur.  Under  the  plans, 
the  canal  came  up  the  south  side  of  the  Maumee,  followed  the  St.  Mary's 
throogfa  part  ti  Fort  Wayne^  and  then  eroiied  tlie  vaOay  of  Ilia  St 
Mary's  to  what  is  now  the  northwest  part  of  the  city,  where  it  waa 
to  be  joined  by  the  branch  from  the  feeder  dam  on  the  St.  Joseph's, 
some  six  miles  above  the  city.  On  February  22,  most  of  Fort  Wayne 
formed  a  proeenon,  marehed  oat  to  the  dioaoi  ipot,  pneeded  by  a 
band,  with  the  national  colors  flying,  and  there  formed  in  a  circle. 
Vigna  tdd  of  the  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome,  and  announced, 
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"I  now  l)egin  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  by  authority  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,"  and  "struck  the  long  suspended  blow."  Charles  W. 
Ewing,  native  of  New  York,  and  first  prosecuting  attorney  of  Allen 
County,  made  "an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address";  and  then  Judge 
Samuel  Uanna,  Captain  Murray,  and  other  enthusiastic  citizens  fell 
to,  and  made  an  extensive  hole  in  the  ground.^<^   The  land  grant  was 

1 


Jessk  L.  Williams 

saved,  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  Mautiiee  and  Wabash  valleys. 
On  March  1,  the  Canal  Commissioners  began  letting  contracts  and 
the  first  fifteen  miles,  including  the  St.  Jo.seph's  feeder  dam,  were  let 
for  $63,358.86,  or  $850.42  less  than  Ridgeway*s  estimates;  whereupon 
the  canal  advocates  hooted  in  derision  at  the  prophets  of  unexpected 
expense.  The  Commissioners  employed  Jesse  L.  Williams,  a  North 
Carolina  Quaker  who  had  been  chief  engineer  of  the  .Miami  Caual,  aud 
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who  later  arow  to  national  distinetion  in  his  profeaaioii,  to  saperviae  the 
work  of  construction.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  the  Lidiana  au- 
thority on  engineorinp  prohlems.  Under  his  supervision,  work  on  the 
canal  proceeded  as  well  as  cuuld  be  asked.'^^  The  stretch  from  the  feeder 
dam  to  FV>rt  Wayne  was  completed  and  the  water  tuned  in,  in  June, 
1834;  and  the  entire  population  of  the  plaee  eelcbrated  the  fl^oriona 
Fourth  by  a  trip  to  the  feeder  dam  in  a  big  scow,  hastily  constructed  hy 
F.  P.  Tinkbam,  and  a  day  of  revelry  at  that  location.  By  the  next 
Fourth,  the  canal  waa  eompleted  to  Huntington,  and  Capt.  Asa  Fair- 
field had  built  a  regnlar  .canal  "packet,"  named  "The  Indiana,"  and 
commanded  hy  Oliver  Fairfield,  an  old  sea  captain.  On  July  4,  1835, 
the  Indiana  made  its  tirst  trip  over  the  thirty-two  miles  connecting  the 
Wahaah  with  the  Maumee,  carrying  a  party  of  gentlemen  only,  reputed 
hy  tradititm  to  have  been  the  liveliest  party  that  ever  traveled  on  a 
canal  boat.  Thereafter  the  Indiana  made  regular  trip.s  on  alternate 
day.s.  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  as  it  progressed 
down  the  Wabash,  carrying  freight  and  pa.ssc-iigcr8.  This  division  of 
the  canal,  inelndmg  the  feeder  dan,  eoat  only  an  average  of  $7,177  per 
mile,  although  constructed  through  a  comparative  wilderness,  where 
the  transportation  of  supplies  was  costly.  But  even  here,  it  ran  into 
the  log  cabin  of  old  Chopine,  on  the  White  Raccoon  reservation,  which 
had  to  be  removed  and  rebnilt  out  of  the  eanal  fond,  and  mneh  to 
disgust  of  the  dispossessed  native. 

Meanwhile  the  railroad  people  had  Ix-en  moving.  On  February 
2  and  3,  1832,  the  legislature  of  Indiana  had  chartered  eight  railroad 
companies,  five  of  which  were  to  connect  Indianapolia  with  the  Ohio 
river  at  varioos  points.  One  of  these  was  from  Indianapolis  to  Lawrence- 
burg,  by  way  of  GrecnburRh  and  Slielbyville.  This  company  laid  the 
first  railroad  track  in  Indiana — a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Shelbyville. 
The  common  mode  of  cmstmction  at  that  time  waa  to  lay  the  ends 
of  the  cross-ties  on  two  flat  atones,  and  on  them  put  wooden  ratb,  which, 
when  th^  funds  of  the  company  permitted,  were  capped  with  strips  of 
bar  iron.  There  being  no  stone  available  near  -Shelbyville,  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried  of  resting  the  cross-ties  on  logs  laid  lengthwise  the 
road.  As  the  company  had  been  unable  to  seenre  an  engineer,  the  road 
wa.s  built  liy  two  contractors — ^"men  without  e.xpcrieiu-c  in  such  works, 
and  with  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  country."  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1834,  while  the  Fort  Wayne  pc0[)le  were  junketing  at  the  feeder  dam, 
the  people  of  Shelbyville  indulged  in  the  first  railroad  ride  In  Indiana. 
James  Blake,  of  Indianaptdis,  President  pro  tern  of  the  emnpany,-  says 

»>  For  full  skotclips  of  .Trss.'  L.  W'lMi.-Kt.^  -cf  Ktimrt'i  T/uch  juid  Works  of  Civil 
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in  his  report  for  1884,  "In  the'eonTBe  of  the  day  hetween  «is  and  d^t 

hundred  persons  were  pa^d  upon  the  road  by  one  ear,  a  distance  ont 
and  in  of  two  and  a  lialf  miles.  One  horse  was  found  able  to  draw  trom 
forty  to  fifty  persons  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  per  hour,  and  this 
wbm  all  llie  iravk,  both  ot  ear  and  road,  was  new  and  rough.  Owing 
to  the  difllenlty  of  proenrinff  an  m^eer,  the  diveetocs  superintending 
tho  work  did  not  deem  it  profyer  t'»  carrv  it  into  Shclbyvillo.  as  they 
could  not  tell  where  the  enginwr  might  choose  to  cross  the  river.  The 
work  was,  therefore,  stopped  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  town.  \  et  it 
is  believed  that  it  affords  a  Mr  qMeimen  of  the  eoafe  of  eonatmetion 
through  the  line  of  level  country  already  spoken  of.  Upon  it  there  is 
one  cut  of  five  feet ;  one  embankment  of  five  feet,  and  one  of  ten — two 
cur^'es  and  two  bridges,  already  mentioned, — all  in  the  distance  of  one 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the  whole  cost  was  me  thooaand  five  hondrad 
dollars  per  mile."  Mr.  Blake  ihMi  tdds,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
stockholders:  "The  road  in  every  respect  is  calculated  for  the  use  of 
locomotive  power — and  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  that  power  over  every 
other,  will  no  doubt  ooeasion  it  to  be  adopted  on  thia  road  as  it  has 
been  on  almost  ever>'  other  of  any  extent  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  It  would,  therefore,  be  proper  at  onee  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  horse  path.  This  is  estimated  to  eost  three  hundred  dollars  per  mile, 
and  sapposiug  the  road  to  be  ninety  miles  long,  twenty-seven  thonsand 
dollars  may  be  saved.  A  sum  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  locomotive 
power  necessary  for  a  long  time.  And  it  will  supercede  the  outlay 
of  capital  that  would  otherwise  be  necessarily  invested  in  horses.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  if  steam  alone  should  ha  «Bed,  the  inter- 
mediate  space  between  the  rails  need  not  be  so  entirely  filled  with  earth 
as  is  required  by  the  horse  path,  and  thus  the  rail.s.  at  leaatf  nuy  bs  made 
to  last  many  years  longer  than  they  would  do  were  thcy  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  earth." 

With  this  situation,  it  is  es^y  to  understand  the  asntiment  fbr  inter- 
nal improvements  in  Indiana  in  the  period  from  1830  to  184(X.  It  was 
evident  that  the  crying  need  of  the  State  was  for  cheaper  transporta- 
tion. Grain  was  selling  for  from  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel  more  on  the 
Ohio  river  than  it  was  in  eentral  Indiana.  The  eest  <^  transportation 
by  eanal  or  railroad  was  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  by 
wagon.  The  differenee  in  the  value  of  the  product  of  an  acre  of  land 
was  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  laud.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
State  waa  in  landa  and  agrieultnnl  predueta.  Everybody  wanted  im- 
proved transportation  of  some  kind.  The  difficulty  lay  in  this  aluNls^ 
universal  demand.  It  was  a  problem  of  dividing  five  apples  among 
ten  boys,  and  giving  each  one  an  apple — the  apples  being  somewhat  proa- 
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pective,  but  regarded  m  certain.  Nobody  wus  willing  to  wait.  Somi 
advocated  railroads  and  some  canals,  but  both  were  operating  moeen- 
fully  in  other  atatca,  and  both  had,  by  July  4,  1884»  been  demonetnted 
to  1)0  fcasihlc,  on  a  small  scale,  in  Indiana.  It  was  necessary,  to  seenre 
any  action,  to  get  a  majority  of  the  ten  boys  to  agree  on  some  plan, 
and  that  task  fell  to  the  legislatnre  of  1884.  The  aolntion  reached  iras 
a  bill  providing  for  eight  improvements,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Whitewater  ranal.  from  Nettle  Creek,  near  Cambridge  City, 
in  Wayne  County,  to  Lawrenccburg,  with  connection  by  canal  or  rail- 
road to  the  Central  Canal.  The  rnxxreyu  for  thia  canal  had  been  made 
in  1834  by  Jeaae  L.  Williams  and  William  Qooding,  and  their  report, 
which  was  before  the  legislature,  estimated  the  cost  at  $1,142426.  For 
thia  work  the  legislature  appropriated  $1,400,000. 

2.  The  Central  Canal,  fnnn  aome  point  on  the  Wabadi  between 
Port  Wayne  and  Logansport,  to  Hnneie;  thence  down  White  River  to 
Indianapolis;  and  from  there  hv  the  most  feasible  rOOte  tO  Evanflville. 
For  this  the  appropriation  was  $3,500,000. 

3.  An  extension  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  Terre  Haute; 
with  eonneetion  from  there  to  the  Central  Canal.  Appropriation  $1,- 
800,000. 

4.  A  railroad  from  ^Madison  to  Lafayette,  by  way  of  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis.    Appropriation  $1,300,000. 

5.  A  macadamized  road  tnm  New  Albany  to  Vineennea,  by  way 
ni  GreeuTille,  Fred('ri(  ksbniVi  Fnoli,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  WaahbgtoD. 
Appropriation  $1,150,000. 

6.  A  survey  of  a  line  from  Jeffersonville  to  Crawfordsville,  for  a 
railroad,  or,  if  that  were  found  impracticable,  for  a  macadamized  road; 
by  way  of  New  Albany,  Salem,  Bedford,  Bloomington,  and  Greencastlc ; 
the  survey  to  be  eomp1r>rod  by  October,  1885,  and  construction  to  follow. 
Appropriation  $1,300,000. 

7.  For  removal  of  obetmetiona  to  navigation  in  the  Wabash  River 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 

8.  A  survey  for  a  catial,  if  poaible,  otherwise  a  railroad,  firam 
Fort  Wayne  to  Michigan  City,  by  way  of  Goshen,  South  Bend,  and 
Laporte.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  this,  but  the  work  was  to 
be  commeneed  within  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations,  the  Lawrcnceburg  and  Indian- 
apolis was  authorized  to  borrow  $.500,000  on  the  credit  of  the  State, 
giving  the  State  a  mortgage  on  unimproved  lands  for  security.  To 
secure  the  money  for  proseeating  these  works,  the  fund  commissioners 
wer»  directed  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  State  bondi^  inyable  in  twenty- 
five  years,  with  six  per  cent  interest;  and  for  the  payment  of  this  loan 
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the  VAtiotis  works,  and  their  profits  were  to  be  pledged.  This  meesiixe 

met  with  general  approval,  eioept  from  those  localities  that  wete  not 

directly  reached  hy  the  proposed  improvements.  All  through  the  State, 
where  there  was  a  feeling  of  local  beaetit,  there  were  bonfires,  iilumiua- 
tions  and  general  rejoicing.  And  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  there 
was  applause  of  the  enterprise  of  Indiana.  This  legislation  had  a  more 
extensive  effect  on  the  history  of  Indiana  tluiii  any  other  act  evOT  possed 
by  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  was  the  source  of  more  political  con- 
trovengr.  In  later  years,  when  the  "system"  bad  gone  to  pieces,  leaving 
nUn  in  its  wake,  the  Demoerats  charged  the  Whigs  with  respcoaibility 
for  it,  which  was  true  enough,  hut  there  were  \ery  few  Democrats  who 
could  point  to  any  I'onsistent  opposition  to  it  while  it  was  in  process 
of  adoption.  The  subject  was  threshed  over  iu  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1851,  which  devoted  a  einiaideraible  part  of  its  time  to  po- 
litical ventilation;  and  there  is  no  room  for  question  that  the  substantial 
facts  as  to  the  passage  of  the  hill  were  accurately  presented  by  .Judge 
David  Kilgore  at  that  time.  Kilgore  was  born  iu  Kentucky,  April  3, 
1804^  and  came  to  FranUin  Connlijr,  Indiana,  in  1819,  with  his  father, 
Ohed  Kilgore.  With  a  common  sdlOOl  education,  he  n  ad  law  without 
a  preceptor,  hut  receiving  occasional  aid  from  James  H.  Ray  and  .lohn 
T.  McKinney,  later  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1830,  having  "  finished 
Blackstone,*'  he  walked  to  Delaware  County,  with  **a  small  handle  of 
clothes,  four  law  books,  and  $4.75  in  mon^";  took  a  pre-emption  daim, 
and  »)egan  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  successful  from  the  start;  was 
electeil  to  the  legislature  of  1832,  and  several  times  thereafter;  and 
awved  aa  Speaker  of  the  House,  Judge,  and  Congressman.  He  was  an 
open  and  ardent  advocate  of  internal  improvements  and  ednoation, 

without  apoIopA-  for  cither. 

In  the  Convention,  on  Novenibi'r  21,  1850,  aft^r; some  preliminary  re- 
marks aibout  the  attacks  on  the  improvement  system,  Kilgore  annoaneed 
his  intmtifm  of  giving  the  tnte  hiatofy  of  it,  and  "speaking  plainly." 

He  said:  "At  the  sessions  of  the  Lejoslaturc  of  1834,  ISH,").  the  meml>er8 
of  that  body,  believing  that  it  was  high  time  for  Indiana  to  engage  in 
some  system  of  intenial  improvements,  set  about  the  work  of  devising 
a  plan  for  action  upon  the  snhjeet  A  lull  was  introduced  in  the  Hook 
of  Representatives  having  in  view  that  object.  The  hill,  as  originally 
introduced,  was  not  such  as  met  the  approl)ation  of  the  majority.  The 
objection  to  it  was,  not  that  it  contained  too  much,  hut  that  it  did  not 
contam  enough.  And  some  of  those  who  are  now  most  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  system,  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  adding  amend- 
ment to  amendment  \intil  we  had  literally  checkered  the  whole  State 
with  imaginary  canals  and  roads  of  different  kinds.    That  bill,  air,  be- 
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came  too  pomleniiiH  to  Im>  rarrietl  by  itM  ori(;iiial  frii-iulH;  and  thotte  who 
werf  the  true  friends  of  the  State  and  her  l»e«t  inten-ntJi,  by  common 
ronHont,  laid  it  upon  the  table  to  Hb-ep  the  nb-ep  of  death.  Itut  they 
did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  aiioptiiig  some  system  that  might,  in  the 
end.  prove  heneHi-ial  to  the  people.  A«  yet  no  provision  had  l>een  made 
for  the  further  pnwiM-ution  of  the  Walxwh  and  Erie  Canal,  which  had 


Jt'iMiR  !).\vi[>  KiixM>Re 


Invn  conunenetHi  some  years  iK'fore;  and  to  the  friends  of  that  work 
other  piirtions  of  the  Slate  lookt>d  for  aid  in  the  comnteneenient  and 
prt•s4^■ution  of  a  wi-ll  digi^^ted  system  of  improvementN.  And  for  the 
purj»o«e  of  seeuriniif  that  aid.  we  were  uiiwilliu);  to  m^e  that  work  pro- 
vii|i«<|  for  alone.  A  pri>p<  r  feclintf  wjis  rvinecd  fruin  that  quarter  to- 
wards other  interests.  •  •  •  Jint  whilst  we  were  d»'visinp  some 
safe  and  proper  plan  f'>r  sui-h  a  syst<-m.  to  our  grmi  a.stonishment,  a 
me?*senper  frnm  the  Sruttte  aniiouiieed  the  pavsage  of  a  bill  through  that 
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body,  providing  for  the  farther  proeeenticm  of  the  Wabesh  md  Brie 

Canal.  This,  sir,  waa  unexpected,  and  produced  thet  confusion  in  our 
ranks  that  might  well  he  expected  niidi  r  sm  h  cimimstanops.  All  knew 
full  well  that  if  that  bill  pa8.sed,  it  would  take  from  us  many  votes  upon 
which  we  had  been  ecmfideutly  relying  to  aid  as  in  what  we  conceived 
to  be  an  important  and  laudable  undertaking. 

"What  is  to  Ix'  done?  was  the  first  inquiry  made  by  every  man  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  matter.  All  knew,  sir,  that  whatever  was  to  be 
done  most  be  done  quickly  in  oTdv  to  be  ineeeasfiiL  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  inforaatim  of  gentionen  who  have  been  ao  free  in  charging 

the  friends  of  that  system  with  harfrain,  sale  and  forrnptinn,  f  terms,  sir, 
whieh  I  seldom  use,  and  never  apply  unless  I  am  properly  posted  upon 
the  subject)  I  will  say  that  1  never  in  my  life  used  more  untiring  in* 
doatry  than  I  did  on  that  memorable  night,  in  order 'to  eeeare  atrength 
enooi^  to  amend  the  Senate  bill  so  as  to  provide  for  the  survey  of 
other  works.  T  well  reeolhn-t  eallinf?  upon  the  lamented  James  IT.  Wal- 
lace, then  a  representative  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  night,  to  lee  what  atrength  he  eoald  'bring  to  the  Mil  in  eaae  we 
would  provide  for  the  Maditon  road.  He  gave  me  the  deeired  informa* 
tion,  and  pledged  the  support  of  a  certain  nuiid>er  of  members  who  were 
interested.  And  this  secured  to  the  citizens  of  Madison  and  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  intermediate  eonntry,  that  important  work  which,  costly 
as  it  was,  has  proved  so  useful  and  profitable  to  all  ooneemed.  From 
him  I  passed  to  other  gentlemen;  still  leaving  each  to  propose  a  short 
description  of  bis  favorite  work;  until,  with  my  tally  paper  in  hand, 
I  eonid  eonnt  soffleient  atraigth  to  amend  the  Senate  bill,  and  thus 
prepare  for  a  general  sarvey>  *  *  *  The  trae  friends  of  the  State'a 
best  interests  did  not  at  that  time  contemplate  the  prosecution  of  more 
than  some  three  or  four  works :  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Central 
Canal,  the  White  Water  Canal,  and  perhaps  one  railroad.  •  •  •  It 
waa  carried  by  a  union  of  intereata;  it  could  be  carried  by  no  other 
means;  and  the  same  means,  air,  would  have  given  it  the  aid  of  ev«7 
man  then  in  the  Legislature.  •  •  '  As  I  have  said  before,  sir, 
the  survey  of  the  various  works  designated  unsettled  the  public  mind, 
dethroned  reason  for  the  time  being,  and  prepared  the  pe(qi>le  for  their 
own  ruin.  TIm  next  session  found  each  one  of  these  various  projects 
amply  represented :  and  each  Representative  urging  the  superior  claims 
of  hia  favorite  work.  We  had  sou^t  information,  we  had  obtained  it, 
and  we  were  by  force  of  pnblie  opinion  required  to  use  the  information 
most  profitably,  as  was  supposed,  by  eommendng  a  system,  embracing 
every  praeticable  work  which  liad  been  surveyed.  We  were  not  4uily 
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required  to  eommence,  but  each  interest  being  jealaus  of  the  others,  all 
bad  to  be  proteented  nmoltaiwaiuiy.  •  •  • 

"It  was  not  a  system  of  internal  imprnvcments,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  gentlemen  opposed.  It  was  the  system.  I  mean,  sir,  the  one  that 
made  no  provision  for  their  oonstitutents.  I  know,  air,  such  was 
the  eaae  with  my  fifiend  from  Bipley  (Thomas  Smith) ;  he  voted  for 
adding  other  works  to  tlic  system;  and  this  he  surely  would  not  have 
done  unless  he  was  for  the  meanure.  And  so  with  my  worthy  frii-nd 
from  liarriiiou  (John  Zenor),  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect. 

dr,  voted  for  additions  to  the  amouit  of  one  end  a  half  million  of 
doUan.  *  *  *  So  it  was  with  the  gentleman  from  Posey  (Robert 
Dale  Owen).  •  •  •  lie  came  upon  the  political  stage  the  year 
after  its  adoption.  And  unfortunately  for  that  gentleman,  when  he  did 
oome,  his  visiim  did  not  seem  ao  vivid  and  clear  as  it  now  is,  until  the 
scales  of  self-interest  were  removed  from  his  eyes^  by  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  his  favorite  measure,  providing  for 
additional  works  to  the  amount  of  something  like  three  millions  of 
dollars,  aa  a  part  of  that  odiooa  qrstem.  Its  adoption  waa  stnniMnialy 
urged  by  tiiat  tainted  gentleman,  with  more  than  his  ordinary  seal, 
and  not  one  whisper  was  he  heard  to  make  against  the  extent  of  the 
system  within  the  legislative  hall,  until  his  darling  project  was  voted 
down;  then,  sir,  for  the  fbiat  time,  the  niin  and  bankruptcy  of  the 
State  aeemed  to  ataie  him  in  the  face,  and  haa  been  hannting  hie  imag- 
ination ever  since.  •  •  •  Allusion  was  made  by  my  friend  who 
preceded  me  (Mr.  Zenor)  to  the  scenes  that  occurred  in  this  city  on 
the  evening  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  to  similar  scenes  all  over 
tho  State  when  ite  passage  waa  made  known.  I  very  wdl  remember 
those  scenes,  and  many  other  circumstances  connected  therewith.  I  well 
recollect  the  brilliancy  with  which  the  city  wa.s  illuminated,  and  not  only 
this  city,  but  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  State.  All  of  which 
tenda  to  prove  what  I  before  stated,  sir,  that  the  qrstem  waa  forced 
upon  the  people  by  their  own  action ;  and  that  if  blame  is  to  attach ' 
anj'where,  it  should  attach  to  the  people  them.selves,  without  regard  to 
party  or  party  politics.  •  •  •  1  hope  1  will  be  pardoned,  sir,  for 
referring  to  a  eonveraation  had  on  the  evening  of  the  passage  of  this 
mammoth  bill,  between  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  repreoented 
the  county  of  Vigo,  and  invHoIf.  \Vc  were,  I  believe,  alone  at  my  room, 
and  whilst  others  were  enjoying  the  glee  and  hilarity  of  the  city,  we 
ealmly  reviewed  onr  action,  and  the  state  of  pnUie  feeling  with  relation 
to  it.  We  looked  to  the  future  with  feaifnl  forebodings.  "We,  sir, 
there  predicted  all  tiiat  has  followed;  we  agreed,  and  that  too  without 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  in  less  than  five  years  the  joy  of  the  people 
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would  tM  turned  into  moanung,  thftt  they  were  then  looking  at  the 
bright  aide  of  the  picture  only,  and  t)iat  they  would  soon  learti  by 
experience  their  precipitate  and  inconsiderate  iK-tion.  •  •  •  Al- 
though, sir,  1  am  not  one  uf  those  who  consider  a  public  debt  a  public 
blcesing;  yet,  air,  diaaatrona  aa  our  pnblie  woite  Iw^e  proved,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  reapects  we  are  at  leaat  twenty-five  years  in  adranee 
of  what  we  would  have  l)ecn.  had  our  system  of  iiitornal  iniiirovomenta 
never  been  commenced,  liy  our  misfortunes  our  pt'oi)lc  iiavc  learned  by 
dear  experience  what  they  could  not  otherwise  have  known  so  well. 
Individual  enterpriae  haa  hem  pointed  to  proper  objeeta,  and  individual 
capital  has  found  proper  investments,  which  in  the  end  will  redound 
to  the  wealth  of  tlic  State,  and  tho  pcneral  prosperity  of  the  people."  '* 
Such  was  the  defense  of  the  internal  improvement  bill  by  its 
author,  and  it  muat  be  conceded  the  merit  of  entire  frankneas.  It  waa 
not  questioned  in  any  material  point.  Robert  Dale  Owen  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  demonstrate  his  consistency,  but  his  s|k'ech  had  been  published 
in  the  Democrat  of  December  23,  1836,  and  it  was  produced,  showing 
hia  warm  plea  that  the  forty-aiz  eountiea  not  touched  by  any  of  tiie 
proposed  works  should  be  allowed  their  "modest,  e(|uitable  demand" 
for  two  million  dollars  of  additional  improvements. The  weakness  of 
the  defense  was  that  Kilgore  confessed  to  exactly  the  thing  of  which  he 
complained  in  othera.  Hia  pet  meaanre  waa  the  Whitewater  Canal,  and 
to  secure  it  he  forced  the  amendment  of  the  bill  for  the  Wabash  and 
Erir,  to  w  hich  the  State  was  already  committed,  by  adding:  all  the  others, 
although  he  says  he  foresaw  ruin  from  it  at  the  time.  His  first  ally 
waa  the  Madison  and  Indianapolia  Railroad,  with  the  Central  Canal 
lUloving,  and  thcw  three  proved  the  moat  bopelcaa  enterpriaea  of  tlie 

lot.  No  doubt  he  thoupht  they  were  (food  fhiiifrs  at  tho  time,  and  so 
did  the  other  leginlators.  And  no  doubt,  when  he  .started  in  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  forced  to  the  alwurdity  of  attempting  to  construct 
everything  at  onee.  He  might  have  immortalised  himaelf  by  abandoning 
the  entire  plan  when  he  saw  that  situation  developed,  but  that  would 
have  been  |H>litie!il  suicide.  He  declares  that.  "It  never  entered  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  directing  thasc  surveys  that 
all  the  pnUic  worim  th«<rin  contemplated  ahonld  be  carried  on  8imu1« 
taneously;"  and  no  doubt  this  was  true  aa  to  him.self;  hut  the  bill 
carried  appropriations,  and  on  its  face  it  meant  what  it  said.  The 
aubatance  of  the  defense  of  Kilgore  and  his  party  is  that  they  created 
a  Frankenstein  monster  that  they  could  not  control;  and  that  the  reaulta 
were  not  ao  minoua  aa  th^  misfat  have  been.  It  moat  be  understood, 

»x  Debates,  Td.  1,  p.  876. 
•*  OebatM,  pp.  684,  686. 
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however,  that  they  thought  their  particular  improTements  would  be  of 

great  value;  and  that,  at  this  time,  even  engineers  were  not  acquainted 
witli  the  (liffipiilty  of  iiuiiiitaiiiiiip  liifrh  line  canals.  It  is  practioally 
impotwible  to  maintain  a  high  line  canal  with  t  artht-n  banks  and  wooden 
lodo  and  dam*  in  a  countty  that  is  subject  tu  heavy  floods,  and  abounds 
in  hnmnring  water  animala,  eapeeially  nraaknta.  The  mnskrat  has  a 
propensity  fur  <liffl?ing  holes  through  eanal  banks,  and  when  the  water 
begins  runniii'r  through  one  of  such  holes  the  embankment  quiekly 
washes  out  and  the  canal  is  gone,  until  the  embankment  is  replaced. 
As  an  illnstration,  the  seven  miles  of  the  Central  Canal  between  Indian< 
apolia  and  Broad  Ripple,  of  which  about  one-third  is  high  lino,  has 
been  washed  ont  repeatedly  from  this  eause.  The  Indianapolis  Water 
t'ompuny,  present  owner  of  the  canal,  iias  for  years  kept  two  men 
patrolling  the  eanal  to  watch  for  breaks,  and  kill  these  animals;  and 
has  also  paid  a  bounty  for  tail  tips,  and  distributed  traps,  free  of 
charge,  to  fanners  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  Even  in  the  settled  condi- 
tion of  the  region,  in  the  five  years,  1905-1910,  there  were  more  than  one 
hundred  mnskrats  killed  in  this  little  stretch  of  eanal. 

The  Whitewater  Canal,  as  survejred,  had  s  fall  of  491  feet  in  its  total 
length  of  7fi  miles,  and  49  chains.  The  engineers  reported  that  con- 
struction would  be  "rendered  expensive  by  the  great  amount  of  lock- 
age," which  was  evident,  as  fh^  plans  called  for  55  locks  and  seven 
dams,  to  overcome  this  fall  of  an  average  of  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  had  to  cross  ten  creeks,  besides  crossingr  the  White- 
water river  at  two  points;  and  at  a  number  of  places  bad  to  be  built  in 
Ike  river  to  gel  aroond  hill%  an  arlifldd  enlargement  of  the  river  being 
made  on  the  opposite  side.  The  State  built  the  easiest  stretch,  from 
Lawrenceburp  to  Brookville.  at  a  cost  of  $664,66ri.  and  the  first  hoat 
passed  over  this  st>etion  on  June  8,  1839.  By  this  time  the  State  was 
ont  of  funds  and,  under  a  law  of  1841,  all  of  the  improvements  aeept 
the  Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  were  tamed  over  to  eompanies  that  agreed 
to  complete  them.  The  Whitewater  Canal  was  taken  over  by  an  Ohio 
company,  the  chief  interest  being  held  by  Henry  S.  Vallette  of  Cincinnati, 
in  1842.  Meanwhile  an  Ohio  company  had  begun  the  construction  of 
a  branch  from  Harrison  to  Cincinnati,  which  was  eompleted  in  1846. 
Vallette 's  company  completed  the  canal  to  Laurel  in  November,  1843, 
and  a  boat  took  an  excursion  party  to  that  place  from  Rrookvillc.  Dur- 
ing the  entertainment  the  canal  bank  broke,  and  left  the  party  stranded 
eight  miles  fnm  home.  In  January,  1847,  before  the  eanal  was  fairly 
completed,  a  flood  destroyed  the  aqueducts  at  Laurel  and  washed  out 
five  of  the  feeder  dams.  In  the  next  summer  :);70,000  was  expended  in 
repairs,  but  in  November  another  flood  did  damage  that  caused  an  addi> 
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tiomd  expenditure  of  $80,000,  aud  it  waa  estimated  there  were  rtill  re> 
pairs  needed  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  One  disaster  followed  another 
until  the  summer  o£  1862,  the  cost  of  maintenance  exceeding  the  total 
remiiiM,  and  then  it  was  sold  <ni  a  judgment  in  the  Federal  Court  to 
H.  G.  Lord,  President  of  the  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  for 

^,000.  It  had  cost  the  State  and  the  company  about  $2,500,000.  The 
railroad  company  wanted  the  tow-path  for  a  right  of  way  and  especially 
the  tnnnd  at  North  Bend,  whidt  had  been  made  to  take  the  eanal  throni^ 
the  ridge  that  separates  the  Miami  and  Ohio  valleys  at  that  point.  This 
■ale  was  set  aside,  and  in  ISGf)  the  canal  was  resold  to  H.  C.  Lord,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Whitewater  Valley  Railroad  Company,  for  $137,348.12.  The 
railroad  put  the  eanal  oot  ol  vm,  enept  at  a  few  pouita  where  it »  atill 
need  locally  for  water  power. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  Madison  railroad  scheme  was  the  diflSculty  of 
^letting  out  of  Madison  into  Indiana.  The  original  plan  was  to  get  up 
the  hill  back  of  the  town  by  an  inclined  plane,  the  cars  being  hoisted 
by  a  windlan.  The  State  began  wetfc  in  1888,  and  had  only  28  milea 

complctfcl  by  1842  and  alxjut  half  the  grading  for  the  next  28  miles; 
it  then  turned  the  road  over  to  a  private  company.  The  expense  had 
been  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  on  the  average,  for  the  56 
miiee.  The  eompaoy  finiihed  the  road  to  IndianapoUa  in  1847,  at  an 
avwage  cost  of  $8,000  a  mile.  The  mistake  of  Madison  a.s  a  terminal 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Jeffersonville  road,  built  only  a  few 
years  later,  cost  for  the  78  miles  from  Jeffersoiiville  to  Edinburgh  only 
$1,185,000,  or  aboat  two-thirda  of  what  the  State  paid  tot  leea  than  half 
the  distance.  The  new  Madison  road  company  was  in  trouble  from  the 
start.  Almost  all  of  the  original  work  was  inadequate,  and  had  to  l>e 
replaced.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  water  for  the  locomotives  on  the 
aontheni  end  of  the  line.  On  Mareh  28, 1844,  a  loaded  freight  ear  broke 
loose  on  the  incline  and  smashed  into  a  passenger  train,  killing  five  per- 
sons and  maiming  others.  The  company  then  Iwug-ht  the  right  to  use 
the  Cathcart  patent  cog-rail  system  for  six  thousand  dollars.  After 
spending  $2,000  in  ikfanding  the  patent,  and  $75,000  for  installing  it, 
it  was  found  to  be  neither  safe  nor  convenient.  Still  there  were  some 
signs  of  pro.spcrity.  The  receipts  from  transportation,  which  were  $22.1 10 
iu  1843,  with  33  miles  of  track,  and  $60,053  in  1845,  with  50  miles  of 
track,  roee  to  $272,808  in  1850,  and  $516,414  in  1852.  The  terms  of 
transfer  to  the  company  h.\  the  State,  in  1843,  included  the  payment  to 
the  State  of  a  rental  of  $1,152  per  year  for  three  years — later  exteiulfd 
to  ten  years — after  which  the  protits  were  to  be  divided  between  the 
State  and  the  company  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  conetmcted  by 
each,  giving  the  State  about  one>third.  In  1852  the  State  sold  ita  in- 
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terest  to  the  Company  for  $300,000,  taking  a  second  mortgage  for  the 
amoaut.  But  immediately  after  the  sale  the  State  adopted  a  general  law 
for  the  free  incorporation  of  railroads,  under  which  the  Jeffersonville 
and  Indianapolis  and  the  Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi  roads 
were  at  once  built,  and  their  competition  ruined  the  Madison  company. 
Its  stock,  which  sold  at  $1.60  in  1852,  dropped  to  2Vi;  cents  in  January, 
1856.  A  legislative  commission  that  year  reported  the  liabilities  of 
the  road  at  $3,132,396,  witli  a  certainty  that  the  property  would  not 
satisfy  the  first  mortgage  of  $600,000,  which  became  due  in  1861.  The 


The  Big  Grade  at  Madison 


commissioners  accepted  $75,000  in  settlement  of  the  State's  claim,  in 
5  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  State  also  had  $31,450  of  stock,  issued  for 
earnings  dividends  in  1852  which  it  exchanged  to  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. 
for  $59,300  of  State  2V2  per  cent  bonds.  These  were  the  State's  returns 
from  the  Madison  railroad  venture. 

The  Central  Canal  rejoiced  in  si.t  different  lines  of  location  between 
the  Wabash  and  Muncie,  none  of  which  was  ever  decided  on.  There 
were  three  stretches  of  it — from  Broad  Ripple  to  Indianapolis,  and 
sixteen  miles  below  to  Port  Royal,  or  "The  Bluffs;"  the  "Cut  Off," 
from  Terre  Haute  to  Point  Commerce,  connecting  the  Central  with  the 
Waba.sh  and  Erie;  and  the  Pigeon  Creek  section  in  Vanderburgh  County. 
These  cost  the  State  $1,820,026  and  were  of  no  material  benefit  to  any- 
body as  they  were  entirely  disconnected.  There  were  some  slight  local 
benefits  in  the  way  of  water  power.   At  Indianapolis  there  were  great 
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expectations  of  the  beuetits  of  "the  hydraulic/'  aud  several  indiistries 
located  on  the  caaal,  and  rented  power  from  the  Stat&  But  the  flood 

of  1847  washed  out  the  aqueduct  over  Fall  Creek,  and  the  mills  were 
forced  to  shut  down  for  months  before  the  break  was  repaired.  The 
owners  refused  to  pay  the  rent,  and  suits  were  brought  for  it.  In  1850 
Qovemor  Wright  mm  anthomsed  to  oompromiM  the  staits  and  lell  the 
property  at  public  auction.  He  (li<l  so,  and  obtained  for  the  entire  oarial 
property  in  Marion  County  $2,245  from  Ocorjrc  (J.  Shoup.  .lames  Kariden 
and  John  S.  Newman,  from  whom  it  passed  by  various  transfers  to  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Company  and  it  is  now  the  chief  source  of  water 
anpply  to  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  after  passing  through  filtration  beds. 
The  remainder  of  the  "  Indianapoli.s  .section."  in  Morgan  County,  which 
was  merely  land  with  partial  excavation,  was  bouc^t  by  Aaron  AUdredge 
for«XIO. 

Sndk  were  the  resnlta  of  Mr.  Kilgore 's  three  principal  works,  but  they 

were  not  wholly  due  to  intrinsic  defects.  There  was  un<|uestionably 
much  financial  mismanagement  and  inefficiency,  aud  some  downright 
fraud;  but  even  with  the  best  of  management  the  system  would  have 
faUed.  It  taxed  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  utmost,  and  just  at  the 
point  where  credit  was  most  needed,  Pref?ident  Jackson's  controversy 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  his  order  of  July  11,18:J6,  that 
nothing  but  specie  and  Virginia  land  scrip  should  be  accepted  in  pay- 
ment for  government  landa,  brongfat  on  the  panilB  ot  1837,  which  par> 
alyzod  business  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States.  The  flnencial  trouble 
wa.s  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  states  had  gone  in 
for  internal  improvements,  and  most  of  them  bad  borrowed  money 
abroad.  In  1890  the  total  debts  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  only  al)out  $13,000,000,  Tn  1842  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  reported  them  at  $207,894,613,  with  an  annual  interest  charge 
of  $10,394,730.  The  drain  of  specie  from  Europe  was  so  great  that  the 
Bank  of  England  raised  its  diseonnt  rate  several  Umes  and  in  1839  it 
was  reduced  to  a  specie  fund  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  million  poimds, 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  suspend  speeie  payments  but  for  aid  from 
the  Bank  of  France.  In  coni>e(|uence  of  this  situation,  Indiana  was  un- 
able to  get  any  money  for  her  bonds,  whieh  had  been  negotiated  alwoad 
in  the  spring  of  1839.  In  this  emergency  the  State  issued  a  million  and 
a  half  of  treasure'  scrip,  which  held  off  the  finish  for  a  few  months  lonper; 
but  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  State  .could  not  get  money  to  go  ou  with 
the  improvements— not  even  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt.  8he  was 
simply  forced  to  stop.  The  results  were  nuich  the  same  el.sewliere.  In 
1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,953  miles  of  abandoned  canals, 
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vrhich  had  cost  $44,013,166,  aud  of  these  453  miles,  that  cost  $7,725,262, 
wen  credited  to  Indiana.^ 

Under  the  settlements  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1841  all  of  the 
improvements  were  disposed  of  except  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The 
State  bad  agreed  to  build  the  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  navigable 
water  on  the  Wabash.  The  latter  waa  wiginally  nnderatood  to  mean 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  but  later  v,-i\<  1  ^  iKreemcnt  extended 
to  Lafayette,  ■which  was  considered  an  unque.stionable  point  accessible 
to  navigation  at  the  time.  The  canal  was  completed  from  Lake  Erie, 
and  oponed  to  nayigation  in  1843.  Its  Terennes  proved  little  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance,  aiul  the  State  was  unable  to 
meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  Tn  184.')  Charles  Butler  of  New  York, 
an  attorney  representing  the  New  York  and  London  capitalists  who 
held  nearly  all  of  the  bonds,  eame  to  Indiana  to  adjust  matters.  His 
general  proposition  waa  to  refand  the  debt,  wfaieh  bore  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, with  lonpr  time  securities,  bearinpr  2^2  per  cent  interest,  to  be  paid 
by  taxation,  the  other  2V^  per  cent  to  be  paid  from  the  profits  of  the 
canal ;  the  boodholden  to  fomiah  $2,225,000  to  extend  the  eanal  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  Evansville.  He  revived  hope  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
leprislature  passed  a  law  to  that  effeet  in  1846.  The  hi^  bondholders 
refused  to  furnish  this  additional  sum,  and  Butler  came  back  for  further 
negotiation.  After  mneh  parleying,  and  against  a  large  amonnt  of  op- 
position, the  matter  was  settled  by  the  act  o£  January  27,  1847,  under 
which  the  State  turned  the  entire  property  over  to  the  bondholders  for 
half  of  the  debt,  and  issued  State  stock  for  the  remainder.  Mr.  Butler 
auDonnoed  entire  satiafisetion  witii  fhe  ■etUeBMofc,  and  then  is  no  good 
reason  to  dioubt  that  his  statement  waa  true  Both  he  and  the  bondhold* 
ers  evidently  thon|B:ht  the  eanal  would  be  a  payinp  property  if  it  were 
extended  to  Evansville,  for  they  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
that  work.  At  the  time  there  was  a  seeming  fair  prospect  that  it 
woold  be.  Thwe  waa  no  tranaportatioa  route  competing  witii  it,  and 
the  n.so  of  the  canal  was  steadily  inereasinp.  Tt  is  a  pen'crsion  nf  lan- 
guage to  speak  of  this  settlement  as  "repudiation,"  as  has  been  done. 
A  compromise  settlement,  in  which  the  dtlbtot  surrenders  the  entire  mort- 
gaged pnqperty  and  agrees  to  pay  one-half  of  tiie  entire  debt  in  addition, 
is  very  far  from  repudiation.  In  this  case  the  settlement  was  not 
merely  made  with  Butler  as  ajrent  for  the  bondholders.  In  1847,  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier  went  to  Europe  as  representative 
of  the  State,  and  seenxed  the  surrender  of  moat  of  the  bonda  on  fhe 
terms  of  the  Uw.  A  eommittee  appoanted  hgr  the  Bothaehilds,  Baringi^ 

»« Riagwitt's  Dwvdopoiait  of  TniuportstioB  8|ntcaM  in  tke  Uaitod  Stains  p. 
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and  other  heavy  bondholders,  adopted  resolutions  approving  the  settle* 
meat  The  Binanee  Committee  of  tiie  U.  S.  Senate  approved  it,  and 

recommended  the  surrender  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $265,549.53  held 
by  the  United  States.  The  Senate  committee,  in  tliis  report,  stated  that 
"Scientific  men  have  given  the  opinion  that  when  the  canal  shall  be 
eompleted  to  Branarille,  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  revennea  will  be  ample 
to  meet  the  interest  and  ultimately  to  redeem  the  principal  of  that 
half  of  the  cxistinf?  debt  which  is  to  be  chargeable  upon  it."  That  the 
State  hoped  that  the  earnings  of  the  property  would  pay  the  debt  is 
diown  hy  the  carefal  provkion  for  the  retorn  of  the  propert7  ^^^^  ^ 
debt  was  paid. 

There  are  few  matters  in  Indiana  history  to  which  there  has  been 
more  misunderstanding  than  this  of  "repudiation"  of  the  Wabash  and 
Brie  Canal  debt  The  only  repudiation  that  ma  ever  proposed  by  any- 
body waa  of  MMnething  over  $3,000,000  of  bonds  for  which  the  State  had 
never  received  paympnt.  Most  of  these  had  been  sold  to  the  ilorris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company  on  credit  It  was  doing  a  brokerage  business 
and  had  been  taking  tiie  btmda  in  thia  way,  with  the  muderetandhig  thit 
they  were  to  be  resold  and  paid  for  from  the  proceeds.  The  firm  waa 
generally  supposed  to  be  sound,  and  it  actually  sold  and  yjtiid  for  over 
four  milliona  of  the  bonds  b«fore  it  failed.  It  made  Indiana  a  preferred 
ereditor,  bnt  ita  aaieta  were  moatly  worthleai  seenritiea  of  eompaniea  that 
had  failed  in  the  general  smash  of  1837-8.  Michigan  had  been  caught 
in  the  same  way  on  it-s  "fivn  million  dollar  loan."  and  by  act  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  17,  1842,  had  repudiated  all  of  its  bonds  for  which  it  had  not  re- 
ceived payment  Thej  had  been  aold  largely  to  tihia  aame  flrai  of  tiie 
Morria  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  and  in  the  eame  way.'  Bnfler'a 
first  rai.s.sion  had  been  to  Michig-nn ;  and  he  had,  after  a  long  straggle, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  compromise  which  rec(^nized  these  unpaid-for 
bonds.  This  was  in  1843,  and  the  nature  of  the  settlement  waa  known 
in  Indiana.  Batler^  firat  proportion  to  the  Indiana  lei^tvra  wu 
not  aa  favorable  a-s  the  Michipran  settlement,  and  waa  apparently  made 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  better  offer  if  it  was  rejected.  His  real 
fight  in  Indiana  was  to  get  an  agreement  of  payment  for  the  bonds  for 
vAiah  the  State  had  reeeived  nothing.  That  he  eapreawJ  himadf  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  result  is  unquestioned,  but  the  sincerity  of  his 
atatemcnts  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  he  "was  an  attorney 
and  must  be  interpreted  as  such";  that  "he  had  got  all  he  could,  and 
It  waa  dearly  to  hia  intenot  to  pnt  on  the  beet  fue  poMble  beAwe  Uft 
afients.  It  would  have  been  ftioliah  to  report  to  tiiem  that  he  hod 
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failed."  Possibly  his  being  an  attorney  might  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  insincerity  but  it  is  at  least  subject  to  rebuttal.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  high  moral  and  religious  principles  and  fortunately  his  private 
correspondence  during  this  period  has  been  preserved.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Union  Theological  Seminarj',  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  preceding  his  death  was  president  of  its  board  of  directors.  His 


Ch.\RLES  BuTI/ER 

letters  are  preserved  in  a  history  of  the  Seminary,  by  0.  L.  Prentiss,  a 
brother  of  that  remarkable  genius.  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss.  The  Indiana 
letters  were  written  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  had  any  intere.st  in  deceiving  them.  Moreover  they  are  so  frank 
and  convincing  as  to  remove  any  possibility  of  suspicion. 

Naturally,  his  first  public  address,  with  its  hopeful  view  of  the  future 
of  the  canal,  was  not  fully  cretlited  by  all  of  those  who  had  fallen  into 
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da^ondencgr  ovw  the  prospect!.  On  Dietmbar  1^  1845^  lie  mwto  to  Us 
aon,  Ogden:  **Uy  letter  to  the  Governor  will  be  printed  tomorrow.  I 

was  amused  at  a  remark  of  one  of  the  plain  country  mpnibers,  who  said 
to  Mr.  Bright  (Jesse  D.)  that  there  'was  first  a  little  sugar,  thea  a  little 
aoap,  then  sugar,  and  then  soap,  and  it  was  sugar  and  soap  all  the  way 
thxongh.'  Another  nid  that  I  had  ^moUaasoed'  it  weU.  Ton  will  think 
from  this  it  was  a  strange  document,  but  the  Critics  were  real  Iloosiers 
and  'no  mistake,'  as  they  say  here.  At  any  rate  they  liked  it  well— 
ior  maple  sugar  and  soap  and  maple  molasses,  you  will  understand,  are 
time  of  the  greatest  staples  in  this  eountiy.  Tlk^  dmt  make  modi  use 
of  the  soap,  but  they  do  ot  the  sugar  and  mola.sses,  so  I  infer  from  it 
that  they  wore  pleased."  Following  tliis  come  a  series  of  letters  describ- 
ing the  contest  day  by  day.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  twentgr>fonr  members  who  met  in  the  evenings  nsaally,  in  tiie 
Senate  chamber,  and  Butler  gradually  made  converts  among  them  on 
his  main  proposition  of  paying  the  Iwuds  for  which  the  State  had  re- 
eeived  nothing.  He  was  making  friends  outside  of  the  legislature  also, 
among  theoi  Ber.  Phineaa  Ouri^,  later  pastor  of  Lineohi's  ehnreh  at 
Wa-sbingtoOk  and  Henry  Ward  Heecher,  both  of  whom  were  preaching 
at  Indianapolis  at  the  time.  On  December  24  the  joint  committee  re- 
jected his  original  proposition,  but  adjourned  to  the  next  evening  to 
reeeive  his  "oltimatnm"— both  the  oommittee  and  the  legisUtove 
worked  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  dvy  ss  on  oHur  days.  On  Christ* 
mas  afternoon,  while  Hiitlcr  wa.9  working  on  his  second  j>roposition,  the 
enemies  of  t\i^  bill  in  the  senate,  who  had  got  wind  that  something  was 
in  prospect,;  undertook  to  revoke  the  powers  of  the  joint  oommittee,  and 
Butler's  friends  were  speaking  against  time  to  prevent  tlie  question  from 
coming  to  a  vote,  when  a  fire  broke  nut  in  the  Palmer  House,  and  as 
about  half  Of  the  members  stopped  there,  the  legislature  adjourned  for 
the  fixe,  and  Bntler's  ehanee  to  make  his  second  proposition  was  saved. 
He  read  it  to  the  committee  and  a  large  number  of  spectators.  That 
night  he  wrote:  "The  effeet  was  electrical;  and  if  I  lan  .indge.  it  really 
routed  the  la.st  hold  of  the  enemy.  One  man,  a  Senator  who  has  been 
exceedingly  bitter  and  personal  in  his  opposition,  so  mndi  so  that  my 
friends  have  christened  him  with  the  nickname  of  'Tallow  Face,'  said 
that  be  could  Tiot  go  aprainst  that.  Tiu>  friends  of  public  credit  and 
the  canal  are  now  in  ecstasies.  I  think  the  blow  has  l>cen  struck  that 
will  sweep  the  opposition  and  save  the  great  object,  to  wit,  the  restora- 
tion of  credit  and  pigrment  of  the  debt.  •  •  •  By  the  proposition 
1  have  made.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  ultimately  paid  to  the  bist 
farthing.  The  friends  of  the  canal  and  public  credit,  on  the  committee, 
had  not  one  of  them  antidpated  the  propositi<m  I  sabmittedt  and  it  took 
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them  by  surprise.  It  met  their  most  sanguine  expectations — indeed, 
they  had  not  dreamed  that  I  would  make  one  so  liberal  and  fair,  and 
.they  were  overwhelmed,  whilst  the  enemy  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  may  rally,  however,  again,  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
pass  in  any  shape  without  a  great  fight." 

He  was  right  as  to  the  fight.  All  sorts  of  tactics  were  n^sorted  to  to 
defeat  the  bill.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  was  a  proposition  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  people,  which  the  friends  of  the  bill  succeeded  ia 
defeating.   Beecher  preached  a  strong  sermon  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
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Democratic  and  Whig  conventions  met  early  in  January  and  both  took 
stand  for  the  State's  meeting  its  debts.  On  the  12th  Butler  wrote: 
"Thi.s  has  l>een  a  most  exciting  day,  and  yet  I  have  been  cool.  The 
enemy  made  a  terrible  assault  on  me,  as  the  representative  of  the  Britisti 
bondholders.  One  man  said  the  bill  sold  out  the  whole  people,  land  and 
all,  to  the  British.  The  oldest  gentleman  in  the  House,  Father  Penning- 
ton, made  a  most  excellent  sp«ch  in  my  defense,  and  vindieated  me  from 
the  attacks  in  a  verj'  manly  and  gratifying  manner."  On  the  same  day 
he  wrote:  "Gov.  Whitcomb  has  taken  the  most  manly  and  decided 
course  throughout,  and  more  than  sustained  his  pledges  to  me,  and  so 
has  .Mr.  Bright."  He  refers  to  this  several  times  and,  indeed,  had  writ- 
ten the  night  before:  "Gov.  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Bright  work  night  and 
day,  day  in  and  day  out;  the  Governor  said  he  could  not  sleep  at  all." 
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On  Jannary  17,  when  the  ball  eeme  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate,  the 

day  was  carried  by  a  spoctacnlar  expose.  Eleven  of  the  Senators  had 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  that  if  they  could  not  defeat  the  bill, 
in  way  other  way,  they  would  "bolt"  and  break  a  quoriuu.  Senator 
Coffin  CWilUam  G.)«  iriw  fa<n»ed  the  UU,  happened  to  go  into  the  room 
of  Senator  TTolloway  (David  P.)  and  saw  this  paper  lying  on  the  tabic. 
Ue  made  a  memorandum  of  its  contents  and  the  signaturetj,  and  sprung 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  then  passed  the  Senate  by  a  two 
to  one  vote.  On  the  19th  Butler  wrote:  ''I  am  happy  to  aajr  to  yon  that 
the  bill  to  redeem  the  credit  of  Indiana  and  finish  her  great  canal,  has 
this  day  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  He  signed  it  in  bed 
in  my  presence,  saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  acts  of  his 
life.  He  is  yet  very  eielc  and  eonfined  to  hia  bed,  not  being  able  to  be 
removed  to  his  own  house.  The  necessary  ta^  bill,  and  all  the  other 
needful  bills  to  give  effect  to  the  measure,  have  also  passed.  Thus  my 
mission  is  accomplished,  and  God  has  amiled  on  me  and  on  all  my  en- 
deavors. •  •  •  The  Mends  of  pnUie  credit  are  overjoyed.  They 
are  now  taking  leave  of  me.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  become  so  attached 
to  some  of  these  people,  who  have  stood  by  me  through  thick  and  thin, 
that  1  feel  sorry  to  part  with  them." 

If  there  were  any  room  for  doubt  that  Butler  l^lt  that  he  had  ae- 
complished  a  great  work  for  the  bondholders  and  for  Indiana,  it  would 
be  dispelled  by  his  letter  from  Pincinnati,  on  February  22:  "I  thought 
that  in  this  business  1  was  doing  good  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  a 
State  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  of  Ignoerations  yet  to 
eome.  The  influence  of  my  oporations  is  not  limited  to  Indiana  itself, 
but  will  tell  on  till'  destiny  of  other  States  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  measure  is  not  yet  sufficiently  estimated,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be. 
A  few  years  will  develop  its  fruits  and  effects  more  strikingly,  and  it 
will  be  regarded  with  admiration."  It  is  true  that  there  was  complaint 
from  the  bondholders  after  the  failure  of  the  canal  hut  the  basis  on 
which  Butler  had  opposed  "repudiation"  of  the  bonds  for  which  the 
State  had  reenved  nothing  was  tiiat  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
innocent  purchasers,  through  the  acts  of  agents  of  tiie  State.  Butler  was 
not  only  the  agent  of  tbf»  bondholders,  but  his  agreement  was  formally 
ratified  by  them,  as  before  mentioned.  That  they  fully  understood  that 
they  were  taking  the  canal  for  half  the  debt,  is  beyond  question,  for  But- 
ler expready  said  in  his  proposal :  "If  the  income  of  the  canal  turns  out 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  other  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  interest, 
the  l)f)ndholders  and  the  people  of  Indiana  will  equally  rejoice — the 
former  because  they  get  their  full  interest,  and  the  latter  because  they 
pay  in  foil.  If  the  revenues  fall  short  the  bondholders  will  lose,  and  if 
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th^  exceed  the  overplus  is  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treaanzy,  to  be 

applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  principal."  This  lett€r  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated,  to  bondholders  and  the  people  of  the  State.  Years 
afterward  Barou  Bothachild  urged  on  Governor  Morton  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  were  in  honw  boond  to  Uta  up  this  half  of  the  canal  debt, 
because  the  eanal  had  been  ruined  bgr  tiie  raiboadB  which  the  State  char* 
tered.  Morton  replied  that  "the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  necessities 
of  commerce  made  railroads  indispensable,  and  that  the  State  was  no 
more  liable  for  the  injnries  whi^  these  might  infliet  npon  old  methods 
of  tnnq>ortation  than  for  the  damage  iriiieh  might  be  done  by  a  flood 
or  a  tornado.*"  The  settlement  was  on  the  same  ba.sis  as  that  of  Mich- 
igan. The  ditTereuce  was  that  Michigan  had  built  railroads  instead  of 
eanala,  and  they  proved  valiiable  after  they  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  bondholders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Michigan  got  the 
benefit  of  their  completed  railroads;  and  those  of  Indiana  lost  the  ben- 
eht  of  their  collapsed  canal,  and  of  all  that  they  had  put  into  it. 

The  eanal  was  pnt  in  the  hands  of  tmstees,  of  whom  Bntier  was 
one,  who  had  complete  control  of  the  funds  and  the  work.  The  bond* 
holders  voluntarily  advanced  $815,900,  which  M'ith  the  proceeds  of  the 
unsold  lands  and  other  revenues,  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  canal 
toBvansvOle.  On  September  22, 1853,  the  "PeonqrlTania,"  commanded 
by  Capt.  Sharra,  reached  Evansville — the  first  boat  to  pass  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  canal,  from  Toledo.  But  the  profits  did  not  meet 
expectations.  The  iieports  of  the  Trustees  present  a  dreary  succession 
of  wash-oats  and  other  mishaps  that  played  havoc  with  net  earnings, 
though  the  canal  was  doing  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  region  tributary 
to  it.  For  example,  on  May  4,  1856,  14,000  cubic  yards  of  eanal  slid 
bodily  into  the  river  at  Feassel's  ferry,  four  miles  from  the  aqueduct 
over  White  river.  The  break  was  nepured  and  tiie  water  tnnied  in, 
whereupon  another  10,000  cubic  yards  slid  into  the  river.  The  break 
was  repaired  verj'  carefully,  and  the  banks  lined  with  clay,  hut  within 
24  hours  after  the  water  had  been  turned  in,  5,000  cubic  yards  more 
slid  in.  The  engineers  finally  got  it  patehed  np  so  that  it  wonid  stay, 
bnt  meanwhile  the  eanal  was  out  4rf  use.  There  were  also  troubles 
from  human  aprencies,  the  worst  hcinpr  at  the  Birch  Creek  reservoir.  This 
reservoir,  made  by  damming  Birch  creek,  a  tributary  of  Eel  river,  in 
Clay  County,  was  the  only  means  by  which  water  could  be  furnished  to 
a  long  stretdi  of  eanal  in  that  vicinity.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
got  on  insane  idea  that  it  would  cause  "malaria."  and  warmly  opposed 
its  construction.   On  June  21,  1854,  they  cut  the  dam,  and  the  canal 
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was  put  out  (if  ('ommi.s.sion  for  the  season.  The  Truatccs  rebuilt  t]&6 
dam,  and  on  yiny  10,  1855,  a  mob  of  men,  with  blackened  faces,  drove 
otf  the  workmen  at  noon-d&y,  and  again  cut  the  dam.  Militia  were 
promptly  sent  to  protect  the  work,  but  out  Magr  81  an  attempt  was  made 
to  burn  the  aqueduct  over  Eel  river  which  did  considerable  damage ;  on 
June  20  the  shanties  of  the  workmen  were  burned  and  on  June  29  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  dam  again.  A  large  number  of  persons  were 
arrested,  but  they  wen  all  rdeaaed  by  the  local  comti  without  pnnidi- 
ment.  In  1856  a  compromise  was  reached,  by  which  the  Tmatees  had 
all  of  the  timber  removed  from  the  lands  covered  by  the  reservoir,  and 
the  reconstructed  dam  was  allowed  to  remain  intact  thereafter. 

By  this  time  a  more  serious  danger  had  appeared  in  competing  rail- 
roodi,  which  paralldad  flia  antira  eanal,  and  tiie  canal  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  by  1870  it  was  abandoned,  except  in  localities  where  it 
was  kept  up  for  water  power.  In  1856  the  principal  bondholders  peti- 
tioned the  legislature  to  buy  the  canal,  claiming  that  they  had  been 
deeeiTed,  and  that  the  State  had  not  kept  faith  by  diartering  eompeting 
railroads,  which  proposal  the  Icfrislature  emphatically  declined.  The  thing 
drifted  along  until  1874,  when  Jonathan  K.  Oapin  of  New  York  brought 
foreclosure  proceedings  in  the  U.  S.  Circut  court,  and  on  February  12, 
1876,  the  eanal  property' -was  sold,  under  decree,  for  $964260.  There 
were,  however,  191  of  the  original  bonds  of  ISrjB  that  had  never  been 
surrendered,  and  in  1870  John  W.  Garrett  of  Baltimore  brought  suit 
against  the  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  foreclose  the  orig- 
inal mortgage,  nnder  whieh  he  held  41  bonds.  As  this  would  have  received 
the  debt  disposed  of  by  the  Butler  compromise,  Gov.  Baker  brought  the 
matter  before  the  legislature  of  1S71.  wliich  appropriated  money  to  pay 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  called  attention  to  a  movement  to  get  the 
State  to  pay  the  eanal  debt  for  whieh  the  eanal  had  been  takm,  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  had  destroyed  its  value  hy  incorporating  eom- 
peting railroads.  The  h'gislature  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution prohibiting  any  such  payment  which  was  adopted.  The  last 
20  of  tiie  old  1886  bonds  turned  up  in  1877,  and  the  legislature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  time,  promptly  provided  for  their  payment,  thus 
dosing  all  of  the  liability  of  tlic  State  under  the  compromise  of  1847. 

It  is  easy  to  look  back  now  and  see  bow  the  movement  for  internal 
improvements  might  have  been  made  an  even  greater  suecess  than  Illinois 
made  of  her  Central  railroad.  If  the  advocates  of  railroads  had  been 
stronger  in  Indiana  than  the  advocates  of  canals;  if  even  the  Jeffcrson- 
ville  influence  in  politics  had  been  stronger  than  that  of  Ma  iison  and 
tiie  first  railroad  had  been  bnilt  from  Jefferaonville  to  Indianai^uiis;  if 
my  one  thing  had  been  takm  up,  finished  and  pnt  on  a  paying  bans, 
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Instead  of  trying  to  do  everything  at  once,  the  movement  might  have  been 
an  inspiring  sQceeas  in  State  ownenhip.  There  is  no  room  for  question 
that  Eilgore's  claim  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  State  is  well  founded. 

Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  failure,  it  did  cause  an  inorea-se  of  pop- 
ulation and  an  increased  value  of  property  in  the  State  far  in  excess  of 
the  ooet  of  the  improremaits.  The  popnlation  of  the  State  grew  from 
843,031  in  1830  to  685,866  in  1840,  988,416  in  1850,  and  1,350,428  in 
1860.  This  pmwth  was  larf^ly  in  the  central  aiid  northprn  portions  of 
the  State,  which  were  practically  destitute  of  population  prior  to  1820. 
The  increase  in  T^aes  was  still  more  rapid.  In  1836  the  total  taxaUe 
property  of  the  State  was  reported  at  $78^9,061,  and  in  1840  at  $91,- 
756,010.  In  1850  the  true  value  l).v  census  estimatps  was  $202,r>.'i0.264, 
and  in  1860,  $411,042,424.  In  1844  the  Senate  committee  on  Public 
Lands,  in  a  report  on  granting  additional  lands  for  the  extension  of  the 
Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  below  Lafayette,  said:  "The  influence  of  the 
work,  so  far  as  ootnplete<l,  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  fertile 
regions  through  which  it  passed  were  immediately,  and  even  by  antici- 
pation, felt.  The  value  of  all  real  estate  throughout  the  country  was 
enhanced;  its  population  greatly  and  rapidly  inereased;  its  agrienltural 
industry,  too.  was  ^catly  promoted,  because  better  rewarded."  The 
coniniitrcc  iirpcd  that  the  United  States  had  U)st  nothinjr,  bcraus4>  the 
canal  liad  imparted  "to  the  whole  of  the  public  domain  there  uu  iu- 
ereased  value  more  than  equal  to  the  previous  estimate  of  all  wliidi 
may  have  been  granted  to  aid  in  its  construction."  It  therefore  urged 
the  grant  of  additional  lands  which  had  remained  un.sold  "after  offer- 
ing them  for  sale  during  every  day  for  the  whole  of  the  last  thirty-five 
yeara  or  moM,**  '*  The  value  of  the  eanal  to  agriculture  may  be  judged 
flRXn  the  fset  that  in  1844  tboe  was  shipped  from  Toledo  5,262  bushels  of 
com,  coming  from  tlie  Maumee  and  Wahasb  valley.  In  1846  the  ship- 
ments  had  increased  to  555,250  bushels,  and  in  1851  to  2,775,149  busliels. 
In  the  latter  year  the  eanal  also  carried  east  to  Toledo  1,639.744  bushels 
of  wheat  and  242,677  barrels  of  flour;  while  one  item  of  tlx  n  turn  ship- 
ments was  88,191  barrels  of  salt.  A  pioneer  counted  400  farmer's  wagons 
unloading  grain  for  the  canal  at  Lafayette  in  one  day,  and  similar 
seenea  of  activity  were  reported  from  other  points  on  the  eanal  In 
1840,  at  Delphi,  farmers  were  selling  wheat  at  45  cents  a  bushel,  and 
paying  $9  n  barrel  for  salt.  In  1842,  when  the  eanal  reached  that  point, 
they  got  a  dollar  a  })ushel  for  wheat,  and  iKJught  salt  for  less  than  four 

••Senate  Doc.  No.  11,  2iid  Saaa.  28Ui  Cong.,  VoL  5,  March  IS,  1844. 
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dollBn  a  barrel.   Horeover  fha  eanal  derieloped  home  induatrieB.  In 

18')!  the  Trustees  reported  that  the  canal  was  furnishing  water  power 
for  J1  flour  mills,  8  saw  mils.  3  paper  mills,  8  carding  and  fulling  mills, 
2  oil  mills,  aiid  1  iron  "blowery  and  forge."  The  shipments  of  lum- 
ber were  heavy  for  years,  and  tiie  shipmenta  ot  lime  and  baflding  atone 
witnessed  the  development  of  those  sotureea  of  wealth.  The  people  prof- 
ited largely,  althoupli  tho  State  lost,  as  a  government. 

Contemporary  with  the  internal  improvement  system,  and  controlled 
hy  men  who  were  intereited  in  both,  was  another  State  enterpriae  that 
was  phenomenally  successful,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  Jackson's  veto 
of  the  bill  for  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank,  and  his  reeleetion 


Bill  op  Bank  of  the  St.xte  oi-  Indiana,  Jufpck&onvillk  Buavcu 
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in  1832  had  warned  the  states  to  prepare  for  the  change  which  must 
come  when  the  eharter  eKpired  in  18M.  National  polittes  did  not  yet 

control  Indiana  state  elections,  and  Noah  Noble,  who  was  not  the  can- 
didate of  the  ultra  Jackson  men,  was  elected  in  1831  and  1834  to  the 
officer  of  Governor.  Under  his  leadership  there  was  formed  a  practical 
eoaUtion  of  Jaekson  and  Clay  mea  viho  were  in  favor  of  iirtemal  im- 
provements and  a  state  hank.  The  legislative  session  of  1832-3  was 
largely  occupied  with  efforts  to  agree  on  a  bank  system,  hut  without 
success.  In  the  campaign  of  1833  the  chief  issues  were  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  state  bank,  and  the  advoeatea  of  these  mesanrea  won.  The 
legislature  met  in  December,  1833.  On  the  4th  of  that  month  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill;  and  on  January  28.  1834, 
the  act  incorporating  the  bank  was  approved.  On  February  13  the 
direetora  met;  elected  James  M.  Ray  eaahier;and  eatabliahed  brandies 
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at  Indianapolis,  Lawrenceburgh,  Richmoud,  Madiaon,  New  Albany, 
BvansviUe,  Vineamea,  Bcdfcwd,  Tem  Hante,  and  Lafayette-^  bnodi 

was  added  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1835,  and  others  at  South  Bond  and  ^lieh- 
igan  City  in  1836.  On  May  20,  1834,  the  stock  was  reported  fully  sub- 
scribed. On  August  6  the  State  made  its  loan  to  pay  for  its  half  of  the 
■toek.  On  Novembw  19  the  GorenuMr  proekimed  the  bank  open  for 
business.  On  Januan*'  1,  1835,  the  bank  made  its  first  report  to  the 
legislature,  showing  deposits,  $127,236;  notes  in  circulation,  $456.06'); 
cash  on  baud,  specie,  $751,083 ;  bills  of  other  banks  $78,150.  The  law  is 
•aid  to  have  been  drawn  1^  Jndge  Samnel  Hanna,  ot  Fort  Wayne,  a 
senator,  and  a  member  of  the  joint  comnuttee.*>*>  Hanna  was  bom  in  • 
Scott  County,  Kentucky,  O-  tobcr  18,  1797.  ITe  was  a  son  of  James 
Hanna,  who  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  18U4,  and  began  farming  there. 
Young  Hanna'a  fint  employment  outside  of  the  farm  was  as  a  post  rider, 
or  in  preaent  phraae  a  nmn  carrier,  except  that  in  those  daya  the  news- 
paper patrons  were  so  scattered  tliat  the  delivery  of  their  papers  was 
largely  made  on  horseback.  At  eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  at  Piqua ;  in 
1818  attended  the  Indian  treaty  «l  St  Mary's  aa  a  sntler,  and  in  1819 
located  at  Fort  Wayne  aa  a  trader.  He  was  soon  made  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  the  commercial  "octopu-s"  of  the  period,  and 
served  as  Associate  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  internal  improvements,  and  hy  consensus  of  opinion,  did  more.  U» 
the  prosperity  of  Fart  Wayne  than  any  other  oos  auuB. 

In  October.  1835,  the  eminent  financier.  Hugh  McCulIoch,  the  only 
man  ever  called  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  three  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  cashier  and  manager  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  brandL  He  waa  bom  at  Eennebunk,  Maine,  Deeemher  7, 
1808,  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  read  law,  and  began  praetiee  at 
Fort  "Wayne  in  1833.  He  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  banking  when 
appointed,  and  was  selected  by  the  directors  as  "better  fitted  for  the 
place  than  anybody  elae  whose  aervieesth«yeouId  obtain."  As  a  banker 
he  was  a  product  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  while  there  are 
more  detailed  account  of  the  institution."'  his  description  of  its  work 
has  a  professional  and  first  source  authority  that  gives  it  unique  stand- 
ing. He  aaya:  "In  noChing'was  tiie  wisdom,  the  praetieal  good  soiae 
of  the  rq>resentatives  of  the  people  of  Indiana  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  charter  of  this  bank.  In 
some  respects  it  resembled  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank}  but 
it  contained  grants  and  obligations,  privileges  and  reatrietiont  qoite  nn- 

••Briw'f  Port  Wajme,  App.  p.  7. 

<i  W.  r.  HnrJinK,  The  State  Bank  of  Indisna,  la  JOOT.  Of  PoL  Eooik  Dm.  U68t 
Lofsa  Esarej,  State  Banking  in  Indiana. 
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like  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  bank  charter,  and  which 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  State  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  The  number  of  branches  was  limited  to  thirteen, 
the  capital  of  each  of  which  wjis  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, one-half  of  which  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  During  the 
existence  of  the  charter  no  other  bank  or  corporate  banking  institution 


Hugh  McCi'lixwh 

was  to  be  authorized  or  permitted  in  the  State.  As  there  were  no  cap- 
italists and  few  men  of  more  than  ver>'  moderate  means  in  Indiana,  the 
charter  provided  that  to  every  stockholder  who  should  pay  eighteen  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  on  each  fifty  dollar  share  by  him  subscribed 
for,  the  State  should  at  his  reciuest  advance  as  a  loan  thirty-one  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  so  that  the  stock  might  be  fully  paid  up.  The 
loan  was  to  be  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  on  real  estate  at  one-half 
its  appraised  value.  The  stockholder  was  to  be  chargrcd  six  per  cent 
on  the  loan,  and  credited  with  whatever  dividends  might  be  declared 
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on  that  part  of  the  stock  which  was  thus  to  be  paid  for  hy  the  State. 
•  •  •  Uany  ttoekholdfln  aTsiled  thenHwlvtt  of  tiik  option,  ood 

as  in  most  of  the  branches  the  dividends  largely  exceeded  six  per  cent, 
they  found  themselves  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  to  be  the 
owners  of  the  stock  subscribed  for,  free  from  the  lieu  of  the  State.  In 
the  bolt  managod  bronehes,  the  lien  of  the  State  was  disehargcd  lome 
years  before  the  chavfcer  expirod.  The  branch  at  Fort  Wayne  was  not 
the  best,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best-managed  branches.  The  profits  of 
this  branch  so  much  exceeded  six  per  cent  that  the  loan  was  paid,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  aevwi  yean  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  (dnrinf 
which  period  the  largest  profits  were  made),  and  the  borrowing  stock- 
holder received  for  that  period  the  dividends  on  the  full  amount  of  his 
shares.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  winding  up  of  the  business  of  the 
braneh,  ho  reodyed  not  only  the  par  yalne  of  his  atoek,  but  an  equal 
amount  from  the  accumulated  surplus. 

"To  pay  for  its  stock  and  the  advances  to  sttM-kholdcn*.  the  State 
issued  and  sold  in  London  its  coupon  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent  in- 
terest,  to  run  for  a  period  slightly  exeeedin^  the  time  for  which  the  bank 
had  been  chartered.  These  bonds  were  known  as  bank  bonds,  the  in- 
terest and  priiifipal  of  which  were  ccpiitably  scriircd  by  the  stock  of 
the  State  in  the  branches,  and  its  lien  upon  individual  stock  for  advances. 
Long  before  their  maturity  the  State  was  in  a  conditiaii  to  retire  them ; 
hut  althoni^  her  general  credit  had  been  Invricen  down  in  the  crisis  of 
1837,  and  her  other  bonds  were  for  a  niimbcr  of  years  regarded  as  being 
well  nigh  valueless,  these  bank  bonds  could  not  be  reached,  although  a 
handsome  premium  was  offered  for  them.  *  *  *  The  result  of  the 
ooimeetion  of  the  State  with  the  bank  waa  a  net  profit  of  neariy  three 
millions  of  dollars,  which  became  the  ba-sis  of  her  large  and  well-man- 
aged school  fund.  Nor  was  the  pecuniary  gain  the  only  benefit  which 
the  State  derived  from  the  bank.  •  •  •  What  the  State  needed 
was  the  means  for  sending  ita  agrieultural  produetiona  to  market  miat 
the  bank  needed,  in  order  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  meet  its  liabilities, 
was  what  wa.s  called  prttmpt  paper.  Both  of  these  requirements  were 
met  by  the  policy  which  the  bank  adopted  in  1843  and  steadily  pursued. 
Not  only  did  the  bank  furnish  the  needful  means  for  sending  the  surplua 
productions  of  the  State  to  market,  but  by  its  judicious  loaa»to  farmers, 
to  enable  them  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle  and  bogs  to  consume  their 
surplus  of  corn,  which  loans  were  taken  up  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
against  riiipmentB,  it  greatly  atimuated  and  inereaaed  production.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  aay  that  the  profits  of  the  State  upon  her  bank 
stock,  large  as  they  were,  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of 
her  wealth  by  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  was  con- 
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dneted.  Its  capital  ms  a  IkUe  more  than  two  mflliona  of  doUan,  bot 

its  discount  lino  was  so  active  that  it  waa  able  to  do  a  budneas  quite 
disproportioned  to  its  capital,  the  aggregate  of  its  loans  sometimes 
aaiounting  in  a  single  year  to  ten  or  fifteen  millions.  1  have  said  that 
its  eharter  was  in  manj*  Twpeeta  paeoliar.  It  waa  not,  like  the  Bans 
of  the  United  States,  a  bank  with  branches,  but  rather  a  bank  of  branches. 
It  was  fi  bank  in  this  respect  only :  it  had  a  president,  a  rashier,  and  a 
board  of  directors,  but  as  a  bank  it  transacted  no  banking  business.  The 
president,  who  waa  ex-ofleio  a  member  of  ^e  board,  waa  elected  by  the 
legislature^  aa  were  also  five  directors,  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  other 
directors  were  elected  by  the  branches,  one  by  each.  It  was  a  l)oard  of 
control,  and  its  authority  over  the  branches  was  arbitrary,  almost  un* 
limited^  It  could  fiwpend  a  brandi  lor  aiamanagement,  or  close  it  op 
if  the  mismanagement  was  likely  to  imperil  the  other  totnches,  or  to 
afTect  injuriously  their  credit.  The  power  to  put  a  branch  in  li(|uida- 
tion  was,  however,  never  exercised,  and  only  in  one  instance  was  the 
business  of  a  branch  suspended,  and  that  anspeosion  waa  onlj  temporary. 

"The  atoekhdiden  of  each  branch  were  liable  for  the  debt*  of  the 
l)ran<'h  to  an  amount  oqiial  to  thf  par  value  of  their  shares,  and  each 
branch,  although  independent  in  respect  to  its  profits,  was  liable  for  the 
debts  of  very  other  branch.  This  responsibility  of  the  branches  for  the 
debta  of  the  teapcNstire  branehea  ereated  a  general  Tigilanee  which  waa 
productive  of  exoellont  results.  No  branch  could  make  a  wide  departure 
from  the  line  of  prudent  banking  (the  other  branches  being  responsible 
for  its  debts)  without  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  overhauling  and  incur* 
ring  the  ride  of  beinir  doaed.  The  eitenlating  notea  of  the  teandna 
were  obtained  from  the  offksera  of  the  bank,  and  there  could  be  no  over- 
issue except  bv  eollusion  between  them  and  the  oflReers  of  the  branches, 
which  was  rendered  quite  impossible  by  checks  that  could  not  be  circum- 
Tented.  Dividenda  of  the  pnllti  of  llie  brandiea  wave  dadared  by  the 
direotors  of  the  bank.  None  were  declared  which  had  not  been  earned, 
and  a  part  of  the  profits  were  always  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  surplus  fund.  The  amount  of  the  suiplus  at  the  expiration  of  the 
diarter  I  have  already  spoken  of.  Sach  were  the  natrietiona  and  era* 
aenrative  features  of  the  charter.  On  the  other  hand,  its  privileges 
were  of  the  most  liberal  character.  The  branches  could  issue  circulating 
notes  to  twice  the  amount  of  their  capitals,  and  while  they  could  not 
extend  thdr  ngdiMr  diaeonnt  Unea  begrond  twioe  their  eapitala,  thegr 
eonld  nae  their  surplna  ftinda  in  dealinfla  in  fordfn  and  domaitie 
exchange. 

"Privileges  like  these,  notwithstanding  the  checks  and  restrictiona 
lAich  were  impoaed  upon  tham,  might  ha^To  been  alniaed,  and  the  State 
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Bank  oJ:  ludiana  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illiuois, 

whidi,  duuteved  in  the  Mum  srear,  diMCcoady  failed  in  1837,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  conservative  and  hi^  moral  eihaiMter  of  the  men  who 

controlled  it.    None  of  the  liireitors  or  officers  of  the  hank  or  of  its 

branches  had  made  banking  a  study  or  had  any  practical  knowledge  of 

the  InuineM,  and  y«t  no  Mriona  wii»tafcei  ware  made  bgr  them.  Cantioa% 

prudent,  upright,  they  obtained,  step  by  step,  the  practical  knowledge 

which  enabled  them  to  bring  the  transactions  of  the  branches  into  close 

accord  with  the  public  interests,  and  to  secure  for  the  bank  a  credit 

eowrtemrive  with  the  eonntiy  west  of  the  AUegheniea,  and  which  waa 

never  shaken.   Its  notes  were  current  and  of  the  best  repute  thiougfaout 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.    It  suspended  specie 

payments  in  1837,  as  did  all  other  banking  institutions  of  the  country 

except  the  Ghenieal  Bank  of  New  Torik,  hat  it  always  furnidied  New 

Toric  exchange  to  its  customers  at  one  per  cent  premium,  for  its  own 

notes  or  other  bankable  funds.  Nor  was  its  suspension  absolute,  as  there 

never  was  a  time  that  it  failed  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  coin,  which 

at  that  time  was  silver,  and  praetieaUy  silver  only.  Although  the  double 

standasd  existed  in  the  United  States  IIm  nateUie  eairmey  of  the  eoim« 

try  chiefly,  and  tiiroughout  the  "West  exclusively,  from  the  time  the  bank 

was  organized  in  1834  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  was 

silver.   The  capital  of  the  bank  was  paid  up  in  Spanish  and  Mexican 

dollan,  and  ite  reaerve  omtinQed  to  be  in  this  ei^  until  it  waa  sold 

for  gold  at  a  premium  of  about  three  per  cent  on  Mexican  dollars  and 

six  per  cent  on  Spanish.   I  had  been  a  banker  for  fourteen  years  before 

I  handled  or  saw  a  dollar  in  gold  except  the  ten-thaler  pieces  which  were 

broo^t  into  this  eonntiy  hy  Qennan  immigrants.  If  Prof eaaor  Sumner 

had  been  a  banker  at  any  time  prior  to  1848,  he  would  not  have  gone  so 

wide  of  the  mark  as  he  did  in  sayinfr  in  the  1885  June  number  of  the 

North  American  Keview, '  We  do  not  want  or  need  silver  as  a  circulating 

medium,  and  shall  not  abandon  it,  because  we  never  bad  it'  We  did  have 

it,  and  sooner  or  later  We  ahall  have  it  again,  and  without  its  being 

degraded.     •    •  • 

"There  was  never  a  more  wholesome  banking  business  done  between 

banks  and  their  eustomers  than  was  dene  by  the  Stote  Bank  of  Indiana 

and  ita  customers  through  a  large  part  of  its  career.   It  is  proper  for 

me  to  rcinnrk  that  while  the  rnlinp  rate  of  discount  on  all  home  paper 

and  on  bills  payable  at  the  seaboard  cities  was  six  per  cent,  the  Southern 

bntnidiea  did  charge  a  small  commission  in  addition  to  interest  on  bills 

payaUe  in  New  Orleans,  where  New  York  exchange  was  sometimes  at  a 

discount,  sometimes  at  a  premium.    The  charter  of  the  bank  for  active 

business  expired  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  but  its  legal  exist- 
Yd.  i-ir 
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enoe  for  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs  continued  until  1859,  before  which 
time  it  beeame  certain  that  a  considerable  amount  of  its  circulating  notes, 
widely  circulated  as  they  had  lieen,  would  be  outstanding  after  its  ex- 
istence had  ceased.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  loss  to  note  liolders 
and  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  bank  after  its  dissolution,  contracts 


J.  F.  D.  Lani£b 


wore  made  by  the  bank  with  resi)onsible  i)arties  for  the  redemption  of 
all  notes  not  presented  in  its  lifetime. 

"If  the  history  of  this  bank  should  be  written  it  would  be  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  It  would  be  the  history  of  a  bank  which, 
although  established  in  a  new  State  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  in- 
experienced men.  through  periods  of  speculation  and  depression,  pros- 
perous and  unprosju'rous  years,  was  so  managed  as  largely  to  increa.se 
the  wealth  of  tlie  State  and  secure  for  itself  a  reputation  for  honorable 
dealings  and  fidelity  to  its  engagements  which  placed  it  in  the  front 
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rauk  of  wii>ely  aud  houorably  coudneted  banking  iu^ititutiuus.    Of  its 
nuuuigen,  my  anoeUtbns— sooie  of  them  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— my  recollections  are  of  the  pleasantest  nature.    More  upright, 
trustworthy  men  could  not  K>e  found  anywhere.    There  may  have  l>ecn, 
there  may  be  now,  better  bankers;  but,  wide  as  my  acquaintance  and 
obanrvation  have  been,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  them. 
Merrill  and  Ray,  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank;  Lanier.  I  i-  lier, 
Blanchard.  Dunnini?,  Fitch,  T^all.  Rathboue,  Ro&s,  Hurkhaiii,  Orr,  Hector, 
Cbapiu,"-  and  others,  directon>  uf  the  bank  and  managers  of  the  branches, 
wore  all  of  them  men  of  sterling  qualities  and  great  aptitude  for  buriness. 
In  this  btok  there  wu.s  no  betrayal  of  trust,  and  only  one  single 
instance  was  there  of  official  dishonesty.    •    •    •    l  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  because  it  was  one  of  the  best 
managed  banking  institntionB  of  its  day,  and  because  there  is  searcely  any 
part  of  a  long  and  busy  life  which  I  look  hack  upon  with  mm  real 
satisfaction  than  that  wliieh  was  spent  in  its  service.    Of  tho^e  who 
were  prominent  in  connection  with  the  bank,  the  only  one  who  left  it 
and  the  State  to  enter  into  buKmess  elsewhere  was  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier, 
who  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  brandi  at  Madistm  and  his  direetor- 
ship  of  the  batik,  t(»  establi.sh  with  Mr.  Winsriow,  a  gentleman  of  high 
tinaneial  standing,  the  banking  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.   In  this 
new  field  Mr.  Lanier  displayed  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  business 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Indiana,  and  the  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  decision  for  which  he  had  been  there  distingin'shed — qualities  es- 
sential to  success  in  a  city  celebrated  not  only  for  the  magnitude  but  the 
celerity  of  its  tramiactions;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  house  of  Wins- 
low,  Lanier  ft  Co.  stood  in  the  frmt  rank  among  the  great  banking 
houses  of  X*ew  York.  Mr.  Lanier  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  financial 
ability,  hut  one  whose  open  manners,  social  di.sposition  and  excellent 
character  commanded  the  esteem  of  those  who  became  his  intimates  in 
private  life."" 

Lanier  was  the  n'co<rnized  diplomat  of  the  bank.  Menfion  has  been 
made  of  his  mission  to  Europe  in  1847  to  arrange  for  tlic  surrender  of 
the  internal  improvement  bonds,  under  the  liutlcr  compromise.  He  was 
also  the  customary  agent  of  the  Madison  branch  to  settle  balances  and. 
adjust  other  matters  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  Madison  branch  had 
extensive  dealings.  When  the  bank  suqmided  in  1837,  it  was  holding 

'•-  The  men  n.iniei]  were  Raniuel  Merrill.  .James  M.  Rny,  .J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Cnhin 
Fletcher,  Albert  C.  Blancfaard,  Muon  C.  Fitch,  Cjna  Ball,  0.  W.  Batbboue,  John 
Bon,  Elzey  O.  BnrUmin,  Jmeph  Orr,  Iiaae  Beetor,  and  Hontio  Chapia.  "Dnn- 
aiog"  ■!*  {x>rlia|i!t  a  niisprint  for  DetnaM  Dciiiiiic. 

«*  McCulloch,  Men  anU  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  pp.  114-123. 
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a  miUion  and  a  htlt  of  govenunent  funds,  and  Lanier  was  selected  to 
go  to  \Va.shingrton  and  adjost  matters  with  Levi  Woodburj',  then  Sec- 
ntny  of  the  Treasury.  The  suspension  was  a  matter  of  policy.  The 
bank  had  a  adUioii  in  qteeia  in  iti  Tanlta  at  tha  time,  bat  it  had  twice 
that  aauNmt  of  notes  in  dzenlation  and,  with  all  the  other  banks  in  the 
countn*  suspended,  it  was  certain  that  its  specie  would  he  rapidly  taken 
from  the  State,  unless  it  took  the  same  course,  it  made  a  public  state- 
ment of  its  reasons,  which  was  accepted  by  the  people  and  approved  by 
the  legiilatnra  Lanier  took  tMJOOO  in  specie  and  itaited  for  Wadi-  ■ 
inpton,  taking  a  steamboat  to  "Wheeling  and  chartering  a  stage  from 
there  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  which  was  then  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  where  he  says  he  was  "not  a  little  relieved  on 
readiing  the  safe  eondnet  of  a  nilmod.'*  On  readiing  Washington  he 
at  once  waited  on  Secretary  Woodbury  and  says :  "  He  leoeived  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  said  that  our  bank  was  the  only  one  that  had  of- 
fered to  pay  any  portion  of  its  indebtedness  in  specie.  We  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  Ckvverament  depoaiti  tin  th^  were  drawn  in  its  regular 
disbursements."  An  indication  of  the  impression  he  made  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  tendered  the  position  of  pension  agent  for  several 
of  the  western  states.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  acquaintance  he 
made  oo  these  tnisaona  waa  the  foandatiom  of  the  speedy  sacoesa  that 
followed  his  partnership  witii  Richard  H.  Window,  of  Now  Ymk,  on 
Januarj'  1,  1849. 

The  internal  improvements  and  the  State  Bank  had  been  the  chief 
features  of  political  controversy  since  1830.  Noah  Noble  was  deeted 

Governor  in  1831  chiefly  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  internal  improve- 
ment.s,  defeating  James  G.  Reed,  who  was  regarded  as  the  Jackson  can- 
didate, by  2,791  votes,  although  Milton  Stapp,  regarded  as  a  Clay  candi- 
date, received  4,422  votes.  Noble  was  a  younger  brother  of  Senator  James 
Noble,  and  an  older  brother  of  Lazarus  Noble,  who  had  been  Receiver 
of  the  LaTid  Offifo  at  Brookville  until  his  death  in  1826.  President  Adams 
then  appointed  Noah  in  his  place  and  the  office  was  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis. He  served  acceptably  in  this  position  until  removed  b7  President 
Jackson  in  1829.  This  did  not  appear  to  affect  his  p<^nilarity  in  Indiana, 
although  Indiana  was  a  Jackson  state.  lie  was  reelected  in  1834,  de- 
feating Reed  again  by  a  vote  of  27,676  to  19,994.  David  Wallace,  who 
succeeded  as  Goveroor  in  1837,  was  siso  an  advocate  of  internal  im- 
pnnrementa.  He  was  bom  in  Mifflin  Cbonty,  Pennqrlvania,  April  84, 
1799.  While  a  ehihl  liis  father  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  a 
friend  of  Gen.  Harrison,  who  has  David  made  a  cadet  at  West  Point, 
lie  graduated  in  1821,  and  after  serving  for  about  a  year  ds  a  lieutenant 
of  artiUeiy  resigned,  and  came  to  BnxAcville,  where  his  father  had  pre* 
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ceded  bira.  Here  he  read  law  with  Jud^  Miles  Einrleston  and  became 
a  raecesaful  practitioner.  He  was  elected  to  the  lefrislature  in  1628, 
1829  and  1830;  and  Lieutenant  Governor  in  18:11  and  1834.  He  yraa 
elected  Governor  in  1837  as  a  Whip,  but  in  1840,  on  noconnt  of  the  in- 
terna! improvement  collapse,  the  WhiRS  nominateil  .'>amuel  Bifrpt-r.  who 
had  not  been  identified  with  the  improvement  syatera,  for  that  office. 


IS 


GoVKRNoB  Noah  Nohi-E 
(From  iH>rtrait  by  Jacob  Cox) 

Wallace  was  elected  to  CongresR  from  the  Indianapolin  district  in  1841, 
but  waa  defeated  by  Wm.  J.  Brown  in  184.'},  largvly  U-cauae  he  had 
voted  for  an  appropriation  to  Prof.  .Monw  to  teat  hi»  invention  of  the 
ma^ctic  telepraph.  He  serviMl  in  the  Conxlitutional  Convention  of  1850, 
and  was  eiiM-ted  Judjfe  of  the  Conwnon  Pleas  Court  in  1856.  He  waa 
holdinp  this  offi<"e  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  .*<epteml>er  4.  1859.  Gov. 
Wallaf'C  issued  the  first  Thanks*riviiip  proclamation  in  Indiana.  Governor 
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Jennings  had  proclaimed  a  day  of  immiiiatiou  and  prayer  iu  1822,  as 
hereto&n  mentioned;  and  in  1828  GoTernor  Ray,  in  his  meaaage  of 
Deeember  recommended  the  le^rislature  "to  eii<|ii1re  into  the  practice 
of  the  three  per  cent  Rojul  roMimissioners,  of  cutting  down  tiinbi'r  in  the 
public  highways,  and  sutfering  it  to  remain  there  an  unreasonable 
time,  to  the  publie  annoyance,  and  to  provide  a  remedy;  and  to  appoint 
a  day  in  the  ensuing  year  for  returning  thanks  to  the  great  Dispenser  ot 
universal  pood,  for  the  blcssinps  that  surround  us."  The  legislature 
succeeded  in  separating  the  subjects,  and  passed  a  law  against  obstruct- 
ing roads,  but  did  nothing  for  thanksgiving.  On  November  4,  1839, 
Governor  Wallace  made  his  proclamation,  naming  Novmber  28  as 
ThankHffivinjr  Day,  and  rcquestinp  its  ol)servance.  ITo  stated  that  he 
did  it  at  the  request  of  representatives  of  religious  organizations.  The 
only  newspaper  comment  that  I  have  found  on  it  was  by  the  Vineennes 
Sun,  which  pnbliihed  a  reeipe  for  pumpkin  pies  in  anticipation  of  the 
event.  There  is  a  tradition,  however,  that  some  critics  said  it  should 
have  been  a  day  of  humiliHtion  and  fastinp:  but  that  may  have  been 
due  to  politieal  bias,  as  the  State  was  at  the  time  iu  the  agonies  of  the 
internal  improvement  collapse.  The  eostom  was  commonly  followed  from 
that  time. 

It  may  be  a(ld«'d  here  that  "Wallace  had  his  return  engagement  with 
the  people  who  voted  him  out  of  Congress  for  his  vote  on  the  Morse 
telep«i^.  On  Angnst  17, 1858,  Indisnapolis  celebrated  the  snceeesfnl 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  e^ble  by  a  mass  meeting  that  filled  the  Governor's 
Circle.  "Wallace  was  the  speaker  of  tlic  opcasion.  After  reference  to  the 
discouragements  that  beset  Columbus,  Fulton  and  other  leaders  of 
thought,  he  said:  "The  inventor  of  the  electro-magnetie  telegraph  forms 
no  ezeeption  to  the  general  rule  I  recoUeet  him  well.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  a  sent  in  rmitrross  as  tlie  Representative  of 
this  District.  The  Whig  party  had  just  achieved  a  great  victory.  They 
held  possesion  of  the  Government,  ta  the  midst  of  the  political  strife 
around  us  two  remarkable  persons  appeared— Espy,  the  'Storm  King,' 
and  Morse,  the  Electrician.  Eaeh  was  askinjr  for  assistance.  Each 
became  the  butt  of  ridicule,  the  target  of  merciless  arrows  of  wit.  They 
were  voted  downright  bores,  and  the  idea  of  giving  them  money  was 
pronoonced  fareieal.  Th^  were  considered  monomaniacs,  and  as  such 
were  laughed  at.  punned  upon,  and  almost  despised.  One  morning  I 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw  a 
gentleman  rise  from  his  seat  whom  I  had  never  heard  open  his  mouth 
beforct  unless  it  was  to  vote  or  address  the  Speaker.  *  I  hold  in  my  hand, ' 
he  said,  'a  resolution  which  I  respectfully  offer  for  the  con.sideration  of 
the  House.'  In  a  moment  a  page  was  at  his  desk,  and  the  resolution 
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was  transferred  to  the  Speaker  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Clerk,  who 
read:  *  Resolved,  that  the  Corainittee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  thirty  thousand  dollars 
to  enable  Professor  Morse  to  establish  a  line  of  telegrraph  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.'  The  gentleman  who  offered  it  was  Mr.  Ferris, 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  the  city  of  New  York,  a  man  of  wealth 


Gov.  David  Wallace 
(From  portrait  by  Jacob  Cox) 


and  learning,  but  modest,  retiring  and  diffident  in  his  demeanor.  It 
being  merely  a  resolution  of  iiuiuiry,  it  pajwed  without  opposition  and, 
out  of  regard  to  the  mover,  without  comment.  In  time  it  came  to  the 
Committee  of  Way.s  and  Means,  and  when  in  its  order  it  came  before 
the  Committee,  a  ^seene  presented  it.self  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  five  Whigs  and  four  Democrats.  The  latter 
were  ilr.  Atherton  of  New  Hampshire,  John  W.  Jones  of  Virginia, 
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Fvink  Fidcens  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dixon  II.  Lewis  of  Alabama.  On 
the  Whig  Bide  were  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York,  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll  of 
Peonsylvania,  Sampaon  Mason  of  Ohio,  Thomas  F.  Manflttll  ol  Ken- 
tacky,  and  David  Wallaoe  of  Indiana— all  of  whom,  both  Whics  and 
Democrats,  excepting  your  humble  servant,  had,  by  their  public  serviofll 
and  brilliant  talents,  acquired  a  national  reputation.    The  clerk  of  the 
Committee  read  the  resolution.   The  chairman,  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  a  clear, 
distinct  Toiee,  aaid:  'Gentiemen,  what  diaporitimi  ahall  be  made  ot  HV 
There  was  a  dead  pause  around  the  table.   No  one  seemed  inclined  to 
take  the  initiative.    I  confess  that,  inasmuch  a.s  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution in  Uie  House  was  a  Democrat,  I  expected  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Committee  to  stand  fod-father  to  it  there.  Bvt  not  a  bit  of  it  They  gave 
it  no  countenance.  At  length  &Ir.  Ingersoll,  or  Mr.  Mason,  I  cannot  now 
recollect  which,  broke  the  ominous  silence  by  moving  that  the  committee 
instruct  the  chairman  to  report  a  bill  to  the  House,  appropriating  $30,000 
for  tiie  purpose  named  in  Hm  naolntion.  This,  as  the  saying  is,  brought 
us  all  up  standing.  No  apee^hei  were  made.  The  question  was  called 
for.   The  ayes  and  nays  were  taken,  alphabetically,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment, 1  found  every  Democrat  voting  No;  Fillmore,  Mason,  Ingersoll 
and  Marahall  voting  in  fh»  alBrmative.  Ify  vote  wonld  deeide  the  qnea- 
tion  either  way.  To  tell  the  tmth,  I  had  paid  no  attentiim  to  the  matter. 
Like  the   majority   around   me.   I   considered   it   a   prreat  humbug:. 
I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  importance  of  my  vote.  But  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  I  recollected  that  Mr.  Morse  was  then  experimenting 
in  the  Capitol  was  his  tdegraph.  He  had  atretehed  a  wire  fnmi  tiie 
basement  story  to  the  ante-room  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  it  was  in 
my  power  to  sati.sfy  myself  in  repard  to  its  feasibility.   I  determined  to 
try  it.  I  asked  leave  to  consider  my  vote.  It  was  granted.  I  immediately 
Stepped  out  oi  the  eommittee-room  and  went  to  the  ante-room.  I  fbimd 
it  crowded  with  Representatives  and  strangers.  I  requested  penmssion 
to  put  a  question  to  the  'madman'  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.   It  was 
granted  immediately.  I  wrote  the  question  and  handed  it  to  the  teleg* 
raphor.  The  erowd  eried  'Bead !  read  I'  In  a  voy  abort  time  the  answer 
was  received.  When  written  out  the  same  cry  of  'Read'  came  from  the 
erowd.    To  my  utter  astoni.shment  T  found  that  the  madman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  had  more  wit  and  force  than  the  Congressman  at 
this  end.  He  tamed  the  lau^  upon  me  completely.  But,  as  you  know, 
we  Western  men  are  never  satisfied  with  om  fall,  that  never  less  than 
two  out  of  three  can  force  from  us  an  acknowledpment  of  defeat.  So 
I  put  a  second  question,  and  there  came  a  second  answer.    If  the  first 
raised  a  lang^  at  my  expense,  the  second  converted  that  laugh  into  a  roar 
and  a  ahont  I  was  more  than  satisfied.  I  picked  np  my  hat,  bowed  my* 
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self  out  of  the  crowd,  and  as  I  passed  along  the  halls  and  passages  of  the 
Capitol,  that  dumt  followed  me.  As  a  matter  of  eoone  I  voted  in  tiie 

afiRrmative  of  the  motion  then  pending  before  the  committee,  and  it  pre- 
vailc<l.  The  Chairman  reported  the  bill.  The  House,  if  I  mistake  not, 
passed  it  nem  can.  without  asking  the  &ye&  and  nays.  And  thus  con- 
earring  the  "Whiff  portion  <rf  that  committee,  and  that  Old  New  Yorker, 
played  the  part  of  Isabella  toward  Mr.  Morse  in  his  last  struggle  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  the  most  amazing  invention  of  the  age,  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph !  If  the  committee  had  ignored  the  proposition  there 
is  no  tdlinff  what  would  have  been  the  retnlt.  That  the  experiment  would 
have  been  finally  made,  no  one  can  entertain  doubt.  But  when  or  by 
whom  is  the  (jnestion.  Tt  was  not  withirf  the  nin^'e  of  individual  fortune  to 
make  it,  and  il  it  was,  none  but  Professor  Morse  would  have  hazarded  it. 
Had  he  failed,  it  nu^fat  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph. 
Although  eoiH  eivcd  years  ago,  as  I  read  in  a  dneinnati  paper  a  few 
days  sinee,  by  the  editor  of  the  Commercial,  an  application  was  made  to 
Congress  for  assiblance,  which  was  entirely  disregarded,  yet  English 
sagacity  seised  with  avidity  what  Anu»iean  sapineness  had  neglected, 
and  took  the  initative  in  this  magnificent  enterprise,  and  plnchad  from 
American  brows  the  glorj'  of  the  achievement." 

Samuel  Bigger  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  March  20,  1802. 
Owing  to  hb  feeUe  health,  his  father,  John  Bigger,  who  was  for  vaaxj 
years  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislative,  decided  to  fit  him  for  professional 
life.  He  graduated  from  the  college  at  Athen.s,  Ohio ;  read  law ;  and  in 
1829  located  at  Liberty,  Indiana,  removing  shortly  afterward  to  Rush- 
ville.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislatnre  in  1884  and  1885;  and  in  1886 
was  elected  Cireuit  Judge.  His  election  as  Qovemor  in  184D,  over 
Tilghman  G.  Howard,  one  of  the  nhlesf  Demoerats  in  Indiana,  was 
largely  due  to  the  Harrison  craze.  Harrison  had  carried  the  State  in  1836, 
chiefly  on  aceonnt  of  Jaehson's  veto  of  the  hill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Wabash  river;  and  the  "Tippecanoe"  sentiment  grew  in  Indiana 
until  in  1840  it  swept  everythiiisr  before  it.  Bifrfrer  defeated  Howard  by 
8,637  votes,  but  Howard  was  the  abler  man  of  the  two.  He  was  bom  in 
Sonth  Carolina,  November  14,  1797 ;  grew  up  in  North  Carolina;  and  at 
the  age  of  19  went  to  TenueK.see ;  where  he  taught  sehool  for  a  time,  and 
then  read  law  with  Hupli  Lawson  White,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  day.  At  twenty-seven  he  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
senate,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  then 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  1828  he  was  put  on  the  eleetmal  tidcet  as  a 
personal  friend  of  Oeii  .Tackson.  In  1830  he  came  to  Indiana,  and 
practiced  law  at  Bloomington,  and  later  at  Roekville.  He  had  success- 
ively as  partnen,  Gov.  James  W^hiteomb,  Judge  Wm.  F.  Bryant,  and 
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Gov.  Joseph  A.  Wright.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney, and  held  that  position  until  1839,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
In  1842  he  was  the  Democratic  condidate  for  U.  S.  Senator  before  the 
people,  and  his  party  carried  the  legislature.  He  received  all  of  the  party 
vote  but  three,  and  it  was  said  that  he  might  have  had  them  by  a 
promise  of  official  appointment,  which  he  declined  to  make.   Possibly  his 


Gov.  Samuel  Hi<;«eh 
(From  portrait  by  Jacob  Cox) 


defeat  was  due  to  his  pronounced  stand  against  a  high  tariff  and  tlie 
t'nited  States  Bank,  on  which  subjects  lit  publicly  refused  any  com- 
promise. 

Bigger  made  no  headway  in  getting  out  of  the  internal  improvement 
tangle,  which  had  involvetl  the  State  in  a  debt  of  thirteen  millions,  on 
which  it  could  not  even  pay  the  interest ;  and  in  1843  he  was  defeated 
by  James  Whitcorab.    In  this  election  church  influence  was  powerful 
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for  the  first  time  iu  Indiana.  Bigger  was  a  Presbytci'iau  elder;  also  a 
Inm  singer,  and  choir  leader,  and  a  violiniit  of  some  ability.  Whitoomb 
was  an  equally  sealouB  M^odist,  a  eU»-leader,  and  an  even  better 

violinist  than  his  opponent.  It  was  charged  that  in  some  legislation  con- 
cerning the  establisliment  of  Asbury  (now  DeFauw)  University,  Bigger 
had  said  that  the  Hethodiat  ehvrdi  did  not  need  an  educated  clerg>'; 
that  an  ignorant  one  was  better  suited  to  the  capacity  of  its  member^ip. 
Whether  he  said  this  or  not,  the  Methotlists  of  tho  State  thonorht  ho  diil. 
and  there  was  no  little  warmth  between  the  two  clnm-hes  at  the  time  over 
educational  questions,  the  Hethodiata  claiming  that  the  Presbyterians 
had  made  a  monopoly  of  the  State  Universi^.  In  1846,  Bishop  Ames 
remarked:  "It  was  the  amen  corner  of  the  Methodist  ohurch  that  de- 
feated Governor  Bigj^er,  and  I  had  a  hand  in  the  work.""*  Tliere  was 
of  course  more  than  this  in  the  campaign.  Whiteomb  had  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  tariff  question,  entitled  "Facta  for  the  People,"  which 
the  Democrats  printed  as  a  campaign  document.  There  has  never  been  • 
a  tariff  ar<;iiment  on  either  aide  of  the  question  that  approached  it  in 
clearnf.s.s  and  simplicity  of  presentation  unles.s  it  was  Henry  George  "s 
argument.  Anyone  QDuId  nndentand  it,  and  it  had  an  effect  long  re- 
membered. In  1 S82,  when  the  question  was  up  again.  Senator  Joseph  E. 
McDonahl  huMt<'(l  up  a  copy,  and  had  it  reprinted  in  tlie  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  after  which  it  was  put  in  pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  that  campaign.  Later,  W.  D.  Bynum  had  it  printed  in  a  "leave 
to  print"  r'ongreeai«Mial  qpeeeh,  and  gave  it  another  wide  circulation. 

Whiteoiiib  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  characters  in  Indiana  puh- 
lic  life.  Of  tine  presence,  with  a  notably  retined  face,  and  elegant  man- 
ners, he  had  a  brilliant  mind,  and  a  remarkable  store  of  varied  informa- 
tion. Born  near  Windsor,  Vermont,  Dwendtcr  1,  1795,  he  passed  his 
youth  on  a  farm  near  Cincinnati.  <lcvotingr  ninro  time  to  rcadinfr  than  to 
work,  to  the  despair  of  his  father  who  prophesied  tliat  he  would  never 
amoiint  to  anything.  But  he  was  reading  to  some  purpoae.  He  fitted 
himself  for  ctdlege,  mtered  Transylvania,  supported  himself  by  teaehing 
while  a  student,  read  law,  and  in  1822  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky.  In  1824  he  located  at  BloomiuKton,  Indiana,  whore 
he  quickly  attained  standing,  and  in  1826  was  appointed  Prosecuting 
Attorney  by  Governor  Ray.  In  1830  and  1833  he  waa  elected  to  the 
State  senate,  and  made  a  record  for  opposition  to  the  mammoth  improve- 
ment bill.  NotwithstandinR  tlie  almost  universal  detnand  for  internal 
improvements,  he  was  one  of  nine  who  voted  against  it ;  and  though  this 
made  him  unpopular  at  the  time,  it  aided  materially  in  making  him 
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Governor  in  1843;  and  he  wan  largely  inntrumental  in  ^>ttin(r  the  State 
out  of  itB  dilemma,  for  his  cameat  mipport  of  the  Butler  coropromine 
made  that  action  pomhle.  In  1836  President  .TackHon  appointed  him 
Commiaaioncr  of  the  Land  Office,  and  finding  himself  confronted  hy 


(ffiv.  WiiiiriiMfi 


numerouH  land  grants  in  French  and  Spanish,  he  at  once  took  up  the 
study  of  thofle  language*,  and  <|iialthed  him<^lf  to  read  them.  Personally 
he  waa  extremely  economical,  thr  result  no  douNt  of  his  yoiitlifiil  i>overty, 
though  he  both  amokisl  and  t<>«>k  snuff.  Miit  this  did  not  iiiti'rf«  re  with 
hia  alwavH  Wing  neat  and  well  dn'»»'d;  and  us  GovcriHir  he  pave  enter- 
tainmentH  at  the  old  ** Governor's  niannion."  where  the  Interurhan 
Station  in  Indianapoiiii  ni»w  stHn-N,  so  clnlMirHle  that  none  <>f  his  >\ic- 
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cesiors  ever  attempted  to  rival  them.  As  Governor  he  was  uutramental 
in  turning  the  minds  of  the  people  to  public  charitable  and  correctional 
reform,  and  the  State  institutions  had  their  begiuuiugs  in  his  adminift- 
tratioii.  He  alw  gave  an  uqjMtoa  to  the  movement  for  a  better  publio 
■diool  qretem.  Hia  moat  anpopalar  aet  waa  a  refusal  to  reappoint  Judges 
Dewey  and  Sullivan,  who<?c  terras  as  Supreme  Judges  expired  while  he 
was  Governor,  but  he  justified  his  position  on  the  ground  that  the  docket 
was  behind,  and  that  younger  men  were  needed  to  bring  it  up.  He  waa 
bimaaif  an  aUe  lawyer.  Governor  Pdrter  rated  bim  the  flnt  in  the  State 
in  his  day  and  he  had  a  high  professional  standard  that  mut  be  hKpt  in 
mind  in  judging  his  motives  in  such  a  case. 

On  May  13,  1846,  the  act  declaring  war  with  Mexico  was  approved, 
and  Preaidait  Polk  imed  bia  proeUunatien.  Wbn  the  nem  readied 
Indianapolis,  a  "hurry-up"  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  Honae, 
and  patriotic  resolutions  were  adopted,  not  only  to  r^ist  invasion,  but 
"to  carr^-  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and  plant  the  star-spangled 
banner  in  the  City  of  Ifodoo  on  the  balbi  of  the  Himtesnmaa."  Goremor 
"Whitoomb  was  preient  and  pledged  prompt  cooperation  if  the  State  were 
called  upon  for  troops.  On  May  16,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  his 
call  to  Indiana  for  three  regiments  of  infantry,  which  reached  Indian- 
qpoUa  on  Uay  21,  in  the  evening ;  and  the  next  morninir  "Whitooad^ 
eall  tm  volnnteers.  The  State  mm  in  woeful  condition  for  the  emergency. 
The  militia  system  had  been  generally  abandoned  for  years,  and  there 
were  not  arms  and  equipment  for  a  corporal's  guard  at  the  command  of 
the  State.  No  appropriation  had  been  made  for  ineh  an  emergenqr.  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  David  Reynolds,  was  getting  a  lalarj 
of  $100  a  year,  but.  as  Col.  Oran  Perrj'  truly  says:  "He  was  a  man  of 
superior  executive  ability,  dauntless  in  all  emergencies,  a  tirdess  worker, 
and  bleeaed  with  an  abnndanee  of  common  senae."  Neither  he  nor  die 
Governor  had  any  military,  or  even  militia  training;  bnt  a  military 
expert  had  already  volunteered  afwistancc,  in  the  person  of  young  Lew 
Wallace,  who  had  been  an  enthusiastic  militiaman.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  reading  law  in  Indianapolis,  bnt  he  had  already  begnn  writing  "The 
Fair  Ood,"  and  a  chance  to  see  "the  halls  of  the  Montczumas"  came  like 
a  visit  from  a  fairy  godmother.  Between  them  tbrv  jrot  the  literary 
part  of  the  work  under  way,  and  reports  from  companies  soon  began 
eoming  in.  On  May  26  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  at  Madtaon  tendered 
the  Governor  a  loan  of  $10,000  for  war  expenaea,  whieh  he  aoeepted  with 
thank'?,  and  sent  lottery  tn  the  other  branches  suggesting  similar  advances. 
Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburgh  advanced  $10,000  each,  and  Lafayette 
offered  $5,000 ;  and  so  the  army  was  financed  for  the  time  being. 

Aa  nobody  waa  attending  to  reemiting  in  Tndiani^lia,  Wallaee 


David  Reynolds 
(Adjutant  General  of  Indiana,  1846) 
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raited  ft  zoom  on  Wadungton  street,  put  out  a  flag,  and  a  transpareney 
with  inaeriptions,  "For  Mexico.  Fall  in";  hired  a  (Iniuiuitr  aud  a 
fifer,  and  paraded  the  streets  for  reeruits.  Within  tlirec  days  lie  had  a 
c'uiiipauy  raised,  largely  compuscd  u£  former  meiubers  of  the  Marion 
Gnudfl,  familiarly  known  aa  "The  Qraya,"  and  the  Marion  Rifles,  known 
as  **The  Arabs,"  two  local  companies  of  a  IV' u  >  eai-s  earlier.  The  com- 
pany elected  James  P,  Drake  Captain,  nnd  .Jolm  McDoufrall  First  Lieu- 
tenant, making  Wallace  Second  Lieutcuuut.  It  was  taken  into  the  First 
Indiana  R^ment,  whieh  onfvTnne  17,  started  for  the  rendezvotu  at  "Old 
Fort  Clark,"  between  Jeifcrsouville  aud  New  Albany.  The  Indiana 
viiliintccrs  far  outnumbereil  the  eall.  Two  more  re<rimetits  were  or- 
ganized later,  but  meanwhile  two  full  companies  went  into  the  16th, 
U.  S.  Infantry,  three  companiea  into  the  U.  S.  Mounted  Riflemoi,  and 
one  eomptUiy  into  the  1st  U.  S.  Dragoons,  while  over  300  Indianans,  nn- 
aMe  to  *ret  into  refriments  from  their  own  State,  went  across  the  Ohio 
and  joined  Kentucky  regiments.'^^  Captain  Drake  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment ;  William  A.  Bowles  Colonel  of  the  Second ;  James 
H.  Lane  of  the  Third  ,*  W.  A.  Gorman  of  the  Fourth ;  and  James  H.  Lane 
(reoilisted  I  of  the  Fifth. 

The  Indiana  troop.s  went  down  the  Missisfjippi  in  steainlioats  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  across  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
First  Indiana  was  stationed  ten  miles  up  the  river,  "to  guard  commnni* 
cations,"  and  did  not  get  away  from  this  unsanitary  location  during  the 
war — many  of  them  never,  as  they  died  and  were  buried  there.  Lew 
Wallace  wa.s  so  indignant  that  when  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  he,  a  IVhig  bom  and  bred,  went  over  to  the  Demoerata,  and 
remained  with  them  until  the  Civil  "War.  The  chief  interest  of  Indiana 
in  the  M<  xieaii  War  is  in  eonneetion  with  the  record  of  the  Second  repri- 
nicnt  at  liucna  Vista;  and  enough  has  been  written  about  that,  in  various 
ways,  to  make  several  volumes.  The  material  faets  are  unquestionaUe. 
On  February  22.  1847,  the  day  before  the  battle,  eight  companies  of  the 
Second  regiment,  nnm)>erinpr  about  400  men  were  stationed  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  battle  line,  which  stretched  across  the  valley,  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain,  and  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  except  that 
there  was  with  them  a  battery  of  ihr('(>  guns,  under  Captain  O'Brien. 
Col.  Bowles,  like  many  other  militia  and  volunteer  commanders  elected 
by  the  men,  had  been  chosen  from  popularity  and  not  for  military  exper- 
ience. Under  his  eommand,  the  regiment**  experience  was  like  nautical 
life  on  "The  Snark,"  wh^  "the  bowsprit  got  mixed  mth  tiie  rudder 

w  Indiana  in  tlw  Mencan  War.   Col.  Oraa  Feny  dewrvca  a  maaaneBt  from 

Tmlinn.T  fnr  rompilinsf  t1ii«<  volume  of  official  records,  iiew«)  npf^r  nofount",  and 
Other  material,  while  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  ami  publishing  it  in  190S. 
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•omrtimet. "  About  dtuk  aomebody  tUrted  a  r«port  that  the  eoemy  waa 
advancinfr  on  them  from  the  mountain,  and  in  an  cfTort  to  g<et  the  men 
into  line.  Howies  started  them  in  the  wron^  direction,  and  bad  them 
hopeleaaly  eonfuaed  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  advancing  enemy 


was  a  party  of  American  truops.  They  men  lay  on  their  arms  through 
the  night,  and  in  tite  niurning  were  in  a  htato  «f  mutiny  on  a>-'-ount  of 
the  ineffioieiii-y  of  Howies,  as  ahown  on  the  pm-t^ing  day.  Tlxy  were 
finally  pantitnl  by  Gen.  Joe  I^ne.  who  came  up.  and  agntil  to  take  com- 
mand hini^'lf.  Hi»w|fs  still  officiating  as  Colonel.  Karly  in  the  moniiiig 
the  Mexicans  advanceil  in  force  against  this  position,  their  nuinlH'pi  iM-ing 
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estimated  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  7,000.  The  battle  began,  the  firing 
at  this  point  lasting  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the  Mexicans  coming 
up  within  one  hundred  aiid  twenty-five  yards ;  and  about  ninety  of  the 
Second  regiment  beinp  killed  or  wounded.  While  Gen.  Lane  was  at  the 
left,  shifting  the  position  of  the  battery.  Col.  Bowles  gave  the  order  to 
retreat  on  the  right.  The  men  fell  into  confusion,  which  was  added  to  by 


the  fact  that  Bowles  ordered  them  to  form  in  the  ravine  hack  of  their 
original  position,  and  Lane  and  Lt.  Col.  Haddon  ordered  them  to  form 
on  the  ridjrc  back  of  the  ravine.  Alwut  250  of  them  reformt-d  at  the 
latter  place,  with  the  Third  Indiana  and  a  Mississippi  regiment,  and 
drove  back  the  Mexican.s,  fighting  gallantly  throughout  the  day,  until 
Santa  Anna  withdrew.  The  Second  regiment  lost  36  killeil  and  68 
wounded  during  the  day ;  and  all  of  it  stayed  in  the  fighting  except  about 
a  dozen  men,  who  retreated  to  Saltillo.   The  first  reports  of  both  Lane 
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and  Taylor  were  made  without  kuowledgc  of  Bowles'  orders  to  retreat, 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  unjnat  reflectiona  on  the  Second  regpiment^ 
which  were  the  source^  of  much  mortification  to  the  offieen  and  men.  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  which  investigated  the  charge's  preferred  against 
Bowles  by  Lane,  found  that  Bowles  was  incompetent,  and  that  bis  order 
to  retreat  waa  not  due  to  cowardice,  but  to  ''manifest  want  of  capacity 
and  judgment."""  The  culpability  of  Bowles  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased, in  tlie  view  of  some  writers,  hy  the  fact  that  he  l)elonged  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  during  the  Civil  War.  There  is  uo  con- 
neetion  betweoi  the  two,  except  tiuA  Bowlee  was  as  incompetent  aa  a 
conq»irAtor  as  he  was  as  a  soldier. 

After  the  Mexican  War  Indiana  settled  down  to  her  former  quiet 
existence,  though  with  an  element  of  reform  appearing  in  the  begin- 
nings of  eharitaUe  inalitntions,  which  will  be  conatdered  elaewherc,  and 
a  raiewed  effiwt  for  better  adiooli,  likewiie  treated  daewhere.  In  Deoem- 
ber,  1848,  Governor  Whiteomh  was  elected  to  the  TTnited  States  Senate. 
He  died  during  his  term,  at  New  Yor^i  City,  October  4,  1852.  lie  was 
roeceeded  as  Governor  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Paris  C.  Dunning,  of 
Bloomingtoo.  Paris  Chlpman  Dmming  was  bom  in  Qvilford  County, 
N.  C,  March  16,  1806,  the  son  of  James  and  Rachel  (North)  Dunning. 
He  had  a  pood  education,  graduating  at  the  academy  and  university  at 
Greensboro,  the  county  seat,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  father,  died  and 
his  motiier  ranoved,  iinrt  to  Kentnel^  and  tJien  to  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Here  Paris  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  read  medicine,  graduating  at 
the  medical  college  at  Louisville.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Rockport,  but  changed  his  mind  and  read  law  with  Gov.  Whitcomb  at 
Bloomington.  He  waa  admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1883,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  was  reelected  in  1834  and  1835,  and 
was  then  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  then  term  of  three  years.  After 
completing  his  term  as  acting  Governor,  he  resumed  practice  at  Bloom- 
ington. He  dedined  a  nomination  for  Congress,  but  took  an  active  part 
in  political  matters.  He  wasa  Douglas  Demoerat,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  conventions,  serving  on  the  platform  com- 
mittees in  l)oth,  and  joining  in  the  minority  report  which  was  adopted, 
and  on  which  Douglas  ran.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Saiate» 
and  was  chosen  President  of  that  body.  As  Governor  Morton  wta  then 
.serving  in  i>!ai  f  of  (Jovcriior  Lane,  resigned.  Dunning  was  again  one  step 
from  the  Governor  's  chair.  Governor  Dunning  was  married  July  6,  1826, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Alexander.  She  died  in  1863,  and  on 
September  27, 1865,  he  married  Mrs.  Allen  D.  Ashford,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Daniel  S.  Lane.  He  died  at  Bloomington,  May  9, 1884. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1851 

The  known  quantity  in  aU  histmrical  problems  is  hnnun  nature;  and 

the  strongest  influence  in  human  nature  is  self-interest.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  instances  where  men  have  risen  above  it,  but  where  action 
»  taken  by  any  eonaiderable  body  of  men  it  is  almoat  invariably  the 
dominating  factor.  This  does  not  neeeaaarily  involve  any  refleetion  on 
the  motive.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  "the  love  of  freedom"  in  our 
ancestors  to  say  that  they  probably  desired  independence  of  Great 
Britain  because  they  considered  it  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  not 
fron  any  ahstraet  devotion  to  a  principle.  If  Oreat  Britain  had  righted 
what  they  considered  their  wrongs,  they  would  probably  have  been 
entirely  satisfied.  They  practically  said  this  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  action  of  political  parties  this  motive  is  constant.  The 
makms  of  political  platfonns  <rften  dedare  for  things  that  thqr  con* 
scientiously  believe  in ;  but  no  sane  political  leader  would  desire  his  party 
to  espouse  a  cause  that  he  believed  to  be  unpopular  with  the  voters.  In 
consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  large  element  of  the  fictitious  in  the  pre- 
vailing  idea  of  the  "conservatism"  of  the  American  people  eonoeming 
cooatitittional  changes.  As  a  role,  very  few  of  them  pay  any  attention  to 
constitutional  questions  until  some  constitutional  provision  becomes 
fairly  intokraWe.  Proposals  for  changes  usually  come  from  the  minority. 
The  party  in  power  natnraUy  regards  the  existing  condition  as  henefidal 
to  itself;  else  why  would  it  be  in  power?  Hence  its  tendency  is  to  oppose 
change  to  unknown  fields  until  a  demand  arises  that  threatens  its  power, 
or  which  it  thinks  would  make  its  tenure  more  stable.  These  principles 
were  fully  demonstrated  in  Indiana  in  the  period  hetween  the  eonstitn- 
tioos  of  1816  and  1851. 

Demands  for  constitutional  ehanges  began  to  arise  as  early  as  1820. 
The  Constitution  of  1816  provided  for  a  referendum  vote  on  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  every  twelfth  year,  or  in  1828,  1840,  and  1852. 
Bat  referendum  votes  were  actually  takra  not  only  in  1828  and  1840* 
hnt  also  in  1828,  1846  and  1849 ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  nnsnceessfal 
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efForts  for  a  convention  were  made  fifteen  times  between  1820  and  1847.^ 
The  earlier  efforts  were  probaUy  eonneeted  with  a  desire  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  slavery,  and  were  defeated  on  that  ground,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, by  the  party  in  power.  There  were,  however,  other  causes  for 
desiring  changes  that  were  quite  as  valid  in  1820  as  in  1851.  For 
eiample,  the  Constitution  of  1816  made  no  provision  concerning  the 
granting  of  divorces,  beyond  the  separation  of  governmental  powers 
into  executive,  legislative  and  jiidicial,  and  providing  that  neither  depart- 
ment should  exercise  any  function  of  another.  But  the  legislative  depart- 
mffit  assumed  tiUs  ppwer  from  Hm  beginning.  In  1818  a  law  was  passed 
authorising  Cirenit  Courts  to  decree  divorces,  but  the  leipslature  also 
continued  to  srr.nnt  thctii,  and  just  complaint  was  made  of  this  invasion 
of  judicial  fuuctious.  But  although  this  wronj;  wa.s  manifest,  it  was  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  what  the  courts  call  damnum  absque 
injuria.  It  waa  an  abuse  in  principle  that  affected  very  few  persoDs,  and 
usually  the  decidona  of  the  legislature  were  as  rational  as  the  average 
dcci8ion.s  of  the  courts  in  divorce  cases.  The  (jreatest  evil  of  this,  and 
other  special  and  local  legislation,  was  seen  tardily,  and  then  not  fully. 
The  best  statement  of  it  was  made  in  1849  by  (kHauA  MerriU,  q>ea1dng  of 
legislation  at  Corydcm,  as  follows:  "Prtrate  and  local  acts  of  legisla- 
tion were  not  so  commnn  as  they  have  since  been ;  yet  even  then,  they 
often  interfered  with  other  important  business,  for  it  was  very  rare  that 
subjects  of  general  interest  could  array  in  their  support  the  warm  feel- 
ings  whidi  private  intnrests  frequently  called  forth.  A  State  Road,  or 
a  Divorce  Bill,  of  consequence  only  to  a  few  constituents,  and,  by  its 
being  a  bad  precedent,  often  contributed  to  decide  the  most  important 
measures  that  came  before  the  Legislature.  The  question  whether  the 
Seat  of  Justice  of  Wayne  County  should  be  at  Salisbury  or  Centreville, 
which  was  warmly  contested  from  1817  to  1822.  elected  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  formed  new  counties,  and  decided  much  of  the  important 
legislation  of  the  State  for  several  years.  While  this  subject  was  pend- 
ing, the  advocates  of  every  oceiting  measure  would  'go  round',  as  they 
said,  'and  scare  up  the  Wayne  County  ddegation'.  One  of  them,  who 
most  heartily  disliked  Divorce  Hills,  was  occasionally  iiiduce<l.  'for  a 
consideration,'  to  vote  in  their  favor,  though  he  usually  contrived,  before 
the  bill  was  through  with,  either  by  absence  on  the  final  vote,  or  by  chang- 
ing his  own  vote  at  that  time,  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  previous^ 
helped  forward.  The  nepligcnce  with  which  private  legislation  was 
attended,  and  the  corruption  to  which  it  led,  may  Ix'  illu'ifraled  by  the 
following  circumstances:    Almut  the  year  1.S18,  a  husband  obtained  a 
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divorce  from  his  wife  on  an  affidavit  that  she  had  been  seen  in  bed  with 
another  mau,  and  covered  with  the  bed  clothes.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  she  had  been  hdd  there  bjr  Tiolenoe,  in  order  that  a  partial  statement 
of  the  facts  might  be  made.  A  few  years  later,  a  Senator  submitted  a 
petition  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  that  the  wife  had  home  a  colored 
child,  and  as  he  stated  that  there  was  uo  doubt  of  the  fact,  a  bill  granting 
the  diToree  paned  withtmt  objeetion  to  ite  third  reading.  Before  ita 
Unal  passage,  however,  the  Senator  rose  and  said  tliat  there  was  another 
fact  not  yet  stated,  which  possibly  ought  to  have  some  iiifl\ience.  and 
this  was,  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  colored  persons.  This,  of 
coarae,  put  an>  end  to  the  bill,  aa  it  had  been  prepared  merely  to  ahow 
the  absurdity  of  tx  parte  proceedings  in  private  legislation."* 

To  the  average  citizen  then,  as  now,  such  things  as  these  were  merely 
good  jokes;  and  the  "log-rolling"  was  an  inherent  weakness  of  republi- 
ean  government  that  haa  always  niited,  and  will  always  eadst.  The 
repraentative  is  reepooaible  to  his  constituents,  and  if  he  gets  what  th^ 
want  there  is  soldom  any  complaint  of  the  mode  of  getting  it.  If  some 
unusually  conscientious  constituent  criticizes  his  vote  for  some  meas- 
ure, it  is  Qsnally  snffieient  answer  to  say:  **That  waa  the  priee  that  I 
had  to  pay  to  get  support  for  the  just  measure  that  you  wanted."  The 
culpability  then  goes  over  from  the  martyr  who  paid  the  price  to  the 
person  who  wrongfully  demanded  it.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the 
line  of  Judge  Kilgore's  defense  of  "the  mammoth  internal  improvement 
bill,"  and  it  was  entirely  satisfaetory  to  Whitewater.  In  this  taet  lies 
the  justification  for  his  claim  that  the  people  themselves  were  rosponsibl* 
for  the  bill.  The  appreciation  of  the  absurdity  of  the  numerous  func- 
tions conferred  on,  or  assumed  by  the  legislature,  did  not  grow  rapidly 
until  after  the  ooUapse  of  the  internal  improvement  aeheme,  when  the 
state  was  burdened  with  debt,  and  Governor  Whitcomb  was  preaching 
economy  at  every  opportunity.  It  then  dawned  on  many  that  it  was 
needlessly  expensive  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  sitting  as  judges 
in  a  divorce  ease,  which  oould  be  much  better  decided  one  man.  It 
waa  needlessly  expensive  for  them  to  wrangle  for  a  day  W  tWO  over  a 
corporation  charter  that  could  he  issued  by  a  clerk,  under  a  general  law, 
in  half  an  hour.  Moreover,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  state  improve- 
ment idea,  there  came  a  great  increase  of  large  private  eorporatiotts,  for 
transportation  and  other  purposes,  and  there  were  .some  legislators  who 
wanted  something  more  than  the  public  welfare  in  compensation  for 
their  votes.  Business  interests  found  that  this  was  an  unduly  expensive 
mode  of  incorporation,  and  when  business  interests  want  a  change,  "eon* 
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servatism"  usually  melts  away  quite  rapidly.  Bnt  tiie  movemeut  for  a 
new  coBstitatkn  was  not  baaed  wholly  on  aeUUi  intereata.  There  waa 
one  demand  that  was  wholly  from  consideratious  of  pul)Iic  welfare,  aud 
that  was  the  eall  for  a  better  system  of  public  schools,  which  was  State 
wide.  The  common  accouuta  of  this  school  movement  might  lead  oue  to 
suppose  that  it  waa  entirely  the  work  of  Caleb  Milla,  but  the  actnal 
facts,  which  will  be  presented  in  a  later  chapter,  wiU  duiw  that  while  he 
waa  a  factor  in  it»  there  were  many  others  who  were  on  the  ^uud  from 


Thb  Gotxrnor'b  Mansion  in  the  Circle 
(From  an  old  ent) 

the  beginmng,  and  whoae  just  claim  for  recogaitiou  for  service  in  this 
line  have  been  sadly  overlooked. 

The  abolition  of  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature  had  been  called 
for  ever  since  1H2:{,  but  tbo  demand  for  biennial  sessions,  like  that  for 
the  abolition  of  special  aud  local  legislation,  did  uot  appeal  strougly  to 
the  legislators,  who  had  the  initiation  of  the  proeess  of  amendment 
There  is  a  notable  sameness  in  the  make-up  of  the  earlier  legislatures  of 
Indiana,  many  of  the  members  being  returned  for  session  after  scs.sion. 
It  was  obviously  a  pleasant  duty  for  a  citizen  who  enjoyed  political  life 
to  go  to  the  capital  for  the  winter,  with  expenses  covered,  enjoy  the 
association  with  all  the  political  leaders  of  the  State,  and  partieipate 
in  the  hisfory-makiup  of  the  occasion.  Why  should  they  favor  any  move- 
ment to  lessen  their  prerogatives,  or  reduce  expenses  by  cutting  off  their 
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own  Mlariw,  imtil  pnblie  Mntiment  eleurly  demanded  tuch  cbAnseet 

The  interesting  question  is  what  it  was  that  overcame  this  feature  of 
"conservatism."  It  must  have  been  some  political  consideration,  and 
the  most  probable  cauKe  in  the  political  tield  was  the  sutfrage  question. 
A  diatinctiTe  foreign  immigration  had  int  begun  in  Indiana  daring  the 
internal  improvement  work,  when  the  riots  of  the  Irish  eanal  workers 
were  the  alternate  sources  of  alarm  and  amusement  to  the  older  Hoosiers. 
From  that  time  it  increased  more  rapidly.  The  total  foreign  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  Statea  in  the  twenty  yeara  from  1825  to.l846  waa  only 
a  little  over  one  miUion.  In  the  next  five  years  the  immigration  waa 
OS  much  in  the  pn-ccdinp  twenty  years,  duo  chiefly  to  Irish  famine  of 
1847,  and  the  continental  revolutionary  movements  of  1848*9.  In  the 
next  five  yeaxa  thia  waa  donbled.  Although  thb  Hartford  Convention  of 
1814  had  declared  againat  aliens  holdini?  office,  the  nativist  movement 
was  not  manifested  in  any  practical  form  until  the  springr  of  1844.  when 
a  Native  American  candidate  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York  City  by 
4,000  majority  over  tiie  Demoeratie  candidate,  the  Whig  party  being  prac« 
tleally  out  of  the  field.  Thia  movement,  however,  did  not  reach  Indiana 
until  sonic  yearn  later,  and  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  made 
appeals  for  the  foreign  vote,  which  went  almost  solidly  to  the  Democrats. 
In  1844  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  in  giving  the  reasona  wliy  Henry  Clay 
ahonld  ha  anppmrted  for  Preddent,  aaid:  "The  honeet,  pt^ent  German 
can  vote  for  hini.  f  i-  he  is  the  advocate  of  their  best  interests?,  and  the 
eulogist  of  their  frugal  habit.s,  their  peaceful  quietude,  and  their  love 
of  liberty,  law  and  order.  The  friends  of  Ireland  can  vote  for  him,  for 
he  haa  ever  been  the  advocate  of  Iriahmen,  likening  them  hi  hie  fervid 
eloquence  to  his  own  warm-hearted  Kentuckians."  In  the  same  year  the 
Whigs  in  the  East  voted  larprely  with  the  Native  party,  to  secure  their 
votes  for  Clay,  and  he  had  four  Native  American  electoral  votes  from 
New  Toric,  and  two  fnm  Pennqylvania.  Thie  aettled  the  party  alle^anee 
of  the  immigrants,  but  under  the  Indiana  constitution  a  voter  had  to  be 
a  eitizen  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  that  required  five  years'  residence. 
The  only  way  to  reap  this  foreign  harvest  was  to  chaiige  the  constitution. 
One  of  the  first  reeolutiona  introdneed  in  the  Convention,  alter  the  pre* 
liminaries  of  or^ranizjition,  was  by  James  W.  Borden,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  Democrats:  "That  the  committee  on  elective 
franchise  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  luffrage,  ao  that  in  no  instance  shall  the 
exercise  of  that  rif;ht  depend  upon  the  naturalization  lawa  of  Congresa; 
and.  also,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  allowing  persMia  of  foreign 
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birth,  who  shall  have  resided  one  year  in  this  State,  declared  their  iiiten> 
tions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  (or  denizens  of  this  State), 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  own,  and  abjuration  of  all  for- 
eign governmenta,  the  privilege  of  voter*. 

The  submisiion  of  the  qaesti<m  of  a  convention  to  the  people  in  1840 
had  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  measure.  About  two- 
thirds  as  many  votes  were  cast  on  this  question  as  for  the  election  of 
Governor,  and  the  vote  ynm  12^7  for  and  61,721  against,  with  14 
eonaties  not  heard  from,  m  reported  bgr  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature*  A  majority  of  the  total  vote  was  against 
it,  and  Steuben  was  the  only  county  with  a  favorable  vote,  and  that  a 
"faint  praiae'*  vote  of  208  to  161.  In  this  election  the  notices  to  the 
votera,  aa  provided  by  tkw,  notiiled  them  that  thej  **will  not  have  the 
ripht  to  vote  for  or  ajrainst  another  convention  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years."  The  Democratic  State  organ  ascribed  the  result  to  "'the  course 
of  the  Whigs,"  and  as  the  Whigs  swept  the  State,  it  was  at  least  probable 
that  they  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Notwithstanding  ihia  result,  reao> 
lutions  for  a  convention  were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  1841  and 
1843 ;  and  in  1844  a  bill  for  a  convention  reached  second  reading.  On 
January  17,  1846,  an  act  was  approved  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
again.  The  Whig  papers  generally  imposed  the  meosnre,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  could  be  submitted  only  once  in  twelve  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Con.stitution ;  while  the  Democratic  papers 
generally  favored  it.  The  vote,  at  the  August  election,  showed  less  than 
half  tlM  voters  voting  on  the  question,  with  38,468  for  and  27,183  opposed 
to  s  convention.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
to  pajw  a  bill  for  a  convention,  but  it  was  defeated.  The  Whips  controlled 
this  legislature.  At  the  session  of  1847-8,  Qovernor  Whitcomb  again 
called  attention  to  the  nnneeesnry  expense  of  the  existing  system,  and 
billa  for  submission  of  the  (juestion  to  the  people  were  introduced,  bnt 
lost.  At  the  session  of  1848-9  (lovornor  "Whitcomb  made  a  strong  appeal 
for  submission,  and  the  Democratic  legislature  passed  a  bill,  after  it  bad 
been  indmrsed  by  the  Demoeratic  State*  Convention.  The  act  was  ap> 
proved  January  15, 1848,  and  whoi  subnoitted  nt  the  regular  eleetion  in 
Angnst,  81,500  votes  were  given  for  a  convention,  and  57.418  against. 
This  was  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  voters  of  tlio  State,  and  the  legrislature 
of  1849-50  provided  for  the  election  of  150  delegates  to  a  convention,  at 
the  regular  dection.  Effbrts  to  have  the  elceticm  at  another  time  were 
defeated.  Some  efforts  were  made,  chiefly  by  the  Whigs,  to  have  the 
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elfotion  put  on  a  noD-partiKaii  haais,  hut  without  HUci'ess.  The  Whi(n 
held  a  meetinir  on  January  16,  and  B(lopt*-(l  rmilutionH  in  favor  of  most 
of  the  changeB  that  had  l)ern  propoaed.  Thpir  HulTraKP  resolution  wa*  for 
"the  pxtenaion  of  the  HufTrnKf  to  all  native  and  naturalized  citizenH  over 
the  age  of  21  years."  On  March  1.  the  Democratic  State  Central  Cam- 


(j»»RliE  \VinTKIKIJ>  Carr 

(President  Constitutional  Ccinv«>ntion) 

mitteo  ivsued  a  circular  calling  for  party  noiiiitiutiorut,  which  were  made 
by  lH>th  parties,  and  appcarcil  on  the  tickctn  with  the  other  candidate*. 
The  election  n-sulled  Xi  DctiKXTarH  and  17  Whip*  from  the  senatorial 
diMrictM;  and  G2  DciniHT«t>  and  -ix  Whign  from  the  representative 
district*.* 

The  Convention  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Houm-  of  Rcpreaentalivea.  at 

*  Knr  a  mnrr  •Irijiilcil  ••'rniinl  of  th<>M>  |ir«liiniMi7  (tPfMi,  IVmatitution  Making 
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Indianapolis,  on  the  morning  of  October  7,  1850,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  IT.  Test.  The  oath.s  of  office  were  ad- 
ministered by  Judge  Blackford  of  the  ^Supreme  Court,  and  the  Couveu- 
tion  deetad  as  pxoident  Geoise  W.  Garr,  a  delegate  tnm  Lftwrenee 
County,  wlio  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  two  preceding 
sessions. 

George  Whitfield  Can  was  of  a  very  couveutional  family.  His  father, 
Thomas  Garr,  was  a  nember  of  the  Convoitaon  ol  1816,  and  served  in  the 
legidatore  afterwards.  His  older  brother,  John  F.  Gair,  was  in  the 

TTouse  or  the  Senate  eontinnously  from  1835  to  1846,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1850.  George  W.  was  bom  on  his  father's 
farm,  on  "Pea  Ridge"  near  Charlestown,  Indiana,  October  7,  1807.  He 
lived  en  the  farm  until  he  was  17,  when  he  was  apprentieed  to  Hamuip 
duke  Cnffin,  a  tanner,  at  Salem,  and  worked  for  him  for  four  yearai  In 
1829,  he  and  his  brother  opened  a  tannery  on  their  father's  farm,  which 
was  continued  until  1831,  when  George  removed  to  Leesville,  in  Lawrence 
CoontFt  and  eondneted  n  tannery  there  for  ten  years.  Between  1889 
and  1850  he  was  five  times  elected  representative,  and  three  times  sen- 
ator. After  the  Convention,  Gov.  Wripht  appointed  him,  with  Lueian 
Barbour  and  Waiter  March,  commissioners  to  revise  and  simplify  the 
Code.  In  the  Whig  eonveotion  of  1852,  George  O.  Donn,  who  was  an 
adept  in  ridicule,  said  of  this  commission:  "Uarch  is  to  furnish  the 
law.  BarlK>ur  to  read  the  version,  and  if  Carr  ean  understand,  it  will 
be  within  the  comprehension  of  all."^  This,  however,  wa.s  merely  for 
Whigr  consumption,  for  Carr  was  a  good  presiding  officer,  and  a  very 
level-headed  man.  He  was  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  at  Jeffersonville 
from  1852  to  1854,  when  the  office  there  was  abolished,  after  which  he 
farmed  the  old  Carr  homestead,  near  Charlestown,  until  1886,  and  then 
removed  to  Crawferdsville,  where  he  died  on  May  27,  1892.  He  was  « 
Jackson  Democrat,  later  an  adherent  of  Donc^,  and  after  1860  beeame 
a  Republican. 

The  first  week  was  consumed  in  organization  and  di.seus.sions  of  the 
printing,  the  employment  of  a  stenographer,  and  the  place  of  meeting. 
Jacob  Chapman,  the  State  Printer,  was  dso  a  member  of  the  Convention ; 

and  he  claimed  tli;it  the  printing  was  covered  by  hi.s  contract  with  the 
State.  The  committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  held  otherwise, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  the  controversy  dragged  on  until  the 
18th,  when  it  was  settled  by  electing  Austin  H.  Brown  printer  to  the 
Convention.  The  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  Con- 
vention met.  was  too  small  for  so  large  "nn  as-sembly,  was  badly  ventilated, 
and  had  a  leaky  roof.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  rent  the  Masonic 
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Hall,  which  had  just  been  completed,  at  not  more  than  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheets,  the  manager  of  the  hall,  declined  the  proposition,  but  offered 
the  hall  for  $20  a  day.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  the  city  of  ^ladison 
would  do  in  the  way  of  aeeommodations.  Madison  promptly  offered 
*' Joiny  Lind  Hall" — L  e.  the  pork  home  in  which  Jenny  Lind  had  song 
— free  of  charpe.  This  subject  was  eonsidered  at  length,  and  on  reflec- 
tion that  it  would  cost  too  much  to  move,  the  Convention  decided  to  stay 
in  the  Representative  hall,  which  they  did  until  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature i^^B  at  hand,  when  an  arrangement  waa  made  to  get  Masonic  hall 
for  twelve  dollars  a  day,  and  on  December  26  the  Convention  opened  its 
session  there,  and  continued  there  to  its  elaso.  About  two  days  and  a 
half  had  heeu  consumed  in  discussion  of  the  extravagance  of  taking  the 
hall,  which  diseusrion  aa  estimated  at  flie  time,  cost  the  State  about 
$1,500« 

The  work  of  the  Convention  may  be  considered  from  the  various 
standpoints.  When  it  adjourned,  on  February  10,  1851,  it  had  been  in 
session  127  days.  The  total  coat  waa  $88,280^9,  whieh  was  not  serious 
of  itself;  but  at  least  half  of  the  session  waa  conanmed  in  the  discussion 
of  politics,  personal  matters,  and  other  extraneou-s  subjects,  notwith- 
standing repeated  appeals  from  some  of  the  members  to  confine  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  Gonrention.  On  December  21,  delegate  James  0. 
Read,  of  Clark  County,  in  advocating  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  amend* 
meut,  said  that  if  "such  a  provision  had  been  contained  in  the  present 
cou.stitution,  the  State  would  not  have  been  under  tlie  necessity  of  ex- 
pending some  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  the  calling  of  this  Convention. 
There  were  but  few  of  its  provisions  that  required  amendment,  and  thoae 
amendments  cnuld  have  been  easily  made  by  the  letrislaturc  with  the 
approbation  of  the  people,  they  having  the  opportunity  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proposed  amendments.  •  •  •  I  think  our  present  condition 
admonishes  ns  that  such  a  provisioii  ought  to  be  adopted.  We  have  been 
in  session  eleven  weeks,  and  are  not  yet  able  to  say  when  our  work  will 
be  completed.  Indeed  the  end  seems  to  be  as  far  off  nnw  as  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  our  session.  Forty  or  fifty  meml)ers  are  now 
absmt,  aKhongh  perhaps  If  they  stay  away  altogether  we  ahall  get  along 
just  as  well.  I  apprehend  the  country  will  not  suffer  much  by  their 
absciicp:  but.  sir.  th»*y  come  l)aek  here  and  move  to  reconsider  what  has 
been  done  in  their  absence,  and  we  have  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again- 
This  has  been  the  ease  ever  sinee  the  commencement.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  where  there  were  so  many  absentees  In  the  case  of  any  de- 
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liWrative  ho<l.v."  '  NoImmIv  <|ii««stiono<I  thin  Ktutpinont ;  and  it  did  tiot  occur 
to  •nyoiic  that  the  Cumi'iit^ni  itself  cftultl  have  diH|>oK«>d  of  thoso  *"fow 
of  its  pmvi.sioiiH  tlint  r)><|iiir<>i]  aiii<'iidiii«*nl "  iti  thirty  days,  without  the 
BliKhtcxI  (lifliiMiliy ,  for  thiTf  wji«.  |ini'tii-«!  acrccnienl  hh  to  them  from 
the  Kturt.    Thrn-  was  iievi  r  any  titie^tinii  that  the  (*oiivi'ntion  would 


Wll  1.1  \  M    Sill  Kl  > 

(  From  a  portrait } 

proviilc  for  I>i>'ttiii.i1  M->Nit>?t«i  of  tti<'  li-i.'>l."tTurr  instead  of  annual  H*-<»sion8. 
or  that  it  M'oulil  «i<i  HMay  w  itli  |i-(;i<-lalivf  iliv<irr<*s.  eleetioiiM  and  impeach- 
nieiit.s.  or  that  it  woultl  altolish  1«m  h1  lei;is]atinti  and  asMK'iatc  jinlfrcn,  or 
wveral  otiier  thiii(r>  ihut  had  J»*en  eoin|ilttiii<  (l  of  fur  yearn.  The  time 
of  the  Cotivrritioti  via>i  not  eoiiHuine<|  with  thf-M'  matlerx.  to  any  lai^ 
extent;  and  the  only  ohjetMion  to  their  action  am  to  Kiich  niattem  ia  in 
the  fact  that  they  went  too  far  in  some  thiniri.  It  waa  the  old  Morj-  of 
"the  swinir  of  the  |M-iidii]um." 

•  IM.*fni,  p.  l?-,9 
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Fot  wample,  everybody  was  in  forar  of  doing  away  with  tiie  evils 
at  loeol  and  apeelsl  legislstioD,  snd  ieetion  22,  of  article  4  of  the  con* 

stitution  prohibits  legislation  of  that  kind  in  a  long  list  of  cases;  and  the 
next  section  extends  the  provisions  to  "all  other  cases  where  a  general 
law  can  be  made  applicable,"  so  that  "all  laws  shall  be  general,  and  of 
unifbrm  op«ratl(m  tbroofl^umt  tho  State."  Oii»of  the  expressly  proi|ibited 
BXibjectB  was  county  and  township  business.  Remonstrance  against  this 
was  made  in  the  Convention.  The  delegates  from  Adams,  Wells,  Dear- 
born, Ohio  and  Switzerland  counties  protested  that  their  people  had  a 
agrsteat  of  eonnty  fowmment  hy  three  tmstees.  which  had  been  originally 
established  in  Dearborn  County  in  1826,  and  which  the  people  desired  to 
retain.  John  Pettit,  of  Tippecanoe,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  vehemently  opposed  any  exceptions.  He  said :  ' '  Sir, 
we  ore  one  people  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Miehigan;  and  we  ihoitld  have 
bat  one  system;  and  I  am  willing  rather  than  have  any  exception,  in 
regard  to  tliis  matter,  that  the  leffislaturo  should  say  tliey  will  pass  no 
other  laws  in  reference  to  townsliip  business,  but  that  they  would  consider 
the  law  as  it  exists  in  the  eounties  of  Adorns,  and  Wdls,  and  Dearfaotn, 
and  Ohio  and  Switzerland,  aa  the  law  of  the  whole  State."  ^  This  view 
prevailed,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  complaint  ever  since,  especially 
as  to  city  and  town  government,  although  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion haa  been  largely  evaded  by  the  system  of  "classification"  to  which 
the  oonrts  have  resorted.  In  reality  Pettit  's  position  was  a  distortion  of 
•  the  real  dcminul.  whifh  wa*;  to  cut  oflf  the  unnecessary  expense  and  waste 
of  time  involved  in  legislative  consideration  of  local  and  special  matters 
that  could  better  be  decided  by  others,  or  disposed  of  under  general 
laws;  and  not  to  establish  a  Promistean  bed  to  which  every  loeoUly  nrast 
fit  itself.  For  example,  if  Terre  Haute  should  desire  to  try  the  com- 
mission form  of  povernment,  there  is  no  rea.son  why  any  other  city 
should  object;  nor  is  it  imaginable  that  the  "oneness"  of  the  people 
would  be  disturbed  by  varying  systems  of  loesl  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  requirement  to  stay  in  the  rut  has  u  a  formidable 
oKstruetion  to  progre.ss,  for  no  locality  could  go  forward  with  locol 
reform  until  the  entire  State  was  ready  to  move. 

It  is  also  notable  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  convention  spoke 
very  seldom,  and  usually  to  prevent  the  Convention  from  adopting  some 
absurdity.  David  Wallace  was  one  of  these.  An  aeeompli.shed  orator, 
and  easily  the  mental  equal  of  any  man  in  the  Convention,  his  only 
speech  of  any  length,  and  that  not  very  long,  was  in  opposition  to  Pettit 's 
resolntion  to  abolish  grand  juries.  Pettit,  who  was  both  dogmatic  and 
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illogical,  objected  to  the  grand  jurj'  system  on  the  ground  that  it  waa 
trying  a  man  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  defense,  and  about 
half  of  the  CoDvoition  adopted  his  logie,  omlooking  the  faet  that  al- 
though  the  grand  juries  occasionally  indicted  men  who  were  acquitted 
on  trial,  they  much  more  fretiuently  relieved  persons  wrongfully  accused 
of  offenses,  from  trial,  without  publicity  and  the  expense  of  defense. 
Thia  sabjeet  waa  debated  at  great  length  although  no  amendment  of  the 
kind  had  tv&e  been  proposed  before  this  occasion.  Finally  William  8. 
Holman,  who  occupied  the  floor  very  seldom,  offered  an  amendment, 
leaving  control  of  the  matter  to  the  legislature.  This  amendment  was 
strongly  suppwted  by  Thomas  A.  Hendri*^  another  member  who  q>oke 
but  rarely,  and  this  course  was  taken  by  the  Convention,  with  ihe  vtmAt 
that  the  grand  jury  system  is  still  in  existence.  In  this  connection  may 
be  noted  the  most  vicious  form  of  lunacy  that  developed  in  the  Con- 
vention.  With  all  the  eicperienoe  of  the  State  and  the  country  in  wild- 
eat  banking,  and  with  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  security  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  Convention  wanted  "free  banks."  Jackson's 
fight  on  the  United  States  Bank  had  produced  a  general  idea  that  oppo- 
■ition  to  any  kind  pf  a  atate  bank  waa  a  hall  maik  of  true  demoeraej. 
The  State  Bank  was  a  monopoly;  it  was  bringing  wealth  to  a  favored 
few;  it  did  not  furnish  enough  paper  money  for  the  community;  and  it 
preferred  loaning  money  to  farmers,  on  tangible  security,  to  loaning  it 
to  anyone  who  asked  for  it;  on  any  sort  of  security  offered.  Mr.  Hen> 
dridks  called  the  attention  ot  the  CmiTentioD  to  the  faet  that  what  the 
State  was  really  interested  in  was  not  the  kind  of  banks  but  the  security 
of  the  bills  issued  by  them,  and  he  offered  an  amendment  containing 
eight  provisions  to  guarantee  the  circulation  and  other  debts  of  the 
banks,  wideh  were  adopted.  The  eighth  proviiion  waa:  "No  notes  or 
bills  shall  be  issued  as  money,  except  upon  a  specie  basis,  which  shall  be 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders  before  any  issues  are  made."  The  committee 
on  revision  took  the  liberty  of  changing  this  to  a  provision  that  "their 
notea  shall  at  all  times  be  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver*';  and  this  waa 
not  discovered  by  the  Convention  until  February  8,  two  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
adoption  of  their  report  reconsidered,  but  the  free  bank  men  were  able 
to  defeat  it.  Mr.  Hendricks  appears  not  to  have  been  present  on  that 
bat  Mr.  Wallaoe  ealled  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  fact 
that  this  jravo  no  security  for  the  bank  bills;  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
disastrous  experience  of  the  next  five  years."  The  legislature  of  1851-2 
promptly  passed  a  free  banking  law  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1852, 
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and  which  provided  for  the  issue  of  paper  money,  cuunterijigned  by  the 
Anditor  of  State,  and  stamped  "Seenred  by  the  pledge  of  publie  stodha." 
The  seenrity  deposited  with  the  Auditor  might  consist  of  two-thirds 
United  Stato-^  or  State  stot'ks,  with  a  discrimiuation  in  favor  of  Indiana 
bonds,  and  one-third  of  real  estate  mortgages.  Indiana  bonds  were  at  a 
diieaiait  vi  om  60  p«t  eent  on  the  New  York  market,  and  xeal  estate 
mortgagee  eoold  be  made  to  order.  Within  aix  months  fifteen  banks  had 
been  startpd.  and  had  taken  out  $800,000  of  circulation,  depositing 
$910,000  face  value  of  bonds.  By  May,  1854,  there  was  $y,OUO,000  of 
free  bank  money  in  circulation,  when  the  Crimean  war  caused  a  drain  of 
gold  to  Europe,  and  •  eall  for  ipeeie  payments  in  thia  country.  The 
free  banks  did  not  have  the  specie  to  protect  their  bills,  and  their  se- 
curities deposited  with  the  State  could  not  be  converted  into  specie. 
Then  the  people  realized  the  fallacy  of  securing  a  debt  by  a  debt,  which 
Hendridn  had  explained  to  the  Conventioo.  Considerable  of  thia  money 
ia  still  preserved  in  museums  and  collections  of  curios,  but  it  is  seldom 
recognized  as  a  monument  to  "the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,"  which  is 
so  much  in  evidence  in  regulation  discussions  of  any  change  of  our 
eonatitntioai. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  by  the  CmiTention  was  in 
the  matter  of  elections  and  appointments.  Tht'rt>  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  old  "short  ballot"  system  had  become  thoroughly  unpopular, 
although  there  is  no  record  of  any  formal  effort  to  change  it  by  constitu- 
tional  amendment.  It  consumed  the  time  of  the  legislature,  was  a  pnlifie 
source  of  "log-rollinir."  and  built  up  a  political  machine.  The  movement 
iot  the  abolition  of  the  Hystem,  which  bad  been  universal  in  the  United 
Statsa,  was  general  throughout  the  eountiy,  aa  was  manifest  in  the  new 
constitutimia  of  other  atates.  Ita  strength  in  Indiana  is  evident  f rom  the 
"Whig  resolutions  of  18r>0  for  tlie  snhstitntion  of  popular  elcetions.  These 
would  never  have  been  adopted  if  public  sentiment  on  the  (piestion  had 
not  been  clear  and  well  defined.  But  in  this  also,  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far  in  making  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  judges  deetive.  It  is  true 
that  the  greatest  popular  resentment  had  heen  raised  in  Indiana  over  the 
use  of  the  appointing  power  had  been  in  the  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Governors  Ray  and  Whitcomb,  but  in  both  cases  the 
complaint  waa  of  the  failure  to  reappoint  the  holding  judges.  The  plain 
teaching  of  this  experience  was  that  the  fault  of  the  old  qrstem  was  not 
in  the  appointine  power,  but  in  the  tenure  of  the  judees.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  best  system  is 
the  appointment,  of  Supreme  judges  at  least,  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior ;  and  there  would  probably  be  almost  a  general  eonaensns  that 
the  old  Indiana  system,  even  with  its  seven  years'  term,  waa  a  great  deal 
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better  than  the  eleetive  eyBtem  adopted  in  1851.  Ai  to  the  **log*rQlliiig^" 
the  reform  adopted  by  the  Convention  was  altogether  commendable. 

This  was  Section  19  of  Article  4,  "Every  act  shall  pnibra<  e  hut  one  lub* 
ject  and  matter  properly  connected  therewith;  which  subject  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  title.  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act 
whieb  aball  net  be  embraced  in  the  title,  nieb  aet  ihall  be  void  only  aa 

to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title."  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  tho  courts  have  made  arbitrary  and  conflicting 
coDstructious  of  the  language,  with  the  result  that  cautious  drawers  of 
legislative  biUa  often  make  their  titlea  very  enmberaome,  and  in  eaae  of 
amendment  the  titles  at  times  become  absurd.  The  effort  baa  been  mada 
several  times  to  remedy  this  by  adoptirif?  the  English  practice  of  per- 
mitting a  declaration  in  a  bill  of  a  brief  title  by  which  it  shall  be  known, 
but  this  baa  not  yet  been  aocoraplisbed. 

Another  section  commendable  in  purpose,  but  short-sighted  in  its 
wording,  is  section  24  of  the  same  article:  "Provision  may  he  made,  hy 
general  law,  for  bringing  suit  against  the  State,  as  to  all  liabilities  origi- 
nating after  the  adoption  of  tiiis  Ccmstitntion ;  bat  no  qpeeial  aet  antbor. 
mug  such  suit  to  be  brought,  or  making  compensation  to  any  person 
claiminp:  dama(?ps  against  the  State  shall  ever  be  passed."  Why  this 
should  have  been  limited  to  future  claims  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was 
doe  to  the  pending  Yineennea  University  claim ;  and  if  that  waa  the 
eanae,  it  left  the  legislature  free  to  make  the  additional  oompensation 
which  it  aftorwarrls  cravp  in  that  case.  Neither  is  it  apparent  why  this 
section  was  not  made  obligatory.  The  legislature  has  not  yet  provided 
for  all  claims  to  be  heard  by  the  courts,  and  claima  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  fw  adjustment  whieb  eoold  mueh  more  satis- 
factorily he  settled  hy  the  courts.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  principle  of 
separation  of  the  powers  of  government  is  correct,  as  practically  all 
Americans  believe,  the  legislature  should  be  divested  of  all  judicial 
powers.  The  provirion  for  *'a  uniform  and  eqnal  rate  of  assessment  and 
taxation"  with  "a  just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  property,  both  real 
and  personal"  was  wise  enouph  in  the  dav  ami  jjeneration  in  which  it 
was  adopteil,  imt  its  plain  purpose  to  limit  taxation  to  real  and  personal 
property  has  stood  as  an  unconqumble  obstacle  to  every  effort  to  get 
actually  equal  taxation,  by  means  of  an  income  tax,  or  any  other  nuxle 
than  the  general  property  tax.  The  fiiilnre  to  provide  a  just  and  equal 
system  of  taxation  has  been  the  cause  of  more  injustice  to  the  people 
of  Indiana  than  all  other  forms  of  misgovemment  combined.  Primarily 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves,  because  they  do  not  insist  on 
the  enforeeinent  of  the  tax  law-i.  Demands  for  law  enforcemetit  are 
common  enough,  and  insistent  enough,  but  they  are  commonly  couHned 
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to  liquor  and  social  evil  laws,  and  overlook  the  more  inexcusable  and 
more  vicious  violation  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  recognition  of  (  Jod  in  the  preamble  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
reverence  on  the  part  of  the  delegaten,  but  to  a  petition  from  the  people 
of  Gibson  County.  It  occasioned  considerable  debate,  but  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  124. to  1,  the  objector  Mng  Judge  Pettit  who  never 


neglected  an  opportunity  to  air  his  hoHtility  to  religion.  Pettit  was  one 
of  Indiana's  most  noted  freaks.  He  was  bom  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father  was  a  shipbuilder.  Hia  parenta  were  pious  folk, 
and  desired  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry,  but  he  early  developed  a 
dislike  for  theolog>',  and  refused  to  continue  his  collegiate  course  unless 
the  plan  was  a)>andoned.  and  he  waa  allowed  to  study  law.  To  this  his 
parents  reluctantly  consented,  but  the  president  of  the  college  entered 
on  a  special  campaign  to  convert  the  young  rebel,  and  finally  succeeded 
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in  mukiug  him  su  angry  that  he  ran  away,  and  found  a  job  a«  office  boy 
with  Judge  Potter,  of  Waterloo.  In  1880  he  started  west;  stopped  to 
teach  school  for  a  year  near  Troy,  Ohio,  and  on  May  12,  1831,  arrived 
at  Lafayette,  with  a  fortune  of  He  had  a  forcible,  rather  rouL'h  style 
of  oratory,  that  took  witii  the  frontier  population,  and  a  fair  share  of 
native  ability.  He  soon  attained  standing  at  the  bar,  and  in  1838,  was 
eleeted  to  the  legislature.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney for  liidiaJia,  wliieh  office  he  filled  until  184!}.  when  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  By  this  time  his  hatred  of  Christianity  had  become  an  ob> 
session,  and  he  obtained  notoriety  by  objecting  to  the  appointment  ol  a 
Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.**  But  he  was  conceded  to  be 
honest,  and  his  pee\diar  form  of  independence  did  not  aflPeet  him  polit- 
ically, lie  was  elected  V.  S.  Senator  in  1853,  for  Whitconib's  unexpired 
term ;  Judge  of  the  Tippecanoe  Circuit  Court  in  1855 ;  appointed  Chief 
Jnrtiee  nt  Kansas  Territory  in  1859;  eleeted  City  Attorney  of  Lafayette 
in  1861;  Mayor  of  Lafayette  in  1867;  Judpe  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1870.  He  served  as  Supreme  Judge  for  six  years,  retiring  January  1, 
1877,  and  died  June  17,  1877,  at  Lafayette.  When  he  was  intoxicated, 
which  was  quite  usual  in  his  later  years,  his  flow  of  blaq>heBiy  and  seur* 
rility  was  so  pietures«{ue  that  it  was  almost  entertaining. 

The  hill  of  rights,  which  is  always  relied  upon  as  strong  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  m  a  statement  of  fundamental  principles  that 
are  the  result  of  the  growth  of  centuries,  proclaimed  at  yarioos  times  in 
Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Bi|^ta,  the  Declaration'of  Independence,  and 
other  epoch  markers.  They  are  substantially  the  same  in  all  American 
constitutions,  and  tiiere  are  only  two  points  that  are  additional  to  the 
declaration  in  the  Constitution  of  1816,  as  to  religious  liberty.  Th^  are 
that  no  person  shall  be  made  incompetent  as  a  witness  on  account  of 
religious  views,  and  no  money  shall  be  dravra  from  the  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological  institution.  These  were  included 
in  several  new  constitutions  adopted  shortly  before  the  Indiana  Consti- 
tution, and  are  included  in  s|)irit.  if  not  in  letter,  in  the  Constitution  of 
181fi.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  whi'  b  was  not  guaranteed  by  the  old 
Constitution  in  civil  cases  involving  letis  than  twenty  dollars,  or  in  crim- 
inal eases  punishable  by  fine  of  not  over  three  dollars,  was  extmded  to  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  principle  of  exemption  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  property  of  a  debtor  from  s^'izurc  for  debt  was  asserted, 
which  although  not  included  in  the  Constitution  of  1816,  had  been  recog- 
nised in  the  laws,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twentjr-five  dellan. 
A  new  provirion  of  importance  was  that:  "The  General  Assembly  shall 
not  grant  to  any  eitizen,  or  dass  of  eitiaens,  privileges  or  inununities, 
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which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  uot  equally  beloug  to  all  citizens." 
Another  new  provision  waa  that  no  man's  property  shonid  be  taken  with- 
out just  compensation  first  assessed  and  tendered,  except  by  the  State. 
The  exception  ouRlit  to  have  been  rostriet<'<i  to  oases  of  necessity,  as  the 
State  should  be  just,  as  well  as  coiupeUiug  lU  citizens  to.be  just. 

The  most  rq>rdien8ible  aetioo  of  the  Cmventiim  was  its  regulation  of 
suffraj?e.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  allegiance  of  Jesse  D.  Bright 
to  thf  Democratic  party,  nor  of  his  full  knowledge  of  the  policies  of  the 
Convention.  Very  shortly  alter  its  adjournment  he  said:  "I  am  opposed 
to  that  clanae  in  the  new  Constitution  allowing  foreigners  to  vote,  and 
am  sorry  it  is  there.  Both  parties  tried  to  see  how  far  they  oonld  go  to 
get  the  foreign  vote.  If  it  was  left  open,  as  the  negro  clause,  it  would 
be  voted  down  by  twenty  thousand  votes." This  expression  from  a 
Democratie  United  States  Senator,  is  the  more  notable  beeause  his 
brother,  Michael  0.  Bright,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  made 
the  motion  that  five  thousand  copies  of  th*-  Constitution,  and  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Electors  in  support  of  it,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Bobort  Dale  Owen,  and  adfqpted  by  the  Convention,  be  printed  in  the 
German  language.**  If  there  w«fe  any  question  as  to  the  accuraey  of 
his  declaration  it  would  be  removed  Viy  an  examinatioti  of  the  record. 
The  Convention  not  only  removed  the  reciuireinent  that  voters  should 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  required  five  years'  residence, 
but  reduced  the  residence  in  the  State  from  one  year  to  six  months.  The 
only  rational  thing  in  the  provision  was  the  restriction  of  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  township  or  precinct  when*  tlio  voter  resided,  instead  of 
the  county,  as  provided  by  the  old  Constitution,  and  which  privilege 
had  been  abused  by  the  purchasable  voters  floeldng  to  the  county  seats, 
where  treating  was  most  pmfu.se.  but  where  they  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  local  candidates  for  wlioin  tlicv  voted.  But  the  Convention  made  no 
provisions  as  to  registration,  or  period  of  local  residence,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  voting  of  some  newly  arrived  foreigner,  and  this  was 
the  source  of  many  frauds  later  in  the  colonization  of  voters  from  one 
county  in  another  where  their  votes  were  desired.  In  the  debate  the 
discussion  was  cbiefiy  as  to  whether  the  Democrats  or  the  Whigs  were  the 
true  friends  of  the  foreigner.  A  forcible  appeal  was  made  to  self-interest 
on  the  ground  that  other  states  would  get  the  immigration  which  Indiana 
desired,  if  the  broadest  iiuhieemeiits  in  the  privileires  of  citizenship  were 
not  offered;  and  Pettit  offered  a  salve  to  patriotic  qualms  by  the  state- 
ment: "Sir,  these  foreignm  vote  just  as  we  vote.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  we  would  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  insUtutimis  of  the  country, 
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as  that  tbflj  will.  They  vote  either  with  the  Whigs  or  with  the  Deuio- 
entt.  If  thqr  vote  with  the  Demoerati,  there  fa  no  danfer  ('oonaent' 

and  laughter).  And  I  will  not  my  that  if  they  vote  with  the  Whigl, 
there  would  he  danger.   The  only  effect  is  to  swell  tlie  vote." 

But  thiii  was  not  the  only  effect.  The^  looiie  provisions  opened  the 
dom  for  a  carnival  of  doetion  foanda  that  have  dfagraeed  the  State, 
and  from  which  it  still  suffers,  notwith.standinf?  the  palliatives  that  have 
been  attempted  by  Icfjislation.  Urgent  calls  for  remedies  were  made 
by  Governors,  of  all  parties,  almost  from  the  inau^ratiou  of  the  new 
polipy,  bnt  the  evil  was  a  diaeaae  of  the  hlood,  whidi  conld  not  be  enrad 
by  applying  salves  and  lotions  to  the  akin.'<>  In  addition  to  that,  it  led 
all  parties  to  bid  for  the  foreign  vote,  and  this  lo^rically  resulted  in  the 
segregation  of  that  vote  on  racial  lines,  and  its  demand  for  the  highest 
poUtieal  inriee.  The  Democrats  held  it  until  the  Civil  war,  and  then  lost 
it  on  the  alavery  question.  After  the  war  thegr  booi^t  it  back  on  the 
liquor  question,  and  lost  it  again  on  the  money  question.  During  the 
two-thirds  of  a  century  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  has 
been  an  almost  continuous  effort  on  all  sides  to  get  "the  Oermau  Ameri< 
can  vote*'  and  "  the  Iriah  Ameriean  vote"  that  has  led  to  repeated  out> 
breaks  of  nativism  in  the  form  of  secret  organizations  opposed  to  even 
rf'avmablc  treatment  of  foreigners.  Instead  of  the  amalgamation  and 
harmony  which  it  was  predicted  would  result  from  the  policy,  it  has 
been  a  perpetual  cause  of  disoord,  prejudice,  and  racial  aninosity.  Its 
danger  in  time  of  war  is  now  being  forcibly  impressed  on  the  whole 
Ameriean  people,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  correction  of  this  folly 
at  no  distant  time  in  Indiana.  In  the  entire  period  there  has  been  only 
one  benefit  from  it,  and  tiiat  waa  not  contempUted.  The  older  Oermana 
clung  tenaciously  not  only  to  their  mannets  and  customs,  but  also  to 
their  language.  The  first  concession  to  this  sentiment  was  having  the 
laws  printed  in  German,  and  this  was  continued  for  years  by  all 
parties.  But  wherever  the  Germana  were  suflleiently  numeroua,  th^ 
maintained  separate  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  was  in  German. 
As  they  paid  the  same  taxes  for  the  public  schools  as  other  people, 
the  next  political  move,  in  1869,  was  to  have  German  tau^t  in  the 
public  schools,  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  thfa  Belf>imposed  burden. 
The  Oerman  schoola  were  gradually  discontinued;  bnt  instead  of  anybody 
learning  Horman  in  the  public  schools  the  eflPert  was  to  Americanize  the 
rising  generation  of  Germans.  In  years  of  observation,  I  have  never 
found  a  solitary  person  who  ever  learned  to  read,  write  or  wptA  the 
German  language  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.  It  appears  probaUe 
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tbat  tills  Oennaii  inatraction  ii  doomed  to  go^  bnt  iti  effect  of  InvaldiiK 
up  the  eepanite  German  aehooli  wtt  well  wwth  aU  it  has  east  tiie  tax* 

payers. 

The  atmosphere  of  local  and  personal  prejudice  that  pervaded  the 
Conventioiii  waa  eonspieoondy  displayed  in  diseoasion  of  law  re- 
imu.  On  one  side  learned  lawyers  contended  vigorously  for  the  preser- 
vation of  antiquated  forms,  and  the  absurd  intricacies  of  spec  ial  plead- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  the  time-tested  excellences  of  the  Common  Law, 
as  if  the  eroellaieeB  of  that  system  were  any  reaaon  for  retaining  its 
evib.  On  the  odier  side  the  non-profMioBalB,  nostly  farmers,  were 
determined  that  the  law  should  no  lonjrer  be  a  learned  scienee;  and.  being 
in  majority,  they  carried  their  idea  to  the  extreme  of  providing  that, 
"Every  person  of  good  moral  character,  being  a  voter,  shall  be  entitled 
to  adminion  to  praetiee  law  in  all  eonrta  of  jnatiee.'*  The  efforts  of 
lawyers  who  take  some  pride  in  the  standing  of  their  profession  to  get 
rid  of  this  provision  have  been  futile.  Even  some  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence  meet  the  demand  with  the  argument  that  "It  is  the  smart 
lawyera  that  do  the  damage,  and  not  the  poor  ones."  The  fact  that 
the  "damage"  done  by  the  smart  ones  is  increased  by  having  the  poor 
ones  to  oppose  them,  has  had  no  more  effect  on  the  voters  than  the  consid- 
eration that  the  injury'  done  by  a  poor  lawyer  is  not  to  himself  but  to  his 
client.  There  is,  of  eonrae,  no  more  reaaon  why  a  person  of  good  moral 
character  should  be  held  out  tO  the  public  as  selling  A  good  <|nality  of 
leeral  counsel,  that  he  does  not  po^iseis.  than  that  a  procer  of  good  moral 
character  should  be  allowed  to  sell  oleomargarine  for  butter.  In  reality 
the  groeer  eonld  not  possibly  do  so  nradi  harm  to  lua  fellow  dtiaens  as 
the  poor  lawyer.  The  simpliflcation  of  the  law  was  a  step  of  progzeas 
that  has  been  fully  vindicated.  The  only  diflRculty  is  that  the  courts, 
by  means  of  rules  and  precedents,  have  gradually  built  up  a  system  that 
is  almost  as  complicated  and  technical  as  that  of  the  Common  Law,  which 
grew  np  in  the  same  wiqr.  It  was  eqieeially  the  intention  of  the  Gon^ 
▼ention  to  abolish  all  fictions  of  the  law,  but  some  of  them  are  still 
retained,  and  still  obstruct  the  doing  of  justice.  For  example,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  can  be  tested  before  it  is 
pat  in  force,  is  by  injmietion,  and  to  maintain  an  injunction  suit  the 
complainant  must  allege  and  prove  some  personal  injury  that  would 
result.  For  this  reason,  tlie  law  for  a  constitutional  convention,  passed 
at  the  session  of  1916-17,  could  not  be  tested  until  it  was  duly  published, 
for  it  was  not  a  law  nntil  that  time.  The  plaintiff  alleged  a  tiireatened 
injury  to  himself,  which  was  sufficient  nnder  judicial  rulings,  although 
he  could  not  in  fact  be  injttred  any  more  than  any  other  person  who 
objected  to  the  convention.  By  the  time  a  decision  was  obtained  from  the 
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Supreme  Conrt,  a  large  expense  bad  bew  incurred  in  the  registration 

of  voters,  provided  for  by  the  law.  The  delay  of  the  <li  (  ision  on  the 
woman's  suffrage  law,  pa-sscd  at  flic  same  sessidn.  increased  tlie  trouble 
aud  the  expense.  Uuder  a  ratioual  system  the  whole  question  could  have 
been  settled  within  thirty  days  after  the  adjoonunent  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  expense  of  registration  avoided.  By  a  similar  fietion,  the  appeal 
of  Governor  Marshall  in  his  oonstifulion  case,  was  disposed  of  on  the 
technicality  that  he  had  appealed  as  Governor  and  not  as  an  individual 
who  was  damaged.  Henee  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
not  decide  whether  a  repubUeaa  form  of  government  in  Indiana  was 
destroyed  hy  the  Judicial  Department  usnrpinicr  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Departments.  And  yet  who  was  damaged  if 
those  Departments  were  not?  The  damage  to  any  individual  must  have 
been  purely  theoretical. 

The  most  pieturewjue  contest  in  the  Convention  was  the  losing  fight 
of  Robert  Dale  Owen  for  independent  property  rights  for  married 
women.  In  fact  it  was  so  picturesque  that  it  has  lett  a  common  im- 
pression that  Owen,  aingle'handed  and  alone,  invaded  a  benighted  com- 
monwealth, and  wrested  from  its  unwilling  representatives  the  estab- 
lishment of  woman's  present  status  in  Indiana.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  work  of  removing  the  Common  Law  disabilities  of  women  had  been 
inaagnrated  four  years  eaiiier,  by  the  act  of  January  23,  1847,  which 
provided:  "That  no  real  estate  whereof  any  married  woman  was  or  may 
be  seizetl,  or  otherwise  cnTiflcd  to  at  the  lime  nf  lior  inarrinpe.  or  which 
she  has  or  may  fairly  accpiirc  duriiiir  her  coverture,  or  any  interest 
therein,  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband ;  but  the  same  and  all 
interest  therein,  and  all  rents  and  profits  i^rising  therefnmi,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  her  separate  property,  free  and  dear  from  any 
and  all  claim  or  claims  of  the  creditors  or  lepal  representatives  of  her 
husband,  as  fully  as  if  she  had  never  been  married:  Provided,  That  this 
law  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  apply  to  debts  contracted  by  such  married 
woman  before  such  marriage,  but  in  all  such  eases  her  said  property  shall 
be  first  liable  therefor."  This  act  was  introduced  by  Jonathan  S.  Harvey, 
a  native  Hoosicr.  horn  in  Wayne  County.  .lanuary  IG,  1S17.  lie  became 
a  lawyer,  and  locateil  in  Hendricks  County,  from  which  he  was  several 
times  elected  to  the  legislature,  as  a  Whig.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sepubliean  party  in  Indiana,  and  a  delate  from  the  Indian* 
apolis  congressional  district  tO  the  RepuUiean  National  Convention  of 
1856,  which  nominated  Fremont.  In  1858  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Jeffersonville  branch  of  the  State  Hank,  and  in  18G1  was  elected  Treas- 
urer of  State  on  the  Republican  ticket,  serving  uutil  1863.   His  bill  met 
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with  general  approval  in  the  l^idatare  of  1846-7,  and  paaaed  fhe  Home 

hy  a  vote  of  72  to  17,  and  in  the  Senate  by  *  vote  of  38  to  9.^^ 

In  the  Convention  of  1850,  Mr.  Owen  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  State.  On  October 
19  he  moved  the  iiwtniction  of  this  committee  to  inquire  into  ibis  expe- 
dient of  ineorporating  ha  the  bSU  ol  righta  thia  aeetion :  ' '  Women  here* 
after  married  in  this  state  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  and  poasesa 
property,  to  their  sole  use  and  disposal ;  and  laws  shall  be  passed,  secur- 
ing to  them,  under  equitable  conditions,  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
whether  owiied  by  them  before  maniage,  or  aeqidred  afteniardi»  by 
purchase,  gift,  devise  or  descent,  and  also  providing  for  the  registration 
of  the  wife's  separate  property."  This  was  reported  without  change  on 
October  29,  with  another  section  providing  that:  "Laws  shall  be  passed 
securing  to  women  now  manrie^,  the  rif^t  to  all  property  hereaftor  to 
be  acquired  by  them,  in  every  case  in  which  SQCh  married  women,  in 
conjunction  with  their  husbands,  shall  file  for  record,  in  the  recorder's 
office  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  a  declaration,  duly  attested, 
espreanng  the  desire  of  the  parties  to  come  nnder  the  provisions  of  each 
law."'  On  November  13,  the  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Owen  with  a 
statement  of  the  Indiana  law  as  it  then  stood.  As  to  real  estate  a  widow 
had  only  a  life  estate  in  her  husband's  lands  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  the  rents  and  profits,  while  a  widower  had  a  life  estate  in  all  of  his 
wife's  land  aa  tenant  by  coorteqr.  At  marriage,  all  of  the  wife's  pens 
sonal  property,  except  necessary  wearing  apparel,  hi>rnmc  the  property 
of  the  husband,  and  all  that  she  acquired  afterwards  as  earnings  or  from 
other  sources.  He  told  of  two  scoundrels  who  married  two  sisters  in 
Eentadqr,  and  brought  them  to  New  Harmony.  Leaving  the  girls  at  a. 
caliin  in  the  country,  they  returned  to  town,  opened  several  boxes  con- 
taitiini,'  their  bridal  outfits  of  clothing  and  household  goods,  sold  them 
at  auction,  and  decamped.  Propasals  to  follow  tliem  were  stopped  by 
information  tiiat  they  eould  not  be  ponUied,  as  tiiey  had  only  sold  th^ 
own  property.  Referring  to  the  law  of  1847,  which  secured  the  wife 
her  real  estate,  he  asked:  "Do  we  mete  out  fair  and  equal  justice  to 
rich  and  poor,  when  we  enact  laws  to  protect  the  land-owner  in  her  rente, 
and  neglect  to  afford  similar  proteetion  to  the  leas  fortunate  and  wealthy  f 
To  her  who  owni^  perhaps,  but  a  single  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty? Or  a  graver  injustice  yet,  to  her  who  has  inherited  nothing  but 
willing  hands  and  a  stout  heart,  and  who  but  asks,  in  case  a  vagabond 
husband  leave  her  to  toil  on,  unaided,  in  fulfillment  of  the  dutica  he 
vidlatea  and  neglects,  that  the  law  will  secure  to  her,  that,  to  which  every 
human  bdng  has  an  inhermt  right,  the  ownership  of  the  produce  of 
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ber  own  libor."  He  read  from  a  letter  from  Chancellor  Kent,  that  he 
wag  "not  insensible  to  the  many  harsh  featvires  contained  in  the  English 
Common  Law  code  relative  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wile";  and 
from  a  letter  from  Judge  Story:  "The  present  state  vS  the  Common 
Law,  irith  regaid  to  the  rights  of  property  hetwem  husband  and  wife, 
is  inequitable,  unjust,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  refined  and 
civilized  society."  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of 
the  states,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Arlcansas,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas  and  California,  had  already  made 
women  independent  owners  of  property,  and  that  it  was  a  principle  of 
the  Civil  Law,  which  was  in  force  in  Louisiana.  This  was  the  substance 
of  his  case,  and  his  position  was  logically  impregnable. 

But  it  was  an  assault  on  an  established  custom,  and  what  was  to  be 
given  to  the  wife  was  taken  tram  the  husband,  who  did  the  voting.  It 
was  met  by  the  host  of  arguments  that  are  always  to  be  found  for  an 
intrenched  wrong,  and  the  debate  took  a  range  almost  as  broad  as  human 
life.  The  proposal  was  nnjiiat  to  the  hnaband,  who  was  respoodble  for 
his  wife's  debts,  contracted  before  or  after  marriage.  It  would  destroy 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  marriage  relation  which  wa,-?  the  special 
merit  of  Christian  and  Common  Law  marriage.  The  superiority  of  the 
Common  Law  over  the  Civfl  Law  in  this  respect  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Common  Law  eoun tries  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
woman  stood  hiphcr  morally,  intellectually  and  socially  than  in  the 
Civil  Law  countries  of  Europe,  and  Central  and  South  America.  Was  it 
desired  to  bring  Indiana  women  to  the  condition  of  those  in  Mexico, 
which  had  been  made  familiar  to  everybody  during  the  recent  Mexican 
Wart  The  subject  was  not  a  proper  one  to  introduce  in  the  constitution 
because  it  was  a  IpRislativc  matter  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  .should  be  left  free  to  act  upon  as  their  constituents  mipht  from 
time  to  time  direct.  There  was  a  tendeacy  to  go  to  extremes.  Some 
women  were  already  demanding  the  right  to  vote,  and  viOun  were 
trying  to  introduce  drees  reform  in  the  shape  of  bloomer  costumes. 
If  this  went  on.  it  would  snnn  come  to  pass  that  women  would  take  the 
place  of  men,  and  men  would  stay  at  home,  wash  dishes,  and  tend  to  the 
children.  There  was  uo  demand  from  the  women  of  the  state  for  this 
change;  and  if  they  wanted  it,  they  woold  say  so,  and  delegates  would 
vote  for  it.  Worst  of  all,  it  waa  a  blow  at  Christianity,  which  enjoined 
woman  to  be  submissive  to  her  htisband,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  not  to  be  put  on  an  e<|uality  witli  him.  Tliis  was  especially  the  plea 
of  Mr.  Badger,  the  delegate  from  Putnam  County,  who  offered  to  demon- 
strate that  the  proposal  was  "contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Seriptnrea"  if  any  gentleman  were  willing  "to  assume  the 
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no^Htivp  of  tbispropositioii."  Owen  w»  willing,  and  a  theological  debate 

resulted. 

Oliver  P.  Badger  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  January  9, 1819.  His  father, 
David  Badger,  «  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  moved  to  Putnam  County  in 

1833,  where  Oliver  grow  up  oQ  a  farm.  They  were  New  Lights,  and 
Oliver  was  a  youth  "of  great  piety  and  religious  zeal."  He  began 
preaciiiug  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  soon  gained  a  local  reputation  as 
an  expounder  of  the  seriptures.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  he 
was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  position.  Like  most  of  the  religious 
people  of  his  day.  he  regarded  the  King  .James  version  of  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God  from  cover  to  cover,  and  his  elaborate  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Pauline  epistles  sustained  his 
proposition.  Owen  made  an  ingenious  answer,  demonstrating  that  there 
were  many  things  in  the  Mosaic  law  which  nolxi^ly  would  think  of  adopt- 
ing iu  Indiana;  and  that  this  law  had  been  superseded  by  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  whose  gospel  was  one  of  justice  to  all,  eulminating  in  the  Qolden 
Rule.  a.s  to  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  The  traditional  aecount 
is  that  Owen's  "view  upon  moral  and  reli^jions  (|Ut'stions  were  savagely 
attacked  by  Mr.  Badger,"  and  that  Oweu  replied  by  quoting  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem  "Abou  ben  Adhem,"  deelaring  that  his  religion  was.  love 
for  his  fellow  men.**  In  reality  Badger  made  no  attack  on  Owen,  per- 
sonal I  at  this  time.  exi'pj>t  that  hf  said  that,  "some  gentleman  had  not 
more  faith  than  was  ueccs.su rv  in  .sacred  things,"  with  a  significant  look 
at  Owen.'*  Owen,  who  had  announced  his  anticipation  of  personal  at- 
tacks, jumped  at  the  opportnni^,  and  worked  off  his  Abou  ben  Adhem 
answer.  The  .set-to  was  rather  in  Owens'  favor,  and  prohahly  left  Badger 
in  a  ruffled  spirit.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  furnished  with  additional 
ammunition  from  the  outside,  for  Owen  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senator  before  the  legislature,  and  there  were  several  echoes  of  that 
contest  in  the  Convention.  He  had  also  been  attacked  by  several  other 
speakers,  and  on  December  16  he  returned  to  the  subject  with  a  personal 
assault  on  Owen.  He  pnKluced  a  copy  of  Owen's  marriage  contract, 
and  read  extraets.  Owen  had  been  married  in  Kew  York,  in  1832,  before 
a  notary  public,  whidi  was  entirely  legal  and  unolvicctionahle.  although 
there  were  a  great  many  people  in  Indiana  wlio.  while  not  objecting  to 
such  marriages  by  others,  would  not  have  felt  that  they  were  married  at 
all  if  the  knot  were  not  tied  by  *  preacher.  But  Owen,  like  other  New 
Harmony  reformers,  and  many  others,  seemed  to  delight  in  shocking  the 
publi'-.  and  at  that  time  there  were  not  so  many  shock-absorb<'rs  as  at 
pn^eiit.    At  his  marriage  the  contracting  parties  entered  into  a  written 
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eootraet,  reciting  among  other  things,  the  reasons  for  their  style  of  mar- 

riagf".  one  of  whicli  was  that  it  did  not  "involve  the  iieces,sity  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a  member  of  the  clerical  profession-  -a  profession,  the  cre- 
dentiab  of  which  we  do  not  recognize,  and  the  influence  of  which  we  are 
led  to  cousidMr  injarioaa  to  soeiety." 

This,  of  itself,  was  unquestionably  legitimate  evidence  of  Owen's 
attitude  towards  religion,  in  the  only  tangible  form  in  whirl)  it  existed, 
and  it  was  an  attitude  which  Owen  freely  admitted  on  numerous  occa- 
aiona.  He  stated  that  he  had  no  idea  of  having  this  eontraet  published, 
but  an  admiring  friend  had  published  it.  and  made  it  available  to  anyone 
who  wished  to  use  it.  Badger  said  he  had  other  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Owen,  but  "decency  forbids  their  use."  His  reference  was  to  a 
pamphlet  on  "birth  cmitrol,"  whieh  Owen  had  published,  and  whieh 
had  been  widely  circulated  in  Indiana.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  iiiultitudiiious  families  that  characterized 
the  earlier  years  of  the  state ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  as  sliocking  to  Badger, 
and  many  others,  as  it  would  be  to  Colonel  Roooevelt  today.  There  was 
probably  iK^lmdy  in  the  Convention  who  did  not  understand  the  refer- 
ence. Badf;er  also  (pioted  from  the  marriage  contract  this  sentence:  "Of 
the  unjust  rights  which,  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  an  iniquitous  law 
totally  gives  me  over  the  peiwm  and  property  of  another,  I  cannot 
legally,  but  I  can  moridly,  divest  myself,  and  I  hereby  distinctly  and 
empTiatieally  declare  that  I  eonsidcr  myself,  and  earnestly  desire  to  be 
considered  by  others,  as  utterly  divested  now  and  during  the  rest  of  my 
life,  of  any  such  rights."  Owen  thanked  him  for  this,  as  showing  his  ain^ 
eeri^  In  regard  to  tbe  poidinf  measnre,  which  it  certainly  did.  Having 
finished  with  Owen.  Badger  made  the  serious  mistake  of  assailine  women 
who  favored  separate  ownership,  and  ventured  the  prediction  that  on 
investigation  of  any  woman  of  that  class,  it  would  be  found  that  "she 
wears  the  breeehea  at  home."***  In  reply,  Owen  showed  Badger  how* 
"to  be  severe  without  being  unparliamentary."  lie  said  that  Badger 
might  scnifinizc  his  record  as  closely  as  he  wished,  if  it  interested  him, 
"but,  for  my.self  1  say,  tiiat  if  his  biography,  written  l)y  his  worst  enemy, 
lay  before  me  on  thia  desk,  I  would  not  open  a  page, — ^I  would  not  read 
a  line.  Detraction  and  ribald  abuse  are  within  any  nmn's  reach.  Noth- 
ing  is  easier  than  to  use  such  weapons.  The  brutal  bully,  the  disgrace 
of  the  bar-room,  is  an  adept  in  their  use.  Tlie  difficulty — with  a  gentleman 
it  is  an  insuperable  one — the  only  difficulty  is  in  resolving  to  use  them." 
Others  were  more  severe,  or  at  least  less  refined,  in  their  comments  on 
the  reverend  gentleman's  remarks,  notably  so  Thomas  W.  Qibson,  who 
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was  especially  indignaot  at  the  reflection  on  the  women  who  favored 
the  provision.*' 

The  section  had  come  to  a  vote  on  November  27,  and  was  adopted  by 
66  to  59.  On  December  16,  this  decision  was  reconsidered  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  40,  and  another  debate  ensued  in  which  the  speeches  last  above 


Sarau  T.  Boltox 


referred  to  were  made.  Meanwhile,  the  women  had  been  getting  into 
the  fight.  The  chief  mover  was  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  the  poetess,  whose 
husband,  Nathaniel  Bolton,  a  newspaper  man,  and  a  Democrat  of 
some  prominence.  At  this  time,  Mrs.  Bolton  was  at  the  noon-day  of  her 
popularity.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Tittle  Barrett,  and  her  par- 
ents came  to  Indiana  when  she  was  a  small  child.  They  located  first  on 
a  farm  near  Vernon,  and  later  in  Madison,  to  get  better  schooling  for 
their  children.  Sarah  mastered  her  studies  as  rapidly  as  she  mastered 
housewiferj-.   From  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  composing  almost  con- 
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timioiuly.  Among  others,  her  poetry  attrteted  the  attention  of  Bolton, 
who  had  been  associated  with  George  Smith  in  editing  the  Gazette,  the 

first  paper  publislsed  in  Indianapolis;  and  they  were  married  on  October 
15,  1831.  They  came  to  Indianapolis,  and  lived  for  two  years  on  their 
Mt  Jadnon  fann,  wliore  the  Central  Inaane  Ho^ital  is  now  located, 
after  whieh  thejr  moved  into  town,  where  Bolton  edited  the  Indiana 

Democrat.  In  1836,  on  account  of  financial  reverses,  they  returned  to 
the  farm,  and  opened  a  tavern,  wliich  became  a  great  resort  for  the  young 
people  of  the  town.  There  wne  always  parties  at  the  Bolton  tavern  dur^ 
ing  the  wemxam  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Boltona  did  not  miaa 
any  of  the  town  fnnetions,  for  Airs.  Bolton  was  a  sdfial  favorite.  Viva- 
cious and  intelligent,  she  won  the  friendship  and  respect  of  most  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  State.  She  wrote  poems  for  Democratic  politieal 
oeeaaiena,  and  for  the  Mmmw,  and  waa  very  mneh  in  evidenee,  on  that 
account,  in  many  public  events.  In  1S51,  when  her  husband  was  elected 
State  Librarian,  over  John  B.  Dillon,  two  of  the  votes  were  cast  for  her. 
But  for  all  this,  she  did  not  neglect  her  honsehold  duties.  During  the 
nine  years  that  thqr  k^t  the  tavern,  ahe  waa  oraaUy,  "her  own  house- 
keeper, chamher-maiil  and  cook,  besides  superintending  a  dairy  of  ten 
cows,  caring  for  the  milk,  and  making  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  for  the  market."  Owen  was  a  warm  admirer  of  her  genius,  and 
she  liad  iiigh  regard  for  hia  talent  She  was  also  deeply  Intoiestcd  in 
this  leform,  and  did  her  part  by  "writing  articles  .setting  forth  the 
grievances  resulting  from  woman's  status,  as  under  the  common  law, 
and  the  necessity  of  reform;  and  scattering  these  articles  through  the 
newq>apera  over  the  State  to  make  pnbtie  opinion."** 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  an  active  coadjutor  in  Mrs.  Priscilla  Drake,  whose 
husband,  James  P.  Drake,  had  been  Colonel  of  the  First  Indiana  Regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  War,  and  who  was  at  this  time  Treasurer  of  State. 
She  waa  a  sodal  leader,  sod  a  woman  of  strong  inteneet  The  two  de> 
aided,  after  the  vote  adopting  Owen's  section,  that  the  women  of  the  State 
ought  to  present  him  a  memorial,  and  on  December  10, 1850,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel : 

"On  Bbbau*  op  thb  Wchon  op  Inbiana" 

"Deprecating  the  efforts  of  those  of  our  sex  who  desire  to  enter  the 
political  arenap— to  contend  witii  men  at  the  haUot  box,  or  sit  in  oar 
pnUie  councils,  and  demanding  only  protection  for  the  property  that 
Providence  may  enable  na  to  give  onr  danghten— protection  for  eitr 
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wex  against  the  improvidences  or  the  vices  of  weak  or  bad  men ;  we  tender 
our  flineere  aeknowledgmenta  to  the  high-minded  gentlemen,  Delegates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  section 

smirinp  the  married  women  of  Ttidiana  indc{)endcMt  rislits  of  projicrty ; 
and  we  liave  determined  to  present  to  the  lion.  Robert  Dale  Owen  as 
the  original  mowr  a  testimonial  in  the  fonn  at  a  piece  of  plate,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  as  a  slight  token  of  onr  lasting  gratitude. 

"That  the  womon  nf  IndiiiTia,  fjoiierally.  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  this  must  laudable  object,  we  have  limited  the  contributions 
to  one  dollar  from  eaeh.'* 

This  bore  the  signatures  of  P.  Holmes  Drake,  Pauline  Chapman,  Ann 
O.  Morrison,  Mary  T'..  West,  Mary  Hammond,  and  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  of 
ludiauapolis  i  Alice  Kead,  of  Bloomington;  Jane  H.  Pepper,  of  Kisiug 
Sun;  Louisa  F.  Kent  asuS  Ann  E.  Smith,  of  New  Albany;  Mary  E. 
Ellsworth,  of  Lafayette;  Susan  M.  Huntington  of  Cannelton;  Mary  St. 
r.  Buel  and  Mary  F.  J.nnc.  nf  Lawn'tirpbiirfrh  ;  and  Siophia  A.  Hall,  of 
Princeton.  Papers  of  the  State  were  asked  to  copy,  and  subscrilx'rs  were 
asked  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  James  P.  Drake,  Treasurer 
of  State.  It  will  be  noted^  therefore,  that  when  Badger  made  his  bhser> 
vation  about  "wearing  the  breeches."  these  women  were  in  print  in  favor 
of  the  reform.  The  guarded  expressions  of  the  letter  show  llifir  realiza- 
tion that  they  were  entering  on  dangerous  ground.  At  that  time,  advo- 
cates of  woman  's  suffrage  and  dress  refbrm  were  subjeets  of  almost 
universal  condemnation  and  ridicule,  and  the  great  ma.iority  of  women 
shrank  from  anything  that  savored  of  jxilitieal  puhlirity.  The  only 
Indiana  woman  who  had  ventured  to  champion  these  causes  was  Frances 
Wright,  of  New  Harm<my,  and  she  had  advocated  both,  with  much  ability. 
She  WHS  a  personsi  friend  of  Eol)ert  Dale  Owen,  and  the  two  had  been 
associated  in  a  journalistic  venture  in  N'ew  York.  There  was  need,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two  movements,  but 
even  with  that  done,  there  were  comparativdy  few  womm  who  were  will- 
ing to  appear  aftively  in  the  movement. 

In  1882,  Mrs.  Bolton  wrote:  "rnnvn'^sinsr  the  city  of  Tndianapolis 
to  get  lady  signers  to  this  circular,  we  got,  1  think,  but  four  names — 
Mrs.  Drake's  and  mine  making  six."  But  more  than  a  hundred  women 
responded  with  subscriptions,  and  a  handsome  anti(|ue  silver  pitcher  waa 
purehased.  aru!  duly  presented  to  Mr.  Owen  on  May  '2S,  1851.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  obtained  for  the  occasion,  and  elaborately  decor- 
ated with  flowers  and  wreaths.  Prof.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  of  Asbnry,  made 
the  presentation  speech,  and  all  Indianapolis  turned  out  for  the  c\  < nt 
On  July  6,  1851,  Owen  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bolton:  "It  must  be  confessed 
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that  the  whole  affair  has  been  eminently  sufcessful,  and  promises  to 
leave  behind  it  important  results.  To  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  effecting 
these  I,  at  least,  know,  if  the  public  does  not.  I  think  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasant  reflection  to  you  that  by  dint  of  perseverance  through  many 


Frances  Wright 
(In  Reform  Dres.s — divided  skirt) 


obstacles,  you  have  so  efficiently  contributed  to  the  good  cause  of  the 
property  rights  of  your  sex."''* 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  testimonial  \va.s  a  tactical  mis- 
take at  the  time.  As  mentioned.  Owen  was  a  candidate  before  the  legis- 
lature then  in  session,  and  his  glorification  looked  like  a  political  move, 
which  his  opponents  would  do  well  to  end.  After  the  vote  for  reconsid- 
eration on  December  16.  the  .section  was  defeated  on  December  17  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  55.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  for  the  change  of  votes,  and 
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the  increased  attendance,  but  tliis  senatorial  contest.  On  February  4, 
Owen  brought  the  nibjeet  up  again,  with  a  Motion  reading:  **Laws 

shall  be  passed  for  the  security  of  the  property  of  married  women,  of 
widows,  and  of  orphans"  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  61.  The 
opposition  got  to  work  again,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  made  that 
samo  aftomoon.  On  the  nest  diqr  the  vote  was  reeooaidered,  and  the 
sect  ion  was  defeated  iby  a  vote  of  68  to  63.**  So  ended  the  fight  in  the 
Convention,  but  Owen  came  to  the  next  legislature  to  continue  the  fight. 
Badger  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  in  the  same  election.  Owen  secured 
the  panage  of  the  aet  of  Jnly  24, 1868,  the  flrat  four  aectiom  of  which 
are  amendatory,  and  the  fifth  additional,  securing  to  married  women 
independent  ownership  of  personal  property.  The  first  four  sections 
were  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  fifth  was  sus- 
tained.>*  The  final  ranoval  of  diaabilitiee  of  women,  in  hminew  rela- 
tiona,  waa  not  made  nntil  the  aoMions  of  1879  and  1881.  As  to  the  con- 
temporary contest  between  Owen  and  Jesse  D.  Bright.  William  Wesley 
Woollen,  the  accredited  custodian  'of  Indiana  political  anecdote,  has  the 
following:  **ln  1860  he  (Bright)  waa  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Senete.  Robert  Dale  Owm,  who  waa  also  a  candidate,  openly  charged 
him  with  having  attempted  to  secure  his  return  by  liribery.  Being  ad- 
vised of  this  charge  a  few  days  before  the  election  he  applied  to  Poet- 
maater-Oeneral  Campbell  and  obtained  a  special  cnder  to  be  talnn  to  the 
Ohio  river  in  Hie  United  Statea  mail  coAeh.*^  At  Wheeling  he  took  a 
ateamer  for  Cincinnati,  and  from  that  city  telesrrnphed  to  Madison  to 
have  an  enpne  and  car  ready  to  convey  him  to  Indianapolis.  "When  he 
stepped  ashore  in  the  city  of  his  home  he  at  once  boarded  the  car,  which 
awaited  him,  and  waa  borne  to  the  State  capital  aa  feat  aa  ateam  eenid 
propel  him.  Great  was  the  wonderment  among  the  politicians  at  Indian- 
apolis when  they  saw  him  upon  the  streets  of  that  city.  They  thought 
he  was  at  Washington,  and  expected  the  election  to  come  off  in  his 
abeence.  He  aonght  Mr.  Owen,  and  aoon  ntiafled  that  gentleman  that 
he  had  been  misinformed  about  the  alleged  bribery,  ^fr.  Owen  thereupon 
withdrew  from  the  race,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  reelected  without  further 
contest."  The  whole  matter  was  aired  at  the  time  in  a  newspaper  con- 
troverey  between  Owen  and  Dr.  Gewge  B.  Graff.  The  tdegram  to 
Bright  was  sent  on  January  3d,  and  he  arrived  in  Indianapolis  on  the 
7th.  But  the  personal  attacks,  which  were  common  in  such  contests, 
had  begun  before  that,  aud  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  Sentinel  con- 
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taiued  Owen 's  defense  of  the  charge  of  appointing  relatives  to  office  while 
Gongrennnui,  in  wUeh  he  admitted  that  he  had  favored  hia  brother, 
David  Dale  Owen,  and  hia  brother-in-law,  Robert  H.  Fauntleroy,  for 
scientific  w  ork,  which  they  were  the  only  men  in  the  West  fitted  to  do ; 
and  that  he  had  recommended  Qen.  Joe  Lane,  and  was  proud  of  it.  The 
aame  paper  contained  a  long  letter  from  Graff,  diarging  Owen  with  Imv* 
ing  offered  an  appointment  for  a  vote,  and  stating  that  Owen  had  been 
talking  about  "bribes  and  improper  inducements."  Owen  neither  re- 
tracted nor  withdrew,  but  on  the  9th  published  in  the  Sentinel  the 
ntiier  weak  explanation  that  all  he  had  aaid  to  Graff  was  tillis:  "I  had 
heard  a  report  that  a  certain  gentleman,  known  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Bright,  had  been  offered  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bright 's  a  .share  in  a 
speculation,  demanding  no  advance  of  money,  accompanied  with  little 
risk,  and  promising  a  profit  of  five  thousand  dollars.  I  mentioned  no 
namea.  I  aipremly  added  that  I  eoold  not  voneh  for  the  troth  of  the 
report."  The  Democratie caucus  wa-s  held  on  .Tanuarj*  10,  and  of  the  94 
votes,  Bright  received  on  the  first  l)allot  56,  Owen  23,  James  11.  Lane  1. 
E.  M.  Chamberlain  3,  John  Pettit  10,  and  one  blank.  Bright  was  notori- 
ooaljr  dietatorial  in  politieal  matters,  and  never  fbrgot  or  forgave  oppooi* 
tion;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  his  influence  with  the  Convention 
was  not  thrown  against  anything  that  he  considered  favorable  to  Owen.** 
Another  subject  that  attracted  about  as  much  debate  as  the  property 
rig^t  of  women  was  the  status  of  negroee  and  mnlattoes.  The  disenssion 
was  brought  on  first  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Schuyler  Colfax,  repre- 
sentinj?  St.  Joseph  County.  "That  the  committee  on  the  elective  franchise 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  separately  submitting  the 
qnestim  of  negro  softtige  to  the  people."  Three  days  earlier,  Nathan 
B.  Hawkins,  of  Jay  County,  had  introduced  a  reaolntion  for  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  allowing  the  people  nt  any  time  to  adopt  universal 
suffrage,  without  regard  to  race  or  sex,  and  this  had  been  voted  down 
without  debate.  Colfax  nrged  in  favor  of  his  proporition  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  submitting  the  question  to  the  people  once.  Other  states  had 
done  so.  He  was  opposed  to  negro  suffraere  himsplf.  hut  there  were  five 
or  ten  thousand  people  in  the  State  (the  Liberty  party)  who  favored  it, 
and  it  would  probably  remove  their  objeeti<m«  to  the  eonstitution  if 
they  were  allowed  to  vote  on  this  question  separately.  The  debate  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  only  man  in  the  Convention  who  wa.s  in  favor 
of  negro  suffrage  at  all  wa-s  Edward  R.  May  of  DeKalb  and  Steuben,  and 
he  wanted  reatrletfons.  His  position  was  that  n  negro  was  either  a  man 
or  a  brute,  and  should  be  treated  consistently  as  one     the  other.  He 

»Mr.  Howjr,  in  the  OonveBtlon,  espienlj  ehwged  that  tt  wm.  Debates, 
pp.  1150,  1150. 
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said  that  he  knew  little  personally  about  negroes,  "But  I  say,  that  if 
the  blaek  man  hai  not  intelligence  and  disereti<»i  enongli  at  the  age  of 
twentgr-one,  to  make  him  wortliy  the  exercise  of  tiie  deetiTe  franehioe, 

then  extend  the  prescribed  age  to  thirty-one,  or  forty-one,  nr.  if  need  be 
to  ninety-one.  (Much  laughter.)  Draw  the  line  somewhere.  Let  it  be  at 
the  most  anitable  and  proper  age,  whether  it  be  itzed  early  or  late  in 
life."**  Ifaj  voted  by  himself,  against  the  other  124  delegates  who 
were  present,  on  his  resolution  for  restrietion.s ;  and  the  subject  catne  up 
next  on  the  proposal  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  State.  As  to  this 
sentiment  varied  more  widely,  but  a  decided  majbrity  of  the  Conven- 
tion favored  eanlnsion.  The  line  of  majority  argoment  was  that  the 
negroes  were  a  .separate  race  and  could  never  be  amalgamated  nor 
admitted  to  citizenship;  that  the  slave  states  were  excluding  free  negroes 
from  their  borders  and  thereby  driving  them  into  the  free  states ;  that  if 
Indiana  did  not  protect  henelf  she  would  be  ovwnin  by  decrepit  and 
worn-out  negroes  from  Kentucky ;  that  the  free  negroes  ought  to  be  sent 
to  Africa,  and  colonized  in  Liberia,  where  they  would  be  free,  independ- 
ent and  liappy.  Several  delegates  expressed  their  profound  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  bnt  did  not  want  him  in  Indiana.  Robert  Dale  Owen 
said:  "They  can  never  obtain  political  rights  here.  They  can  never 
obtain  social  rights  here.  And  for  these  reasons.  I  think,  we  ought  not 
to  have  them  amongst  us.  We  ought  not  to  have  in  our  midst  a  race, 
daily  inereasing,  who  most,  of  necessity,  remain  disframdiiaed;  a  class 
of  people  to  bt  tax  i,  without  being  represented;  on  whom  burdens  are 
imposed,  and  who  have  no  voice  in  deciding  what  these  burdens  shall  be. 
That  is  my  deliberate  judgment." 

There  was  one  man  in  the  Convention  who  seemed  to  have  beea 
awakened  by  the  stand  of  Mr.  May  on  n^pro  tni&rage,  and  that  was 
Schnylt'r  Colfax.  His  own  remarks  on  suffrage  were  weak  and  apolo- 
getic, but  on  this  subject  he  rose  nearer  to  statesmanship  than  was  done  in 
any  other  speech  in  the  convention.  Beginning  with  a  statement  that 
those  who  bad  been  charging  everyone  who  opposed  the  utter  social  anni- 
hilation of  the  nepro  with  pandering  to  anti-slavery  sentiment,  were 
themselves  open  to  the  chaise  of  pandering  to  proslavery  sentiment,  he 
said  that  he  did  not  condemn  them,  beeanae  they  were  doing  what  they 
soppooed  their  eonsUtnoits  demanded.  He  then  proceeded :  "But  sir. 
T  ask  gentlemen  to  pause  one  moment,  to  look  out  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  this  chamber  and  of  this  State,  and  reflect  what  position  we  occupy 
before  the  world.  Arc  we  in  South  Carolina — are  we  sitting  in  this 
chamber  as  delegates  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina— delegates  repre- 
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Bentingr  their  feelingrs.  and  makingr  haste  to  fulfil  their  l>ehestst  No,  nir, 
strange  as  it  may  8«*ein,  we  are  the  deletfaten  of  the  people  of  a  Free 
State — of  a  State,  at  least,  which  claims  to  l>e  fn«e.  We  are  the  aasembled 
Representatives  of  a  State  that  has  lived  for  thirt>'-four  years  under  a 
Constitution,  which,  at  its  opening,  st  its  very  threshhold.  eontains  this 
sublime  deelaration:    'That  the  (r«'neral,  ffrcat,  and  essential  principles 


uf  liberty  and  free  (fovernment  may  bo  ret^-otrnized  and  unalterably  estah- 
lishetl,  we  declare  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rii^ht.H;  among  which 
are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  and  of  aci|iiiriiig,  poH-vvi- 
ing.  antl  protecting  ()roperty,  and  pury>uing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety.'  •  •  •  WV  pro{>ose — fur  the  committee  who  rejHjrted  the  He<'- 
tion  under  consideration,  expressly  and  pur|M>sely  omitted  that  nolde 
declaration — we  propose,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprension,  to  aliolish 
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HuX  great  and  nndeaMle  tnilli,  nttend  In  our  prwant  Conatitntioii— 
tiiat  trath  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  on  the  auspicious  morning  of 

our  Nation's  birth,  which  had  for  its  author,  Jeffenon,  and  for  its  vindi- 
cators his  compatriots  of  the  Kevoiutiou.  *  *  *  I  appeal  to  gentle- 
nun  if  this  ia  in  conawMMWie  with  tha  q»irit  of  our  time— la  it  a  atep 
impelled  by  the  out-gushing  heart  of  hnmanity,  or  is  it  a  stride  haAward 
into  the  darkness  of  past  prejudices  and  oppression  ?  Are  we  prepared 
to  take  such  an  attitude  before  the  country  and  the  world,  because  some 
of  the  delegatea  f^  tiie  aontheni  portiim  of  the  State  repreaent  It  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  thev  peoidet  •  *  * 

"Wc  make  professions,  which  seem  in  stronjr  and  marked  <  ">ntra.st 
with  a  provision  like  this  one  proposed  for  our  new  constitution.  We  say 
to  our  coustitutents,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  world,  tliat  tvt  aUur.tlM 
inititiitiaii  of  human  daverjr.  In  ^kniit  preeenea  we  fervently  exelaim, 
'would  to  Ood  that  slavery  were  abolished  in  the  southern  states,  but 
we  have  no  power  over  the  institutions  of  a  sovereign  state,  wc  cannot 
compel  them  to  abolish  slavery,  but  we  would  rejoice  if  they  would  them> 
advea  wipe  out  that  Uot '  And  while  we  are  profeaiing  aadi  liberal,  and, 
with  die  people  of  nearly  the  whole  State,  such  popular  sentiments,  what 
are  we  doing  here,  what  example  are  we  setting  to  the  f)eople  of  the 
alaveholduig  states,  whose  peculiar  institution  every  gentleman  on  this 
flow  is  ready  to  eondemnt  We  are  showing  them,  sir,  by  a  aolemn  eon* 
stitutional  provision,  that  the  prejudice  of  this  free  state  againat  negroes 
and  their  descendants  is  greater,  and  embodies  itself  in  more  oppressive 
and  unjust  laws  than  in  the  slave  states  themselves.  There  the  prejudice 
ia  against  the  condition  of  the  negro;  the  dislike  is  not  personal  in  char* 
acter.  In  the  South  they  live  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  blacks, 
they  have  them  in  their  families  from  infancy  to  old  ape,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  They  are  their  companions,  dependent  to  be  sure,  but 
(rftentlmes  trusted  at  home  and  abroad.  But  hen  in  Indiana,  one  of  the 
great  states  carved  out  of  that  North-Westem  territory,  over  which  the 
beneficent  Ordinance  of  1787  was  extended,  we  are  about  to  abrof^ate  what 
the  founders  of  our  State  declared  to  be  inherent  and  inalienable  rights, 
and  to  declare  that  the  black  man  shall  be  prohibited  from  immigrating 
within  our  limits,  and  from  purehaaing  a  homeatead  with  the  proceeds 
of  his  toil !  A  delegate  of  the  people  rises  in  the  dignity  of  his  place  and 
position,  and  characterizes  the  whole  class  as  'vermin';  that.  I  reeret  to 
say,  was  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Monroe  (William  C.  Fos- 
ter, Sr.). 

"s;ii  T  shall  not  deny  that  the  Mack  race  of  this  country  is  debaaed, 

thai  as  a  class  they  are  inferior  to  the  whitc'i.  that  they  are  poor,  weak, 
and  to  some  extent  degraded.    1  admit  their  intellectual  and  social 
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inferiority.  But  I  a&k  geutlemea  who  tell  me  all  these  things,  who, 
httim  the  judgment  bar  of  God  who  ereated  va  and  them,  to  feepomible 

for  that  degradation  f  They  are  debased  by  the  Inst  and  avarice  of  the 
white  raop.  •  •  •  As  the  gentleman  from  Steuben  (Mr.  May)  said 
a  few  day»  since  in  that  calm,  cool,  and  Urm  utterance  of  his  sentiments, 
■entiments  whieh,  ao  far  as  the  extension  of  soArage  to  than,  hy  a 
eonstituti  iiial  pro^nsion,  were  concerned,  he  knew  were  opposed  by  every 
other  delegate  in  this  Convfntion,  'the  negro  is  either  a  man  or  he  is  a 
brute.'  The  moral  courage  evinced  in  the  avowal  of  the  sentiments  which 
he  alone  held,  gained  Inm  honor;  and  although  I  did  not  eonenr  with  all 
his  concluaions,  I  cannot  but  fed  that  he  has  deserved  all  the  commenda- 
tions I  have  heard  from  those  most  opposed  to  him,  for  the  fearlessness 
which,  upon  that  occasion,  be  so  fully  displayed.  But  that  presentation 
of  the  ease  is  a  fordUe  one,  'the^negro  is  either  a  man  or  a  bnrteb'  If  a 
bmte,  let  OS  in  all  reapeets  treat  Um  as  we  treat  other  brutes;  if  he  is 
a  man  let  ns  act  towards  him  as  we  should  act  towards  those  who,  in  onm- 
mon  with  us,  received  life  from  the  same  Creator.  If  he  be  degraded 
and  mentally  and  morally  inferior,  then  reserve,  if  you  will,  the  bestowal 
of  the  hii^est  privileges  of  eitiaenship,  sndi  as  tlie  oMreise  of  the  deettve 
franchise.  We  ask  here,  we  exppi^t  h^re,  no  extension  of  their  priviletres,* 
but  we  ask  you  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  not  to  crush  them  as 
you  would  vermin  out  of  your  sight.  But  if  you  will  not  do  this,  let 
no  man  on  thto  floor  qieak  against  the  emdties  inflieted  on  the  raee  in 
the  Southern  States,  the  slave  factories  of  the  African  coast,  or  the 
horrors  of  'the  middle  passage.'  Your  months  will  he  stopped,  the  utter- 
ance of  your  condemnation  checked,  for  by  your  own  solemn  and  deliber- 
ate aets  yon  dedare  the  negro  a  hmte,  by  exdnding  him  from  the  eom- 
monest,  the  humblest,  privjleges  of  human  beings — the  right  to  live  and 
to  possess  the  means  of  living  purchased  by  the  sweat  of  his  toil. 

"Mr.  President,  do  as  we  may  here,  our  action  is  not  final.  Sooner  or 
later  thw  case  will  reeeive  a  fsirer  hearing;  and  ealmer  consideration  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  That  judgment  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  escape. 
"What  is  (lone  here  precipitately,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  will 
receive  a  searching  examination  there,  and  thence  will  come  a  condemna- 
tion of  this  matter  as  withering  as  it  will  be  just  Gover  over  the  matter 
as  you  will,  with  the  pleas  of  expediency,  this  act  will  hereafter  stand  out 
in  its  naked  deformity,  unshielded  even  by  popular  prejudice,  as  an  act 
of  inexcusable  tryanny  done  to  a  prostrate  and  defenseless  class.  Public 
opinion,  if  not  right  now,  is  ripening  for  an  hoar  when  we  disll  look 
back  to  this  act  with -burning  cheeks.  •  •  •  But,  sir,  we  are  told  by 
the  gentleman  from  Clark  fThonuis  \V.  Gibson)  and  others,  that  the  slavr. 
states  are  expelling  the  free  negroes  and  emancipated  slaves,  and  there- 
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fore  we  in  self-d^enae  must  prohibit  them  from  immigrating  into  this 
State  aiid  from  aoqniring  and  poesesslng  property.  The  gentleman  de> 

nounced  iu  the  strongeat  terms  of  his  .sarcastic  elo<iuencc  the  provision  in 
the  Kentucky  constitution  prohibiting  an  emancipated  slave  from  remaiu- 
iug  iu  the  State  upon  puin  ot  eonihiiiment  in  the  state's  prison,  and  yet, 
aueh  seems  the  inccmsistency  ot  gmtlenmi  in  a  had  eauae,  they  ask  as  to 
onsfraft  a  similar  provision  in  the  Cniistitiition  of  this  free  State.  We 
have  not  the  excuse  of  Kentucky;  we  were  not  born  and  reared  in  the 
midst  of  slaves,  our  minds  aecnstomed  to  treating  them  as  chattels  and 
pnjttdieed  aga^evoy  assertion  cf  their  manhood.  Welivesnnronnded 
by  the  benoficpnt  influences  of  freedom,  and  yet,  forsooth,  we  must  follow 
the  example  of  .slaveholdinj?  Kentucky!  Sir,  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man is  bad — two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right.  Let  us  do  right,  that 
hy  its  anperior  eontrast  with  the  wnmglt  shall  eondemn  that  wtoog." ** 
But,  unhappily,  after  steering  a  straight  course  thna  far,  Colfax 
ruined  his  chance  of  immortality  a.<t  a  prophet  by  announcinp  that 
colonization  in  Liberia  was  the  solution,  and  ' '  when  the  National  Govern- 
ment comes  forward  and  wnploys  steamers  to  transport  the  free  negroes 
to  Liberia,  free  of  expense  to  themselves,  the  work  will  he  oooaummated." 
•Hp  said  :  "When  the  United  States  thus  brings  the  resources  of  a  mighty 
nation  to  bear  upon  the  colonization  of  Africa,  the  shores  of  that  Con- 
thoent  whieh  once  eehoed  to  tiie  shrieks  and  groana  of  the  eaptored  native, 
and  witnessed  the  manacled  cofflcs  driven  en  boatd  the  slaver,  and  OOn- 
sifrned  to  the  terrible  sufferinps  of  the  passage  across  the  ocean,  will  he 
lined  with  republican  settlements,  instead  of  slave  factories;  the  slave 
trade  win  he  aholiabed,  and  dy!lintion  and  Christianity  will  illnmine 
its  daric  interior.  I  lode  hopefully  forward  to  that  day.  But  no  such 
unasnreBas  the  one  now  before  the  Convention  will  aid  in  the  realization 
of  thia  hope ;  they  are  calculated  rather  to  intensify  the  prejudice  against 
the  race,  and  put  afar  off  the  day  of  their  deliveranee  and  ours. "  While 
this  dream  eicites  mild  wonder  today,  it  was  the  hope,  and  the  only  hope, 
of  humane  men  at  that  time.  There  were  few  of  that  ela.ss.  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  who  were  not  members  of  the  Indiana  branch  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  Six  yean  earlier.  Rev.  B.  P.  Kavanangh,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh,  had  been  welcomed  to  Indiana  as  State 
Agent  by  the  Indiana  orpanization.  which  had  for  President  Judge  Isaac 
Blackford;  Trea.surer,  Isaac  Coe;  Secretary,  James  M.  Ray;  Managers, 
William  Sheets,  Samuel  Merrill,  and  James  Blake,  jointly  with  Gov. 
Whiteomb,  Jnc^  Wm.  Wlek,  John  Cook  and  John  Wilkina.**  The  chief 
mission  of  this  sodety  was  to  nrge  on  tiie  pnblie  what  a  magnifleent  thing 
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it  would  be  when  the  negroet  were  all  returned  to  Africa,  and  in  reality, 
Colfax  coidd  have  made  no  more  ingenious  plea  than  this  at  the  time. 
But  it  had  little  effect.  If  there  w&h  anything  that  the  average  citizen 
ii]id«ratood  folly,  it  wm  fho  davery  question.  He  had  it  for  breakfaat, 
dinner  and  supper  365  days  in  tlie  year,  and  one  extra  in  leap  years.  H» 
had  viewed  il  from  even'  anjfle,  and  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the 
solution,  no  matt«r  how  much  unreasonable  people  might  differ  with  him. 
TheoConventicii  proceeded  to  sgree  on  ita  aolntioii,  which  was  as  follows : 

AancuB  XIII-^NBGuns  ajsd  Mvl&ttobs 

Section  1.  No  Negro  or  Mulatto  shall  oome  into,  or  settle  in  the  State, 
after  the  adoption  of  tiua  Conatitation. 

Set".  2.  All  contraets,  made  with  any  Neicrro  or  Mulatto  coming  into 
the  State  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  foregoinji:  se<  tion,  shall  be 
void ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  employ  sucjti  Negro  or  Mulatto,  or  other- 
wiae  encourage  him  to  remain  in  the  StM^  ^diall  he  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  All  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  a  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article,  or  of  any  law  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  eanjinf  the  same  into  exeention,  shall  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  tot  the  colonization  of  such  Negroes  and  ^lulattoes  and 
their  descendants,  as  may  be  in  the  State  at  the  adoption  of  this  Conati* 
tution,  and  may  be  wUling  to  emigrate. 

See.  4.  The  General  Assembly  ahoU  pass  .laws  to  carry  ont  the  pro> 
-visions  of  this  arUde. 

This  article  was  stibmitted  to  the  voters  separately  froni  the  remain- 
der of  the  Constitution,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the 
remainder,  hat  it  proved  more  popular  than  the  Constitntion  itself.  The 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  wa.s  113,230  to  27,638,  and  the 
vote  for  Necrni  exclu.sion  was  113.828  to  21.873.  Only  four  of  the  north- 
ern countie.s,  Elkhart,  Lagrange,  Randolph  and  Steuben,  voted  against 
exdusion,  and  their  combined  vote  was  2,130  f6r  to  3,084  against.  If 
anyone  had  predicted  that  in  ten  years  this  barrier  of  words  would  be 
a  dead  letter,  he  would  have  l>een  considered  insane.  And  it  was  enforced 
for  a  time  to  an  extent  that  perhaps  its  framers  never  contemplated. 
Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislatare  of  1851^,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  One,  of  April  28,  appropriated  -^o.OOO  and  all 
fines  under  Article  13.  to  the  use  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Of  this 
$3,000  was  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Africa,  and  each  negro, 
who  was  willing  to  emigrate  waa  to  be  given  100  acres  of  tiiis  land  and 
$50  in  money.  The  other  law,  of  Jnne  18,  provided  for  exclusion.  In 
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1854,  a  negro  named  Arthur  Barkshire,  living  at  Rising  Sun,  brought  a 
negress  named  Eliza  Keith  from  Ohio,  where  she  had  resided  for  years, 
and  married  her  in  Ohio  County,  Indiana.  He  was  arrested  and  fined  $10. 
The  case  was  ajjpealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Jonathan  "W,  Gordon, 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  cases  of  marriage. 
Gordon  was  a  picturesque  character  in  Indiana  for  many  years;  and  he 


JoxATUAN  W.  Gordon 


was  especially  interested  in  all  questions  of  personal  right.^^  The  court 
held  that  not  only  was  marriage  no  defense,  hut  that  the  marriage  itself 
was  void,  and  that  the  woman  was  also  subject  to  prosecution  for  coming 
into  the  State.'*  Just  ten  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
whole  article  was  void,  as  in  contravention  of  the  then  laws  of  the  United 
States."''    The  words  remained  in  the  Constitution,  however,  until  they 

S3  A  sketch  of  hix  life  will  lie  found  elsewhere. 
3*  Barkshire  v«.  the  Htnio,  7  Ind.,  p.  389. 
as  Smith  vs.  Moody,  26  In<l.,  p.  299. 
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were  ranoved  hy  amendment  in  1881.  The  refonnen  of  that  year  left 

one  other  relic  of  the  negro-phobia  of  1851  in  the  Constitution,  in  the 
restriction  of  the  militia  to  "white  male  persons";  and  it  still  remains 
there.  It  is  noticeable,  nevertheless,  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
eritieinu  of  tiie  n^roea  for  dawncai  to  Tolvnteer  in  the  present  war,  and 
vrhen  the  next  constitutional  convention  meets,  it  is  probable  that  this 
al>sur(lity  will  he  rcniovo«l  also.  In  justice  to  the  fathers,  it  should  he 
said  that  the  provisions  adopted  as  to  negroes  were  not  quite  so  bad  as 
aome  that  were  proposed — soeh  as  that  negroes  then  IiTing  in  the  State 
ahonld  not  be  allowed  to  own  real  estate ;  that  any  coming  in  should  he 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  the  proceeds 
given  to  the  Colonization  Society;  that  th^  should  not  be  allowed  to 
testify  against  white  penons.  In  1^,  howeier,  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding that,  "No  Indian,  or  pwson  haying  one-eighth  or  more  of  negro 
hlfKKl,  shall  be  permitted  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  any  cause  in  which  any 
white  person  is  a  party  in  interest"**  It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
fict  that  in  an  aet  iMisaed  in  1861,  peradtting  parties  to  actions  to  testify, 
which  became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  Qovemor  it  is  provided 
that  "whore  a  neprrn.  TTidiari,  nr  j)ersnn  exchuled  on  account  of  mixed 
blood  is  a  party  to  a  cause,  his  opponent  shall  also  be  excluded."  There 
was  nothing  said  about  negroes  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in 
either  of  the  eonstitutions,  or  in  any  of  the  laws,  nntO  1856,  when  a  pro- 
vision  was  made  that  negroes  should  not  he  taxed  for  schools,  and  should 
not  participate  in  their  benefits.  This  was  continued  until  1867,  when  a 
law  was  passed  for  apportionment  of  the  school  revenues  for  n^o 
ehndren  as  wdl  aa  whites,  and  for  separate  sehoolB  for  them. 

The  reform  of  the  common  school  system  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  done  hv  the  Convention,  but  it  excited  little  debate,  and  that 
not  on  the  essential  feature  of  the  reform,  which  was  a  State-supported 
system  as  distinguished  from  a  system  in  whidi  the  sehool. taxes  were 
entirely  loeal.  The  movement  for  better  pnblie  schools  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  years,  and  the  sentiment  had  been  created  among  the  people, 
aa  well  as  in  the  Convention,  for  a  State  system.  The  differences  were 
matters  of  detail,  whieh  were  largely  disposed  of  in  eommittee,  w  Ottt> 
side;  and  the  subject  did  not  come  before  the  Oonvention  for  action  until 
Januari-  27,  almost  at  thp  close  nf  the  session.  The  old  Constitution  made 
grandiloquent  specification  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  funds 
might  be  used,  and  made  it  the  dnty  of  the  General  Assembly,  "aa  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law,  for  a  general  system  of 
edneation,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  township  schools  to 


Arts,  1^5.^,  p.  60. 
"  AeU,  1861,  p.  51. 
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ft  state  imivenity,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to 
all."  But  circumstances  had  never  permitted,  and  the  fixed  sentiment 
was  to  concentrate  on  something  definite.  Accordingly,  the  words  "aa 
■aoon  as  eirenmstanees  will  permit"  were  left  oat,  and  the  Goieral 
Assembly  was  directed  "to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  and  unifomi 
system  of  Cotiimon  Schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  ]yo  without  charge, 
and  equally  open  to  alL"  In  other  words,  the  Convention  meant  that 
State  support  was  for  Common  Sehools  only,  and  not  for  hifl^or  edncA- 
tion.  The  next  point  was  provision  for  a  Superintendent  of  Pnblie  In- 
Stmction;  the  provision  for  this  bein^'  introduced  from  the  floor,  as  an 
additional  section  to  the  committee  report,  by  John  I.  Morrison,  the  chair- 
man of  the  eommittee;  Olmonsly  this  had  been  defeated  in  eommittee, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  carried  the  fi^t  to  fhe  Convention,  and  won  hy  a 
vote  of  78  to  50.  The  provision  was  yiassed  as  he  introduced  it,  except 
tliat,  by  his  consent,  a  provision  that  the  Superintendent  should  be  paid, 
"oat  of  the  income  arising  firom  the  edneational  taaSk"  was  struck  out 
This  proposition  tar  a  State  Snperintendent  had  been  discussed  before 
the  pi'ople  for  several  years,  and  was  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  other 
school  reform  states,  but  the  credit  of  "seeing  it  through"  belongs  to  Mr. 
Morristm.  Fdlowing  this,  the  Convention  voted  down  proposals  that  the 
voters  of  a  sehoel  district  might  decide  to  have  other  thni  ^e  EngUdi 
langunp{'  taught  in  the  school,  and  also  a  provision  that  each  district 
should  receive  its  proportion  of  the  school  revenues,  whether  it  had  a 
school  house  or  not.  Then  came  the  fight  on  the  State  University,  which 
was  the  chief  bone  of  emtention  connected  with  the  sabjeet  of  education. 

Thm  were  three  factions.  As  heretofore  recounted,  the  United 
States  had  granted  the  State  a  town.ship  of  land  for  "a  seminary  of 
learning,"  which  had  originally  been  turned  over. to  Vinceunes  Univer- 
sity, bat,  in  1816,  had  been  taken  away  and  g^ven  to  Bidomington.  One 
party  now  desired  to  take  it  away  from  Bloomington  and  devote  it  to 
the  Common  Schools.  Another  desired  to  take  it  from  Bloomington,  and 
divide  its  revenues  among  all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  through  the 
medium  of  a  State  Universilgr  on  the  New  Toric  plan,  which  is  to  make 
it  a  supervising  •  orporation  over  all  educational  interests,  without  any 
special  connection  with  any  one  institution.  The  third  party,  composed 
of  the  friends  of  Bloomington,  of  course  desired  to  preserve  the  staim 
quo.  It  is  a  sfaigular  fact  that  Caleb  Milts  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  "the  father  of  the  Indiana  school  system,"  although  in  fact  he 
belonged  with  the  seeond  party  mentioned,  and  his  plan  was  not  adopted. 
In  his  first,  second,  and  third  "messages  to  the  legislature,"  and  in  his 
.  fifth,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Convention,  he  argues  at  length  for  the 
New  York  plan.  In  his  second  message,  1847,  he  says ;  ^*There  are  five 
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eolkgM  in  opention,  indnding  the  SUte  institution,  whose  course  of 
Btady  is  published.  Four  of  these  have  been  reared  and  Bostained  by  as 
many  different  denominations,  and  arc  points  around  which  are  ehistprcd 
the  sympathies  of  those  portions  of  our  citizens.  They  are  conveniently 
situated  to  accommodate  their  friends  and  patrons.  The  interests  of 
sound  learning  sqfFer  by  the  niidtiplieity^  of  huthutieos,  having  the 
same  nominal  oliaraoter.  It  may  justly  be  questioned  whether  the  real 
wants  of  Indiana  re<iuire  any  increase  of  the  number  of  colleges  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  Let  the  Begents  of  the  University  have  charge  of  the 
Llteratare  ftind,  to  be  distributed  to  the  aeadsmies,  one  in  eaeh  county, 
as  fast  as  they  shall  be  established  by  private  entorpriae,  and  c<Nnply 
with  the  rules  regulatintf  the  distribution.  Let  them  have  the  power  of 
determining  whether  the  interests  of  learning  require  an,  increase  of 
edleges,  and  let  the  legidatnre  grant  charters  for  such  institutions  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Regents.  Every  college,  previous  to 
being  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  a.ssociation  shall  exhibit  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  Regents  that  the  corporation  is  a  bona  fide  possessor  of 
$85,000  worth  of  property.  Let  the  college  bnildings,  grounds,  lilwary 
and  apparatus  of  the  bistitution  at  Bloomington,  valued  probably  at 
$25,000  he  sold  to  any  association  of  citizens  who  will  srive  $12,000,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  sustain  a  college,  as  one  of  the  affiliated  institutions 
of  the  ITnivenity.''  He  proposed  that  tiie  proceeds  of  the  nniTsrnty 
lands,  and  other  funds  of  the  Bloomington  institution,  amounting  to  some 
$90,000,  be  turned  over  to  the  Regents  tm  the  waif  are  of  the  colleges  and 
academies. 

Furthermore,  in  thu  same  second  message,  Hills  earnestly  opposes  the 
proposal  for  a  state  Superintendent  of  Pablie  Instruction.    He  says: 

"Create  the  office,  and  it  will  require  no  prophet  to  tell  ns  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  crowd  of  ignoramuses  to  fill  it  than  ever  presented  themselves 
to  the  Board  of  the  State  University  as  eanffidates  to  fill  tha  natfcematieal 
chair.  Let  him  be  dected  by  popular  vote,  or  appointed  by  Executive 
authority,  or  chosen  by  .joint  ballot  of  the  Le(?islatnre,  the  question 
would  be  immediately  asked  by  thousands,  not  is  he  qualified,  but  is  he 
a  Presbyterian  t  Then  he  will  employ  his  official  end  personal  infiuenee 
in  favor  of  Presl^sriaa  eollegss  sad  Presbyterisn  tosehers.  Is  he  a 
M<'thodist*  Then  he  will  travr-rse  the  lencrth  and  breadth  of  the  State, 
cxtolline  the  character,  and  magnifying  the  superiority  of  Methodist 
institutions,  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  course  of  studies. 
Is  he  a  Baptistt  Then  his  qnnpathies  wiU  be  enlisted  in  fsvor  of  that 
denomination  and  its  literari-  institntion.s.  Does  he  belong  to  no  religious 
denomination?  Then  he  will  not  have  the  confidence  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  for  however  diversified 
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may  be  our  religious  sentiments,  there  is  a  strong  and  prevailing  impres- 
sion in  toeiety  that  the  great  principles  of  tlie  Bible  an  inwrought  in,  and 

inseparable  from  the  civil  institutions  of  the  land.  •  •  •  A  minister 
of  public  instruction  should  ho  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  relipious 
principle,  else  he  will  be  destitute  of  an  essential  element  of  success,  and 
an  indispensable  qnaliflcatira  fbr  the  office.  Is  there  any  hope  that  sneh 
a  man  can  be  obtained  to  labor  in  Indiana  without  awakening  denomina- 
tional prejudice  and  sectarian  bigotry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forbid  all 
reasonable  expectations  of  success?"  Mr.  Mills  then  advocates  county 
snperintendMits  ss  the  remedy  needed,  and  after  citing  several  rqwrts 
from  other  states,  save:  "The  perusal  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince every  candid  mind  that  the  county  superintendents  are  the  only 
officers  that  can  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  evils  found  to 
exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  otent,  in  aO  tiie  oommon  school  systems  of  the 
Union.  Let  ns  retain  our  present  arrangements,  by  which  the  Treasurer 
of  State  becomes  ex-officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  so 
perfect  our  system  that  he  shall  have  the  materials  put  into  his  hands 
for  a  fidl  and  able  report  to  the  legislature."  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  record  in  black  and  white,  and  some  other  variations  that  mif^t 
be  mentioned,  even  Dr.  Boone  says  of  Mills:  "After  1843.  until  the  time 
of  his  death  f  October  17,  1879).  the  influence  of  his  views  may  be  traced 
in  almost  e\ery  important  legislative  act  concerning  edneatioQ  in  the 
State.'*  Estimates  of  this  character  take  too  much  of  just  credit  from 
other  men  who  aided  in  shaping  the  school  system  of  Indiana ;  but  that 
will  be  considered  elsewhere.  Our  present  interest  is  in  bis  influence  on 
the  Convention. 

Unquestionably,  on  January  27, 1851,  the  State  Universi^  of  Indiana 
passed  through  "the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  The  Committee  on 
Education  reported  a  section  confirming  the  ^^rants  that  bad  been  made 
to  it,  and  James  B.  Foley,  of  Decatur,  promptly  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  The  vote  was  taken  without  debate,  and  carried,  62  to  61.  Judge 
Pettit  nt  once  offered  the  following  additional  section:  "All  trust  funds 
held  by  the  State  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  trust  was  created."  He  was  backed  by  Bobert  Dale  Owen  with  a 
brief  hat  incisive  speech  reminding  the  delates  that  the  funds  of  the 
university  had  not  come  from  the  Stnte.  but  from  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  expres-s  purpose  of  a  "seminary  of  learning";  and  that  to  apply 
it  to  any  other  purpose  ' '  will  redound  little,  we  may  be  assured,  to  the 
erCdit  of  onr  State  throogboot  the  United  States,  and  the  woirid." 
Thomas  D.  Walpole,  of  Hanooek  and  Uadison,  saw  the  point,  and  moved 

ts  The  oicMnire»  of  CaM>  Milli*  are  printed  fai  foU  in  VoL  3,  Ind.  Hitt  8oe.  Pnba. 
*•  Hilt,  of  Ednestion  in  Indiana,  p.  M. 
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to  amflnd  hy  adding  that  *'iioUiiiig  in  thia  wetion  shaU  ba  m  construed 
aa  to  prevent  the  I^effislature  from  divertinjr  th*»  T'liivontity  Futul.  with 
tha  consent  of  the  General  Oovemraeut,  to  the  \ue  of  common  achooU." 
The  debate  now  turned  on  the  meriti  of  the  University  aa  it  then  existed, 
and  it  must  ba  adaidttad  that  ita  friends  did  not  make  a  very  impresriva 
Nhowinp.  But  there  were  a  numbpr  nf  il  •Ipw'HttK  who  thoui^ht  that  the  one 
essential  remedy  was  a  normal  school,  sod  John  Davis,  of  Madison  moved 
to  amend,  the  araandmant  by  adding  "  or  for  the  estabUduBant  of  a  normal 
aahooL"  William  Braden,  of  Rush,  moved  to  lay  tha  amendment,  and 
the  amoiulniont  to  the  amendment,  on  the  table;  and  Pettit  called  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  The  normal  school  amendment  was  tabled  by 
a  vola  of  68  to  M,  and  thia  left  tha  advocatea  of  appropriatinff  tiia  Uiii* 
Torrity  fond  to  the  pnblie  schools  standinir  against  tha  MA.  Thuir 
amandment  was  tabled,  and  the  motion  to  table  Pettit 's  new  section  was 
kat  by  a  vote  of  39  to  80.  Pettit  s  section  waa  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  81to41,andwantiiitotlieConatltiitiom  So  tfia  Stato  Univenlty  wta 
aaved.  but  it  was  saved  as  a  trust  from  the  general  government.  It  ia 
manifest  that  if  the  Ponvention  had  nnti'-ipnti-d  that  it  «oiild  taken 
up  aa  a  State  institution,  and  receive  the  State  aid  that  it  has  received,  it 
arookl  have  gone  the  way  of  tha  eoimty  aemfauriaa.  ThoM  imtttntioni 
were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the  proeeeds  placed  in  the  Commoo  Sehool 
Fund.  The  wi8<lnm  of  the  action  is  doubtful,  but  the  nn^onls  are  too 
incomplete  to  judge  accurately.  Many  of  the  seminary  buildings  were 
now,  and  aooM  had  not  been  paid  for.  There  wan  50  of  tham,  and  tha 
total  proceeds  of  the  sales,  wbirh  were  Htniii^  out  until  1854.  amounted 
to  only  #103.238.03.  It  would  probaMy  have  be«in  wiser  to  have  turned 
them  over  for  common  school  purposes,  and  fortunately  that  was  what 
was  done  with  some  of  tham.  They  afanply  aarvad  the  pnrpoae  of  high 
soho<il^.  and  the  various  localities  where  thay  asistad  replaced  than  with 
high  school  buildings,  at  a  later  date. 

The  Common  School  Fund,  of  which  the  proocedA  of  the  sales  of  sem< 
inariea  was  to  form  a  part,  together  with  fhies  and  fnrfeitmea.  which 
had  theretofore  gone  to  the  seminaries,  ineludi  d  al^o  the  Congressional 
Township  Fund,  the  Saline  Fun>l.  the  Bank  Tax  Fund,  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  proceeds  of  escheated  estates.  pro<-ee4l»  of  land  grants  to  the 
State  for  which  no  ipeeiflc  pnrpoae  was  aaprewed  in  the  grant,  and  taxea 
on  corporations  a'4«''<sed  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  sehools. 
Thf-^e  were  to  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  perinanent  fund,  and  the  interest 
distributed  to  the  townships.  At  the  time,  over  three-fourths  of  the  total 
of  these  was  in  the  Congressional  Townshiffr  Fond,  which  waa  the  pro- 
c.-eds  of  the  sale  r.f  <i.M  tion  16.  in  each  to«  nsbip.  as  donated  by  Congress 
to  the  State,  for  tn'hotA  purposea.   One  of  the  great  porpaaea  of  the 
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sehool  refinmen  had  been  to  eqnalim  theie  granti,  aa  aeetum  16  in  aome 

townships  was  the  best  of  land,  while  in  others  it  was  almost  worthless. 
But  the  people  who  had  the  good  sections  objected  to  this,  and  a  test  • 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1854,  and  it  decided  that  the 
grant  waa  to  "the  inhabitants  of  andt  townahip  for  the  nae  of  adioola", 
and  coold  not  be  taken  away.  In  all  the  other  stutcs  of  Northwest  Terri- 
torj'  it  was  to  the  state.  Consequently,  this  fund  liad  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Couuuou  School  Fund,  and  administered  separately,  the  jtroceeds 
going  to  the  townablpa  from  which  they  came.  The  Saline  Fond  waa 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  saline  lands,  chiefly  about  the  French  Lick,  in 
Orange  County,  and  amounted  in  1853,  to  $61,270.05.  The  Surplus 
Revenue  Fund  was  the  result  of  a  division  of  surplus  revenues  of  the 
United  States,  in  1696,  whidi  waa  a  project  (rf  Daniel  Webrter.  Ln- 
diana'a  share  was  over  $1,100,000,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  foor  yearly 
installments.  The  legislature  of  1837,  in  anticipation  of  the  payments, 
appropriated  the  first  two  to  the  common  schools,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  ta  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  State  Bank.  The  fourth  install* 
ment  waa  nsrer  paid.  The  aehoel  ponton,  in  1853,  aaiomitad  to 
<552.529.22.  The  Bank  Tax  Fund  was  the  result  of  a  provision  in  the 
State  Bank  charter  for  reserving  12  Vi;  cents  from  dividends,  on  each 
share  of  stock  not  owned  by  the  State,  to  be  paid  to  the  school  fund  in 
lien  of  all  other  taxes.  These  four  fonds,  which  wore  all  that  wwe  ayail> 
able  in  1853,  made  a  total  of  $2,278,588.14.  The  most  important  factor 
wa.s  yet  to  materialize,  in  the  Sinkinisr  Fund,  or  a.s  it  is  called  in  the  Con- 
stitution, "the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana."  The  State  had  taken 
half  of  the  stock  of  the  Rank,  and  this  section  provided  for  a  sinking 
fund,  inanajrod  by  the  Bank,  of  the  profits  on  the  State's  ahares.  to  be 
applied  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds 
which  the  State  issued  to  make  the  inTestment,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
aehool  fund.  The  total  eventual  proceeds  of  thia  were  $4,2S5,73U7,  hut 
none  of  it  had  been  realized  in  1853. 

This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Bank  charter  on  the  sugfeitiea 
of  John  Beard,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  located  in  Montgomeiy 
County,  Indiana,  in  1823.  He  was  elected  to  the  lefpalature  in  1827.  and 
returned  fn  either  the  ITou.se  or  the  Sonato  for  years  afterwards,  making 
a  total  legislative  service  of  15  years,  and  a  record  that  any  legislator 
mii^t  be  proud  of,  for  he  stood  for  the  abolition  of  unprisonment  for 
dti/t,  liberal  exemption  for  debtors,  abolition  of  eapital  punishment, 
internal  improvetnenta,  and  free  edncation.  Tie  was  the  Receiver  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Crawfordsville  from  1841  to  1843,  and  was  universally 
respected  as  a  level-headed,  public-spirited  man,  and  "a  walking  history 
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of  Indiana,"  vmtil  his  death,  on  September  29,  1874.  Gen.  John  Coburn 
stated  that  when  he  proposed  the  reservation  in  the  Bank  charter,  "it 
was  hardly  treated  seriously."  Nobody  thought  anything  would  be  left 
as  a  surplus ;  he  himself  doubtless  did  not  realize  its  importance.  But  so 
it  was,  he  put  the  net  where  it  caught  the  golden  fish,  and  we  thank  hira 
for  it  ten  thousand  times;  and  wc  thank  those  steady,  straightforward 


John  Bearo 

financiers  who  husbanded  these  funds  for  us.*"  It  might  be  said  with 
etiual  force  that  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not 
realize  what  they  were  doing.  Certainly  the  opponents  of  the  State 
Bank  did  not,  if  wc  may  believe  they  were  sincere  in  what  they  said. 
John  Pettit,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  wild  attacks  on  the  State  Bank, 
said:  "You  tell  me  that  the  bank  has  made  a  large  protit;  that  it  has 
accnmulated  an  immense  sinking  fund,  but  I  ask  gentlemen  to  point  out 


*«Goo<lrich  &  Tuttle's  Indiana,  p.  394. 
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to  me  the  number  of  banks,  or  shaving  shops,  or  paper  machines,  or 
wlMtover  die  yoa  may  ehoow  to  call  them,  that  liave  been  eetaUuilMd 

in  this  Union,  that  have  ever  wound  up  and  paid  out  of  their  stock  all 
of  their  liabilities.  How  many  of  your  million  of  banks,  that  ever  did 
run  out,  and  divide  out  their  stocka  an  it  was  put  iu  and  redeem 
their  biUsf  Tou  eaanot  find  one  ont  of  fire  hvndnd  that  have  ever 
iponnd  up  solvent,  nor  will  you  find  one  iu  five  thousand  hereafter.  They 
cannot  do  it.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  this  convention  or  of 
the  present  legislature  to  withdraw  from  the  State  Bank  the  capital 
aloek,  the  ealine  fnnd,  or  tiio  eollego'fand,  or  the  loon  ftond,  or  the  school 
fund,  all  of  which  have  been  deposited  there,  and  I  trust,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rising  generation,  that  that  too  will  not  be  absorbed;  but  I  will 
not  say  that  I  have  not  my  misgivings  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  expeot 
when  seven  years  more  shall  oome  aronnd  and  the  State  shall  say  'pay 
me  back  the  money  I  deposited  h^re  as  capital  stock — the  millions  of 
specie  which  I  deposited,'  that  the  bank  Officer  will  say  first  and  fore- 
most 'Oh,  you  withdrew  your  patronage  from  the  bank,  and  we  have 
to  stop ;  our  paper  was  out  largely  and  it  took  all  the  specie  to  redeem 
onr  bOla.  Now  here  is  an  did  baoUng^honse  or  two  and  a  few  protested 

or  slow  notes ;  ynn  may  have  these  in  place  of  your  specie.'  'Oh,  then,' 
says  the  State  oflScer,  'give  me  back  the  college  fund.'  To  which  the 
bank  replies  'That  is  all  gone,  too.  And  you  cannot  much  regret  that 
for  the  ooUege  is  an  aristoeratie  institntion  whieh  oo^^t  to  be  levded 
to  the  ground.'  'Well,  then,'  says  your  officer,  Mf  that  is  gone,  do  give 
me  the  saline  fund.'  And  he  receives  for  an  answer.  'Oh,  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence,  there  is  plenty  of  salt  coming  from  the  Kanawha  and 
the  lakes.  There  is  no  neeessity  for  salt.*  (Laughter.)  Then  last  of  all, 
staring  and  wild,  with  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  he  ssy^  'For  Qod's 
sake  give  me  the  little  pittance  that  belongs  to  the  rising  generation,  the 
money  that  belongs  to  the  boys  and  girls;  give  us  that  they  may  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  know  thefap  rights  and  learn  the  history  of  yonr 
wrongs  and  oppressions.'  And  they  will  answer  you.  'No,  we  have  sunk 
that  fund  on  purpose  that  we  mi?bt  keep  them  in  ignorance,  that  they 
might  not  know  how  we  have  wronged  tliem.'  "  There  is  absolutely  no 
reaatm  to  donbt  that  Pettit  believed  what  he  was  saying,  and  that  many 
others  believed  the  same  thing. 

The  most  serioos  nnantidpated  feature  of  the  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  education  was  the  const rm  tidn  the  Supreme  Court  put  on  it. 
The  friends  of  education,  having  the  Constitution  satisfactorily  con- 
strocted.  secured  from  the  legislature  the  school  law  of  1852  to  carry  its 

4iDflbatss,p.  1456. 
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proviaioiis  into  effeet ;  and  a  state  ichool  tax  of  ten  eoita  on  ene  hundred 
dollars.  This  was  the  same  amonnt  that  had  been  levied  hy  the  law  of 

1849,  and  indfcd  the  tax  section  was  copied  from  that  law,  except  that 
as  Prof.  Larrab«e  says,  the  engroasing  clerk  omitted  the  provision  for 
a  poll  tax  of  85  emtt,  whieh  left  the  State  rerenuei  lome  $40,000  leM 
than  th^  would  hare  been  under  the  old  law.  It  also  reenaieted  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  1849  that  the  townships  inipht  vote  a  t&x  for 
buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  "and  (or  continuing  their  schools  after 
pnblie  funds  have  been  expended,"  but  raised  the  limit  of  this  loeal 
tax  from  15  cents  on  $100  to  50  cents  and  a  50-cent  poll  tax.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  Oreeneastle  Township,  Putnam  County,  voted  a  tax  of 
15  cents  atid  25  cents  poll  for  common  schools,  and  Alexander  Black 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  ita  eolleetton,  and  on  Deeember  12,  1854,  the  Sn> 
preme  Court  held  the  local  tax  unconstitational.  The  opinion  was  written 
by  Judge  Alvin  P.  Hovoy.  who  had  boon  appointed  in  May,  1854,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Addison  L.  Boache,  and 
who  was  replaced  after  the  October  election  by  Samuel  Gooldns.  In  the 
.decision  on  the  petition  for  rehearing  in  this  case,  Judge  William  Z. 
Stuart  says:  "Judsjc  TTovcy,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Coiirt 
on  that  occasion  being  no  longer  on  the  bench,  it  is  not  improper  to  say 
that  his  position  as  a  distini^ished  member  of  the  ConstitationB]  Con- 
vention justly  imparted  great  weight  to  his  opinions  OO  questions  of 
copstitutional  construction."  This  introduces  the  persona)  equation. 
Alvin  Peterson  Uovey  was  bom  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana,  September  6, 
1821.  His  parrats,  Abiel  Hovey  and  Frances  (Peterson)  Hovey,  both 
natives  of  Vermont,  who  had  located  on  a  farm  in  Posey  County  in 
1818.  The  father  died  in  182:^,  and  the  mother  in  1836.  Young  Alvin 
found  various  employments,  Unally  becoming  a  mason.  Then  he  began 
mding  law  at  night  in  the  oflloe  of  Judge  Jdin  Pitcher,  and  wss  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  attained  cdebrity  by  ousting  the  execu- 
tors of  William  Maclure,  of  New  Harmony,  and  In-coming  adminis- 
trator of  the  large  estate  of  that  eccentric  philanthropist.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  18S0,  and  served  as  Cinsuit 
Judge  from  18S1  to  1854.  He  was  the  youngest  man  who  had  served  on 
the  Supreme  bench  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  by  President  Pierce,  but  was  removed 
by  President  Buchanan  on  aceount  of  hm  allegianee  to  Stephen  A. 
Doqglas.  He  was  a  ''war  Democrat,*'  and  at  Lincoln's  first  call  for 
troops  hcfjan  organizing  a  company.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Indiana  Legion,  and  later  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana 
Infantry ;  was  with  Grant  on  the  Vidsburg  campaign,  and  was  made 
Briffadiw  General  for  gallantry  at  Shildi.  At  Champion's  Hill  his 
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lirigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  lest  one-third  of  its  numbers  in 
killed  and  wuunded.   In  July,  1864,  Grant,  who  had  a  high  regard  for 

him,  made  him  JIajor  General,  aud  directed  him  to  raise  ten  thousand 
men,  which  llovey  did.  lie  nskvd  for  enlistmeuts  of  unmarried  men  only, 
and  this  command,  known  aa  "Hov^'a  Babies,"  did  ^eetive  aerriee  on 
Sherman 's  march  to  the  lea.  Later,  in  1864,  he  was  made  military  com* 
mandcr  of  Indiana,  on  account  of  the  supposed  danger  from  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty."  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  Minister  to  Peru,  after  which 
he  reramed  the  praetiee  of  law  at  Mt  Vemoo.  He  refdaed  the  Bepnbli* 
can  nomination  for  Governor  in  1872,  but  waa  elected  to  Congress  in 
1886.  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  died 
at  Indianapolis,  November  23,  1891.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric.  His 
intimates  said  that  he  believed  he  waa  »  reincarnation  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  that  he  need  to  retire  to  aolitary  contemplation  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  great  Corsiean.  He  had  something  of 
Napoleon's  self-will;  but  it  was  currently  believed  that  this  impresaion 
of  his  was  erroneous. 

Hovey'a  opinion  ia  of  hiatorieal  intereat  aa  ahowing  how  he  and  tboae 
who  apreed  with  him  arrived  at  their  idea  of  what  the  Constitution 
meant,  for  it  i.s  very  certain  that  different  members  of  the  Convention 
understood  the  provision  differently.  Referring  to  the  school  law  of 
1849,  he  aaya;  "No  oonnty  waa  to  be  boond  bj  ita  proviaiona  nntil  it 
was  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  its  popular  vote.  Several  counties  Jn 
the  State  never  assented  to  the  act.  Besides  these,  many  local  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  management  of  schools  in  different  counties  aud  town- 
ihipe  throoghoat  the  State.  dWmilar  in  many  reqteeta  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  general  law.  These  laws  gave  the  oflioers  having  control  of  the 
system  the  mnnacrement  of  the  scliool  funds,  the  right  to  rent  and  sell 
school  lands,  and  in  some  instances  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of 
flohoola.  Under  their  operation  large  anma  of  mon^  won  waated,  and 
aome  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State  sacrifieed,  without  producing 
any  perceptible  results.  Every  step  in  legislation  seemed  to  involve  the 
^stem  in  greater  expense  and  difficulty,  until  inefficiency,  confusion 
and  waste  seemed  to  be  tho  legitimate  offspring  of  our  legialation  on 
9  that  .subject."  Such  was  the  eottditioo  when  the  Convention  provided 

for  "a  gi-neral  and  uniform  system  of  Common  Schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  ^vithout  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all, ' '  and  also  provided  that 
there  ahonld  be  no  local  or  special  laws  "providing  for  supporting  c9m- 
mon  Bchools.  and  for  the  preservation  of  school  funds."  He  continued: 
"Placed  in  this  condition,  the  State  oeeupied  the  position  of  a  parent  to 
her  children,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  are  equally  provided  with 
the  means  of  edncatioo.   For  the  purpose  of  supplying  aneh  meana. 
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the  Constitution  authorizes  her  not  only  to  u«e  the  funds  heretofore  9«t 
apart  for  that  purpose,  hut  to  compel  the  elder  brothers  of  the  same 
fumily.  hy  'a  uniform  and  eijual  rate  of  umessnu'nt  and  taxation'  to  aid 
h«>r  in  earryinfr  out  the  Kchcine ;  and  an  the  ditTusiou  of  knowledge  and 
learning  is  regarde<l  hy  the  CouNtitution  ait  'essential  to  the  preservation 
of  free  governments,*  it  would  seem  but  just  that  those  who  enjoy  such 
a  government  should  e<|uully  assist  in  eontrihuting  to  its  preservation. 


CoUlNtX.  AlVIN  p.  HdVET^',  TwENTV-KtirBTII  InKANTRT 

The  inhabitants  of  one  county  or  township  sliould  nut  be  compelled  to 
bear  gn-ater  burdens  than  art*  liorne  by  all."  If  local  taxation  were  al- 
Iow<h1,  some  townshijis  mik'ht  f>roviili'  for  >*ch«K)l8  "for  six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months;  so  that  there  would  really  exist  no  uniformity  either  as  to  the 
time  the  sch(H»ls  should  Im-  kept.  (»r  us  to  tax<*s  to  l>e  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  r»'spf<-tive  townships."'  Not  only  would  there  be  inequality,  but 
lo4-al  offli-ers  would  have  full  control  of  the  local  funds,  and  "should 
the  legislatun-  pass  a  law  for  the  assessment  of  a  mere  nominal  tax  (a 
supposition  not  remote  from  possibility  t  the  whole  school  .system  would 
be  left  at  the  mcn  y  of  a  (Mipular  vote  of  the  diffennit  townhips.  and  thus 
all  the  evils  of  the  old  system  which  were  intendeil  to  be  avoided  by  the 
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new  conatitutiou — ^inequality  in  education,  inequality  of  taxation,  l&ck 
of  uniformity  in  eehoob,  and  a  shrinking  from.  legislative  r^^pwifflMlltiw, 

would  be  the  inevitable  reault."  Of  course  the  Court  regretted  it  my 
delay  or  inconvenience  should  result,  but  it  was  its  duty  to  decide  what 
the  law  ia,  aud  it  was  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  laws 
eonform  to  the  comtitation. 

The  decision  raised  a  storm  of  protest  and  criticism  of  the  court 
from  the  friends  of  education,  who  saw  the  prize  for  which  they  had 
struggled  for  more  than  fifteen  years  thua  snatched  from  their  grasp. 
A  petitim  for  rehearing  was  filed,  and  earnestly  argued.  Horey  was 
ofl  the  bench,  but  the  majority  of  the  Court,  in  a  labored  opinion  by 
Judge  William  Z.  Stuart,  adhered  to  the  original  decision.  He  admitted 
that  inconvenience  would  result,  but ' '  men  who  reason  on  such  questions 
not  from  principles,  bnt  resnltB,  are  hat  poorly  fitted  to  solve  eonstita- 
titmal  dilBenltiea."  Judges  must  not  be  intimidated  or  overawed  by 
criticism.  He  argued  that  the  Common  Ivaw  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction necessitated  the  decision;  portr«^-ed  the  horrors  that  would 
result  from  loeal  taxes,  and  eoneluded,  "and  the  oourta  are  upbraided 
in  hi^  places,  for  upholding  the  constitution  and  the  pnblie  faith  against 
such  pernicious  policy."  Petition  for  rehcarinj;  overruled."  The  effect 
on  the  schools  was  paralyzing.  Dr.  Boone  sums  it  up  thus:  "As  a 
result,  the  school  term  was  shortened  to  two  and  a  half  months.  Ifaay 
schools  were  altogether  closed.  Three  lliousand  teachers  reeeived  for 
their  services  an  average  of  $21  42  per  month,  or  $54.41  for  the  year's 
salary.  Real  teachers  were  driven  into  other  occupations,  or  opened 
private  schools.  The  education  of  the  rand  disMets  was  at  a  discount. 
'A  three  months'  schoid,'  said  Superintendent  Mills  in  1855,  'followed 
by  n  nine  morit]is'  n-ccss,  is  so  nciiv  an  approximation  to  nothing  in  its 
practical  rcsult.s  that  it  svemn  better  fitted  to  illu.strate  perpetual  motion 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  prove  itself  a  wise  and  efiBcient  means 
of  obtaining  it."**  Superintendent  Larrabee  said:  "If  the  legislature 
will  pas-s  and  the  people  will  sustain  a  law  levying  a  tax  of  sufficient 
amount  to  support  the  schools  from  eight  to  ten  months  each  year,  we 
can  educate  the  people  under  the  present  system.  If  not,  we  bad  better 
change  the  constitution  as  speedily  as  posrible,  and  go  baek  to  the  system 
of  1S49.  or  some  other  system,  that  will  leave  the  people  to  manage  their 
school  affairs  in  their  own  way."  But  he  doubted  that  either  the  people 
or  the  legislature  would  cuuscnt  to  a  State  tax  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  entire  tuition  charge  of  the  State.  That  plan  is  of  course  feasible 
in  tte  abstract.  The  Spartana  went  far  bqrond  it  in  their  qrstem  of 

43  OrcpnoaJitle  Townslilp  VS.  Bls<&,  5  lad.*  p.  887. 
*»  Hist,  of  Education  in  Inillaaa,  p.  15A. 
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state  education.  But  it  can  hardly  be  imapned  as  practicable  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  involves  a  very  eomplete  surrender  of  local  self- 
goveriunent ;  and  there  ia  no  point  where  government  touches  the  citizen 
mora  doaely  than  in  tha  edueation  of  his  ehiMMD. 

The  legialatnre  of  1855  did  not  undertake  a  agratem  of  complete  State 
aupport.  The  chief  demand  for  better  sehook  came  naturally  from  the 
eitiea  and  towns ;  and  a  law  was  passed  making  them  school  districts,  and 
authorizing  them  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  inde- 
pendent of,  bat  not  intorfwing  with  tbe  eommon  aehoola.  Many  of  tho 
cities  and  town  proceeded  to  reestablish  their  schools  under  this  law, 
among  them  the  city  of  Lafayette,  and  William  M.  Jenners  of  that  city 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Judge  John  Pettit^  then 
m  the  beneh  in  Tippeeanoe  Gonnty,  granted  the  injnnetion,  and  the  (Stgr 
appealed.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  injunction,  aaying,  in  the 
opinion,  by  Judge  Perkins  that  the  ease  was  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
previous  tuwnship  case,  which  it  unquestionably  was.  He  reasserted 
broadly  the  former  position  of  Judge  Hovay,  aaying;  "It  k  eridently 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitation  to  place  the  common 
school  .system  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  State,  and 
make  it  a  quasi  department  of  the  State  government."  Again  a  petition 
for  rehearing  was  made,  argued,  and  overruled.**  All  eflbrta  to  get  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  failed,  but  pnUie  opinion  changed,  and  in 
1867  a  law  allowing  local  school  taxes  was  passed,  and  has  since  been 
enforced,  although  it  is  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  the  laws 
of  1852  and  1855.  The  two  deeiaiona  above  deaeribed,  remained  iritiiont 
being  formally  overmled  until  1885,  when  the  question  was  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  appeal  from  Switzerland  County. 
The  Court  then,  in  an  elaborate  opinion  by  Judge  Byron  K.  Elliott,  ex- 
pressly ovomled  both  of  the  early  deetrfona,  and  dedared  tiiat  Uiegr  had 
been  "long  since  overruled"  in  principle.  The  Court  then  said :  "Tlrare 
is  not  a  word  in  the  entire  article  of  the  Constitution  that,  directly  or 
indin^ctly,  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  making  use  of  these  agencies 
of  government  in  the  administration  of  local  school  affairs";  and  lliii 
ia  eertainly  intereating  in  eonneetion  with  the  plea  of  the  Court  in  the 
earlier  eases  that  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce  the  Constitution  without 
regard  to  clamor  or  criticism.  Here  you  have  two  constructions  of  the 
same  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State, 
diametriealty  oppodte,  and  unleaa  it  ia  aaaumed  tiiat  the  membera  of  fho 
Court,  at  one  time  or  the  other,  were  either  imbecile  or  dishonest,  you  are 
•  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution  was  so  faultily  written  as 
to  give  lejritimatc  basis  for  two  conflicting  constructions.    The  historical 

**  City  of  Lafayette  vs.  Jenners,  10  Ind.,  p.  70. 
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interest  lies  in  the  problem  of  finding  some  rational  explanation  of  the 
facta. 

As  to  the  Courts,  the  natural  presumption  would  be  that  the  earlier 
judges  were  more  in  touch  with  the  purpose  of  the  Convention,  as  they 
were  not  only  contemporaneous  with  it,  but  Judge  Hovey  and  Judge 


Judge  B.  K.  Eujott 


Pcttit  were  prominent  members  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  of 
them  took  any  part  in  the  debate  on  the  school  sections,  and  the  debate 
did  not  involve  this  question,  Imt  was  confined  to  other  features,  the 
chief  of  which  wa.s  the  disposition  of  the  State  University,  as  above 
noted.  It  is  manifest  that  the  prohibition  of  local  and  special  legislation 
"providing  for  supporting  common  schools,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
school  funds,"  which  is  made  so  prominent  in  Judge  Hovey 's  argument, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  No  stretch  of  language  could  make  the 
school  laws  of  1852  and  1855,  or  the  tax  sections  of  those  laws,  either 
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loeal  or  special.  They  apply  aqually  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 

only  room  for  differenee  of  c-oiistruction  of  the  words  is  in  the  meaning 
given  to  the  word  "uniform."  The  Constitution  of  1816  provided:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
penAlt,  to  provide^  by  law,  for  a  general  ayatan  of  edneation,  aaeending 
in  a  repnlar  gradation,  from  township  schools  to  a  state  university, 
wherein  tuition  sliall  lx»  gratis,  and  ecjually  open  to  all."  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1851  made  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  "to  x^rovide  by 
law,  fmr  a  general  and  nniform  ayaten  of  Common  Sdioola,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all."  The  latter 
provision,  as  reported  by  the  committee  on  education,  also  included  the 
words  "as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit";  and  in  moving  to  strike 
these  words  out.  Col.  James  It  H.  Biyant,  of  the  eommittee,  said :  *'I 
will  say  that  this  clause  was  inserted  inadvertently  by  the  committee. 
It  was  not  intended  to  retain  any  thinjr  more  of  the  first  section  of  the 
present  Constitution,  than  those  parts  of  it  that  were  applicable  to  our 
system.  We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  insert  ansrthing  that  woidd  have 
the  etTrot  uf  |ireventing  or  postponing  the  estahlishment  of  free 
schools."  Here  is  a  frrttik  confession  that  the  committee  did  not  frive 
careful  scrutiny  to  the  words  of  the  section.  There  were  only  two  other 
changes  in  these  words.  The  snhatitutitm  of  "without  eharge"  for 
"gratis"  was  no  donbt  dae  to  the  objection  of  Edward  R.  May,  who  waa 
a  nuMn)i('r  of  the  committee,  to  the  use  of  Latin  words,  as  to  which  he 
addressed  the  Convention  at  length.'"'  The  other  was  the  addition  of 
the  words  "and  nniform."  PresnmaMy  the  object  of  tiiis  was  to  do  away 
with  the  various  vyvbema  that  had  grown  up  in  the  various  counties 
through  the  agency  of  local  and  special  laws,  and  wholly  independent 
officials.  The  only  reference  to  it  in  the  debates  was  by  John  I.  Morri- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  He  was  a  aehool 
teacher,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  In  tiie  diaenasion  of  the  pro- 
vision for  a  Superintendent  nf  Public  Instruction,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, lie  said:  "Every  gentleman  must  be  aware  that  our  common 
school  .system  has  not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 
The  tmtii  ia  we  have  no  uniform  system.  In  one  oonnty  a  partieolar 
eoorse  of  instruction  is  pursued;  and  in  an  adjoining  county  the  course 
is  altopether  different.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  system  that  will  be  general, 
nniform,  and  etTicicnt,  we  must  have  an  officer  whose  special  business  it 
will  be  to  direct,  control,  and  gaide  that  ^yvtem."  Obviously  what  he 
meant  here  by  a  nniform  system  of  schools,  was  one  in  which  the  instroe- 

*»  Debates,  p.  1858, 
«•  Debates,  p.  1383. 
«tl>etat«,p.  ISO. 
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tion  W8«  timilar,  and  not  one  in  which  the  schools  were  conducted  for 
the  name  numl>er  of  days,  or  with  the  same  number  of  pupils,  or  by 
teachcm  with  e<|ual  salaries. 

Tw«'iity-Hfven  yearn  later.  Mr.  Morrixon  wn)te  an  article  on  the  pro- 
visionH  of  the  Constitution  as  to  education,  in  which  he  gave  "a  little  of 
ita  inside  and  un{iubliHhcd  hiHtory,  as  it  waH  moulded  by  the  Committee 


John  I.  MouuMiN' 


on  Kducation."  In  thiit  he  wys:  "The  standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, solectotl  by  the  pn>Mdcnt  chieHy  on  a<'^-iiunt  of  their  well-known 
sentiments  in  favor  of  free  achonU  an«l  liberal  education,  was  announced 
in  the  following  order:  Memm.  MorrlMin.  of  Washington;  Bryant.  May, 
Ilitt.  Foster,  SteveniMm.  Nofsinger.  Milligan.  and  BIythe.  Thia  oommiV 
ti-e  went  to  work  irnmetliately.  ele<-te»l  Col.  James  R.  M.  Brj'ant,  of 
Wirren.  secrelarj-.  and  rvsolved  to  hold  Btate<!  meetings  weekly,  daily, 
when  neccaar>' ;  to  compare  views.  ct>llert  information,  and  take  action 
upon  all  subjecta  of  special  reference  by  the  convention.    Without  ex- 
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aggeration  it  may  be  added  that  every  member  was  fnlly  impi'BMod  with 

a  deep  sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him,  and  long 
and  earnest  were  the  conflicts,  before  the  general  principloH  were  settled, 
which  shoald  be  embodied  in  the  final  report  of  the  committee.  Indeed, 
tha  flxst  seetioB  af  flM  arlielef  wUdk  in  the  mafai  wm  copied  from  the 
eld  eonstittttion,  gave  rise  to  many  warm  and  eseitinff  disenssions.  A 
close  comparison,  however,  will  reveal  differences  vitally  important  to 
the  success  and  eflBciency  of  the  whole  scheme.  By  the  new  constitution, 
a  general  and  nniform  system  of  common  schools  is  establiehed,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  without  eharge  and  eqnaUy  open  to  alL  Under  tiie  old 
constitution  all  was  flhaoe  and  uncertainty;  and  the  legislature  was 
authorized  to  act  "as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit."  By  the  new, 
every  provision  is  mandatory.  The  system  cannot  remain  inert,  it  must 
be  in  aetive  operation;  it  most  have  motion;  it  most  move  everywhere 
and  lit  all  times ;  and  it  must  be  uniform.  While  every  word  in  this 
first  section  was  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  there  was  none  that 
was  canvassed  witli  more  care  and  diligence  than  the  word  "uniform." 
One  member  of  the  eommittee  contended  with  great  seal  and  pertinadty, 
that  "equitable"  was  the  proper  word ;  but  a  wiser  and  better  judgment 
preponderated,  and  this  term  was  allowed  to  stand. 

"The  second  section,  which  particularizes  what  the  principal  of  the 
Common  Sebool  Fund  shall  consist  of,  was  adopted  in  committee  after 
much  labor  and  painstakinpr.  especially  the  clause  which  makca  the  fund 
to  be  derived  from  the  wile  of  co\inty  seminaries  and  the  fines  assessed  for 
breaches  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  forfeitures  that  may  accrue, 
a  part  of  tte  prineipal  of  the  eommon  school  fund.  It  wss  earnestly 
contended  that  all  moneys  arisiBg  from  such  sources  should  be  regarded 
as  so  much  annual  income,  and  be  npplifd  as  fast  as  it  accrued  to  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  tuition.  But  a  majority  of  the  committee  would 
cntertaiB  no  proposition  whieh  did  not  contemplale  a  eonatant  addition 
to  tiie  principal  of  the  fund — an  ever  swelling  tide— to  such  an  extent 
as  would,  within  n  limited  time,  produce  an  income  amply  sufficient, 
without  any  supplement  from  taxation,  to  educate  every  child,  of  snit- 
sble  age,  in  the  state.  This  point  being  settled,  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  adoption  of  the  third  acetkm  without  rnneh  debate  with  tiie  «oeption 
of  a  little  sharp  criticism  of  the  redundancy  of  the  phra.se  'to  no  other 
purpose  whatever,'  in  the  second  clause,  which  rea<l.s  n«  follows:  'and 
the  income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  tlie  support  of 
common  aefaools,  and  to  no  otihw  porpose  whatever.*  Although  the 
retention  of  this  phrase  was  said  to  be  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
chairman,  yet.  in  the  light  of  experience,  its  necessity  has  been  fully 
vindicated ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  true  friend  of  common  schools  can 
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be  found,  at  the  present  day,  m  hypereritical  as  to  extraet,  if  he  eotdd, 
that  clincher  from  the  eonstitutiou. 

"The  sixth  section,  wliich  ht-ld  the  several  counties  liable  for  so  much 
of  the  fund  an  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
annual  interest  thereon,  met  with  very  formidable  opposition,  when 
first  soggested  in  the  committtM' :  !nit  when  it  was  shown  that  this  section 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  \h\v  already  upon  the  statute  books,  all  opposition 
was  withdrawn.  This  section  has  done  its  full  share  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  principal,  and  secnring  the  payment  in  full  of  all  the 
aecruing  interest.  For  the  seventh  section  which  makes  all  tmst  fnnds 
remain  invinlate,  the  state  is  indebted  to  the  late  Hon.  John  Pettit^ — 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  one  of  the  ablest  delegates  of  the 
Gkmvoktioiu  For  the  eigthth  section  which  provides  for  the  electim  of 
a  State  Saperintendent  of  PubUe  Instmotimi,  the  ehairman  of  the  eom- 
mittee  must  alone  bo  held  responsible.  T?y  a  majority  vote  in  committee 
tiiis  section  was  stricken  out  from  the  final  report.  The  potent  argu- 
ment used  to  defeat  the  measure,  was  the  creation  of  an  additional  State 
officer,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  maintaining  sneh  an  office.  The 
news  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  in  rejecting  the  section  was  re- 
ceived with  very  great  alarm  by  it-H  friends  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  fatal  blow  against  the  State 's  undertaking  to  edu- 
cate the  eh9dren  of  the  State.  Withoat  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  pnblie 
fnnds  from  pillage  and  misappropriation,  as  well  as  a  head  to  guide  the 
general  system  and  mould  it  into  proper  form,  it  was  believed  that  the 
whole  system  would  soon  become  a  wreck;  as  certainly  as  the  richly  laden 
vessel,  when  deprived  of  a  captain,  to  keep  its  recfconing  and  eontarol  its 
helm.  In  the  midst  of  general  despondcney,  the  ehairman,  having  found 
a  few  sympathizing  friends  who  profTorcd  their  support,  determined  to 
submit  the  rejection  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Convention.  To  his 
great  relief,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  debate,  the  additional  section  was 
adopted,  and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  fay  a  vote  of  78  to  50.  To 
satisfy  any  regrets  that  the  term  of  office  was  not  made  four  years  in 
stead  of  two,  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  the  aid  referred  to  was  promised 
on  the  express  etmdition  that  tiie  term  of  offlee  shoold  be  limited  to  two 
years."  *^ 

This  statement  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  word  "uniform"  opens  a 
new  field.  What  is  an  "equitable  school  system"!  And  in  what  relation 
to  a  school  system  could  the  word  "equitable"  be  used  to  make  it  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  "uniform"!  In  the  eontemporary  diasuiMion 
of  the  sehoola,  I  have  found  the  word  used  but  onoe,  and  that  by  Boyal 
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Mayhew,  in  1846,  he  being  theu  Treasurer  of  State,  aud  ex  officio  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Sdioolt.  In  his  report  for  that  year,  he  refen  to 
the  distribution  of  the  local  taxes  to  the  school  districts,  by  the  Townahip 
trustees,  the  taxes  being  then  collected  on  a  township  basis  only,  as  pre- 
senting many  abuses.  Ue  says:  "Instances  are  not  wanting  where  the 
most  populous  distriet  of  a  township,  in  whieh  resided  all  the  Township 
Trustees,  or  an  acting  majority,  has  received  all  the  funds  due  the  town- 
ship for  several  years  in  succession."  And  further.  "Most  of  the  com- 
plaints which  have  cotue  to  this  ofiSce  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
funds,  have  heen  on  this  point,  and  I  have  hem  eompelled  to  notioe,  in 
the  most  instances,  that  a  strong  equitable  claim  seemed  to  he  pvesoited 
in  favor  of  the  deprived  district."  The  obvious  equitable  system  was 
to  divide  the  funds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  eaeh  distriet  With  this  abuse  in  mind,  and  with  the  added  facts 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  preparing  for  a  State  tax  for 
tuition,  and  were  putting  all  of  the  school  funds  under  control  of  the 
State  for  distribution  of  the  interest — even  attempting  to  include  the 
Congressional  Towndiip  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  "equalisation"— it 
is  evident  that  the  member  who  innrted  on  the  word  "equitable"  was 
refcrririp  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  and  that  the  Committee  was 
satisfied  that  in  this  sense  the  meaning  wa.s  covered  by  "uniform."  And 
this  system  of  distribution  was  adopted  in  the  school  law  of  1852,  and 
has  been  used  ever  sinee.  To  this  idea  of  eaeh  ehild  reedviuflr  equal 
benefit  from  the  State's  funds  for  tuition,  Hovey  evidently  added,  by 
a  natural  proce.s.s  of  enlargement,  the  idea  "and  no  benefit  from  any 
other  fund  for  tuition." 

The  wealrast  point  in  the  argument  of  the  early  decisions  was  that 
the  Court  made  no  pretense  of  givinsr  the  same  construction  to  the  same 
words  elsewhere  in  the  constitution.  The  prohibition  of  local  and  special 
laws  reads:  "  In  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
in  an  other  eases  where  a  general  law  ean  be  made  appIieaUe,  ail  Ima 
shall  be  general,  and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State."  This 
is  even  stronger  language  than  the  other,  for  the  "operation"  must  be 
uniform.  One  of  the  specifications  is  "county  and  township  business," 
but  the  Court  did  not  hold  this  to  mean  that  counties  must  pay  eqnal 
amounts  for  their  eourt  houses,  or  townships  pay  equal  amounts  for 
roads  and  bridges.  The  Constitution  required  the  legislature  to  provide 
by  law  for  "a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation";  but  the  Court  did 
not  hold  that  the  rate  of  taxation  must  he  the  same  in  all  places.  Why, 
then,  did  the  Court  adopt  this  constmetiMm  in  this  caseT  In  the  later 
ease  of  Robinson  vs.  Sr-licnk.  the  Cnnrt  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  logic- 
ally maintain  that  a  system  which  confers  upon  all  localities  alike  the 
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power  of  governing  and  nuintaiiung  Mhooh  is  not  a  general  and  unilonn 

system.  Where  there  is  no  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  one  sub- 
division or  against  others,  there  is  neither  want  of  uniformity  nor  is  the 
system  any  other  than  a  general  one.  *  *  *  It  is  difiScult,  if  not 
impoedUe,  to  perceive  the  shadow  of  a  reaion  for  ehaneteriiing  the 
qrgtem  as  wanting  in  nniformity  or  generality."  If  this  statement  be 
accepted,  there  mntt  have  been  some  oataide  eanse  for  the  earlier 
decisions. 

It  was  charged  at  the  time  that  thej  were  tot  poUtieal  purpeaee»  and 

'  there  is  some  eolor  of  basis  for  the  charge.  The  legislature  of  1853  had 
passed  a  local  option  liquor  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  it  un- 
constitutional, on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  could  not  delegate  its 
anthority  to  the  people  in  aneh  a  way  that  a  law  eonld  have  one  effect 
in  one  locality,  and  a  different  effect  in  another.  This  was  eharged  tO 
have  heen  done  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  business,  and  as  a  concession 
to  the  Germans,  who  were  practically  unanimous  against  any  interference 
with  their  personal  rii^te.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  Demoeratie  Stata 
Convention  declared  against  prohibition,  and  against  pdlitiesl  orgaiiinp 
tinns  hased  on  temperanee.  The  Supreme  Court  was  Democratic,  and  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  consistency  they  had  to  stand  against  local 
option  in  other  things,  including  taxes  for  schools.  Bat  there  was  a 
more  planslble  reason.  In  the  deetions  of  that  jtar,  the  "Peoples 
Piirfy."  composed  of  free-soil  Dernorrats.  anti-slavery  Whig:s.  Know- 
nothinRs  and  Temperance  men,  carried  the  State  and  elected  a  majority 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  the  October  election.  The  first  school 
decision  was  handed  dowa  two  montlis  later.  One  of  the  eommeneat 
kinds  of  political  finesse  is  making  trrtuble  for  the  opposition,  without 
resrnrfl  to  its  cffpft  on  the  public.  The  first  school  decision  was  an  express 
declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  newly  elected  legislature  to  levy 
a  State  school  tax  large  enoogh  to  maintain  all  the  sehools  in  the  State, 
and  thereby  make  "the  elder  brothers"  pay  for  the  tuition  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  State.  On  failure  to  do  this,  the  new  legislature  was  charged 
with  intent  to  ruin  the  schools.  Of  course  the  newspapers  of  the  new 
party  bomharded  the  Snpreme  Court,  and  th^  were  ahly  aided  h7  ^ 
teaehers  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  party.  After  the  second  de> 
cision,  the  criticism  centercfl  on  .Judge  Perkins,  who  wrote  the  opinion, 
and  who  was  also  held  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  prohibition 
liqnor  Taw  of  1855.  Perkiits  was  somewhat  saisitive-~in  the  expressive 
phrase  of  the  atrricultural  frontier.  "He  couldn't  stand  the  gad" — and 
ho  hrnke  into  print  with  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  .Teffer- 
souian,  which  was  republished  in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel.  The  School 
Joamal  paUisbed  it  in  its  issue  fbr  Hsy,  1857,  witb  fb»  stalmMot  tiwt 
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it  **ia  eertainly  wortliy  the  ftttentiea  of  teadieta,  and  we  therefore  give 
ell  whom  it  may  concern,  Judge  Peridne  cepeeially,  the  henefit  of  ovr 
eireuktioii."  It  is  m  foUows: 

"Indianapolis,  April  27,  1857. 

"Deer  Jeif. 

"I  see  by  the  last  number  of  our  School  Journal  that  Mr.  Hurty,  of 
your  city,  has  be«^n  appointed  agent  of  tho  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  place  of  £.  P.  Cole,  late  of  this  city.  The  change  is  unimportant,  as 
hoth  of  the  moi  aeem  to  he  self-important,  rabid,  Kanras^ereeehing 
Abolitionists.  Sudl  appears  to  he  Hurty 's  character,  as  given  in  the 
Riehninnd  papers — such,  1  infer,  to  he  Cole's,  from  his  flings  at  the 
South  iu  the  School  Journal — ^a  pulilieatiou,  unworthy  from  its  partisan 
bearings,  of  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  the  Slat&  The  tmth  is  tlie 
smeess  of  our  attempt  to  establish  free  schools  in  this  State  is  likely  to 
be  endangered  by  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  to  convert  them  to 
partisan  purposes.  The  teachers  of  our  children  arc  mostly  picked  up 
by  that  old-school  Abolitionist,  Slade,  of  Vermont,  and  shipped  ont  here, 
from  that  great  ecespool  of  treasim,  free^oiliam,  AbolitionisiB,  AHielsia, 
and  a  Kansas-scrcechinfr,  adulterous  clcrp>' — New  En|laild~mie  section 
that  voted  for  Aaron  Burr  and  Fremont,  and  against  the  country  in 
the  war  of  1812;  while  the  Republicans  here  manoeuvre  to  get  them 
employed  in  the  sdiools,  and  secretly  stimulate  them  to  teach  their  time 
in  school,  and  insult  those  children  of  Democrats  who  will  not  swallow 
them.  There  are,  I  wish  to  say,  some  powl  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
in  New  England,  but  Slade  don't  ship  them  out  here."  ••• 

By  way  of  (explanation,  it  may  he  Stated  fbat  Josiah  Hurty.  father  of 
Dr.  John  X.  Ilurty,  our  efficient  State  health  agent,  was  a  school  teacher 
and  an  active  and  aggressive  advocate  of  free  schools.  E.  P.  Cole  had 
heen  principal  of  the  first  Indianapolis  high  school,  which  was  hdd  in 
the  old  Marion  County  Seminary  buildinf?.  on  T^iiiversity  Sfpiare,  from 
185.S.  lie  remained  in  this  position  until  tho  s('<ond  school  decision 
broke  up  the  Indianapolis  schools  in  1858 ;  when  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Miimeapoiis.  He  was  a  New 
England  man,  but  was  not  "shipped  out  by  Sladc,"  and  he  was  a  very 
efficient  school  official.  Gov.  William  Slade  was  a  well  educated  man. 
of  both  legal  and  literary  accomplishments,  who  represented  Vermont 
in  Congress  from  1890  to  1842,  after  which  he  was  appointed  Beporter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  elected  Governor  for  two  terms, 
in  1844  and  1845.  Later,  he  waa  for  fifteen  years  seeretaiy  of  "The 
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National  Board  of  Popular  Edneatioo,"  an  organisation  whidi  pwptand 

and  sent  to  the  West  and  Northwest  some  500  women  tfWMthlfft,  put  of 
whom  came  to  Indiana.  Slade  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  on 
December  20,  1837,  made  a  speech  in  Congress  on  a  petition  for  the 
abdition  of  dsvetf  in  the  Distriet  of  Columbia,  whidi  nmaed  the  qpedal 
wrath  ci  the  Sooth,  and  made  him  noted  throughout  the  countiy.  There 
is  no  known  evidence  that  the  young  women  sent  to  Indiana  were  in- 
slrumeutal  in  overthrowing  the  political  prejudices  of  the  State,  and  in 
taet  thegr  were  eordially  welcomed.  The  popular  aentimait  waa  fairly 
ezpreeaed  hj  Prof.  Daniel  Read,  in  an  address  on  education  to  the 
legislature,  on  December  30,  1851,  in  which  he  said:  "Is  the  question 
asked,  where  are  we  to  obtain  our  teachers  of  common  schools?  Gov- 
ernor Slade,  I  suppose,  will  lend  na  well  qoalified  Yankee  girls.  Well, 
we  are  glad  to  receive  them — some  of  our  young  men,  eepeeially  our 
bachelors  and  widf>wcrs.  "We  are  glad  to  receive  them  upon  any  terras, 
whether  as  teachers  or  as  wives;  or  first  as  teachers  and  then  as  wives. 
The  more  that  can  be  scat,  or  come  of  their  own  accord,  the  better.  We 
have  a  hroad  land.  It  ia  our  State  pdiey  to  invite  and  eneonrage  im- 
migration to  oar  borders.  With  this  view,  we  allow  men  coming  among 
us  that  most  sacred  privilege  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  voting,  after  a 
residence  among  us  of  but  six  months.  True,  we  exclude  colored  pop- 
nlatioo ;  but  to  the  fair,  and  eepeeially  if  very  fair,  coming  in  whatever 
eiQNtcity,  and  from  whatever  quarter,  we  proffer  rights  and  pvivilegea 
dearer  far  than  the  right  of  voting  and  that,  too,  it  may  be,  in  a  mneh 
shorter  time  than  even  six  months." 

There  ia  no  way  of  determining  definitdly  the  motivea  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  early  decisions,  but  my  personal  belief,  from  ao- 
qnaintanee  with  the  man,  is  that  Hovey  was  perfet-tly  honest  in  his 
eq>res8ed  opinion,  and  that  in  reality  the  minds  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  never  met  on  this  snbjeet.  Among  the  friends  of  free  sdioola, 
the  almoat  nnivt  i-sal  idea  was  that  the  State  ahould  furnish  tuition  for 
a  three  months'  srtiodi,  and  that  idea  was  repeatedly  express;ed  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  outside  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  being  what 
the  laws  of  1852  and  1855  aimed  to  proi^de.  But  none  of  tiiem  had  any 
idea  of  limiting  it  to  three  months  by  cutting  off  local  support.  Caleb 
Mills  was  electi'd  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmetinn  in  1854,  and  in 
his  first  report,  of  January  19,  1855,  he  discusses  the  decisions — the  one 
holding  that  the  townships  must  furnish  everything  but  tuition,  and  the 
other  holding  that  the  State  alone  must  fdmieh  tuition — aa  if  the  idea 
were  novel  to  him.  His  evident  purpose  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation, and,  with  proper  regard  for  his  ofTieial  position,  he  does  not  blame 
the  .Supreme  Court,  but  the  people  who  brought  the  suits.  He  says  that 
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"these  questions  are  now  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  those  who 
raised  them,"  and  that  "it  is  exceedingly  important  that  our  educational 
progress  should  not  hereafter  be  again  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of 
any  more  roeh  legal  qneitioiia  as  liaTe  stopped  the  erection  of  our  aehool 
l^oases,  closed  our  schoola,  amated  the  education  of  our  youth,  and  sent 
our  children  with  fears  and  sadness  to  their  homes."    As  to  the  deci- 
aions  themselves,  he  says:  "There  is  no  hazard  in  tiie  a.siiertion  that  the 
idea  of  llie  State,  in  her  aovereign  capacity,  pledging  heradf  to  fonuih 
not  only  the  funds  for  tnitioo,  hut  the  means  to  provide  buildings  and 
books,  fuel  and  furniture,  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.    They  entertained  no  such  transcendental  scheme;  they 
contemplated  no  such  Utopian  mission  for  oar  educational  funds;  they 
antknpated  no  such  oentnlintkn  of  power,  nor  would  fhqr  tolerate  sneh 
greedy  partners  of  the  edueatinnal  patrimony  of  our  youth.   If  this  view 
he  correct,  then  we  can  see  very  clearly  the  reason  and  correctness  of  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  legislature  is  compelled  by  this  de- 
cree to  meet  the  responaiUlity  at  providinif  the  requisite  funds  by  tax* 
ation.   They  cannot  divide  the  responsibility  with  the  townships.  That 
feature  of  the  law  authorizing  township  taxation  for  the  purpn.se  of  rais- 
ing means  for  tuition  is  not  only  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  a  want 
of  uniformity  but  is  ezeeedingly  inequitable  and  oppressive.  On  the 
as.sumption  that  the  expense  of  a  six  months'  school  would  require  a  levy 
of  a  three  mill.s  tax  (on  one  dollar)  on  the  property  of  the  State,  then 
it  is  evidenfinhat  if  the  avails  of  a  one  mill  tax  are  fiv™ished  by  the 
State  the^fMsDce  must  be  provided  by  the  townships,  or  tiie  requisiti<ms 
of  the  yr/onstitation  are  not  met.   Experience  has  shown  that  townships 
of  equi    i!  population  will  often  differ  in  wealth  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.       On  the  hxsis  of  such  a  difference  of  valuation  but  an  equality  of 
popn]ation»  we  shall  have  an  inequality  of  an  hundred  per  eent  in  taxa- 
tion for  a  speeifie  object,  for  which  the  Constitution  requires  the  State 
to  make  uniform  provision.    •    •    •    Tlie  Constitution  nqnires  uni- 
formity in  other  departments  as  well  as  in  education.   •   •   •    If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  deeidon  is  rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  regret." 
On  this  bosb  he  urged  the  legislature  to  lev;'  a  tax  sufficient  for  uni 
versal  six  months'  school,  which  he  said  was  all  that  eouM  he  asked  of 
the  State.  But  if  Mills  had  held  such  views  as  these  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would  certainly  have  made  some  expression  of 
them ;  and  the  leadiness  with  which  he  adopted  them  is  fnaranty  of  th«r 
seeming  feasihility.   Tt  is  easy  enongh  to  see  how  a  mnn  like  TTovey.  who 
showed  no  spef-ial  interest  in  the  school  reform,  might  have  got  his  idea 
from  the  general  demand  for  the  abolition  of  local  and  special  legisla> 
tioD,  and  the  common  talk  about  "State4nipported  sehoola."  Of  course  it 
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is  pofiaible  that  he  may  have  been  put  forward  by  the  rett  of  the  Conrt 

to  render  the  dt^cision,  on  aoeount  of  his  known  views. 

The  (Jouveution  practically  ended  its  labors  on  Saturday,  February 
8,  but  MUminied  to  Monday  morning  at  6  o'elock.  At  tliat  time  a 
few'^ormal  resolatiooa  were  adopted,  the  completed  Constitution  was 
read,  and  the  Chairman  delivered  his  farewell  address.  Tlie  only  roll 
call  showed  79  members  present,  but  a  note  states  that  ' '  Messrs.  Bistine, 
Biddle  and  Hogin  were  in  the  eity,  bat  unaUe  to  attend  by  reason  of 
aevere  indispoettion."  The  rest  of  the  members  had  presomably  gono 


First  iLvsoNic  Temhle,  Built  1S4S-5U 
(Wh«re  Gonstitntional  Convention  closed) 

home.  Before  adjourniug,  the  Convention  ordered  50,(X)0  copies  of  the 
Constittttion  printed  in  English,  and  5,000  in  German,  together  with  the 
Address  to  the  People.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Convention,  the  lejfislature  ordered  the  Constitution  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  August  election,  the  question  of  negro  exclusion  being  sub- 
mitted separately.  There  was  no  organized  opposition  to  its  adoption, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  instrument  is  shown 
by  the  vote  of  113,2:J0  for  adoption  to  27,638  against.  It  is  notable  that 
although  eighteen  counties  had  voted  against  a  convention^  only  one 
voted  against  the  Constitvtion.  This  was  Ohio,  where  the  vote  was  815 
to  438;  hut  thwe  were  some  of  the  other  southern  counties  where  the 
vote  was  clooe,  as  in  Ripley  1,059  to  941,  Switserland  966  to  942,  and 
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Vanderbargh  655  to  628.  On  the  other  hend,  the  vole  againat  the  Gon- 

atituUou  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  was  remarkably  light,  the  op- 
poflition  being  only  6  votes  in  Benton,  12  in  Blackford,  10  in  Jasper,  8 
in  Lake,  18  in  Marshall,  2  in  Porter,  6  in  Pulaaki,  and  none  in  Starke. 
On  September  8,  1861,  Qoveroor  Wright  iamed  his  proelamatioii  eer* 
tifying  the  vote  for  the  Constitution,  and  for  Article  13  (negro  ex- 
clusion), and  reciting:  "I  do,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me,  declare  and  make  known  that  the  New  Constitution  ia 
adopted  by  tiie  good  people  of  this  State,  as  the  Constitation  of  the 
State  of  Indiana ;  and  that  the  said  thirteenth  article  is  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  said  New  Constitution — the  whole  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1851."  The  existing  of- 
ficials continued  in  office  until  replaced  after  the  eleqtioa  of  1862,  hot 
took  an  oatii  to  aapport  the  new  Constitation.  And  ao  it  went  into  effset 
without  making  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  but  the  people  are  not  jet  aa> 
•ured  as  to  what  all  of  its  provisions  mean. 


Ttl.i-ll 


CHAPTER  X 

DRIFTING  INTO  WAR 

The  decade  from  1^50  to  I860  bploncrs  with  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  as  the  period  in  whicli  the  war  tceling  developed.  There  had  been 
an  abondanee  of  mam  or  len  angry  squabbling  between  the  North  and 
the  South  before  that  time,  and  evm  eome  threats  of  neeadflO,  but  the 
recurrent  causen  of  friction  had  been  removed  by  compromises,  and  each 
time  the  nation  dropped  back  into  a  comparatively  pacific  state  until 
some  new  point  of  controversy  stirred  up  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
again.  The  Mexican  War  had  a  unifying  influence,  with  soldiera  ftom 
all  parts  of  the  country  fiphtinp  side  by  side  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
In  the  Oregon  question,  the  sentiment  of  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight" 
had  eome  to  an  inglorions  bat  aensible  end  hy  a  compromise  on  parallel 
49  as  the  boundary;  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  soon  di* 
verted  attention  from  it  altogether.    In  the  campai>rn  of  the  Demo- 

crats deprecated  any  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  the 
Whigs  ignored  it  entirely,  and  nomfai^ed  General  T^lor  on  his  Mesdeaa 
War  record.  Taylor  ignored  the  sta^eiy  question  as  completely  in  hit 
speeches  as  the  party  did  in  its  phitform,  and  both  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats  devoted  much  of  the  campaign  to  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the 
Free  Soilers,  who  had  appeared  as  a  new  party,  with  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  their  candidate.  The  electitni  was  eloquent  of  the  mppreMion  of  the 
slavery  rjnestiori  as  a  national  iKsuo.  Taylor's  popular  vote  was  1.360, 
099;  that  of  Governor  Cass,  the  Democratic  nominee  was  1,220,544; 
while  Van  Buren  received  only  291,263;  but  Van  Buren 's  vote  was  so 
located  that  it  formed  the  balanee  of  power  in  a  half-donn  northem 
states.  In  the  South,  Van  Buren 's  total  popular  vote  was  80  in  Delaware, 
12:')  in  Maryland,  and  9  in  Virginia.  Taylor,  a  Louisiana  slave  holder, 
carried  all  of  New  England  except  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  while 
Can  carried  all  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  and  Iowa.  Of  the  south- 
ern states,  Cass  carried  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Mis.souri.  South  Carolina  had  not  yet  adopted  the 
popular  vote  for  electors,  and  the  vote  of  that  state  was  cast  by  the  legis- 
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Utnre.  Maandiiuetta  required  a  majority  vote  in  daetions,  and  tinire 
being  no  majority  vote  in  that  state,  its  I^islatnre  also  voted  for  Taylor 
along  with  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

On  its  face,  the  election  in  Indiana  was  very  like  that  in  the  other 
northern  states,  tmt  there  were  some  local  characteristics.  Gen.  Taylor, 
irhen  a  captain,  in  1812,  had  aneeenftilly  defended  Fort  Harriaoo,  whieh 
was  long  remembered  in  the  State,  but  he  had  reflected  severely  and 
unjustly  on  the  i»ecoud  Indiana  regiment  at  Buena  Vista,  and  that  was 
a  fresh  and  open  sore.  It  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  Taylor's 
report  waa  largely  based  on  the  report  to  htm  of  CtA,  Jeffenon  Davi^ 
later  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  who  commanded  the  Mississippi 
reffiment  which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Indiana  troops  at  Buena  Vista. 
Davis  was  a  .sou-ai-law  of  Taylor.  There  is  a  tradition  at  Vincennes 
that  the  eonrtship  of  Davis  and  Sarah  Knox  Taylor  began  at  Vincennes 
a  tradition  confirmed  by  the  preservation  of  the  boulder  on  which  they 
were  wont  to  sit  in  those  blissful  days,'  but  the  biographers  of  Davis  omit 
any  mention  of  his  ever  being  at  Vincennes.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1828,  and  reported  for  service  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  Prairie  da  Chien,  to  a.s.sist  in  rebuilding  Fort 
Crawford. .  Col.  Taylor  was  put  in  command  of  Fort  Crawford  in  1832, 
and  Lieutenant  Davis  became  engaged  to  his  daughter,  but  owing  to  a 
qnarrd  with  Taylor,  was  refused  consent  to  marry  her.  After  waiting 
tmtil  1835  for  the  old  gentleman  to  cool  oiT,  Miss  Taylor  informed  him 
that  she  was  sroinp  to  marry  Davis  without  his  consent,  which  she  did, 
at  Louisville,  at  the  residence  of  her  aunt.  They  went  to  Mississippi, 
where  Mrs.  Davb  died  a  few  months  later,  on  September  15,  1835.  As 
the  old  fort  at  Vincennes  was  torn  down  in  1816,  and  there  were  no  U.  S. 
troops  stationed  there  afterwards,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  some 
other  Davis  who  sat  on  the  romantic  boulder.  But,  to  return  to  the  elec* 
tion  of  1848,  the  First  Indiana  regiment  also  had  a  grievance  against 
Taylor,  for  bdng  kept  on  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  war,  and  this  made 
Lew  "Wallace  abandon  the  party  nf  bis  father,  and  himself,  and  take  the 
stump  for  Cass.  How  many  others  went  with  him  is  unknown,  but  Cass 
carried  Indiana  by  4,538  plurality,  and  Van  Buren  had  8,100  votes  in  the 
State.  This  large  Free  Sml  vote  in  Indiana  was  not  the  only  indieBiion 
of  the  popular  sentiment  on  slavery.  The  Democrats  carried  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  senator  wa.s  to  he  elected.  There  were  four  candidates  for 
the  office.  Gov.  Whitcomb,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Senator  Ned  Hannegan, 
and  E.  H.  Chamberlain.  A  caucus  was  hdd  by  82  of  the  87  Denuienlie 
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memben  of  the  IflgtdAtura,  which  eolled  Hie  eudidstos  before  it,  and 
mbmitted  to  them  the  foUoiring  qnestitnia: 

1.  "Tla-s  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  exclude  deTefj  from 
the  territories  so  long  as  they  remain  territories  T 

2.  If  such  power  exists,  are  you  in  favor  of  so  excluding  slavery! 

3.  If  elected,  will  jm  abide  hy  the  inatmetioiii  of  the  General  As- 
sembly f 

4.  Will  you  go  into  caucus  and  abide  by  the  result  t 

All  of  the  candidates. answered  all  of  the  ((uestions  in  the  afiirmative; 
and  the  most  important  phase  of  the  daverj  cpiestion  at  that  time,  was 
the  question  of  davery  in  the  territories.  It  was  soon  to  come  to  the 
front  in  far  more  exciting  forms  than  it  had  yet  taken,  and  to  understand 
future  sentiment  in  Indiana,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sentiment 
shown  in  this  Demoeratie  eaueos  was  at  this  time  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  State,  without  regard  to  party.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
C'onstitntional  Convention  of  1850,  dominated  also  by  Democrats,  and 
holding  these  same  views  on  the  national  slavery  question,  should  have 
adopted  sneh  harsh  measures  tot  the  eidoiion  ci  negroes  firam  Indiana, 
bnt  that,  like  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territoriea,  was  for  tine 
benefit  of  the  whites,  and  not  of  the  negroes.  The  compromise  measures 
of  1850  aroused  no  material  resentment  in  Indiana  at  the  time.  The 
admtssion  of  Oregon  and  Califomla  as  tree  states,  and  the  abolitieii  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  ot  Columbia  more  than  offset  the  "exten- 
sion of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  T^nited  States"  to  New  Mexico,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  at  least  before  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  latter  began.  The  appearance  of  "Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  late 
in  1861  had  little  effect  beyond  increasing  the  genCTal  didike  of  dtmtjf 
for  some  months.  At  the  election  of  1852  the  Democrats  swept  the  coun- 
try, and  Indiana  went  with  the  crowd.  The  election  was  held  in  October, 
as  provided  bjr  the  new  eoostitntion,  for  State  offlesn.  Gov.  Joseph  A, 
Wright  was  renominated  by  the  Democrats,  and  aa  none  of  the  Whig 
leaders  desired  to  take  the  nomination,  they  persuaded  Nicholas  Mc- 
Carty,  a  prominent  Indianapolis  merchant,  to  make  the  race.  McCarty 
was  A  native  of  Virginia,  bom  September  26,  1795.  Left  an  orphan 
when  a  diild,  he  fonnd  emplegrment  in  a  mereantOe  estaWishment,  and 
gradually  worked  his  way  up.  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Newark,  Ohio,  until 
he  came  to  Indianapolis,  in  1823.  Here  he  achieved  success.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  large  mercantile  house  in  the  city,  and  had  several  branch 
booses  at  other  pohnta.  He  did  not  seek  political  lifs,  hat  was  ealled  en 
several  times  by  his  party.  He  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Canal 
Fund:  made  a  losing  race  for  Congress  in  1R47;  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1850.   He  accepted  the  nomination  for  Governor  only 
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on  the  most  earnest  nolicitHtion  of  Whig  leaders  and  made  a  very  good 
candidate,  lie  wan  no  matrh  for  Wright  bh  a  debater,  but  he  was  a  good 
talker,  with  a  fund  of  catchy  Htories,  and  he  probably  ran  better  than 
anyone  else  the  Whigs  could  have  nominated.  Gov.  Wright  waa  bom 
at  Washington.  I'enn.,  April  17,  1810.  When  a  boy  his  parents  removed 
to  Bloomington.  Indiana;  and  as  they  were  poor,  he  made  his  way 


(ioV.  JUSEPH  Al.BKRT  WUOIIT 


through  college  by  serv'ing  as  janitor^ — earning  money  to  buy  books  and 
'■lolhing  by  working  in  a  brick  yanl.  He  then  read  law  with  Judge 
IIcKter.  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1829.  and  opone<I  a  law  office  at 
Rockvnile.  In  IH3H  he  was  elected  a  n'prcsentative ;  in  1H40  a  senator; 
in  lh4:{  a  coiufn-witnaii ;  in  1H49  <ioviTnor.  His  later  life  waj«  prominent, 
but  as  a  Kepublican.  He  was  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and  left  his  parly  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  been  appointe<l  Minister  to 
Prussia  in  1H.'>7.  and  »(erve«I  hi*  full  term  of  four  yearn.    In  1861  he 
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wu  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  Got.  Morton,  to  ffll  the  unexpired  term 
of  Jesse  D.  I^right,  who  had  been  expelled.  In  1863  Preaident  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Commissioner  to  the  Hamburg  Exposition,  and  in  1865 
Preaident  Johnson  appointed  him  Minister  to  Prussia  again.  He  held 
thia  office  at  hia  death  in  Berlin,  Mareh  11,  IWT. 

Governor  Wright  alwaya  made  a  point  of  showing  courtesies  to  viaitoca 
to  the  city,  and  in  consequence  is  mentioned  at  some  length  by  those 
who  wrote  books  about  their  travels.  Mroe.  Theresa  Pulszky,  who  was  at 
Indianapolia  with  Koaanth'a  party,  in  1852,  saya:  ''Governor  Wright  ia 
a  type  of  the  Hoosiers,  and  justly  proud  to  be  one  of  tliem.  •  •  • 
The  Governor  is  plain,  cordial  and  praetieal,  like  a  farmer,  with  a  deep 
religious  tinge.  Yesterday  we  went  with  him  to  the  Methodist  church, 
and  I  aaw  that  Hethodiam  ia  the  tvm  of  Protwitantiim  that  beat  anita 
tlie  people  of  the  Weat  •  •  •  After  dinner  the  Goremor  went  wMi 
Mr.  Pulszky  to  visit  the  Sunday  sehools,  which  he  very  often  attends. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Pulszky  had  to  make  a  speech  in  each  of  the  schools,  and 
.  Oovemor  Wright  addressed  them  also,  explaining  to  them  that  religion 
waa  tiie  baab  of  aoelal  otdir,  and  fauCmetion  tiie  only  way  to  pteierve 
freedom.  He  illustrated  the  obligation  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try by  several  happy  examples  from  recent  events  in  America.  Such 
constant  and  personal  intercourse  between  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
State  and  the  people  he  gorema  ia  really  patriarekal,  and  ia  in  harmony 
with  the  intellectual  standard  of  an  agricultural  population."  Mme. 
Pulszky  also  attended  a  "levee"  at  the  "Governor's  mansion,"  which 
was  a  two-story  brick  house,  standing  where  the  Traction  Terminal  Sta- 
tion now  atanda,  with  iti  front  on  Marlwt  Street.  She  aaya:  "We  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Govempr;  it  is  small,  and  I  soon  perceived  why  it  is 
not  HO  eomfortable  as  it  could  be.  In  thronpred  the  society  and  people 
of  Indianapolis,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  every  description.  Muddy  boots 
and  torn  elothea,  and  again  deaperate  attempta  at  finery;  glaai  jewela 
and  Frcru  b  Nilk  dn  ssrs.  which,  after  having  found  no  purchasers  in  New 
York,  have  been  sent  to  the  West.  Some  of  the  mothers  had  their  babies 
in  their  arms;  workmen  appeared  in  their  blouses  or  dusty  coats,  just 
aa  they  eame  from  the  woiUhop;  farmera  atepped  in  high  hoota.  Onee 
more  we  saw  that  tin  bonae  <tf  the  Governor  ia  the'property  of  the  people. 
And  yet  this  incongruous  mass  did  not  behave  unbecomingly  to  a  draw- 
ing-room. There  was  no  rude  elbowing,  no  unpleasant  noise,  or,  disturb- 
ing laughter.  Had  th^  but  ahahen  handa  lees  Tiolently!  I  yet  fed 
Western  cordiality  in  my  stiff  arm."' 

That  there  waa  eome  aimilarity  in  the  Qovemor'a  entertainment  of 
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vidton  may  be  leen  from  the  aceoniit  of  Hon.  Amdia  M.  Marray,  wlio 
arrived  in  Indianapolis  on  Saturday,  May  19,  1855,  and  aoon  raoaived 

a  call  from  the  Governor  at  her  hotel.  On  Sunday,  she  reeorded :  "The 
Governor  came  early  and  took  me  to  bis  house.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock 
wa  wwat  to  the  Episcopal  church,  where  the  duty  was  adniirably  done 
by  a  Ifr.  Talbott  (later  the  Bidiop)»  originally  from  Kentucky,  who 
preached  a  s<^rmon,  good  in  matter  as  in  manner.  Dinner  was  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  two  I  accompanied  the  Governor  to  visit  two  large  Sunday 
aehoda,  belonging  to  different  denominations.  *  *  *  The  Sunday 
is  St  Indianapolis  with  Presbyterian  strietneaa.  No  trains  stsrt, 
letters  do  not  go,  nor  are  they  received,  so  that  a  father,  mother,  husband, 
or  wife,  may  be  in  extremity,  and  have  no  means  of  communicating  their 
farewells  or  last  wishes  if  Sunday  intervenes."  On  Monday  morning  at 
four  o'dodi  the  Governor  took  her  for  a  walk,  and  in  flia  aftemoon  drove 
with  her  and  Justice  McLean,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  CSourt,  who  was 
holding  court  in  the  city,  to  visit  the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum.  On  Wednesday  morning  she  went  with  him  to  market, 
and  in  the  evening  attended  a  "levee**  at  the  GoveniorV-otrsnge  that 
tUa  word,  originally  designating  the  aAsemhlage  of  courtiers  who  came 
to  see  the  King  of  France  gel  out  of  bed  and  put  on  his  clothes,  should 
have  come  to  mean  an  evening  party  in  the  United  States.  She  aays  of 
it:  "This  evening  the  Govemw  had  what  ia  now  in  the  Statsa  univers* 
ally  called  a  levee  after  the  same  faahion  as  tile  President's  receptions. 
Governors  of  individual  States  occasionally  open  their  doors  to  all  the 
citizens  who  choose  to  attend,  and  it  is  considered  a  compliment  to 
atranger  guests,  like  the  Oovemor  of  Kentneky  and  myself,  fhat  the 
attendance  should  be  good ;  so  the  rooms  were  filled.  The  Governor  and 
his  lady  do  not  receive  their  visitors,  but  we  all  went  into  the  room  after 
they  had  assembled.  No  refreshments  are  expected  on  these  occa8i<»ia, 
but  everyone  shakes  hands  upon  being  introduced.  The  aaiamblage  was 
very  respectable  and  orderly;  it  eonduded  about  devsn  o'clock,  having 
begun  at  nine."  The  Hon.  Amflia  summed  up  her  impressions  thus: 
"I  have  heard  much  of  Democracy  and  Equality  since  I  came  to  the 
United  Ststes,  and  I  have  seen  mora  evidenees  of  Aristocracy  and  Des- 
potism than  it  has  been  before  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  The  'Know- 
nothings',  and  the  'Abolitionists',  and  the  'Mormonites'.  are,  in  my 
opinion,  consequent  upon  the  raammoiiite,  extravagant  pretensions  and 
habits  which  are  really  fashionable  among  Pseudo-Republicans.  *  *  .  * 
Now  at  IndkaapoliB  I  have  found  aomething  like  consistenqr  for  tiw 
first  time  sinff  T  came  this  side  the  Atlantic.  •  •  •  Governor  "Wright 
did  not  think  it  a  degradation  to  carry  a  basket  when  I  accompanied 
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him  into  the  market  thia  morning,  and  hia  whole  demeanor  ia  that  ol  a 
eonaiatait  Republican."* 

In  reality,  poing  to  market  was  a  rather  fashionable  thing  in  lu- 
diaitapolis,  for  improved  agriculture  was  a  fashionable  topic,  and  accom- 
pliahed  goitlemen  and  ladiea  were  expected  to  know  aomething  abont 
choice  fruits  and  vegetablea.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  had  been 
oharterod  in  1851,  and  organized  with  Governor  Wright  "as  President, 
John  B.  Dillon  as  Secretary,  and  Koyal  Mayhew  as  Treasurer.  The  first 
State  Fair  was  held  in  what  ia  now  Military  Farlt,  Oetober  19-85, 1862, 
and  was  considered  a  great  success,  which  it  certainly  was  in  sideshows, 
if  in  nothing  else.  Governor  Wright  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
improved  agriculture,  even  in  his  political  speeches,  and  his  political 
opponents,  as  he  had  never  been  a  farmer,  retaliated  with  variona  fomi 
of  ridieole,  one  of  their  stories  being  that  he  had  advised  farmers  to  boj 
hydraulic  rams  to  improve  their  breeds  of  sheep.*  This  jest  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  used  to  give  a  fetching  imitation  of  this 
alleged  speeeh  of  the  Governor's.  It  may  alao  be  moitioned  that  althou^ 
no  refreshments  were  served  at  the  levee  attended  by  Miss  Murray,  it 
was  his  custom,  in  season,  to  have  a  table  loaded  with  red  apples,  to  which 
the  guests  helped  themselves  in  cafeteria  style.  iSuch  was  the  quiet, 
rather  primitive  Ufa  of  Indiana  on  the  anrfaee,  in  the  flftiM,  but  beneath 
the  sorfaoe,  forces  were  working  that  brought  thia  peaeefnl  life  to  an 
end,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  throughout  the  Union. 

On  April  22,  1820,  after  tlic  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Holmes:  "But  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, like  ft  fire*bdl  in  the  niglit,  awakened  and  tilled  me  wUh  terror.  I 
oonaidered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed  indeed  for 
the  moment,  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geograph- 
ical line,,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once 
eoncetved  and  held  up  to  the  angry  paaaiona  of  men,  will  never  be 
obliterate{l,  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper."* 
In  Indiana  the  geographical  line  was  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  line  had 
a  profound  significance.  As  Edward  May  had  said,  the  negro  was  either 
a  man  or  a  brute.  South  of  the  Ohio  be  was  a  brute,  a  ehattel,  a  part  of 
the  stock,  like  a  horse.  North  of  the  Ohio  he  was  not  a  man  socially  or 
politieally,  but  he  wm'j  a  human  being.  The  really  great  effect  of  "Uncle 
Tom 's  Cabin ' '  was  impressing  on  the  readers  that  the  negro  was  a  man 
in  hia  feelings,  who  could  suffer  aa  deeply  aa  other  mm.  Nobody  under> 
stood  timt  it  presented  evmts  that  ordinarily  happened  to  alavea,  but 

^  Letters  from  fho  Tnifed  States.  Ae.,  pp.  3S8-34. 
«  Woollen    SketehM,  pp.  97,  460. 
•  Jeffenoa^  Works,  VoL  7,  pp.  lSS-9. 
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everybody  knew  it  described  thingi  that  might  hanMB  to  any  slave,  and 

that  had  ocoasionally  happened  to  some  of  them.  The  book  was  widely 
read  iu  ludiaua,  not  ouly  for  its  story,  but  also  on  account  of  the  prom- 
inence of  the  Beechers  in  the  State,  and  because  the  composite  character 
of  "Uncle  Tom"  was  believed  to  have  been  draini,  in  part  at  leaiti  from 
an  old  Indianapolis  negro,  formerly  a  slave  in  the  Noble  family,  who 
was  known  as  "Uncle  Tom,"  and  whose  humble  home  was  always  called 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  He  was  veiy  religious,  was  a  favorite  of  Henry 
Ward  Beeeher,  and  his  family  eoineided  with  that  in  the  hook.  It  was 
said  that  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  his  home,  while  at  her  brother's  in  Indian* 
apolis."  There  were  two  features  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  soon 
aroused  deep  resentment  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  other  northern  states. 
One  was  the  seeti<m  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  refnse  to  act  on  a  posse 
for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave,  and  the  other  was  the  provision  of  a 
fee  of  $10  for  the  court  if  the  negro  were  found  to  be  a  slave,  while  only 
$5  was  allowed  if  the  negro  were  found  to  be  free.  The  insane  folly  of 
the  makers  of  the  law  in  patting  sneh  a  provision  in  It  is  beyond  eompre* 
hension.  Its  glaring  injustice  was  conclusively  put  in  the  question, 
"How  would  you  like  to  be  tried  by  a  court  that  got  twioe  SS  much  for 
finding  you  guilty,  as  for  finding  you  innocent  7 " 

The  distinetion  between  sentiment  north  and  aonth  ot  the  Ohio  grew 
aa  the  years  passed  by.  In  the  earlier  period  the  Southern  courta 
indulged  the  presumption  of  freedom  for  a  negro,"  but  as  complaints  of 
runaway  slaves  increased  this  presumption  was  reversed;  as  well  also 
the  puUic  presnmption.  North  of  the  river  there  were  so  many  eases 
of  kidnaping  free  negroes  that  the  public  presumption  was  that  every 
negro  clnimed  as  a  slave  was  alwit  to  be  kidnaped.  While  there  were 
thousands  of  people  iu  the  South  who  condemned  kidnaping,  there  was 
a  large  dan  to  whom  a  firee  negro  ranked  like  an  ownerless  horse.  To 
them  the  region  nwtb  of  the  river  was  like  a  game  preserve  to  a  hung^ 
poacher.  It  was  quickly  demonstrated  that  the  law  of  1850  gave  slight 
protection  to  the  free  negro.  On  June  20,  1853,  John  Freeman,  a  negro 
who  had  lived  in  Indianapolis  for  nine  years,  was  arrested  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law»  on  affidavit  of  Pleasant  Ellington,  who  claimed  that 
Freeman  was  his  runaway  slave  Sam.  Luckily  for  Freeman,  he  had 
accumulated  some  property,  and  made  numerous  friends.  He  owned 
nearly  a  block  of  land,  between  Meridian  and  Pennq^lvanla  streets, 
north  of  Eleventh,  where  he  had  a  garden ;  and  had  a  restaurant  in  the 
basement  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washinjrton  and  Meridian  streets. 
Henry  P.  Colburu,  \Villiain  S.  Hubbard,  and  others  came  to  his  assist- 

•  Greater  IndiADApolis,  pp.  242-4. 
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•nee,  and  Jdm  L.  Ketdram,  Ludan  Barbour  and  John  Cobum  wwe 

emphiyt  (1  to  defend  hinu  BUington  brought  three  men  from  Kentucky, 
who  i(i('iititie<l  Freeman  as  Ellington's  Sam.  The  U.  S.  Marshal,  John 
L.  iiobiuiiuu,  made  Freeman  strip,  in  jail,  and  these  three  witnesses  swore 
to  identifying  maxfai  on  his  body  and  limba.  Bnt  his  lawTora  found  the 
real  Sam  in  Canada,  and  two  Kentucky  gentlemen,  neighbors  and 
friends  of  Ellington,  went  to  Canada  and  identified  him  absolutely. 
They  also  found  Freeman's  former  guardian  in  Georgia,  who  came  to 
IndianaiMlis,  and  identifledfhim.  Finally  BUington'a  aon  eame,  and  aaid 
that  Freeman  was  not  Sam  and  Ellington's  lawyer  diimiaaed  the  eaie. 
Ellington  sneaked  out  of  the  city  ov(>r-ni(?ht,  but  service  on  him  was 
obtained,  and  judgment  was  taken  against  him  for  $2,000  for  false  im- 
priaonment,  whieh  still  stands  nnsatisfled  on  the  docket  Judgment  was 
also  taken  ai?ainst  Robinson  for  aasault,  and  for  extorting  three  dollars 
a  day  from  Freeman  while  he  was  confined  in  jail  for  "safety",  but  this 
was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction.^ 

This  ease  attracted  uniTeraal  attention  in  Indiana.  On  Angnat  89 
1853,  a  mass  meeting  waa  held  in  Ifasoitie  Hall,  and  rescdnUons  adopted 
eongratulating  Freeman  on  his  escape.  Five  gentlemen  from  the  South, 
who  had  come  to  testify  in  his  behalf,  had  seats  on  the  stage,  and  Qeorge 
W.  Julian  made  a  speech  hotly  denouncing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  The 
Democratic  papers  called  it  an  "Abolition  Whig  meeting",  and  the  Whig 
papers  generally  fought  shy  of  it;  but  the  Indiana  American  spoke  out 
in  these  pointed  words:  "We  see  in  this  case  the  most  remarkable 
instance  on  record  of  mistake  in  personal  identity,  or  else  stupondona 
perjury.  Here  comes  Ellington  and  swears  to  his  'chattel';  then  come 
others  to  testify  to  his  identity ;  and  yet  after  all  he  is  no  slave,  but  a 
bona  fide  free  man.  Now  were  Ellington  and  his  co-swearers  all  this 
time  mistaken  f  If  so,  what  a  lesson  to  the  eourta  on  the  difflenlty  of 
'personal  identity'.  If  not  'mistaken*  then  were  they  all  the  while  prac- 
tising dee})  pe  rjury.  And  now.  who  pays  all  these  costs?  Who  pays  the 
loss  of  Freeman's  time,  the  sacrifice  of  his  business,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  profits?  *  *  *  By  the  'mistake*  or  perjury  of  the  covetous 
wretch  .who  sought  to  increase  his  ownership  in  groaning  humanity,  has 
this  man  been  stripped  of  his  property.  Has  he  a  remedy?  Does  this 
'glorious  compromise'  furnish  any  offset  against  a  grievance  so  oppres- 
stvef  Must  tills  man — ^innocmt  and  free — bear  all  this  outrage  and 
have  no  legal  redress?  Must  be?  Is  this  justice?  Shall  no  legal  justice 
he  visiti'il  n'i\  till'  wnnld-lir  man  stealer  and  the  inarslial  who  was  his 
tool  and  co-oppressnr  ? "  ' »  Moreover,  the  plain  speaking  was  not  all  on 

■  Freeauw  vs.  Robinson,  7  Ind.,  p.  321. 

•  Quoted  fat  IndUuiapflilis  Joanul,  BepttnlMr  88, 1883. 
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pnty  liiMi.  The  Fort  Wajme  Sentinel,  «  laftdinf  Demoientie  ptput, 

whcu  Freeman  sued  Ellington  for  $10,000  said:  ""We  hope  he  may 
reio\er  the  full  amount.  A  more  flagrant  ease  of  injustice  we  have  never 
Heen,  and  he  is  richly  entitled  to  most  exemplary  damages.  It  appears 
to  vs  that  if  in  aaeh  eues  the  peFSoos  aifeering  to  the  identity  of  the 
accused,  and  seeking  to  consign  a  free  man  to  slavery,  were  tried  and 
punished  for  perjury,  a  wholesale  lesson  would  be  given,  which  might 
prevent  much  injustice  to  free  persons  of  color.  The  fugitive  slave  law 
evidently  needs  eome  amendment,  to  give  greater  proteetien  to  free  per- 
sons of  color.  As  it  now  stands  almost  any  of  them  might  be  dragged 
into  slavery.  If  Freeman  had  not  had  money  and  friends  he  must  inevi- 
tably iiave  been  taken  off  into  bondage.  Any  poor  man,  without  friends, 
wonld  at  ones  have  been  givra  vp  and  takui  away,  and  it  was  only  1^ 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  that  he  was  rescued.  A  law  under  which 
such  injustice  can  he  perpetrate<l.  and  which  holds  out  such  inducements 
to  perjury,  is  imperfect,  and  must  be  either  amended  or  repealed.  The 
Amerfean  people  have  an  innate  anise  of  jnstiee  whidi  will  not  long 
allow  auch  a  law  to  disgrace  our  Statute  books."  It  ia  unquestionably 
true,  as  Ignatius  Brown  says,  that,  "This  case  had  no  small  influence  on 
political  matters  afterwards,  and  made  many  earnest  opponents  of  slav- 
ety  among  those  who  had  been  formerly  indifferent  on  the  anbjeet" 
It  was  a  large  faetor  in  the  eanying  of  the  State  -by  the  People's  Party 
in  1854. 

But  while  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  uature  of  a  game 
preserve  to  many  persons,  the  region  south  of  the  river  had  mneh  the 
same  standing  with  the  radical  abolitionists.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any.  material  escape  of  slaves  to  Canada  until  after  the  War 
of  1812,  partly  because  they  did  not  know  anything  about  Canada,  and 
partly  beeause  there  were  no  roads  opened  throngfa  from  the  Ohio  river. 
John  P.  Williams,  of  Ecmomy,  Ind.  said  that  fugitives  "commenced 
coming  in  1820",  and  approximately  that  date  is  fixed  by  others." 
When  Levi  Coffin  came  to  Newport,  Indiana,  in  1826,  he  found  that 
fof^tive  slaves  were  being  aided  by  free  negroes  in  that  vieinity,  and 
soon  engageil  in  it  himsdf,  as  he  had  been  ddng  on  his  own  accpunt  in 
the  South  for  a  dozen  years  earlier.  lie  and  his  wife  were  North  Caro- 
lina Quakers,  and  their  work  in  behalf  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  part  of  the 
open  history  oi  the  nation;  and  it  is  wdl  known  that  th^  were  the 
"Simeon  and  Raehd  Halliday"  of  "Uncle  Tom's  CaUn."  Before  eom- 

••Quoted  in  Jmmial,  SflptenlMr  8,  IMS. 

11  nist  Tndiaiupolia,  p.  tt.  Pot  deb^  of  the  ease  oee  Greater  ladlaiiapolla, 
pp.  244-250. 

itStehert's  Uaderfrouad  Bailroal,  pp.  37'4S. 
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iiig  to  Imiiaiia  their  work  had  b«en  in  the  line  of  aiding  negroes  to  make 
their  way  to  the  northern  stalex,  and  this  wa«  the  extent  of  flight  gener- 
ally, in  thene  earliest  years.  Uut  soon  ways  to  Canada  were  opened, 
and  it  l»ei-anie  more  dangcrouR  for  runaways  to  stop  in  the  northern 
states.  At  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  slavery  were  becoming  harder. 
The  demand  for  slaves  from  the  cotton  Ktates  was  met  by  sales  from  the 
border  Htat«*s.  and  threatnifd  KopamtionH  of  familira,  and  fear  of  being 
"sold  .*<outh"  added  to  th«^  stream  of  fugitives.  The  work  of  aiding  the 
fugitives  naturally  grew  more  syKtemalic  as  the  work  itself  increased. 


Levi  Corns  HofSE.  Foint.xin  City 


Meanwhile  the  moral  sentiment  H(:aiiixt  slavery  was  growing,  and  espe- 
cially  among  the  Quakers.  In  the  Friends  at  Newport.  Indiana,  or- 
ganize<i  an  Anti-.SIavery  Library  Siwiety.  and  colleclod  ♦2'!  to  purchase 
anti-slavery  literature  for  circulation.  In  IS40,  Arnold  RufTum,  the  noted 
Rhode  Island  Quaker  Abolitionist,  visited  the  Wrat.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Garrison's  first  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  Itoston,  in  IH32,  and 
was  president  of.  and  lerturer  for  that  organization.  lie  made  his  head- 
tpiarters  at  I.,«'vi  Coffin's  for  several  months,  and  lectured  at  various 
points  in  Indiana.  In  January.  IH41.  the  first  number  of  "The  Protee- 
tionist"  appeared  at  Newport,  announcing,  among  other  things,  "The 
character  of  the  paper  will  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  now 
published;  its  first  object  l>eiiig  the  vin<lication  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  to  protection  against  the  possibility 
under  any  eircumitaneiMt  of  l)eing  claimed  by  mortal  men  as  an  article 
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of  property."  The  first  niunber  contains  an  advertbement  that  antt> 

slavery  publications  are  "for 'sale  at  the  New  York  prices  at  the  offioe 
of  The  Protectionist,  over  Levi  CofTin's  store,  by  Arnold  Buffum." 

Aruold  Buffum  was  the  editor  of  this  iirvt  abolition  paper  iu  Indiana, 
and  between  his  leetnres  and  his  editorials  he  seriously  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Quaker  church  in  Indiana.  On  October  30,  1841,  he  wrote 
to  his  dnuffhlcr.  Elizabeth  Huffum  Chace:  "We  came  to  Richmond  a 
week  ago  to  attend  Yearly  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  ou 
the  eoncems  of  the  ^wple  of  eolor,  the  question  of  Abolition  eame  up, 
and  they  got  into  confusion,  and  finally  the  report  was  whispered  round 
that  Arnold  Buffum  was  there,  and  so  to  prevent  me  from  hearing  their 
wrangles  they  broke  up  the  meeting.  I  was  all  the  time  a  mile  from 
them."  In  fact  the  peculiar  non-resistanee  doetrines  of  the  Quakers 
made  the  question  a  very  doubtful  one  at  the  time,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Chace  to  her  father  on  Febru- 
ary 21, 1841,  she  being  at  the  time  both  a  consistent  Friend  and  an  ardent 
abolitionist:  '*We  have  reeeived  thy  paper  and  are  much  interested  in 
reading  it.  We  want  to  send  the  pay  for  it,  but  Samud.  Sl^  ooe  of  our 
hills  would  not  be  ?ood  with  you.  Tlie  Abolitionists  here  are  generally 
opposed  to  the  third  party  policy,  and  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  do  all 
they  can  for  the  Standard  and  for  the  Liberator.  I,  myself,  dear  fother, 
was  sorry  that  it  fthe  Protectionist)  espoused  that  policy,  or  that  it  was 
a  political  paper  at  all,  and  it  does  gecm  to  me  that  thy  editorials,  which 
in  most  particulars  are  excellent,  do  almost  condemn  that  course.  The 
assertion  thst  our  weapons  are  not  eamal  but  spiritual,  does  not,  in  my 
view,  aftrco  with  the  recommendation  to  use  the  ballot  for  the  overthnnr 
of  slavery.  Is  not  the  ballot  a  carnal  weapon  V  But  such  compunc- 
tions were  not  universal  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  W^est;  or  with  women 
more  than  with  men. 

In  April,  1841,  the  first  number  of  "The  Free  Labor  Advocatp,  and 
Anti-Slavery  Chronicle"  appeared  at  Xew  fJardcn.  with  Henry  H.  Way 
and  Benjamin  Stanton  as  editors.  On  September  5, 1841,  a  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  mrganised  at  Newport,  whose  charter  members  were 
Bealah  Puckctt.  EHzabeth  Stanton,  Rachel  Green,  Man,-  Tlockett,  Edith 
Osborn.  Elizabeth  Lacy.  Ann  Reynolds.  Keziah  ITough.  Jane  Porch, 
Acfasah  Thomas,  Mary  Parker,  Mrs.  Henry  Way  and  Catharine  CofRn. 
This  society  not  only  aided  in  file  Sfitatlon  of  tiie  davery  (luestion,  but 
made  dothes  for  fugitives  who  needed  them. 

The  organization  work  si)read  into  other  localities,  and  in  1842  the 
Free  Labor  Advocate  gives  accounts  of  meetings  of  anti-slavery  societies 


u  Life  of  EHaslwIii  BuBvm  Onea^  ^  87,  90. 
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in  Randolph,  Henry.  I'nion.  Hamilton,  Jay  and  other  counties;  and  on 
January  12,  184:j.  a  me«'tinjf  of  the  State  Anti-Slavery  Soeiety  waa  held 
at  Snlem,  and  one  of  the  prineipal  attraetions  waH  Stephen  S.  Ilardinfr, 
the  Liberty  eundiilnle  for  Lieutenant  Uovernor.  In  faet  lf<42  hail  l>een 
an  ppiK'h  marker,  with  Newport  very  mueh  in  the  limelight.  On  Septem- 
l)er      the  State  eonvenlion  of  tlio  Li^H^rty  party  had  ni«-t  there,  and 


Dk.  Ki.i7.rK  Drminu 

nominati>(l  Kli/iir  II.  Deinintr  for  (lovenior,  with  Ilardinj;  in  Heennd 
plaee.  They  maih-  a  formidHldf  team.  Dr.  Elizur  Domini;  wan  of  Puri- 
tan aneiH^try.  lK»m  at  (Sreat-Uarrinirtnn  Park.  Mass..  March  4,  17!>H.  He 
was  well  educate<I.  and  at  the  a(re  of  twenty,  havin^r  (rraduate<I  in  letters 
and  in  me<lieine.  ho  married  Ili-ster  Carpenter,  at  Wilkesharre,  Penn., 
and  then  rmiprated  to  Ohio,  where  he  practise*!  for  a  time  at  Milford 
and  Chillieothe.  and  in  1Ki4  loi'ated  at  I>afayette.  He  soon  took  hif^h 
rank  as  a  phy»iieian.  and  Wame  prominent  in  Masonry,  bein^;  for  many 
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ymn  Hwter  of  Perry  Lodge,  at  Lafayette.  A  Whig  in  polities,  he  took 
the  etump  in  1840,  and  surprised  even  his  friends  by  his  campaign 
orator>'.  In  1841,  the  Whigs  eU-oted  him  to  the  legislature,  and  his 
service  there  euded  his  Whig  aSiliation.  Notwithstanding  his  open  advo- 
caqr  of  abolition,  he  was  chooen  Orand  Ifaeter  of  Masons  in  Indiana  in 
1847,  and  reelected  in  1848,  1849  and  1850.  In  this  position  he  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Masonic  hall,  at  Washington  street  and  Capitol  Ave- 
nue, and  presided  at  its  dedication.  He  lectured  at  Laporte  medical 
sehool  from  1847  to  1850,  and  then  at  the  Indianapolis  sehool  nntil  its 
dissolution  in  1852.  He  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  General  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until  his  death  on  February  23,  1855.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
OTgataiing  the  union  People's  Party  in  T854,  and  was  tendered  the  nom- 
ination for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  its  ticket,  but  de- 
clined and  insisted  on  the  nomination  of  Caleb  Mills.  Stephen  Selwyn 
Harding  was  a  native  of  New  York,  born  in  Ontario  County,  February 
84, 1808.  In  1880  his  parents  removed  to  Ripley  County,  bidiana.  He 
had  few  school  advantages,  hut  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  studied 
law  at  Rrookville,  and  in  1828.  opened  an  office  at  Richmond.  Six  months 
later  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  practice,  but  returned  to  Versailles  in 
1829,  and  soon  bnilt  np  a  large  pracdee  there.  He  ma  a  strong  speaker, 
and  utterly  fearless.  In  1844  he  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  court  house 
at  Versailles-,  and  a  numher  of  men  gathered  in  the  audience  for  the  usual 
indignities  offered  to  abolition  speakers  in  those  days.  Mounting  the 
stand,  he  said  that  he  onderstood  that  there  were  persons  in  the  andienee 
who  had  come  there  to  egg  him,  and  invited  them  to  take  a  good  look  at 
him,  and  see  whether  he  was  the  sort  of  man  that  would  submit  to  it. 
He  added :  "If  anyone  here  is  resolved  to  do  this  thing,  he  will  asanredly 
meet  his  God,  green  in  his  idna,  for  that  man  shall  ^e.  Noihinf  under 
heaven  can  prevent  me  having  the  innermost  drop  of  blood  that  courses 
his  craven  heart."  He  was  not  disturbed,  althonph  he  made  a  fierj'  aboli- 
tion speech,  and  predicted  that  within  twenty  years  slavery  would  be 
wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  United  States.  In  1850  Rev.  B.  P.  Kavan- 
aui^,  the  State  Agent  of  the  Colonisation  Soeie^,  issued  a  diaUenge  for 
a  debate,  in  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  on  Bible  grounds  that  slavery 
was  a  divinely  instituted  custom.  Some  Quaker  friends  asked  Harding 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  he  did  so.  The  debate  was  held  in  the  Quairer 
meeting  house  at  B^ightstown,  befm  a  large  andienee.  Kimn«ighwas 
a  fine-looking  man.  with  all  the  oratorical  frraces,  and  made  a  very 
plausible  opening;  hut  he  was  no  match  for  Harding,  who  painted  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  contrasted  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  then  turned 
to  a  denuneiati<m  of  the  professed  follower  of  Ghiist's  tetehinir  'wlko 
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would  advocate  such  cruelty.  Kavanaugh  turned  pale,  and  sat  trembling, 

with  rlt'iiched  hands,  as  Harding  showered  inveetives  on  him,  reaching  a 
climax  when  be  rose  to  full  height  and  launched  at  him  Moore  'a  lines, 

"Just  Alia!  what  must  be  thy  look 

Wheu  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stand* 
Unblushing,  with  thy  sacred  Book, — 

Tnming  the  leavea  witii  blood-atained  handi. 
And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 

His  creed  of  lost,  and  hate,  and  erime." 

KaTanangh  iaaaed  no  more  ehaUengfls  in  Indiana,  and  soon  after  went 
Sonth,  when  his  talenta  wore  appreciated,  and  he  was  made  a  bishop. 

Harding  became  an  active  meml>er  of  the  Republican  party.  In  1862, 
P^ident  Lincoln  appointed  him  Qovemor  of  Utah,  where  he  had  numer- 
oQS  controversies  with  the  Mormons,  until  1864,  when  he  was  made  Chief 
Jnstiee  of  Colorado.  In  1865  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  resumed  prao> 

tice.  He  died  February  12,  1893,  at  his  obi  hoinr,  at  Milan,  in  Ripley 
County,  which  had  been  a  station  of  the  Underground  Railroad  in  his 
earlier  years. 

The  eleetion  for  Qovemor  did  not  occur  until  Attgnst,  1M3,  and  the 

'Presidential  election  in  November  of  tbnt  yoar.  but  tbe  Liberty  Party 
already  had  its  presidential  candidates  in  the  Held — liirney  and  Morris — 
and  Henry  Clay  was  in  training  for  the  Whig  nomination.  On  October 
5, 1842,  Clay  attended  a  bartweae  at  Indianapolis,  and  returned  Bast  hf 
way  of  Richmond,  where  the  Yearly  Meeting;  of  Friends  was  in  session. 
Tbe  anti-slavery  brethren  of  Newport  were  waiting  for  him  with  a  peti- 
tion for  him  to  free  his  slaves.  The  astute  Henry  replied  to  their  note 
asking  an  andienee,'that  he  would  reeeive  their  petition  at  the  pnblie 
meeting  which  he  was  to  address,  and  would  answer  it  tbcre.  ITe  ^ni  the 
committee  up  on  the  platform,  and  after  a  clever  defense  of  his  pasition, 
and  reflection  on  their  political  motives  and  lack  of  courtesy  to  a  visitor, 
offered  to  free  hie  daves  if  they  would  ftimish  the  liberated  negroes  wMi 
an  anunint  equal  to  their  market  value,  as  capital  on  which  to  begin  a 
life  of  freedom.  Hut  this  inrident  attracted  little  attention  as  compared 
with  his  reception  by  the  Friends  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  the  sub- 
■- jeet  of  wide  eomnmit,  and  some  niisreprMentatioin,  bj  the  press.  The 
facts,  as  stated  by  the  Free  Labor  Advocate,  after  careful  inquiry,  and 
with  apparent  accuracy,  were  as  follows:  "The  clerk  of  the  Yearly  meet- 
ing took  or  sent  his  carriage  to  Clay 's  lodging,  on  first  day  morning,  to 
eonvey  him  to  meeting.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  carriage  containing 

the  slaveholder  and  the  Yearly  meeting  clerk  was  driven  to  the  meeting 
Tal.  i-«> 
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house  by  the  slave  Charles,  but  this  seems  to  be  incorrect.  We  have  no 
acfount  of  Charles'  attendance  of  the  meeting  though  he  might  have 
been  in  the  crowd.  At  any  rate  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  he  was  not 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  other  stranger  from  Eentuekyi  koA  as  our 
Divine  Master  and  Lawgiver,  wh«i  personally  on  earth  made  no  dis* 
tinction  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  or  in  the  dispensation  of  favors 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  black  and  the  white  man,  or 
between  the  master  and  the  slave ;  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  ihat, 
as  Friends  profess  to  be  his  followers,  if  Charles  had  been  there,  the 
same  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  him  that  was  paid  to  liis  master. 
We  shall  therefore  conclude  he  was  not  present.  The  company  arrived 
smne  time  previous  to  the  sittiDg  of  the  meeting.  It  is  eonunon  at  tiiese 
large  meetings  to  keep  the  doors  shnt  until  the  hour  of  meeting  arrives. 
But  whrn  riay  and  his  suit  arrived,  the  north  door  of  the  men's  apart- 
ment was  opened,  and  they  entered.  C.  and  some  of  his  particular  Whig 
friends  were  eondneted  to  the  head  of  the  seat  commonly  designated  as  . 
the  second  pallerj'  immediately  in  front  of  the  seat  occupied  by  the 
foreign  ministers  in  attendance,  and  the  clerk  of  the  meetiiiEr  took  his 
seat  by  their  side.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  scene  took  place 
whieh  we  believe  is  altogether  nnpreeedented  in  the  history  of  the  Soeiety. 
A  member  of  the  Yearly  meeting,  a  minister  of  great  notoriety,  who  haa 
signalized  himself  in  stirring  up  opposition  to  abolition  Friends,  arose 
and  commenced  the  business  of  a  formal  introduction  of  the  distinguished 
slavthelto'  to  hk  Frimds;  prodaiming  alond  This  is  Henry  Clay. — ^This 
is  Friend  —  this  is  Friend— etc.  The  Friends  of  both  sexes  gathered 
aromid,  apparently  eager  to  shake  his  Mnodstnined  hand.  When  this 
part  of  the  scene  had  elosed  the  clerk  took  the  slavehcdder  by  the  arm 
and  conducted  him  out  of  the  house,  to  the  carriage  near  the  north  door 
and  handed  him  in,  taking  a  seat  with  him.  •  *  *  Though  we  be- 
lieve that  such  special  honors,  such  marked  attentions  were  never  before 
publicly  paid  by  Friends  to  any  man  however  good  or  great,  as  were  on 
this  occasion  paid  to  this  prince  of  slaveholders,  yet  it  may  be  plead  as 
an  CKeuse  that  the  peeoliar  eirennistanees  of  the  esse  justified  it.  It  waa 
probably  thonpbt  jiistifiaMe  and  necessary  to  make  this  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  respect,  in  order  to  evince  to  Henry  Clay  the  determined 
hostility  of  Friends  to  abolitionism  (which  they  must  have  been  sensible 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  him),  and  th«r  unwavering  attadunent  to 
Whigisni.  of  which  he  was  looked  tip  to  ns  the  representative  head. 
Whether  it  was  justifiable  or  not,  under  the  circumstances  let  others  judge. 
It  is  our  business  at  present  to  correct  errors,  and  to  give  if  possible  a 
true  statement  of  facta.  Respeethig  the  kissing,  so  mndi  tallrad  about, 
it  waa  not  done  in  the  meeting  house  that  we  know  fit  All  the  infbnna* 
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tion  we  have  on  the  nibjeet  that  we  ean  rely  m  i»  this:  Henry  Clay 

being  at  the  temperance  boarding  house,  and  about  to  take  leave  of  the 
place,  when  he  came  down  stairs,  a  considerahle  number  of  females,  old, 
and  young,  Orthodox  and  Hicksites,  were  arranged  in  a  line,  along  which 
he  paned  front  one  end  to  the  other,  giving  eaeh  an  affectionate  parting 
kiss.  We  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  we  hope  there  are  yet  'seven 
thousand  in  our  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of 
slavery,  nor  kissed  his  image.'  Marcus  Mote,  "The  (Quaker  Artist", 
who  made  the  painting  of  "Indiana  Yearly  Meeting"  reproduced  here- 
with, gives  a  very  faithful  picture  not  only  of  the  grounds;  but  also  of 
the  eosturaes  and  the  vehicles  then  in  vopuc.  He  was  bom  near  West 
Milton,  Ohio,  in  1817,  and  began  drawing  when  a  small  child,  purloining 
his  mother 'a  indigo  for  art  work.  He  often  Tinted  Bsehmood,  and  came 
there  to  reside  in  1863.  His  chief  work  was  in  the  line  of  Sunday  School 
and  Bible  illustrations,  of  which  he  said  lie  had  made  "more  than  any 
other  artist  he  ever  heard  of. ' '  He  maintained  for  some  time  a ' '  school  of 
design  for  women"  at  Richmond,  in  which,  in  all  he  had  541  students, 
many  of  whom  took  up  professional  work  in  varioos  lines,  three  of  them 
becoming  physicians. 

But  while  this  reception  to  Henry  Clay  was  what  excited  the  most 
comment  outride,  it  was  not  the  most  ugnifieant  event  of  the  meeting. 
The  anti-slavery  Friends  had  been  teaching  doctrines  entirely  outside 
of  the  "testimonj""  of  tlie  meetintr  on  sbivery,  and  in  1H41.  a  "minute  of 
advice"  had  been  adopted  warning  against  opening  meeting  houses  for 
anti-davery  meethigs;  mentioning  tb»t  "there  are  some  periodicals  with- 
in onr  limits"  (the  Protectionist  and  the  Free  Labor  Advocate)  which 
were  printintr  articles  to  which  sanction  could  not  be  given,  as  they  were 
not  under  the  supervision  of  the  meeting;  and  adding  "as  the  subject  of 
davery  is  producing  great  excitement  in  our  land,  we  again  tenderly 
advise  our  dear  friends  not  to  join  in  association  witb  thoas  who  do  not 
profess  to  wait  for  Divine  direction  in  such  important  eoneorns. "  On 
October  3,  1842,  just  before  Henry  Clay's  visit,  the  "meeting  on  suffer- 
ings" reported  that  "Benjamin  Stanton,  Jacob  Grave,  William  Locke 
and  Charles  Osborn  (appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  members  of 
this  meetinpl  have  become  disqualified  for  usefulness  in  this  body,  which 
being  weightily  considered  was  united  with."*'  The  "disqualified" 
asked  for  a  statement  of  their  shortcomings  to  be  put  on  record,  but  as 
their  offense  was  wholly  anti-davery  activity,  this  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.  Stanton  was  the  editor  of  the  Free  Labor  Advocate,  and 


'«  Free  Labor  Advooato,  Deoeinber  10,  1842. 
IS  Minutm,  Ind.  Tear]/  Meeting,  1841,  p.  17. 
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from  the  iiisturical  puiut  of  view,  Charles  Unborn  was  caatiy  the  moftt 
notable  member  of  Uw  Society  of  Friendi  in  Indiaiia.  He  wao  bora  ia 
North  Carolina,  August  21,  1775,  and  at  the  age  of  19  emigrrated  to 
Tenm'ssec.  where  he  entered  the  minwtrk'.  In  1H14  he  took  the  loa«l  in 
urKanlziug  the  " Tenoetiiiee  MaimmiiiHion  Society",  which  tirst  adopted 
the  doetrine  of  "immediate  and  onconditioBal  eoianeipation",  and  tUa 
doctrine  was  advocated  by  Osborn  thfreaftvr.  In  1^16  he  removed  to 
Mount  IMeasant,  Ohio,  and  on  August  29,  1817,  issued  the  tinit  number 
of  "The  i^hilauthropist ",  which  was  the  first  anti-slavery  paper  published 
in  the  United  Statea.  Benjamin  Lnndy  started  in  anti<alavery  woife  ai 
an  ageii^  f>  r  and  eontrihntnr  to  this  paper.  It  \va>i  eontinoed  UStS 
Octoiter,  after  which  Osborn  n'moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  resided 

until  his  death  in  lti52.''  The  "diw|ualified ' ',  to  whom  a  dozen  more  bad 
been  added,  met  at  Newport  on  January  4,  1843,  and  appointed  a  eom- 
mittee  to  call  a  <'<iiive!ition  of  Friends  for  the  purpose  of  "reorpanizing 
the  Vearly  Meeting  of  Indiana  upon  the  true  principles,  and  in  accord- 
anee  with  the  discipline  and  usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  This 
convention  net  at  Newport,  February  6,  1843,  with  a  larger  attendanco 
than  was  exp«-<'ted.  and  conrimied  in  sfssiun  till  the  10th,  as  a  Yearly 
meeting.  It  issued  an  address,  snd  started  off  full-fledged  as  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti<Slavery  Frienda.  The  Free  Labor  Advocate 
aaid:  "Numeront  individuals  who  came  entirely  unprepared  for  a 
separation,  and  sev»  rnl  who  left  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
it,  became  fully  satibticd  and  heartily  united  in  the  measure."  This  waa 
probably  doe  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  Yearly  meeting  of  1842,  for 
while  it  did  not  specify  ita  reasons  for  churehinf;  Osborn  and  his  eo-lalior- 
ers.  it  went  squarely  on  rfcnrd  airainsf  H^olition  in  its  "<'piKtle  of  ad- 
vice," HH  follows :  "  We  are  a^rain  eoncemed  to  warn  sU  our  dear  frienda 
against  joining  or  partieipatinur  in  the  excitement  and  overactive  aeal  ot 
the  anti-Hlavery  soeieties.  and  to  he  cautious  about  the  kind  of  reading 
admitted  into  thfir  families:  as  the  effeet  of  all  those  Itooks  and  papers 
must  be  pernieiouK  which  have  the  tendency  to  set  one  part  of  .society 
against  another."  In  the  same  epistle  ia  the  followini;  paiwage.  whieh 
m^y  indicate  <pialms  of  eonseimce  for  the  hog  Cabin  and  Hard  Dder 
canpaiKn  of  IMO:  "The  increasing;  frequency  of  political  celebrations 
and  parades,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  neceraity  of 
increased  caution  on  the  part  of  our  membcra,  not  to  take  an  active  part 
therein.  To  join  in  tho<w'  marehes,  aeeompani<  <1  as  they  generally  are 
with  martial  display  is  evidently  inconsistent  for  Friends,  and  eontraiy 
to  oiir  irood  order." 

•  '  The  Kank  of  iliarlr*  C>«tioni      an  Anti  Slavrrj  Pioa«vr,  lad.  Hist  8oe.  Puba., 
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The  trouble  was  not  contiued  to  the  (Quaker  church.   In  the  fall  of 
1842  the  True  Wesleyan,  a  leading  Methodist  paper,  withdrew  from  eon- 
neetiou  with  the  MethodiBt  church,  presenting  an  indictment  of  its  pro- 
slaverj'  offenses  as  long  as  Jefferson's  indictment  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  refusing  to  "continue  in  fellowship 
with  a  chtuvh  whieh  receives,  shields  and  defends -thousanda  and  tens  of 
thonaanda  who^  aoeording  to  Ifr.  Wesley,  are  'exactly  on  a  level  with 
men -stealers.'  "  The  move  met  approbation  in  Indiana,  aiul  nn  Februarj' 
27,  1843,  the  Indiana  State  Wesleyan  Anti-Slavery  Convention  met  at 
Newport,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  secede  from  the  Methodist  church, 
and  reeonunended  all  Aholitionista  to  do  ao.  On  April  22, 1848,  thirty- 
two  members  of  the  Methodist  ohnreh  at  Newport  withdrew  from  its 
]ncmbcr>ibip,  being  a  majority  of  the  ehurch,  and  formed  a  new  society, 
which  was  joined  two  days  later  by  thirteen  more.   A  national  conven- 
ticm  of  Methodiataeeeders  had  heen  called  to  meet  at  Utiea,  N.  T.,  on  Vaj 
31,  and  when  it  met  it  organized  the  Wesleyan  Connection  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  membership  of  about  6,000.   Methodist.s  all  over  the  North 
realized  the  danger,  and  numerous  meetings  called  for  reform  in  the, 
ehnreh.  For  tiie  flrat  time,  th«  oolnmna  of  the  Chriatiaa  Advocate  were 
i^pened  to  articles  on  slavery,  and  lliey  were  used.  At  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1844  two  slavery  cases  came  up.  Rev.  Francis  A.  Harding  had 
been  sospended  from  the  ministry  by  the  Baltimore  Conference,  for 
refnmng  to  nunranit  davea  that  had  eome  to  him  by  marriage,  and  tiw 
action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  was  sustained,  on  appeal,  by  a  vote 
of  111  to  5.1.  the  division  being  practically  North  and  South.  Bishop 
James  0.  Andrew  had  married  a  slave  owner,  and  thereby  became  a  slave- 
owner, and  a  resolution  was  offered  suspending  him  from  episcopal  fane* 
tiona  "so  long  as  this  impediment  remains."  After  a  protracted  debate, 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  111  to  69.    The  Southern  members  then 
decided  to  withdraw  and  an  amicable  separation  was  arranged.  It  came 
in  good  time  for  Uta  efanrdi  in  the  NorOi,  lor  nt  Hie  flrat  anniHtl  een- 
feren(  e  of  the  Wedeyin  Connection  the  membership  waa  reported  at 
l.'),nno.   These  movements,  small  as  they  may  seem,  were  manifestations 
of  t)ie  moral  awakening  that  was  going  on  in  the  North,  and  turning 
sympathy  towards  the  eoeaping  slave,  which  made  the  escape  of  fngitivea 
through  the  northern  states  more  easy,  but  tliere  was  verv-  little  effort  to 
induce  slaves  to  run  away  nntil  after  the  passnce  nf  the  fugitive  davo 
law  of  1850,  and  what  there  was  was  chiefly  by  free  negroes.** 

KoBk  of  the  eariy  eaaea  of  work  by  white  men  hi  Ihb  line  were  poraiy 
indiridnal  effbrt,  and  two  of  them  were  eooneeted  with  Indiana.  Tfeie 
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first  was  that  of  Seth  Concklin,  a  youug  luau  ot  Philadelphia,  who  read 
in  the  ''PennqrlvaiuA  Freeman"  the  story  of  Peter  Still,  whole  mother 
had  escaped  from  slavery  in  Maryland,  and  whose  enraged  master  had 
then  sold  him  Smitli,  at  the  ap*^  of  six.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
labored  before  he  was  able  to  i>ave  enough  to  purchase  his  freedom ;  and 
then,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  found  hu  brother  WifUam  agent  of  tiie 
Anti-Slavery  League.  He  wa.s  joined  with  his  long  lost  family,  but 
mourned  his  wife  and  three  children  left  in  the  South.  In  a  spirit  of 
knight-errantry,  Couckliu  volunteered  to  go  South  and  rescue  them. 
Peter  first  went  South,  reached  his  family  by  stealth,  and  amnged  for 
their  flight  n  Cotieklin  should  come,  taking  a  cape  and  other  trifles 
as  tokens,  by  wiui  h  tin  y  shnuM  know  Concklin  wlieii  be  came.  Concklin 
went  to  Alabama  in  January,  1851,  got  iu  touch  with  Still's  wife  and 
boy^  who  were  grown;  amnged  to  meet  them  at  the  Tennessee  river, 
seven  miles  above  Florence,  on  March  Ist.  He  then  went  down  the 
Tennessee  by  steamer  to  learn  his  route;  went  to  Cincinnati  to  see  Levi 
Coffin  and  get  information;  and  by  the  middle  of  February  was  iu 
Gibson  County,  Indiana,  fran  where  he  wrote  this  letter; 

"Princeton,  Gibson  County,  Tndiana,  Feb.  18,  1851. 

' '  To  Wm.  Still : — The  plan  is  to  go  to  Canada,  on  the  Wabash,  oppo- 
site Detroit  (i.  e.  on  the  Wabash  route  to  a  point  in  Ifiehigan  west  of 
Detroit).  There  are  four  routes  to  Canada.  One  through  lUini^  eom* 
mencing  above  and  below  Alton;  one  through  to  North  Indiana,  and 
the  Cincinnati  route,  being  the  largest  route  iu  the  United  States. 

"I  intended  to  have  gone  through  Pennaylvanla,  but  the  risk  going 
up  the  Ohio  river  has  caused  me  to  go  to  Canada.  Steamboat  traveling 
is  univerMiUy  condemned;  though  many  po  in  boats,  c-onsequently  many 
get  lost.  Going  in  a  skiff  is  new,  and  is  approved  of  in  my  case.  After 
I  arrive  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  I  will  go  up  the  Ohio 
seventy-five  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  then  up  the  Wabash 
forty-four  miles  to  New  Harmony,  where  T  shall  go  a.shor('  by  night, 
and  go  thirteen  miles  east  to  Charles  Grier,  a  farmer,  (colored  man) 
who  will  entertain  us,  and  next  night  convey  us  sixteen  miles  to  David 
Stonnon,  near  Princeton,  who  will  take  the  emnmand  and  I  be  released. 

"David  Stonnon  estimates  the  exp'Mis.-s  from  bis  house  to  Canada 
at  forty  dollars,  without  which  no  sure  protection  will  be  given.  They 
might  Ixt  instructed  concerning  the  course,  and  beg  their  way  through 
without  money.  If  you  widi  to  do  what  should  be  done,  you  will  send 
me  fifty  dollars,  in  a  letter,  to  Princeton,  Gibson  County.  Indiana,  so  aS 
to  arrive  tbore  by  tbe  Stb  of  ^Marcb.  Eight  days  should  be  estimated  for 
a  letter  to  arrive  from  Philadelphia.   The  money  to  be  State  Bank  of 
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Ohio,  or  State  Bank,  or  Northern  Budc  of  Kentucky,  or  any  other  eeetem 
bank.  Send  no  notes  larger  than  twenty  dollars.  Levi  Coffin  had  no 

m<nicy  for  iiic  I  paid  twenty  dollars  for  the  skiff.  No  money  to  get 
back  to  Fhiludelphia.  It  was  not  understood  that  I  would  have  to  be 
at  any  expense  seeking  aid. 

"One-half  of  my  time  has  been  need  in  trying  to  find  peiaeos  to 
assist,  when  I  may  arrive  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  which  I  have  failed, 
except  Stormon.  Having  no  letter  of  introduction  to  Stormon  from  any 
source,  on  which  I  could  fully  rely,  I  traveled  two  hundred  miles  around 
to  find  oat  hia  stability.  I  have  fonnd  many  AbolitieoiatB,  nearly  all 
who  have  made  propositions,  which  themselves  would  not  comply  with, 
and  nobody  else  would.  Already  I  have  traveled  over  three  thousand 
miles.  Two  thousand  and  four  hundred  by  steamboat,  two  hundred  by 
r^road,  one  hnndred  hy  stage,  four  hundred  on  foot,  forty-eight  in  a 
skiff.  I  have  yet  five  hundred  miles  to  go  to  the  plantation,  to  commence 
operations.  I  have  been  two  weeks  on  the  decks  of  steamboats,  three 
nights  out,  two  of  which  I  got  perfectly  wet.  If  I  had  paper  money, 
as  MeKim  desired,  it  would  have  beoi  destroyed.  I  have  not  been  en- 
tertained gratis  at  any  place  except  Stormon 's.  I  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  when  I  left  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  from  yoo, 
twenty-six  mine. 

"Tdegraphed  to  station  at  Evansvffle,  thhrty-three  miles  from  Stor- 
men's,  and  at  Vinclure's  twenty-five  miles  from  Stormon 's.  The  Wabash 
route  is  considered  the  safest  route.  No  one  ha.s  ever  been  lost  from 
Stormon 's  to  Canada.  Some  have  lost  between  Stormon 's  and  the  Ohio. 
The  wolves  have  never  snspeeted  Stormon.  Your  (i.  e.  anybody)  addng 
aid  in  mon^  for  a  ease  properly  belonging  east  of  Ohio,  is  detested.  U 
you  have  sent  money  to  Cineinnati  you  should  recall  it  I  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  use  it. 

"Seth  Coneklin,  Prineetra,  Gibson  eonnly,  Ind. 

**P.  S.  First  of  April  will  be  about  the  time  Peter's  family  will 
arrive  opposite  Detroit.  Yon  should  inform  yourself  how  to  find  them 

there.  I  may  have  no  opportunity.  I  will  look  promptly  for  your  letter 
at  Princeton,  till  tlie  10th  of  Mareb,  and  longer  if  there  should  have 

been  any  delay  l)y  tlie  mails." 

Coneklin  made  his  way  to  the  rendezvous  in  Alabama,  with  his  skiff, 
and  met  the  Stills  at  the  appointed  time.  They  got  down  the  Tennessee 
in  safety,  although  hailed  once,  and  fired  at  by  a  patrol.  After  rowing 

for  seven  days  and  niphts,  they  reached  New  Harmony,  and  made  their 
way  across  the  country  to  David  Stormont's  (the  "Stormon"  of  the 
above  letter — an  active  Underground  Railroad  man)  in  safety.  Here 
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•Iw  they  net  Rev.  N.  B.  Joluiftoii,  •  Covenanter  minieter,  wbo  had 

formerly  edited  the  "Free  Pre>w"  at  New  Concord,  Ohio,  and  who  had 
met  Concklin  at  Cincinnati.  For  some  n-asnn.  th«>  original  profframme 
waa  changed,  and  Concklin  ittarted  on  north  with  the  negroes.  They  bad 
reached  a  point  twenty«three  miles  above  Vineennee,  when,  during  a  tem- 
porary alwence  of  Concklin,  they  were  urri^ted  on  tntpieion  by  a  par^ 
(tf  "slave  catchprs, "  and  carried  to  Vinet  iiTies,  from  which  point  tele- 
grauis  were  sent  through  the  South,  Kcekiug  for  claimants.  Their  owner, 
B.  McKiemon,  of  Sooth  Florence,  Alabama,  had  telefraphed  the  Mar* 
shal  iif  Kviinsville  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them,  and  the  two  soon  ap- 
peared at  Vineenofs  to  claim  them.  Cnneklin.  who  was  passim;  under 
the  name  of  John  11.  Miller,  came  to  their  rescue,  and  tried  to  have  them 
releaied  on  4  writ  of  habeas  eorpns,  but  waa  himsdf  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  capture,  Stonnnut  and  Johnston 
started  for  Vincennes,  hut  learned  that  the  partj'  had  already  passed 
on  the  way  to  Evansville,  with  Concklin  in  chains.  Johnston  hurried 
to  EvansvQIe,  to  find  that  th^  had  taken  a  steamboat  therp  three  hours 
>>efore  he  had  arrive<l.  It  was  reported  that  Coneklin  had  "escaped** 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river.  Possibly  he  at- 
tempted to  do  so.  as  his  body  was  afterwards  found  in  the  river,  with 
hands  and  feet  chained,  and  his  skull  erushed.  Little  is  pieaerved  of 
his  antecedents  except  that  Still  sjiys  that  when  his  sister  was  told  of 
his  fate,  she  said,  "it  waa  only  natural  for  him  in  this  case  to  have  taken 
the  steps  he  did,"  and  "recalled  a  number  of  instances  of  his  heroic  and 
daring  deeds  tor  others."  'What  a  rrcordt  Where  in  the  rhronielea  of 
Fmisaart,  in  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table,  in  the  fairy  tales  of  cap- 
tives rescued  from  Kiont-s  and  ogres,  will  you  find  the  equal  of  this  story 
of  altruism  T  He  was  not  seeking  the  release  of  a  princess  who  might 
reward  him  with  her  hand.  He  had  no  prospect  of  treasure  or  prefer* 
ment.  Tie  was  not  a  Damon  [!o\ug  to  the  relief  nf  a  friend.  ITf  n-nlcr 
took  an  almost  impossible  task  in  In-half  of  utter  strangers.  nn<l  them  of 
a  despised  and  down-trodden  race.  He  bad  no  hope  of  glory,  for  be 
knew  that  his  aetion  was  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  bis  country.  It  is  not 
stnnipe  tlmt  whfu  Levi  Coffin  wrote  to  William  Still  of  JohnotOD  visiting 
him  and  telling  the  story,  he  said.  "We  wept  together." 

Of  coarse  the  pnUie  knew  nothing  of  tiie  faeta.  The  only  eoatemp<k 
rary  mention  of  the  case  in  Indiana,  that  I  have  found,  is  the  folIowU^ 
from  the  Evansville  Daily  Joomal,  of  April  IS,  IftSl  t 

"PrornvB  Slaves 

"We  take  the  following  letter  from  the  Cape  Girardeau  Eagle,  as 
It  relates  to  persons  who  left  this  eity  not  a  great  while  baek  in  company 
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with  several  fagitiye  alaxes  arrested  in  this  itate.  The  amat  of  theae 

slaves  was  effected  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citiaena 

of  Indiana,  tlius  proviii'j-  their  faithfulness  to  the  laws,  and  the  utter 
idleneas  of  those  attempts,  which  have  been  made  by  agitators  to  excite 
good  man  into  mntiny  and  mobocraey : 

"  'Steamer  Paul  Auderaou,  Apj-il  1,  1851. 

"  'Hr.  Editor: 

*'  'We  had  quite  an  adventure  on  this  boat  laat  ni^t.  At  Evansville 
we  took  on  board  a  Mr.  B.  MeKcmioii,  of  Florence,  Alabama,  with  four 
or  five  negroes  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  in  Alabama,  by  some 
Aholitioniata,  one  of  whom  he  had  manaeled.  The  negroes  and  the  thief 
were  taken  in  Knox  County,  Indiana,  and  the  owner  permitted  to  take 
them  out  of  the  state  without  any  difficulty  and  brought  on  board  this 
host.  But  at  this  stage  of  affairs,  his  trouble  seemed  to  begin — for  there 
was  on  hoard  a  bt  of  emigrants  from  Ohio,  many  of  them  were  ranting 
Abolitionist  and  who  raised  a  perfect  storm.  Colonel  Benton  is  on 
board,  and  he  was  appealed  to,  to  pive  "aid  and  comfort"  but  he  sent 
them  with  a  flea  in  their  ears,  and  told  them  he  had  nothing  to  say  where 
property  was  the  matter  of  controversy. 

"  'Xotwitlistatiding,  the  criminal,  who  called  himself  "Ifiller/'  ac- 
knowledged that  be  and  four  others  had  stolen  the  negroes,  carried 
them  into  a  skitf  down  the  Tennessee  river,  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  tha  Wabash,  and  tip  that  river  to  Harmony,  and  then  by  land  to  Knox 
Conn^  (near  Vineennes).  The  men  did  all  they  could  to  get  the  CSap- 
tain  to  put  to  shore  in  order  to  have  him  releasfd,  which  he  |>ereniptorily 
refused  to  do.  The  boat  landed  at  Smithland  and  while  there  the  prisoner 
escaped  to  the  great  joy  of  the  worthy  Ohioans.  I  ascertained  the 
names  of  the  two  of  them  ^Wri^t,  «  diap  willi  one  qre,  and  wsaxa 
green  spectacles — the  other  a  Mr.  ^rccchan. 

' '  '  We  have  since  understood  that  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  in  the 
river  below  Smithland^  in  irons  and  much  bruised  as  if  struck  by  a 
steamboat  wheeL  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Miller.' " 

Bev.  N.  B.  Johnston  went  down  the  river  on  the  next  boat  after  that 

earryiii;;  tile  prisoners,  and  made  inquiries  along  the  way.  Years  after- 
wards be  j)nhlisbed  a  book.  "Looking  Back  from  Sunset  Land."  in 
which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  case.  He  had  got  the  idea  that 
the  officer  from  Evansville  was  an  United  States  Marshal,  bnt  it  waa  in 
fact  the  City  Marshal  of  Evansville,  J.  S.  Gavitt,  who  had  attained  soma 
celebrity  as  a  slave. catcher.  TTe  went  down  the  river  with  McKiernon 
and  the  captives,  and  in  the  night,  after  leaving  Paducah,  went  to  sleep, 
and  left  MeKiamon  on  goard.  As  to  Gonddin'a  death,  Johnston  fbond 
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three  tlieoriffi  in  circulation :  first,  that  Coiicklin  had  jumped  overboard, 
intending  to  <ln>wu  hiiiuh'lf  rather  than  t>e  taken  to  Alaharaa  for  trial; 
second,  that  he  had  juiii|u>d  overltoard  expeotin^r  to  escape,  but  bad 
accidentally  struck  hifi  head,  aH  "on  one  side  of  hiH  head  waa  a  severe 
wound,  prnhably  a  broken  skull  and  third  that  McKiernon  had  killed 
hiui  and  thrown  him  over)>oard.    The  laHt  waa  Wlieved  by  Johnston, 


who  gives  these  reasons  for  his  belief:  "It  was  said,  but  upon  what 
authority  I  do  not  reiuemlter.  that  McKiernon  had  promised  to  pay  the 
I'nitcd  Stat«*s  Marshal  one  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  he  would 
return  the  fugitives  and  the  man  Miller  at  South  Florence,  Alabama. 
As  at  Padufah  Milli  r  was  fonnd  dea<l.  and  as  the  four  slaves  were  in 
the  p<iss«>sNion  of  the  iiiHster  in  his  own  state,  he  had  no  more  need  of  the 
Marshal  who  now  n'turneil  to  Kvansville.  Report  said  moreover,  that 
M<-Kiernon  and  the  Marslud  hud  ){uarrcled  alH)Ut  the  money  promised, 
the  former  refusint;  to  pay  Ik^'hus**  Miller  had  not  \yeeii  returned  accord- 
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ing  to  contract;  this  probably  had  not  been  written.  Then  the  suppo- 
rition  was  inferred  that  in  order  to  have  revenfe  npon  the  man  who  had 
taken  away  his  property,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  jiayinent  of  ono  thousand 
dollars,  he  had  taken  a  bludgeon  or  something  and  had  struck  the  fatal 
blow  on  the  head  of  Miller,  and  then  threw  him  overboard,  expecting 
to  eaeape  deteetim  as  all  were  fast  asleep  and  none  could  testify  to  the 
facts  which  would  condeuin  the  murderer." 

Concklin's  case  is  almost  equaled  hy  that  of  Calvin  Fairbank.  who 
was  boi-n  in  New  York  in  1816,  of  (Quaker  parents,  and  attended  Obcrliu 
College.  He  contracted  an  intense  hatred  of  slayery  when  a  diild,  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  an  escaped  slave ;  and  began  his  work  of  liberation 
at  the  age  of  21.  when  taking  a  raft  of  lumber  down  the  Ohio.  He  put 
nine  fugitives  across  the  river  on  that  trip,  and  although  he  spent  more 
than  seventeen  years  in  prison,  lie  says:  "Forty-seven  daves  I  guided 
toward  the  north  star,  in  violation  of  the  state  codes  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  I  piloted  them  through  the  forests,  mostly  by  nipht ;  girls, 
fair  and  white,  dressed  as  ladies;  men  and  boys,  as  gentlemen,  or 
servants;  men  in  women's  clothes,  and  women  in  men's  clothes;  boys 
dressed  as  girls,  and  girls  as  boys;  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  buggies, 
carriages,  common  wag:ons,  in  and  under  loads  of  hay,  straw,  old  fur- 
niture, boxes  and  bags;  crossing  the  Jordan  of  the  slave,  swimming  or 
wading  chin  deep;  or  in  boats  or  skiffii;  on  rafts,  and  often  on  a  pine 
log.  And  I  never  suffered  one  to  be  recaptured.'"  In  September,  1844, 
he  and  Miss  D.  A.  Webster,  a  Vermont  pirl  who  was  assisting  him  in 
teaching  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  took  three  slaves,  Lewis  Hayden,  his 
wife  and  boy,  across  Ike  Ohk  in  a  carriage,  and  started  them  on  their 
way  to  freedom.  They  retnnied,  and  were  arrested,  and  Miss  Webster 
was  tried  first,  and  .senteneed  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Learning 
that  the  governor  was  inclined  to  pardon  Miss  Webster  if  he  were  con- 
victed, Furhank  pleaded  guilty,  in  F^hmary,  1845,  and  was  trateiieed 
to  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  served  until  pardoned  on  August 
23,  1849,  by  Governor  John  J.  Crittenden.  Tn  a  little  more  than  two 
years  he  was  arrested  again,  this  time  in  Indiana,  whither  he  had  carried 
off  a  mulatto  girl  named  Tamar,  the  property  of  A.  L.  Shotwell  of  Louis- 
ville. Without  any  legal  farmalitieB,  he  waa  taken  to  Louisville,  where 
he  was  tried  in  Fehrnary.  IP.'if^.  and  ncrain  senteneed  for  fifteen  years. 
The  Civil  War  came  on,  but  Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union  and  held 
her  slavM.  Governor  Braralette,  although  a  strong  Union  man,  refused 
to  pardon  ao  notorious  an  offender  aa  F^hank.  In  Jidy,  1864^  Presldeiit 
Linecdn  pot  Kentucky  under  militaxy  rule,  and  sent  Geia.  Speed  S.  Fry 


»•  During  Slavery  Times,  p.  10. 
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to  enroll  the  negroes,  in  the  state.  On  -aoeount  of  interference  with 

this,  Governor  Bratnlette  was  snmraoned  to  Washington  to  answer 
charges,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Richard  T.  Jacob  became  acting  Gov- 
ernor. Jacob  was  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  U.  Benton,  and  a  slave-holder, 
hat  of  anti-slaveiy  tendeneies.  On  his  first  day  as  Qoivemor,  General 
Fry  remarked  to  him :  "Governor,  the  President  thintps  it  would  be  well 
to  make  this  Fairbanfc's  day";  and  on  the  following  morning  Fairbank 
was  pardoned." 

These  isolated  eases  attracted  very  little  attention  in  Lidiana  outside 

of  the  little  circle  that  were  acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  and  they  kept 
quiet,  for  obvious  reasons.  There  had  been  other  cases,  however,  that  did 
attract  attention,  and  that  showed  the  trend  of  public  sympathy,  and 
the  growing  suspicion  of  attempts  to  carry  negroes  away  from  the  state. 
The  first  of  these  oeourred  in  1844.  For  five  or  six  years  a  negro  named 
Sam.  with  his  wife  and  child,  had  Ix-en  living  in  Hamilton  County,  when 
a  man  named  Vaugban,  from  Missouri,  appeared  and  claimed  them  as 
daves.  He  made  no  public  announcement,  but  seenred  the  aasistanee 
of  a  eoitttahle,  and  several  men  who  were  willing  to  become  slave-catchers 
for  pay;  went  to  Sam's  cabin  and  demanded  admittance,  which  was  re- 
fused. They  then  threw  down  the  chimney  and  pried  the  door  off  its 
hinges,  after  which  the  inmates  snrrendcred.  By  tiiis  time  it  wm  day, 
and  the  nmgfahors  began  to  gather.  The  party  started  for  Noblesville, 
five  miles  away,  but  some  of  the  party  insisted  that  they  should  stop  at 
the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Anthony  for  breakfast,  which  wa.s  done  over  Vaughan's 
protest  A  delay  of  two  or  three  hours  was  managed  at  this  point,  and 
then  they  started  on,  with  the  negroes  in  a  wagon  furnished  by  Anthony. 
Apparently  an  alarm  bad  been  sent  ont,  for  when  they  reacbod  the  fork 
of  the  road  to  TVesttield,  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Noblesville,  the  party 
had  grown  to  150.  At  this  point  the  driver  d  the  wagon  turned  up  the 
Westfleld  road  and  whipped  up  hia  hetses.  Yaughan  tried  to  stop 
them,  but  was  nbstructcd,  and  they  got  away.  Vanphnn  then  brought 
suit  against  a  man  named  Williams,  who  had  shown  an  active  interest 
in  the  negroes,  which  waa  tried  at  the  May  taaa  of  the  U.  S.  GSreuit 
Court,  1846.  It  was  shown  that  Williams  was  not  near  the  dragon  when 
the  escape  wa.s  made;  and  also  that  a  former  owner  of  Sam  and  his 
wife,  named  Tipton,  had  taken  them  into  Illinois  and  kept  them  there 
for  six  months,  when,  on  account  of  talk  among  the  neighbors  tihat  they 
were  freed,  he  ran  them  off  in  the  night  to  Uiasouri.  Here  they  were 
<;nld.  finafly  passintr  in  Vrni<;ban.  and- in  April,  18S7,  they  ran  away. 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant.-' 

MSiebeifa  Underground  Ballroad,  pp.  157-9.  This  ia  by  far  the  most  exhaiutive 
wolk  w  lUs  tabjwt 

M  Vao^B  m  imUaott,  3  lieLeaa,  p.  8S0. 
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In  1840  A  MM  Mme  up  ttcm  DMfttnr  County.  Woodaon  Clarik,  living 

near  Clarkslnirg,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Greenshurg,  saw  a  child 
carrying  food  to  the  barn  of  hia  neighbor,  Jaue  Speed,  a  colored  woman» 
living  on  "the  PeyUm  place,"  and  proceeded  to  investigate.  He  found 
a  negro  woman  and  four  children,  who  had  eaMped  tm  Oetobw  81, 1847, 
two  days  earlier,  from  George  Ray.  a  tavern  keeper  in  Kemble  County, 
Kentucky.  Clark,  wlio  had  seen  the  negroes  at  Ray's,  told  them  he  would 
take  them  to  a  safer  place,  and  locked  them  up  in  his  son 's  fodder  house. 
NewB  of  this  eame  promptly  to  friends  of  the  fngitivesy  and  Lathw 
Donnell  and  William  Hamilton  got  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  in- 
formation that  they  were  at  Woodson  Clark's  house.  They  reaehed  his 
bouse  after  niglit,  and  searched  it,  but  found  nobody,  and  went  away. 
Riehard  Clark,  the  son,  swore  that,  antieipating  an  attempt  to  rdeaM 
the  negroes,  he  watched  his  fodder  house,  and  that  between  three  and 
four  oVlork  in  the  morning  he  saw  Donnell  and  Hamilton  come  and  take 
them  away,  while  he  was  hid  in  a  fence  corner.  Ray  sued  Donnell  and 
Hamilton  in  the  U.  S.  Coort  for  the  value  of  the  negroea,  and  die  eaM 
came  on  for  trial  at  the  May  term,  1849.  The  testimony  was  very  con- 
riicting,  some  of  the  witnesses  swearing  that  Richard  Clark  had  said  that 
the  fugitives  were  released  by  negroes.  Whatever  the  truth,  there  was 
M  mneh  sturdy  lying  in  the  testimony  that  the  Court  observed:  "Never 
in  my  experience  have  I  witnessed  so  great  a  conflict  of  atitements  among 
respectable  witnesses."  He  instructed  the  jury,  however,  that  they 
might  make  up  their  minds  from  circumstantial  evidence,  reminded 
them  of  tiie  defendants  getting  the  writ  of  hahoM  corpus,  and  dilated 
on  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  law.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  fmr 
$1,500  damages.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  Clark  lied  about  seeing 
them,  and  that  the  Court  was  wrong  in  guessing  that  they  released  the 
negroes."  Donndl  wu  a  station  agent  of  the 'Underground  Railroad, 
but  in  a  statement  made  years  afterwards,  Hamilton  frankly  told  how 
the  negroes  were  brought  in  on  llie  T'lidtTgronnd ;  how  Clark  lured  them 
away  under  pretense  of  taking  them  to  a  safer  place ;  how  he  and  Donnell 
fafled  in  their  search;  and  how  the  woman  made  her  esMpe,  and  fell 
in  with  some  colored  men  who  reseoed  the  entire  party,  and  got  them 
out  of  the  neighborhood.'-*'*  Action  was  also  brought  against  Donnell 
for  the  $500  penalty  prescribed  by  the  State  law  for  aiding  a  fugitive 
dave,  hut  the  Snprane  Court  held  that  the  State  law  was  uneonstito- 
ti<mal,  and  the  jnrisdietion  wholly  in  the  federal  courts.** 

n  Bay  m  Donnell  sail  HamWoa,  4  MeLeta,  p.  804. 

»!>  History  of  Ppontur  County,  p.  3<»9. 

34  Donnell  vs.  State,  3  Ind.,  p.  480,  following  the  U.  8.  Court  in  Prigg  va.  PenB- 
lyhiwia,  16  FMert,  p.  (U. 
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Perinpa  the  noit  exciting  of  the  Ladiana  dave  eaaes  was  one  in 

St.  Joseph  County  in  1849.  In  1847,  four  slaves  escaped  from  John 
Norris,  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  and  made  their  way  to  Cass  County, 
Michigan,  where  they  located  in  a  settlement  of  negroes,  with  abolitionist 
neii^bocs.  Two  yean  later  Nerria  learned  iriiere  they  were;  made  up 
ah  armed  party ;  went  qnieUy  to  ^lichigan ;  broke  open  their  house  in 
the  night;  captured  the  negroes,  and  got  them  into  Indiana,  below  South 
Bend.  Alarm  was  given,  and  a  neighbor  followed;  secured  the  aid  of 
Edwin  B.  Croeker,  an  attomqr;  obtahaed  a  writ  of  habeaa  eorpns;  went 
oat  with  a  party ;  and  found  Norris  and  hia  eaptivea,  who  had  stopped 
to  get  some  food.  The  Norris  party  drew  weapons  and  showed  light, 
but  finally  consented  to  obey  the  writ,  and  the  negroes  were  taken  to 
Sonth  Bend  and  lodged  in  jaiL  Armed  negroes  began  eoming  in  from 
Mi<'}ii^KM,  and  by  the  time  of  the  hearing  there  was  a  fair  sized  mob  on 
hand.  Tlie  Court  roleascd  the  negroes,  but  in  the  meantime  Norris  had 
got  out  warrants  for  their  arrest  under  the  State  law,  and  his  party  drew 
thwr  weapons,  and  seized  the  negroes  in  the  eoort  room.  After  aome 
parley  they  were  again  taken  to  jail,  and  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  taken  out.  Norris  and  his  party  were  arrested  on  charges  of  assault 
and  riot,  but  these  were  not  pressed.  Concluding  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
get  the  negroes  away,  he  refined  to  attend  the  second  hearing,  and  said 
he  would  h<dd  the  people  responsible  who  had  interfered  with  him. 
The  negroes  were  released  and  hurried  off  to  Canada.  Norris  brought 
suit  in  the  U.  S.  Court  against  Leander  Newton,  Crocker,  and  others, 
and  at  the  trial,  in  1850,  recovered  judgmeat  for  $2,850.**  There  were 
twelve  additional  enita  brought  for  the  $300  penalty  nnder  the  State 
law  hut  these  were  disposed  of  hy  the  law's  being  held  unconstitutional. 

By  these  and  similar  cases  elsewhere,  it  was  made  manifest  that  the 
federal  courts  would  enforce  the  law,  and  that  open  violation  was  dan- 
gerous. The  new  law  of  1850  was  atill  more  stringent,  but  instead  of 
preventing  aid  to  fugitive  slaves,  it  merely  increased  the  secrecy  of  their 
friends  and  stimulated  them  to  greater  activity.  In  1851  there  came  to 
the  farm  of  Col.  James  W.  Cockrura,  at  the  site  of  .Oakland  City,  Gibson 
Coonty,  a  man  known  aa  John  Hansen.  He  apparently  knew  where  he 
was  eoming.  for  the  two  were  seen  on  enjifiilential  terms,  and  Hansen 
made  tlie  house  his  headquarters  for  more  than  five  years  after.  Cockrum 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1799.  He  migrated  to  Tennessee,  and  in 
1816  to  Indiana,  loeating  in  Giboon  County.  He  waa  a  man  ef  mperiw 
intelligence  and  bu8ine8.s  capaeity.  and  soon  lieeame  active  in  flat-boating 
prod  nee  to  New  Orleans.   He  then  got  into  the  steamboat  business  on 
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ftouthrri)  rivers  for  ten  yeant.  during  which  he  owned  and  operated 
(•<>nH«'cutiv«-ly  two  iMiatA,  thf  "OtHCKo"  and  the  "Nile."  I^ater  he  devoted 
hiH  attt'Mtioii  t<i  fariiiiMK  and  iiieri-nntilc  biwiuesa  in  Gi(>son  County.  He 
waM  a  z<>alonH  UaptiHt,  a  champion  of  free  ichoola,  and  an  ardent  temper- 
ance and  anti-Mlavi*r>'  man.  Toliticaily  h<>  was  a  Whig,  later  a  Republi- 
can, and  rcpr(>ttontcd  hid  county  in  the  legiHlature  of  IMS  and  1852. 


(%»u  Jnmk*  W.  C'.h  kki  ji 
I  Of  Kxivutjvf  rntiimitlcc  of  .Vnti-SiaviTv  Lt-ainn* ' 

lie  had  hi*  lille  from  *«-rvi<v  in  Jhi*  niilitia  an  roloncl.  Hansen  pavted 
an  the  n*prrs(MitNtivr  of  a  rhilndclphia  n*al  e>tate  tinu.  and  incidentally 
WH<»  iMt«Ti*NT.>|  111  tiHtiiral  history.  Onf  day  he  was  I'ittcn  by  a  iK>i!»onuu» 
Miakr  tlutt  lie  nji>  tryinif  to  caplurf.  and  for  ten  m«-»-Iu  was  laid  up  at 
the  Cocknim  bonn'.  having  a  narrow  c^a|v  from  death  from  the  effects 
of  the  iMfixtn.  Ihihnir  tbit  time  the  ('<»lonera  youngest  »>n.  William, 
went  to  I'rinci-ton  for  hu  mail,  and  finally  wax  taken  into  his  i-onfidenee. 
and  atlcndol  to  hin  «H>rrr^i>ondeni*e :  and  to  this  personal  aopiaintanet 
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Indiana  it  indebted  for  the  most  t>xpli<-it  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  Indiana  that  has  ever  been  made  public,  for 
>'oung  Cockrum  entered  iuto  it  with  zcat  and,  having  hiatorical  taatea, 
Mrfl«et«d  *  mine  of  infnmuitioo  on  the  mibjeet,  whieh  he  hM  reeounted 
with  perfect  frankness  in  a  volume  that  in  as  thrilling  an  any  novel. 

Hauiien,  who8«  real  name  was  John  T.  Hanover,  waa  an  agent  of  the 
Anti-alavery  League,  and  the  .Superintendent  of  ita  work  in  Indiana. 
The  organintioa  wee  estennve,  oontroUed  1^  mm  of  ability,  and  well 
anpidied  with  funds.  Corkrum  nays;  "They  had  a  d*'t»'<-tivf  and  spy 
qrstem  that  waa  far  superior  to  anything  the  Hiave  holders  of  the  United 
Statea  had.  There  were  aa  many  aa  fifty  educated  and  intelligent  young 
and  middle*aged  men  on  dntjr  fram  aoaw  waya  aboft  Pittaburg.  Penn- 
qrlvania.  along  down  th«*  Ohio  on  liofh  sid«*s  of  ilfothe  Miswissippi  River. 
Theae  men  had  ilifTereut  occupations.  Some  were  book  agenta  and  other 
aort  of  agenta;  some  werr  aiuging  teachers,  school  teachers,  writing 
teaehers  and  otbera  map  makera,  earrying  aorveyiuf  and  drawing  ontllta 
for  that  purpose:  soiiif  were  real  Yankc.-  poddlrrs;  sniiip  were  nafurnlists 
and  geologiata  carrying  tlM?ir  hammers  and  nets  for  that  purpose.  They 
belonged  to  any  and  all  aorta  of  occnpations  and  profeaaions  that  gave 
them  the  best  opportunity  to  become  acqaainted  and  mix  with  the  people 
and  gain  a  knowlotlgt*  of  the  traveled  ways  of  th«^  coutitrv.  They  never 
engaged  in  political  arguments,  making  it  a  point  always  to  acquiesce 
with  the  aentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people  they  were  aanelating 
with.  There  wwe  ten  young  men  who  were  carried  an  the  rolls  of  the 
(infi  -ihivprv  loagiir  who  tr)ok  upon  tht-mselvps  tli«»  role  nf  a  spy,  Th«»»e 
spies  were  loud  in  their  pro-alavery  talk  and  were  in  full  fellowship  with 
tboae  who  were  in  favor  of  liaTwry.  In  thia  wij  thqr  learned  the  more* 
menta  of  tboae  who  aided  the  alave  masters  in  hunting  their  runaways 
and  w(T>'  oft.-n  cfiaMed  to  ptif  tliftn  on  t)o'  wromr  fra'-k.  thus  helping 
those  who  were  piloting  the  ruuawayH  to  place  them  beyond  the  chance 
of  reeaptnre.  There  waa  alao  a  superintendent  for  eaeh  of  the  four 
states.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  who  had  the  manage- 
nunit  of  tho  m«'ii  working  in  tho  "itato  that  he  wa«i  a<signod  to."  There 
were  soon  four  regular  crosaing  places  established  on  the  Ohio  between 
the  Falb  and  the  month  of  the  Wabash ;  one  at  DUunond  iibnd,  one  near 
the  month  of  Little  Pigeon,  one  between  Owms^mro  and  Rodtport,  and 
one  near  the  mouth  of  Indian  Cnvk  in  Harri>on  Pounty.  .\t  these 
plat-es  there  were  men,  usually  .supiMiaed  to  l)e  ti.shermen,  who  were  al- 
ways prepared  to  take  fugitive  partiea  across  the  river. 

Hansen  left  nothing  unprovided  for.  lie  railed  on  A.  L.  Bobinaon, 

»*  The  roticrgroand  Railroad,  Oaklud  City,  1913. 
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the  well  known  EvansvDIe  attorn^,  and  paid  him  a  retainer  of  $250 

1o  attend  to  any  caaes  that  riii^ht  couw  up  in  his  vicinity.  Cookrnra 
says:  "IJaiisen  was  working  and  traveling  over  the  first  three  or  four 
tiers  of  eounties  all  along  the  southepu  borders  of  Indiana  and  pretended 
to  be  representing  an  eastern  real-estate  firm  from  whieh  he  received 
large  packuf^rs  of  mail  at  many  of  tlit^  county  seats  and  larpo  towns  all 
along  soutlieru  Indiana.  The  young  men  assigned  to  do  this  hazardous 
work  under  him  were  men  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  no  suspicion  ot  their  real  misnon  would  be  had.  They  were  under 
a  most  perfect  discipline,  similar  to  that  the  secret  service  men  were 
under  durinir  the  war  times  in  the  sixties.  Then-  was  a  ccnle  used  that 
each  man  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  it  had  their  numbers  and 
•11  that  was  said  or  done  about  him  was  by  number,  whieh  nnmbers  were 
referred  to  as  numbers  of  land,  towns,  ranges  and  sections  and  by  acres 
when  the  numbers  were  above  thirty-six.  The  rnntes  these  men  were 
on  were  called  by  the  names  of  timber,  such  as  linden,  oak,  maple, 
hidcory,  walnut,  dogwood,  sassafras,  beeeh  and  all  the  sorts  of  tindwr 
that  were  native  of  the  country  in  which  they«woilCidp"  But  the  work 
was  not  all  done  north  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the  men  were  constantly 
employed  in  the  South,  getting  slaves  to  run  away,  and  piloting  them  to 
safety.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of  tiie  worit,  and  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  schemes  were  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Cockrum  informs  me  that  the  members 
were  all  under  a  rigid  oath,  and  any  revelation  of  material  matters  was 
punishable  with  death.  The  results  of  this  work  were  vemaricable.  In 
18$5,  Hanover  said:  "T  can't  say  for  certain  how  many  fugitive  slaves 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  men  on  duty  in  my  district  on  the  Ohio 
river,  but  for  the  seven  years  more  than  an  average  of  four  thousand 
eadi  year. "  "  This  seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  in  fair  harmony 
with  the  daima  of  Ios.ses  made  by  Southerners.^^  The  difficulty  of  arriT- 
ing  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  is  very  great.  The  ccnsw 
of  1850  returned  only  1,011  slaves  escaped  from  their  masters  in  that 
year,  and  the  census  of  1860  returned  only  803,  but  these  figures  did  not 
agree  with  current  opinion,  and  this  wss  noted  at  the  time.  The  Madison 
Courier,  which  was  not  an  anti-slavery  paper,  in  diseussinpr  the  fiqrnres 
of  1850,  said:  "The  public  impression  as  to  the  number  of  fugitives 
whieh  may  have  been  at  any  time  or  that  now  remain  in  the  North  is 
undoubtedly  immensdy  exaggerated."**  In  the  census  report  for  1860, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  figures  as  to  the  fugitive  daves  are  aeeurate,  but 

^"  ('.■(■kn-.ni 's  T'ri.liTirrmniil  Railrn.T.l,  |i.  r?20. 
2»tSiebert's  Uiidfrt^round  BailroaU,  pp.  341-352. 
>•  Oonrwr,  April  2, 1851. 
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if  they  are  no  better  than  the  figures  of  the  Canadian  censas  for  the 
same  years,  they  are  of  little  value.  The  Canadian  census  of  1851  re- 
ported 2,09;)  negroes  in  Upper,  or  West  Canada,  but  gave  figures  for  only 
one-sixth  of  the  districts,  and  said  in  a  footnote  that  tlierc  were  8,000. 
In  Lower  Canada  it  reporte<l  only  18  negroes,  but  these  were  in  three 
of  the  38  districts.    In  1861,  11,223  negroes  were  reported  from  two- 


JoHN  T.  Hanover 
(Alias  John  Hansen;  Superintendent  of  Anti-Slavery  League, 

in  Indiana) 

thirds  of  the  West  Canada  districts,  and  190  from  Lower  Canada.  It  is 
unr|uestionable  that  the  migration  to  Canada  M'as  greater  in  this  decade 
than  in  any  other,  for  in  addition  to  those  going  direct,  many  who  had 
stopped  in  the  Northern  states  fled  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  law  of 
1850.  Cockrura  says  that  in  addition  to  the  cros,sing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  fliere  were  two  large  boats  constantly  employed  in  the  work  of 
transporting  fugitives  to  Canada,  one  on  Lake  Michigan  and  one  on 
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.Lake  Brie.  Siebert  gives  a  list  of  3,211  penooe  engaged  in  aiding  fugi- 
tives to  escape,  of  whom  244  are  credited  to  Indiana.  But  he  lajs  it  is 

a  minimum  list,  and  it  portainly  is  for  Indiana.  In  Gibson  County,  for 
example,  he  has  but  one  name,  while  Cockrum  names  more  than  a  dozen 
wliite  men,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  free  negroes,  and  the  regular 
woiriran  of  the  Anti*Slavery  League.  If  the  known  as.sistants  averaged 
one  person  a  year,  allowing  for  duplication,  the  number  would  go  into 
thousands. 

So  far  as  publie  sentiment  was  coneemed,  this  uneertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  fugitives  added  to  the  hostility  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Northern  people  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
work  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  on  account  of  its  secrecy,  and  if 
these  aeeepted  such  authorities  as  the  census,  reports,  they  naturally 
believed  the  Southern  claimants  of  losses  to  be  liars,  who  were  trying  to 
promote  the  indu.stry  of  kidnaping  free  nesroes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Southerner  who  lost  a  slave  naturally  blamed  the  loss  to  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  No  doubt  he  was  generally  correct  in  his  suspicion, 
but  not  always.  There  were  always  criminals  in  the  South,  like  John 
Murrell  and  his  hand,  who  would  steal  a  negro  as  cheerfully  as  a  horse, 
or  induce  him  to  run  away  under  pretense  of  guiding  him  to  freedom, 
and  sell  him  to  a  new  master.  But  the  average  Soathemer  blamed  it  all 
to  the  "Yankees,"  and  with  little  distinction  between  them,  exeept  for 
politif'al  affiliation.  Tn  the  heated  debates  in  Congress  in  1860-61,  just 
preceding  secession,  Jones  of  Georgia  said:  "It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in 
a  good  many  of  ^e  neo-elavAoMing  states  tiie  Bepnhlkan  party  has 
regularly  organized  societiea-Hmdergronnd  railroads— for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  stealing  the  slaves  from  the  border  states,  and  carrj'ing  them 
off  to  a  free  state  or  to  Canada,  These  predatory  bands  are  kept  up  by 
private  and  public  subscriptions  ammg  the  Abolitionists;  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  receive  the  sanction  and  protection 
of  the  law.  Tho  border  States  lo.se  annually  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  by  this  system  of  larceny  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  years."  Folk  of  Missouri  said  in  the  Senate:  "Underground 
railroads  are  established,  stretehingi  fhmi  the  remotest  alavdiolding 
states  elcar  up  to  Canada.  Seeret  agencies  arc  put  to  work  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  slaveholding  rommunities  to  steal  away  slaves.  •  •  • 
This  lawlessness  is  felt  with  special  seriousness  in  the  border  slave  states. 
The  underground  railroads  start  mostly  from  these  states.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually.  And  no  state  loses  more 
heavily  than  my  own.  Kentucky,  it  i.s  estimated,  loses  annually  as  much 
as  $200,000.  The  other  border  states  no  doubt  lose  in  the  same  ratio, 
IGssonri  much  more.  But  all  these  losses  and  outrages,  all  this  disregard 
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of  constitutional  obligation  and  social  duty,  are  as  nothing  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  Union  in  comparison  with  the  animus,  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  which  they  arc  at  once  the  fruit  a»id  the  evidence." 

In  some  respects,  aiding  of  the  fugitives  took  on  the  form  of  a  great 


Col.  WiixiAM  M.  Cockrum 


game  of  hide  and  seek,  played  while  most  of  the  population  were  in  bed 
and  asleep.  The  slave  hunters,  of  course,  went  armed  when  in  pursuit 
of  fugitives,  and  at  times  were  insolent  and  overhearing,  which  aroused 
the  resentment  of  even  persons  who  were  not  especially  interested  in 
the  fugitives,  and  still  more  so  the  active  anti-slavery  men.  Cockrum 
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tells  of  till-  roiitiiij;  of  a  parly  of  slave  eatcbt-rs  who  were  watching  the 
Doii^'ula  bridge  uver  the  i'atoka  river  for  a  party  of  fugitives,  by  a 
party  of  anti-davery  men  who  captured  their  honn,  tied  explosive 
firebrands  to  their  tails,  and  chased  them  across  the  bridge,  to  the  dismay 
and  terror  of  the  watchers,  who  promptly  decain|>^d.  lie  gives  another 
account  of  waylaying  a  mounted  party  at  the  Kirlc's  Mill  bridge,  and 
frightening  them  and  thdr  hones  by  exploding  a  niimb«r  ttC  bmnhi,  and 
pretending  to  be  in  pnnnit  of  them.  Mure  elaborate  than  these  grimly 
facetious  proceediiigs.  was  a  bo<»us  kidnapiiifj  afTair  he  recounts.  Two 
of  Hansen 's  spies  enlisted  ten  local  slave-catchers  in  a  scheme  to  capture 
a  crowd  of  free  negroes  and  aeD  Uiem  aa  slaves.  The  negroes  were  sup- 
poaed  to  be  holding  a  meeting  of  a  secret  aoeiety,  called  "The  Sona  of 
Liberty,"  but  were  prepared  in  advance  for  the  raid.  When  the  kid- 
napers broke  into  the  house,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by 
twelve  sturdy  men — eight  negroes  and  four  whites  disguised  as  negroes^ 
who  leveled  rifles  at  them  and  told  them  to  hdd  op  their  hands.  Tho 
kidnapers  were  disarmed  and  manacled  with  the  fetters  they  bad 
brought  for  their  expected  captives.  They  were  then  told  that  a.s  they 
had  invaded  a  meeting  of  the  society,  they  would  have  to  be  initiated. 
They  were  required  to  take  an  oath  never  to  kidnap  a  free  negro  or  aid 
in  capturing  a  fugitive  slave.  The  spies  were  then  told  that  as  they 
had  brought  the  party  to  the  place  they  were  worthy  of  death.  They 
were  taken  into  an  adjoining  room,  from  which  there  soon  came  the 
soond  of  blows  and  of  moans  and  prayers  for  merey,  followed  by  signifi- 
eant  silence.  The  spies  were  then  put  milder  a  bed,  with  their  feet  ex- 
tending, for  the  benefit  of  the  remainder,  who  were  brought  in  two  by 
two  and  initiated  by  having  crosses  burned  on  their  breasts  and  shoulders 
with  red-hot  pokers.  The  pokers  were  also  used  to  magb  off  the  beards 
of  those  who  were  not  shaven.  The  spies  were  then  let  out  at  another 
door,  and  mounted  thoir  horses,  and  drove  away  the  horses  of  the  kid- 
napers, after  which  tiie  latter  were  released  and  ordered  to  depart.  It 
can  hardly  be  donbted  that  these  proceedings  .cast  a  damper  on  slave* 
hinrtiiig  iB  tint  vicinity.  And  yet  this  remained  absolutely  seeret  for 
many  years,  as  neither  party  ventured  to  make  it  public. 

But  while  there  was  a  great  deal  of  secret  action,  there  was  no  lack 
of  public  movement  in  connection  with  slavery.  Indeed  there  was  so 
much  of  it  before  the  public  that  the  demand  of  the  South  was  that 
"agitation"  should  cease,  and  this  demand  was  indorsed  by  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  It  was  useless.  As  Qeorge  W.  Julian  said 
to  the  Free  Soil  convention  at  Indianapolis,  on  May  25,  1858:  "Every* 
body  is  agitating.  The  anti-slavery  man  agitates  because  he  believes 
the  truth  is  on  his  side,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  eveiything 
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to  hope  from  the  freest  diiicussiou.  The  pro-sluvcry  man  agitates,  because 
that  is  his  method  of  coovineing  everybody  that  agitation  is  a  cnxse  and 
a  crime.  Agitation  pervades  the  common  air.  It  meets  lu  around  the 
fireside,  in  the  social  circle,  in  our  stage-coaehes  and  railway  cars,  and  on 
board  our  steamboats.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  huh  and  the  poor, 
the  wise  and  the  simple,  are  alike  its  vietims.  It  has  aequii«d  a  sort  of 
omnipresence.  The  Ytry  effort  to  escape  it  only  seems  to  draw  it  nearer 
to  us;  and  were  it  possible  to  banish  the  rontafyion  entirely  from  our 
tlmights,  it  would  be  at  tlie  cost  of  our  moral  auuihilatiou.  Its  abode  is 
wherever  hnman  hearts  beat;  and  while  oppression  lasts,  it  can  only 
eeaae  with  their  pulsations.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  tide  in  our 
affairs  as  at  this  time.  Never  have  the  enemies  of  slavery  had  such 
reasons  to  feel  encouraged  as  the  facts  1  have  presented  furnish.  Never 
has  the  davdiolder  seen  his  day  of  judgment  so  visibly  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaehing.  Every  attempt  to  cloak  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  great 
dragon  of  slavery  only  seems  to  unmask  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
£very  diabolical  device  designed  to  crush  our  cause,  is  turned  into  a 
weapon  of  aggression  and  defoiae.  Slaveholdera  themaelvei  are  ntfv 
among  our  most  efficient  helpers.  Their  unhallowed  rule  has  at  length 
set  the  world  to  thinking,  its  great  heart  to  beating,  and  its  great  voice 
to  agitating,  whilst  their  intended  tinality  has  been  hissed  out  of  the 
land.  And  yet  President  Pierce,  in  his  inaugural,  tells  us  that  he  fer> 
vently  hopes  the  qnettiMi  Is  at  natl  Let  ns  thank  God  for  soeh  a  rest 

as  the  world  is  now  having,  and  pray  for  its  ineronse  :  and  as  respects 
slaveholders  and  doughfaces,  let  us  take  comfort  from  the  Scriptural 
assurance  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 

This  eitraet  win  prepare  the  reader  for  the  statement  that  at  this 
time  Jnlian  was  the  most  notable  "firebrand"  in  Indiana.  He  was  of 
French  descent  on  his  father's  side,  his  ancestors  having  located  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  there  his  father  removed  to  Indiana,  and  settled  near  Centreville, 
in  Wayne  County.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  represented  his  county 
in  the  legislature,  but  died  in  1823.  George  was  horn  on  his  father's 
farm.  May  5, 1817,  and  was  one  of  six  children.  The  widow  and  orphans 
had  a  hard  straggle,  bnt  George  waa  determined  to  improve  his  mind. 
He  got  a  little  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  but  was  chiefly  self- 
educated,  reading,  like  Lincoln,  by  firelight,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
lamp  or  caudles.  At  eighteen  he  tiegan  teaching  school,  and  continued 
for  three  years,  meanwhile  taking  np  the  stndy  of  law.  In  1S40  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Ka  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  legialatnre  as  a  Whig. 
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As  a  legislator  he  warmly  opposed  repudiation  of  the  State  debt,  and 
diatiiiKnished  himself  hy  a  flglit  for  the  abolitioii  of  capital  pnnuhmeDt 
But  he  revolted  at  the  WHik  attitude  towards  slavery,  and  in  1848  went 
as  a  (it'loKatc  to  the  Free  Soil  convention  at  Buffalo,  and  from  that  time 
forward  was  an  apostle  of  abolition.  In  1849  the  Free  Soilers  nominated 
him  for  CongreM.  The  diatriet  waa  reliably  Whig,  but  the  Democrata, 
considering  Whig  defeat  a  half  victory,  voted  for  Julian  and  elected 
him.  The  Whigs  averred  "bargain  and  corruption."  but  Julian  made 
no  sign  of  compromise  in  his  campaign,  and  in  Congress  he  was  a  radical 
of  the  radicals.  His  speeches  of  May  14  and.  September  25, 1850,  against 
the  slave  power  gave  him  national  rank  among  the  abolitionists.  He 
also  iiuide  a  speech  in  favor  of  Andrew  Johnson's  homestead  bill,  which 
probably  helped  to  kill  it,  as  Julian  treated  it  as  an  anti-slavery  meas- 
ure.** It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  histories,  ineluding  "The  PnUie 
Domain,"  ascribe  the  first  homestead  bill  to  Oalvsha  A.  Grow,  in  1854, 
but  this  hill  was  put  before  Conpress  hy  Johnson,  after  numerous  re- 
bofEs,  on  January  23,  1851,  and  he  said  at  the  time  that  the  matter  had 
.been  brought  before  Congress  six  years  earlier.  This  peculiar  champion- 
ship of  the  homestead  bill,  to  iriiieh  he  was  sineerely  attached,  and  to 
which  ho  eavo  much  labor  later,  was  in  accord  with  Julian's  ruling 
characteristics.  lie  was  no  politician.  No  consideration  of  diplomacy 
or  tact  ever  prevented  him  from  saying  what  he  thought,  and  it  was  this 
qwlity  liiat  brought  him  into  eonfliet  widi  Ifwtca.  Morton  mm  t  ecai* 
aiatent  Democrat  until  expelled  frmn  the  Democratic  convention  of  1854 
■for  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  In  1851,  Julian  had  been  renomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  the  Free  Soilers.  A  majority  of  the  Democratic 
distriet  convention  deeided  to  indorse  him,  over  the  opposition  of  Morton, 
who  advocated  a  separate  nomination.  Julian  was  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  in  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  by  the  Free 
Soilers.  Morton  supported  the  Democratic  ticket  as  usual,  but  in  1854  • 
be  joined  "The  Peo|ries  Party,*'  and  aided  materially  in  unifying  that 
discordant  nrpanization. 

From  this  time.  Morton 's  influence  in  the  new  party,  and  in  the 
Republican  party,  which  succeeded  it  in  lhaC,  was  stronger  than  that  of 
Julian.  In  1856  Morton  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  after  a  eam- 
paipn  with  Ashbel  P.  "Willard,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  defeated 
by  5,842  votes.  In  Noveniher,  the  Democrats  carrie<1  the  state  for  Presi- 
dent by  more  than  three  times  that  majority.  On  July  4,  1857,  Julian 
made  an  address  at  Baysville  in  which  he  ascribed  the  defeat  to  an 
abandonment  of  anti^ilaveiy  principles.  His  conolnsion  was  probably 
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erroneous,  but  his  reciuU  of  Indiana  political  histury  for  the  past  three 
jrcan  was  aeeanite.  He  wid:  **Tlie  Md  truth  n  that  Indiana  ia  the 
most  pro-sIaver>-  of  all  our  Nortlwni  StatCi.  Her  Black  C(k1c.  branded 
upon  her  recreant  forehead  by  a  majority  of  nearly  une  hundred  thou- 
«and  of  her  votera,  tell*  her  hnmiliatinf  pedigree  far  more  forcibly  than 
any  words  I  coold  emplojr.  Our  people  hate  the  nofrs  with  a  perfeet, 
if  not  a  su[>roin<'  hntnil,  and  their  anti-nlavtry.  making:  an  average 
estimate,  is  a  suportieial  and  sickly  sentiment,  rather  than  a  deep-rooted 
and  robust  conviction.  •  •  •  There  was  an  honest  element  in  the 
stmnle  of  1854,  bat  it  waa  to  a  great  estent,  overidd  and  anMChered 

hy  adverse  infltietict-s.  Wt>  bad.  stvictty  sp'  akiiii:,  rin  anti-slavery  party. 
It  wuK  simple  an  Anti-Nebrakka  psrtjr,  musteruig  it*  lanre  numbent  by 
appealing  to  prejudioea  cnentially  hostile  to  anti-slavery  truth,  or  at 
beat  only  distantly  related  to  it.  Bnt  there  were  two  other  qneationa 
wbieb  enferefl  extensively  into  our  polities  at  the  time  .if  whi  li  I  speak. 
Une  of  thetw  was  the  Temperance  (Question.  Three  years  ago  the  rallying 
ery  of  oar  teniperuiee  aen  was  'Seizare,  eonfiiration,  snd  destmetioB 
of  liquors  kept  for  illegsl  sale.*  The  demand  for  a  law  embodying  this 
prineiplc.  whieh  had  been  >rrowin(r  louder  and  louder  sinee  the  enact- 
ment of  the  "Maine  Law,"  waa  reaching  its  climax.  The  excitement 
was  at  high  tide.  Many  even  resolved  that  thia  qnestion  should  he  made 
paramount  in  the  polities  of  the  State,  and  however  time  and  experience 
may  have  nuxlitied  fiur  zeal  or  in«Mlitiet1  rnir  o[)inions,  such  were  the 
numbers,  intelligence,  and  character  of  the  men  who  embarked  in  this 
noTement  that  onr  politieisns  were  eoropelled  to  defer  to  their  wishes. 
No  party  could  afford  to  trifle  with  so  potent  hm  influence. 

"The  other  question  r»'ftTred  to.  and  whii-h  still  more  eomplieated 
our  political  affaira,  was  Know  .N'othiugiRm.  Thousands  were  made  to 
helierc  that  the  Romiih  Hierarchy  was  rapidly  beeoming  a  dangerone 
power  in  'The  things  that  are  Caesar's.'  tml  that  the  Stan  of  &n  iini-t 
be  put  down  at  nncp  and  at  all  ha/anK.  TliouMimN  \\>t*'  persuaded 
that  the  evils  of  foreigimiu  had  iKt'ome  m  alarming  as  to  require  the 
most  extrsordinsiy  measuies  to  eoontenet  then,  involving  even  the 
growst  injustice  to  the  foreigner  himself  that  OOr  native  demagogies 
might  be  rebuked  for  pandering  to  bis  ijmoranee  or  bnitalify.  Thou- 
sands, miaied  by  designing  knaves,  through  the  arts  of  the  Jesuit,  be- 
lieved thst  the  eaiMe  of  freedom  was  to  he  nnetifled  and  saved  hy  this 
new  thing  under  the  siin,  Tb<)usan<ls.  swayed  by  an  unbridled  credulity, 
tbotiirbf  that  political  backs  and  rlinrlatans  were  to  los<'  their  oceupa- 
tions  under  the  new  Order,  ami  that  our  debanched  politics  were  to 
he  thoroaghty  pnrifled  hy  the  Inetrstion  whieh  it  promised  forthwith 
to  perform.  Tiioaaandi,  eager  to  bolt  from  the  old  partiea.  bnt  fearfol 
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of  being  shot  down  on  the  way  as  deserters,  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  newly  devised  Tndergrouud  Railroad'  in  escaping  from  the 
service  of  their  old  masters.  Under  these  various  influences,  but  chiefly 
actuated  by  the  extraordinary  feeling  which  prevailed  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  and  Catholic  influence,  secret  and  oath-bound  affiliated  lodges 
were  established  throughout  the  country,  which  exerted  a  controlling  iu- 


Ueuroe  W.  Juuan 

fluence  over  political  matters.  These  lodges  were  first  organized  in  Indi- 
ana in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
State.  Their  grand  aim  was  to  carry  out  their  peculiar  dogmas,  and 
secure  the  offices  of  the  country ;  and  they  enlisted  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  had  been  known  as  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers,  besides  great 
numbers  of  Demoerats,  some  of  whom  stood  openly  with  their  party, 
but  secretly  bolted  by  the  light  of  the  'Dark  Lantern.'  Such  were  the 
elements  of  the  movement  of  1854,  which  first  fused  together  in  the  State 
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Convention  at  Indianapolis  on  the  13th  of  July  of  that  year.  Here  wa* 
the  favored  oppurt  unity  to  orgauizc  a  purty  of  freedom  ou  a  substantial 
basis.  •  •  •  Both  the  Tonperanoe  men  and  a  majority  of  the  Know 
Xothiii^ips  were  more  or  less  imbned  with  anti*slavr>ry  seiitinu-nts,  whilst 
both  stood  ready  to  make  common  cause  ap^aiiist  Old  Line  Demoeraey, 
and  to  yield  something  of  prejudice,  if  not  of  couvielion,  for  the  sake 
of  an  effeetive  nnion.  The  Free  Smlers  of  the  State  were  pretty  largely 
represented  in  the  Convention,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  them  to 
say,  unitedly  and  with  emphasis,  that  a  Repnl)lifan  party  should  he  or- 
ganized, and  it  would  have  been  done.  But  the  united  and  emphatic 
word  was  not  q>oken.  Fndon  was  the  magie  sound  that  ehanned  all 
ears.  Resolutions  were  offered  declaring,  first,  the  principle  of  oppo- 
sition  to  slavery  within  constitutional  limits,  and  to  the  extent  of  con- 
stitutional power;  and  second,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
miae  had  destroyed  whatever  of  finality  was  nnderttood  to  pertain  to  the 
eomproinise  acts  of  1850.  and  remitted  the  free  States  back  to  thefar  just 
rights  under  the  Federal  r'nnstitution.  These  moderate  resolutions  were 
voted  down,  and  others  adopted  by  which  in  effect,  if  not  in  express 
words,  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  made  the  only  spe- 
eifle  basis  of  union.  "By  tins  action  of  the  Convention  the  new  movement 
was  committed  to  an  essentially  pro-slavery  policy;  for  even  the  dough- 
face could  preach  the  restoration  of  this  comprotnise  when  expounded  as 
the  limit  of  hia  antt-davery  designs,  aa  a  flat  negative  of  the  doebrine 
of  slavery  restriction  graerally,  and  merdy  as  a  rebuke  to  the  adminla- 
tratioti  for  disturbing'  the  healinp  measures  of  1850.  It  was  a  narrow 
and  double-faced  issue  at  best,  but  in  this  instance  it  had  only  a  face 
looking  southward.  It  was  a  false  issue,  and  it  was,  besides,  wholly 
impraetieable. 

"Our  more  radical  anti-slavery  men.  however,  acquiesced.  The  Tem- 
perance men  were  generally  satisfied,  because  a  resolution  was  adopted 
which  met  their  acceptance.  The  Know  Nothings  were  pleased,  not  only 
beeanae  they  liked  the  platform,  bat  heeanse  the  State  tidnt  pobUely 
nominated  at  the  same  time  had  been  formed  by  the  Order  in  secret 
conclave  the  day  before,  as  the  outside  world  has  since  learned.  Thus 
was  inaugurated  our  'Fusion'  or  Peoples  Party,'  for  it  did  not  pretend 
to  be  anything  else.  It  was  a  eompromiae  party.  It  waa  'a  OMnbination 
of  weaknesses,'  rather  than  a  nnion  of  forces.  It  was  conceived  in  mere 
poli<  y  and  the  lust  for  office,  midwifed  by  unbelieving  politicians,  and 
from  its  birth  cowardice  was  stamped  upon  its  features.  The  campaign 
thus  begun  was  eondueted  as  might  have  been  ezpeeted.  *  *  *  I 
need  not  refer  to  particular  results.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  when 
victory  was  won,  no  great  principle  could  be  regarded  as  having  been 
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settled  by  a  majority  of  the  people ;  that  it  was  gained  by  men  unworthy 
to  share  it,  because  incapable  of  using  it  for  the  pnUic  good;  and  that 
the  real  iwwer  of  «  nMnrement  lies  not  ao  inndi  in  the  nnmlMre  it  ean 

muster,  as  in  the  principle  which  is  its  basis,  and  the  loyalty  with  which 
men  stand  by  it.  The  'Peoples  Ticket'  was  carried  by  diplomacy  and 
stratagem,  and  not  by  the  strength  of  a  common  conviction,  and  the  vie- 
toiy  proved,  to  •  great  extent,  barren  of  good  fmita,  but  prolific  of  bed 
ones,  through  its  demoralizing  example.  •  •  •  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1856  a  convention  of  the  'Peoples  Party'  was  called  at  Indianapolis, 
for  the  first  of  May.  The  familiar  spirit  of  Know  Nothingism  was  dis- 
tinetly  shadowed  forth  in  the  eall,  thoni^  aaeparate  one  was  iamed  bgr  the 
Order  for  a  convention  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place.  The 
Temperance  men  were  likewise  again  appealed  to,  whilst  the  "People's' 
editors  of  the  State  resolved  to  hold  a  private  consultation  at  ludian- 
apolifl  on  the  day  before,  several  of  these  editors  bdng  Know  Nothings 
of  the  Fillmore  type.  Significant  intimations  were  given  out,  in  various 
ways,  that  a  retreat  was  contemplated,  even  from  the  low  irround  oeeu- 
pied  during  the  two  years  previous ;  but  it  was  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
no  advanee  was  to  be  made.  •  •  •  Bepnbllean  organisations,  on  a 
broad  ant  i -slavery  basis,  had  been  lannehed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio  and  other  states,  and  the  organisation  of  a  National  party  had  been 
initiated  at  i'ittsburg.  All  could  see  that  the  Democracy  was  to  be 
yanquished,  if  at  aO,  by  the  strength  of  the  Bepnbliean  idea,  throagh 
the  Repnblican  organization  as  its  instrument,  disconnected  with  all 
side  issues,  and  free  from  all  coalitions  whatsoever.  The  Convention, 
however,  under  prevailing  counsels,  whilst  pretending  to  go  considerable 
lengtha  on  the  slavery  issaes,  dodged  them  all  save  the  sbgle  one  oi 
Free  Kansas  Instead  of  falling  into  line  with  the  movement  retofsd 
to  in  other  states,  it  expressly  voted  down  a  proposition  to  accept  even 
the  name  Republican.  *  *  *  At  least  one  man  on  the  State  ticket 
was  an  avowed  Fillmore  man,  whilst  both  Fillmore  and  anti-Fillmore 
men  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  and  electors  for  the  States 
Perfect  consistency  only  demanded  one  additional  step  in  the  process 
of  leveling  downwards,  giving  the  Democracy  a  common  stake  in  the 
seramble!  Sneh  a  policy  was  the  icUiaaz  of  politieal  folly,  to  nse  no 
harsher  word.  The  golden  moment  fw  organizing  a  party  upon  a  solid 
basis  was  seixed  by  faithless  leaders,  and  a  shameless  scuffle  for  the  spoils 
was  substituted  for  a  glorious  battle  for  the  right. 

"Aeeorduigly,  the  policy  which  assumed  to  control  the  canvass  was 
shallow  and  mean  spirited  to  the  last  degree.  The- work  most  of  all 
needed  in  Indiana  was  to  proclaim  the  fundfirneiital  doctrines  of  Repub- 
licanism boldly,  in  their  whole  length  and  breadth.   •  •   •  The  evils 
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of  glayery  shouM  have  been  unsparingly  portrayed,  not  simply  at  a 
curse  to  the  soil,  and  a  wrong  to  both  master  and  slave,  but  ai  an  un- 
speakable outrage  upon  man,  and  a  crime  against  God.  *  *  *  Bat 
the  darkeat  portiona  of  our  State  were  abandoned  in  tiie  eanvaaa  beeanae 
of  their  darkness.  Southern  Indiana,  in  which  the  fight  should  have 
been  hotteat  and  nuiat  ineeaaant,  waa  mainly  given  over  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  Fillmore  Know  Notliiugism  and  Buchanan  Democracy.  The 
eataUidmieat  of  a  press  there,  to  counteract  these  forces,  was  discounte- 
nanced, test  iwtMia'veiy  bhd  ahonld  vote  agunat  our  tieket  The  country 
south  of  the  National  Road  was  fnrliidden  ground  to  ;mti-slav«  rv  speak- 
ers, lest  our  success  should  be  jeopardized  by  the  preaching  of  the  truth. 
*  *  *  And  yet,  after  all,  our  State  ticket  was  beaten.  It  received 
the  aupport  of  thonaan^  who  had  little  req>eet  for  it,  but  who  could 
not  aee  how  to  withhold  thehr  votea  without  damaging  the  National 
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Tieket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  Buolianan  over  Fre- 
mont, as  coiiipared  with  that  of  Willard  over  Morton,  shows  the  part 
which  Know  Xothingisra  played,  the  exteut  of  our  complicity  with  it, 
and  of  the  claim  it  would  undoubtedly  have  made  to  the  honors  of  vic- 
tor v  had  it  been  achieved.  As  the  triumph  of  Fremont  was  denied  tO 
us,  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  singrlc  loss  of  Indiana,  I  liave  few  tears 
to  shed  over  the  result.  •  ♦  •  Had  the  slippery  tactics  of  our  leaders 
reeeiTed  the  premium  of  a  victory,  it  would  have  hem  far  more  disastrous 
in  its  influence  hereafter  than  a  merited  defeat,  which  may  even  bless 
us  as  a  timely  reproof  of  our  faithlfssness.  1  bclievf,  however,  that  by 
a  bold  light  in  Southern  Indiana,  ou  the  real  issue,  confronting  the 
Buchanan  and  FiUmore  leaders  at  evec7  pdnt,  and  ezposinf  their 
falsehoods,  our  State  could  have  been  saved." 

This  was  a  remarkable  speech  from  a  man  who  hud  Kni>ported  the 
People's  party  in  1854  and  1856,  but  its  purpose  is  apparent.  Up  to 
1854^  Julian  had  been  the  most  prominent  Free  Soiler  in  Indiana,  but 
now  he  saw  the  ground  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  his  oldonemy, 
Morton,  leading  the  party  he  had  Ik  rti  liuildiii'x  up,  tlirouiL'h  the  moans  of 
fusion.  He  apparently  believed  that  ^lorton  was  a  Know  Nothing,  and 
attributed  his  rise  to  the  influence  of  that  secret  order.  And  he  had 
grounds  for  his  belief,  whether  Morton  was  in  fact  a  member  of  the 
order  or  not.  They  were  botb  from  the  same  Conprcssional  district, 
and,  referring  to  the  anti-Nebraska  movement,  iu  1854,  Mr.  Foulke, 
Morton's  biographer  says:  "0;i  the  €th  day  of  Jidy  tiie  opponents  of 
this  hill  in  Morton 's  Congressional  district,  met  at  Cambridge  City  and 
nominated  D.  P.  TTollowfiy  for  ronfrrfss.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Know 
Nothings  to  nominate  Morton,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  connect  himself 
with  that  offganiialioa.'*  Julian  says  that  the  ticket  in  1854  was  named 
hy  the  Know  Nothings,  and  Foulkc  says:  "It  is  eaqr  to  see  from  the 
speei-bes  of  Aforton  the  influetu'c  wliieh  the  Know  Nothinprs  had  in  the 
formation  of  the  fusion  organization  known  as  the  'Peoples  Party.'  Mor- 
ton would  not  join  the  Know  Nothings.  The  Anti-Nebraska  men  would 
not  eonenr  either  in  their  secret  measures,  their  opposition  to  the  Catho> 
lie  dinreh  or  tlu-ir  exdusicm  of  foreigners  from  the  suffratre  for  twenty- 
one  years.  P>iit  (liey  were  ready  to  go  with  them  as  far  as  seemed  rea-son- 
able."^'  in  its  aeeount  of  the  convention  of  1856,  the  Sentinel  said: 
"Morton's  nomination  was  ordained  by  the  Know  Nothing  eouneil  the 
night  before."  The  convention  declaration  was:  "Resolved,  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  the  naturnlization  laws  of  Congress,  with  the  five  years'  pro- 
bation, and  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  accompany  and  not  precede 
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naturalization."  In  his  sjipet-h  accepting  the  nomination  Rt  the  con- 
vention, Alortou  not  ouly  indorsed  this  plank,  but  asserted  that  the  pro- 
viaion  of  Indiana  constitatiGn  of  1851  was  a  violation  of  the  eon- 
atitation  of  the  Ihiited  States.  It  is  notable  that  Morton  made  no  denial 
of  or  olijcction  to  those  charges  when  made,  and  that  his  biographer, 
wbile  quotiiig  this  speech  of  Julian's  as  to  other  matters,  makes  no 
reference  to  the  charge  of  Know  Nothingiam.*^  Heiiee  it  waa  not  pos- 
sible to  mistake  Julian's  pnrpoee  when  he  proceeded  in  this  Bayaville 
speech:  "We  shouhl  ahove  all  things,  shun  every  form  of  partnership 
with  Know  Xothingism  liereafter.  Pretending  to  herald  a  new  era  in 
politics,  in  which  the  people  were  to  take  the  helm  and  expel  dema- 
gognes  and  traders  from  the  ship,  it  redneed  poMtiesl  swindling  to  the 
certainty  and  system  of  an  exact  science.  It  drew  to  itself,  a.s  the  great 
festering  centre  of  corruption,  all  the  known  political  rascalities  of  the 
last  generation,  and  assigned  them  to  active  duty  in  its  service.  •  •  • 
Whether  sweeping  over  our  towns  and  dties  like  a  tropieal  tornado, 
scattering  devastation  and  death  in  its  track,  or  walking  in  darkness  and 
wa.sting  at  noonday,  like  the  pestilence :  whether  judged  by  its  un- 
christian dogmas,  or  its  ungodly  oath  and  ritual,  Know  Nothingism  is  an 
embodied  lie  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  horrid  oonq)irac7  against  de- 
cent, the  rights  of  man,  and  the  principle  of  human  broflierhood.  Our 
cause  owes  it  nothing  but  the  most  unwavering  opposition,  so  long  as  a 
vestige  of  its  evil  life  remains.  •  •  •  It  is  not  of  us,  with  us,  nor 
for  us,  and  we  should  reeoil  from  its  eontaminating  toneh.  Whetiiar 
meeting  us,  in  its  dd  habilimenta,  announcing  its  savage  dogmas  in  their 
undisguised  features,  or  masquerading  under  the  hypocritical  pretense 
of  simply  desiring  a  change  in  our  State  constitution  as  to  foreign  suf- 
frage; whether  we  find  it  taking  up  the  trade  of  'Union<«aving,'  and 
(qftenly  meeting  us  on  the  issues  of  Republicanism,  or  flavoring  its  un- 
palatable dish  with  anti-.slaver>',  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  its  life  and 
inviting  our  recognition,  it  will  be  found  to  be,  as  heretofore,  our  enemy, 
and  shoukl  be  dealt  witii  as  soeh  hy  every  man  who  has  our  principles 
at  heart.  It  is  both  the  interest  and  duty  of  Republicanism,  not  merely 
to  terminate  its  polificiil  career,  but  to  shake  otf,  unmistakably,  every 
appearance  of  fellowship  with  its  unfruitful  works." 

As  to  the  poUtieal  wisdom  of  Julian's  position  there  can  be  little 
question.  It  is  true  that  in  1857,  the  Northern  trend  was  strongly  anti- 
slavery.  In  IS'ifi  the  ^Icthodist  Church  North  had  strenprtbcned  it.s  anti- 
slaverj'  position  ]>y  declaring  for  the  exclusion  of  slave  owners,  and  the 
Know  Nothings  themselves  had  split  on  the  question.  At  their  National 
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Convention,  at  Philadt'lphia,  in  Fehniary,  the  platform,  adopted  under 
Southern  influeuce,  upheld  the  compromiiie  measures  of  lt>6U  and  the 
fofitive  •lATe  law;  and  after  attempta  to  ehaiiga  thia,  immI  of  tho  Nortli- 
era  delegates  left.  The  convention  then  aoBdntad  MUlard  Fillmore  for 
pr»*Hident  and  Andrew  Donelson  of  Tenneaaoe  for  vice  president.  The 
aecedera  held  a  convention  and  nouiiuated  Fremont  and  Wm.  V.  John- 
aton.  In  the  eompaign  the  auin  faetion  were  known  aa  **FillaMt«  men*' 
or  "South  Americans."  But  the  trend  afraiiiJit  alavery  was  not  to  anjr- 
thinjr  like  ilic  pdint  that  .Iiilinn  want«'d.  fur  he  advot-nted  Af>olitinni!im. 
out  and  out.  and  Indiana  could  never  have  been  earned  on  that  baau. 
Hia  d««ire  for  an  aaU«aUver3r  paper,  in  Soatliam  Indiana,  BMant  an 
abolition  p»p<r.  for  the  Uadiaon  Courier,  edited  bgr  M.  C.  Garber. 
one  of  the  nM<'st  papers  in  the  State,  had  announced,  on  Man'h 
5.  1836,  it«  wtUmgnem  to  "wipe  out,  aa  with  a  8{m)u^,  fur  the  present, 
all  lr«er  and  aide  i«Ma,  and  unite  for  one  apecial  objeet,  that  object 
to  be  FraedoBH-oppoaition  to  the  further  extenaion  of  human  alavery." 
Oarber  was  one  of  the  most  m  tive  and  influential  of  the  nrtranizers  of 
the  new  party.  He  waa  iuicrilicttig  hia  own  viewa  to  some  extent ;  and  in- 
deed ao  were  the  Know  Kothinga.  oo  fu*  aa  that  ia  eoneerned,  for  the  otand 
of  the  eociTCQtion  waa  far  abort  of  their  demand  for  twenty-one  yean 
rwidenoe  for  naturalization  Th»'r<»  is  fu^ant  room  for  doubt  that  Mor- 
ton a  plan  wan  the  aane  one  fur  building  up  a  new  party.  The  recruita 
had  to  come  hvm  variona  aoorrea,  and  were  held  together  ealj  bf  a 
common  antipathy  to  the  Democratie  part/,  bvt  an  antipeth/  beaad  OQ 
various  and  to  some  extent  emiflietin?  reasona. 

It  is  alao  true  that  the  Kepublii-au  .National  Conventions  of  lt^>6~ 
there  were  two  of  them — went  farther  en  the  alaver/  4|neati«B  than  the 
Indiana  convention,  but  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  -Tulian.  Indiana's 
part  in  these  conventions  is  of  histori'^al  interest.  Mr.  Fooike  saj-a: 
''The  appointment  of  delegates  waa  of  course  informal.  They  were  in 
part  aelf^eonatitnted,  in  part  aent  bjr  varioaa  adf^appointed  meetinge 
and  conventions  of  Republicans  in  the  different  stat^-s.  Wayne  county 
trx.k  an  ai'tivp  part  in  the  mnveni'-nt.  and  a  nieetinu  of  citizens  was  held 
at  Kichnioiid  on  Februarv-  IH.  at  which  reaolutiuna  were  unanimoualy 
adopted  that  the  eaelnaion  of  idaveiy  from  temtocy  now  firee  wee  the 
paramount  issue,  and  the  common  trround  on  which  all  eoald  unite.  The 
r»"»o!utioim  npfK>intf<l  OIiv»«r  I'.  .Mortmi.  Rev.  Thnmas  A.  Goodwin  and 
William  (Jrtise  dcU'»fat»'?»  to  the  convention."  **  A  •■«)ntemporar>'  aoxiuut 
of  thia  Richmond  meeting,  in  the  Jeffenonian.  the  Demomtie  paper  of 
that  eitx,  aaya:  "It  waa  eom posed  of  a  few  haiij  Know  Nothinga,  who^ 
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without  any  public  notiee  having  been  giveu,  stealthily  came  together  in 
the  Mayor's  o£Sce."  The  reeolatioiiB  themeehrea  do-not  pmport  to  be 

the  action  of  a  Republican  assembly,  but  beprin  :  "At  a  meeting:  of  the 
citizens  of  Kichtuoiul,  on  Monday  evening  18th  inst.  in  the  Warner  build- 
ing, John  Finley,  Mayor,  was  called  to  the  diair."  The  appointing  reso- 
lution reads:  "BeeolTed,  That  we  tate  great  pleasnre  in  reoommenduig 
the  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Rev.  Tliomas  Coodwin,  and  William  Grose 
Esq.  to  the  fuvoral)le  consideration  of  tlic  Convention  to  assemble  at 
Pittsburgh  on  the  22nd  day  of  February  inst.,  and  would  say  that  full 
fidth  and  eredit  may  be  given  to  their  aeta,  aa  member*  of  aaid  dm- 
vent  ion.  on  behalf  of  Indiana."  The  printed  reports  of  the  Conventon 
show,  however,  that  George  W.  Julian  was  not  only  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  from  Indiana,  but  was  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Organisatikm,  and  wa*  the  only  Indiana  dde- 
gate  called  to  the  floor  for  a  speech.  Oliver  1'.  Morton  was  a  member 
of  the  Platform  Committee.  In  the  telegraphic  dispatches  that  reached 
the  Indiana. papers,  giving  an  account  of  the  Convention,  Julian  was  the 
only  .  Indiana  man  mentioned.;  Commoitiag  mi  this,  the  Jeflereonian, 
Vrhich  pronoum  od  the  Pittsburgrh  Convention  a  "regriilar  Free  Soil,  or 
Abolition  concern,"  said:  "Our  K.  \.  friends  in  thi.s  section  will  per- 
haps be  surprised,  certainly  not  a  little  chagrined,  to  find  the  man  whom 
they  have  so  long  been  doing  their  utmoet  to  crush  or  ignore,  the  only 
man  from  Indiana  who  was  prominently  ro<'o<rnized  in  a  National  Con- 
vention of  what  they  a-ssert  to  be  tlieir  party  (the  Republican)^  We  see 
no  mention  made  of  any  other  delegates  from  this  state.  Others  however 
were  there— 'Hon.  O.  P.  Morton,'  at  any  rate,  having  duly  received  hi« 
'credentials'  from  the  Know  Nothinjr  conclave  at  the  Mayor's  nffice.  sped 
on  his  way,  fully  expecting,  by  the  aid  of  these  irresistible  docu^ieuts,  to 
annihilate  Julian  and  his  influence.  That  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of 
him.  What  must  have  been  the  poor  man 'a  anrpriee,  on  arriving  at 
Pittsburgh,  to  find  such  great  men  as  Judpe  Perry  and  "W.  T.  Dennis 
wholly  unknown  and  unheard  of — and  that  he  whom  the  burlesque  free 
soilers  call  'Julian  the  Apostate'  was  the  only  'Republican'  who.se  name 
had  traveled  over  the  monAtaina."  *<>  The  only  delegates  in  attendance 
from  Indiana  were  William  Ofoa^  George  W.  Jnlian  and  Oliver  P. 
Morton.*' 

In  accordance  with  the  call,  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  provided  for 
a  nominating  oonvention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  June  17,*  the 

anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Hiinlcer  Hill.  To  this  convention  the  dele- 
gates were  selected  at  the  State  Convention  on  May  1,  the  Congressional 

>•  JeffenonUn,  Feb.  28. 
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diatriete  deeting  and  reporting  their  delegates,  and  the  Convention  elect- 
ing Henry  S.  Lane,  Joha  D.  Defrees,  and  William  MeEae  Dnnn  aa  dale> 

gates  at  large,  with  J.  \V.  Wright,  (lodlovo  S.  Orth  and  Charles  H.  T«St 
aa  alternates.  Indiana  fared  well  in  the  National  Couveution.  Lane  WM 
made  president,  Test  waa  on  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Defrees  (m 
tlie  Committee  on'PIatfomi,  John  Beard  waa  a  Ykt  President,  and  Caleb 

B.  Smith  addressed  the  Convention.  Henry  Smith  Lane  here  acquired 
national  celebrity.  lie  was  l)orii  in  Montgomery  Connty.  Kentucky, 
February  11,  1811,  a  son  of  Jaineii  Uardiug  Lane,  an  early  iudiaii  tighter 
and  militia  etdond.  He  had  a  very  fair  education,  bat  his  ability  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  thinker  was  a  natural  gift.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  law  in  1829,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  wa-s  an  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  Clay,  but  did  not  like  slavery.  In  October,  1831,  when 
only  twenty  yeara  of  age  he  made  a  striking  addfcsa  to  the  Colonisation 
Society  of  Bath  (*ounty,  Kentuekj-,  in  wllidl  he  said:  "The  history  of 
all  times  admoni.shes  us  tliat  no  nation  or  community  of  men  can  l>e  kept 
in  slavery  forever;  that  no  power  earthly  can  bind  the  immortal  energies 
of  the  human  sool ;  and  however  unpleasant  the  reflection  may  be,  it  is 
neverthdess  true  that  \^-e  must  free  our  slaves,  or  they  will  one  day  free 
themselves.  Perhaj»s  they  may  soon  rise  in  their  might  and  majesty  of 
freemen  and  cast  their  broken  chains  at  their  feet  with  a  mighty  effort, 
which  will  shako  this  republic  to  Its  center.  The  light  of  history  shows 
us  that  men  determined  to  be  free  cannot  be  conquereil."  In  1835  he 
left  Kcntufky.  and  located  at  Crawfordsville.  when*  he  j>rHetised  law 
until  1854.  when  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business  with  his  l'ather*in- 
law,  I.  C.  Bteton.  There  were  some  breaks  in  his  practice,  however.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  as  a  Whig.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
to  Con<?rcss.  to  fill  the  vneaney  caused  by  the  rcsifrnatioii  of  Til^rlnnan  A. 
Howard,  who  was  running  for  Qovernor,  defeating  Edward  A.  Hanne- 
gan.  In  1841,  he  waa  reelected,  defeating  John  Bryce.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Mexican  War  as  a  public  speaker,  and  also  raised  tt 
rompany  for  the  First  Rcfriinent.  At  the  orpranizjition  of  the  Rpfriment 
he  wa«  made  Major,  and  was  later  ))romoted  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  race  for  Congress  in  1849  against  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Donald, and  affiliated  with  the  People'a  Party  in  1854. 

Thoufrh  known  all  over  Indiana  as  a  sy)eaker.  in  l^'.lfi.  he  was  little 
known  outside  of  the  State.  In  his  report  of  the  Convention,  tlie  cor- 
respondent of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  said:  "H.  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana, 
was  chosen  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Convention.  He  was  eon- 
ducted  to  the  chair,  and  stood  forth  on  the  platform — a  man  about  six 
feet  hitrh.  niarvelously  lean,  his  front  te<'th  out,  his  comple.xion  between 
a  .sun  blister  and  the  yellow  fever,  and  his  small  eyes  glistening  like  those 
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oi  a  wildeat.  He  'went  in*  and  made  the  moat  •«*^^«*''*'g  speech  ever 
heard  in  thcie  parts.   The  New  Yorkers,  near  whoae  delegation  I  lat, 

wets?  first  amazed,  and  then  delighted,  and  throu(fhoiit  excessively  amiised 
and  warmed  up.  They  said,  as  he  would  fling  his  arms  in  wild  gesticuia- 
tini,  and  nttw  the  most  impasaioned  and  awelling  aentenees,  smacking 
hia  fists  horriUy  at  the  dose  of  every  emphatie  period,  'hringing  down 
the  house'  every  lick  in  a  tremendous  oudmrst  of  screams;  huzzas  and 
stamping — 'Western  all  over.'  But  he  stirred  the  multitude  as  with  a 
thousand  sharp  sticks,  and  if  he  don't  have  a  national  reputation  soon,  it 
will  not  he  beeauae  he  doea  not  deserve  it,  having  fairly  won  that 
much  oelebrity.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  speech  made  a  frood  impression. 
Then  the  orator  continued  his  '  Westeniisms",  as  the  Eastern  men  called 
them,  tilled  his  mouth  with  tobacco,  placed  one  leg  over  the  table 
behind  whieh  he  waa  seated,  and  pnt  the  votea  and  made  his  deeisioDS 
in  the  most  off-hand  style  imaginable,  without  rising,  and  infusing  into 
everything  a  spirit  of  a  peculiar  humor  that  was  irresistible."  The 
success  of  Lane  at  the  Convention  put  hijn  at  the  front  of  the  neir 
par^  in  Indiana,  and  this  wss  a  godsend  to  the  a^tinToIian  foroes,  as 
it  gave  them  a  leader  whose  anti-slavery  ■*«"<*«"g  was  nnimpeachable, 
and  who  ranked  as  high  as  Julian  himself. 

In  his  Raysville  speech,  Julian  made  one  fatal  error.  Because  the 
Philadelphia  platfmn  ad€i»ted  the  dianse  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  as  to  the  equality  of  men,  he  argued  that  it  declared  for  tiw 
total  almlition  of  slavpr>'.  He  a-sserted  that  our  forefathers  "did  not 
dream  of  permanently  uniting  such  antagouistiu  elements  as  slavery 
and  freedom  under  the  Gonstitntion",  and  declared:  *'I  go  for  thA 
policy  of  our  fathers.   T-ik(  them,  I  am  for  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

•  •  •  Slaverv  must  be  abolished,  and  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to 
avow  this  as  our  ultimate  purpose  as  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

•  •  •  The  Philadelphia  Platform,  unlike  those  adopted  at  BulEslo 
•and  Pittsburg,  does  not  avow  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the 

(reneral  Government  with  slavery  iu  the  istntes.  •  *  •  Its  framers 
did  not  foresee  exactly  the  course  of  future  events,  and  therefore  could 
not  prepare  any  preoiae  polh^  in  advance.  •  •  •  But  they  vir- 
tually proclaimed  war  against  the  institution,  and  the  determination 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  its  power.  •  •  •  x  accept  it.  because  I 
think  I  can  stand  on  it  and  preach  from  it  the  whole  anti-slavery  gospel. 

•  *  *  I  accept  it,  beeauae  it  deala  in  no  negativea,  does  not  apolo> 
^ae  to  the  slaveholder,  nor  cravenly  remind  him  of  any  oonatitutional 
guarantees  in  favor  of  his  system.  I  accept  it,  b«»cansc.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  ultimate  banishment  of  American  slavery  is  deemed  by  it 
neeeaaaiy  to  the  waU>heing  if  not  tiie  life  of  the  nation,  and  must  be 
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■tMdily  proaeeatcd  till  it  diall  Im  aeeoniplMlied.  Let  tn  speak  this 
plainly  in  the  ear  of  our  bnthna  of  the  South.   *   •   •    Instead  of 

(h-pnT«tiny  radiral  measures,  diiutvowirig  'BlwIitioniMii '.  hihI  fulHumi-ly 
paradiug  our  devotioa  to  the  I'niou,  let  un  declare  uunielveH  the  uu- 
qoalified  low  of  ahiTeiy  in  prineiple,  and  make  good  the  d^dantion 
by  the  umt  boldneaa  of  action  and  uncaleulating  direetncaa  of  policy 
which  make  the  politicinns  of  thf  Soiitti.  in  tliis  re«|>eet,  our  fit  example. 
Let  us  tell  them  in  point-bltuik  words  that  lil)erty  ia  dearer  to  us  than 
the  Unim;  tlMt  we  vahie  the  Union  amply  aa  the  nrrant  i>t  liberty; 
and  that  we  can  imagitic  no  t  niiidy  perib  or  Mwriflcea  so  great  that 
we  will  not  face  them,  ruth.  r  iluiii  huy  our  peace  thrnuph  the  perj>etual 
eiudavemeut  of  four  miUiuns  uf  people  and  their  deacendauta.  If  we 
■mre  then  that  we  love  the  Union,  let  no  not  fail  to  inform  them  that 
we  mean  the  Tnion  contemplated  by  our  fathers,  with  the  ehaina  of 
the  slave  falliii|;r  from  his  linilw  as  the  harbinpcr  of  'lilicrly  throughout 
all  the  land,  to  all  the  uilial>itant«  thereof,'  and  that  only  by  restoring 
their  policy,  and  roaninatinf  the  people  with  the  a|Mrit  oi  1776,  ean 
thcM>  statcH  )>e  pormuently  held  together.  With  equal  franknem  let 
ns  tell  llicin  tliHt  we  do  not  low  the  I'tiioii  so  (lenrly  priz*^!  hy  inwlcni 
Democracy,  with  .James  Buchanan  aa  it^i  king,  and  L'hief  Juhtice  Taney 
aa  ita  anointed  high-prieat ;  and  that  at  whatever  eoat  we  will  reoiat  ita 
atroeiouK  conspiracy  to  eHtahliHh,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  the 
hutrest  ami  mont  desolating  slave  empire  that  ever  confronted  heaven 
since  the  creation  of  man." 

The  people  of  Indiana  held  no  aoeh  enitimenta.  They  were  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  I'nion  for  the  abolition  of  slaver>-,  or  for  any 
other  i>oasible  consideration.  It  was  their  highest  ideal  of  govenimfutal 
perfection.  From  childhood  they  bad  been  taught  to  love  and  venerate 
it.  Devotion  to  it  was  the  teat  of  patriotiam  with  the  followefs  of 
.Taiksiiii  am!  Clay  alike.  The  stirrinjj  words  of  Webster's  rej)Iy  to 
Ilayne  found  a  resfmnsive  echo  in  even>-  II«K)«iier  bri^t.  Any  political 
party  that  had  gtme  to  the  people  on  any  such  platform  would  have 
been  doomed  to  overwhelminf  defeat.  The  idea  of  aacriflcing  the  Union 
wa-s  repnpnniit  even  to  men  who  were  in  ,i  white  heat  of  jwlitical 
pasNion  over  the  'liorder  Uuffians'  of  Kansas,  the  Leeompton  t'onsti- 
tntion  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Bnt  Jnlian  persiated  in  hia  fight, 
and  earned  it  to  the  State  Republican  Convention  of  1858.  which  waa 
held  at  InclianaiK>lis  on  March  4.  «f  that  year.  Morton  and  his  friends 
were  in  atiaolute  control  of  the  Convention.  Morton  himself  presided ; 
and  by  rale,  all  reaolntiona  went  to  a  rdiable  platform  committee  for 
consideration.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Convention,  .Tulian  was  called 
out  by  hi*  fkirada  for  a  apeech,  and  advocated  the  alBrming  of  the 
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Philadelphia  platform  aa  the  platform  of  fhk  Goavwktion.  His  oppo- 
nents saw  the  trap.    If  this  were  done,  under  the  circumstaaoes,  it 

meant  ado{)ting  Julian's  ponstnietion  of  the  Philadelphia  platform.  To 
refuse  to  adopt  the  Philadelphia  platform  looked  like  a  repudiation  of 
the  National  pai-ty.  To  debate  the  meaning  of  the  Philadelphia  plat- 
form woold  be  a  ooafession  of  party  weakness  and  nnoertainty  that 
uonld  hatidicap  the  campaign.  The  prelituinarv  debate  was  confined 
pretty  closely  to  the  expediency  of  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
platform  Ccmunittee.  The  Committee  brought  in  it^  report,  but  it  did 
not  mention  the  Philadelphia  platform.  It  was  eonilned  to  the  qaestion 
of  slavery  in  flie  territories,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power. 
When  the  platform  was  reported,  W.  C.  Moreau  of  Shclhy  County, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  portions  referring  to  slavery,  and  insert  the 
wwds  of  the  Philadelphia  platform.  Movean  was  a  S«mthem  bohemian, 
who^  in  1855,  purchased  The  "Weekly  Chronicle,  published  at  Center- 
ville  by  R.  J.  Strickland,  and  G.  W.  Smith,  and  changed  its  name  to 
the  True  Republican.  This  was  later  bought  by  Isaac  Julian,  removed 
to  Richmond,  and  consolidated  with  a  paper  started  hgr  two  prin^RS 
on  the  Palladium,  Calvin  R.  Johnson  and  Sewell  B.  Jamison,  bearing 
the  minutely  descriptive  title  of  The  Broad  Axe  of  Freedom  and  Gnib- 
bing  Hoe  of  Truth.  He  engaged  in  newspaper  enterprises  at  various 
points,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  speaker.  Soon  after  tiie  ontbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  wa.s  commissioned  Captain  of  Company  I  of  the 
Forty-Fifth  Indiana  (Third  Cavalry),  but  resigned  September  13, 
1861.  He  was  recommissioned  June  28,  1863,  and  dismissed  January 
1,  1864.  He  had  at  one  time  a  shooting  "serape"  with  Judge  Dyfce- 
nian,  of  Logansport.  Later  he  became  a  preacher,  and  went  South. 
He  was  shot  and  killc<l  in  Georgia.  Morton  rule<l  Moreau 's  motion 
out  of  order  as  the  proix)iiition  had  not  been  referred  to  the  Platform 
Committee,  under  the  rules.  Morean  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  ^^anm(•l  W.  Parker  moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  theorj'  that  a  rule  for 
the  reference  of  resolutions  to  the  Committee  precluded  the  amendment 
of  the  reported  platform  hy  the  Conventi^on  was  not  reliahed  by  some 
of  the  delegates.  Reub^  A.  Biley,  of  Hancock,  (father  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley')  t0(»k  the  floor,  and.  as  reported  by  the  Journal,  -"He  said 
he  adhered  to  his  i)rinciple8  against  all  influences,  and  he  could  not 
be  sold  out  to  anyl)ody.  He  was  not  in  the  market.  The  resolutions 
he  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  the  prindplee  of  the  party,  and  he 
never  would  yield  to  such  a  step."  Things  began  to  look  sqxially,  and 
the  Convention  was  in  great  confusion.  Henry  S.  Jmie  and  William 
MeKee  Dtmn,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Platform  Committee, 
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as  well  as  having^  been  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  sue- 
cessiveJy  took  the  floor,  and  defended  the  platform.  Tht;y  said  it  stated 
the  substance  of  the  Philadelphia  platform,  with  sueh  changes  as  were 
made  necessary'  by  the  chan(;ed  conditions  of  the  past  two  years. 
Moreau  made  another  plea  for  the  reiteration  of  the  Philadelphia  plat 
form,  for  which  he  expressed  profound  attachment.    While  he  was 


i 

i 

Henry  Smith  Lane 


speaking,  Rile^'  went  to  the  Clerk's  desk,  examined  the  resolutions,  and 
brought  them  to  Moreau,  apparently  tr\'ing  to  satisfy  him  that  thej' 
were  all  right,  while  the  Convention  cheered  wildly.  When  Moreau 
had  finished.  Kilcy  took  the  stand,  and  said  that  "after  examining  the 
resolutions  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  misunderstood  them.  (Great 
cheering.)  He  then  read  them  to  the  Convention,  and  remarked  that 
they  .seemed  strong  enough  for  any  Republican," 

Julian  tric{l  to  stem  the  ebbing  tide.   He  addressed  the  Convention, 
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Uttaly  denonncing  tiw  BMaagment  for  trying  to  tappnm  the  MotU 

ment  of  the  delcfratcs  l»y  "pag  law."  lie  i)reseiited  his  interpretation 
of  the  Philadelphia  platform,  and  contrasted  it  with  thu  proposed  plat- 
form, whieh  he  ehancterixed  as  "a  milk  and  water  afFair."  When  he 
had  flnidied,  Iforton  ealled  Qodlove  £k  Onh  to  the  ehair,  and  replied 
to  Julian  with  that  politiOBl  adroitness  in  whieh  he  was  a  master.  He 
dismissed  the  pcTsonal  attark  ou  himself  with  the  statement  that  he 
"had  obeyed  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Convention."  He  then  sHid  that 
,  ohjeetlona  htd  been  made  to  the  pletform  beeeuae  it  did  not  reafflmi 
the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  platform.  "What  did  we  care  for  adher- 
ence to  any  form  or  set  of  words?  Tf  we  declared  in  substance  that 
was  enough.  Mr.  Julian,  who  insisted  ou  following  the  words  of  the 
Fhiladdphia  pUitfoniii,  would  probeUy  refoae  to  pray  if  he  eoold  not 
find  some  old  form  to  pray  in.  (Langhter.)  *He  reminds  me,'  said 
-Mr.  Morton,  'of an  Episcopalian  Hpr(j:>-man  who  was  sent  for  to  pray 
for  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  ruttici>nHke.  lie  looked  through 
hia  prayer  book,  and  refneed  to  go  beeaiue  the  book  eontained  no  form 
of  prayer  for  snake-bite.  (Great  applause  and  lan^ter.)  The  men 
at  Philadelphia  made  their  own  platform.  They  were  men  of  sense 
and  they  could  act  for  themselves.  They  did  not  hunt  for  a  form  in 
lome  platform  of  1854,  or  "SS,  or  *48,  bnt  they  made  just  meh  a  one 
as  suited  the  present  ease.  And  why  dioaldnt  we  do  ■»  toof  (Greet 
applanso.)  Mr.  Morton's  speech  was  a  settler  so  far  as  this  question 
was  concenied.  When  he  was  done,  i^Ir.  Orth  came  forward  and  put 
the  qncslioii,  'Shall  the  resohitions  as  reported  by  the  committee  be 
adopted  f  The  vote  in  the  affirmative  was  a  tremendous  shout.  Some- 
one said  it  was  not  wortli  while  to  put  the  other  side.  But  Mr.  OrtU 
put  the  negative,  and  some  tive  or  six  voices  responded  'No.'  So  tlie 
platform  waa  adopted  almoet  nnanimonaly.  The  resnit  was  greeted 
with  long  and  hearty  cheering,  kept  up  for  several  minntrs  " 

Tn  reality  Morton's  constniction  of  the  ruh^  was  clastic,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  he  entertained  a  motion  by  Theodore  Hielscher  for  an 
additional  reeolntion  condemning  the  State  Bank  for  refnaing  to  pay 
local  taxes — its  charter  provided  a  special  tax  on  stock  in  lien  of  all 
other  taxes — which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  reference  to  the  Platform  Committee.  Bnt  in  reality  the 
Free  Soilen  had  no  gronnd  for  complaint  of  the  ptetfwm,  whieh  wm 
devoted  ahnoat  exelnsivdy  to  the  slavery  question,  on  national  lines, 
with  scant  mention  of  State  affairs.  The  planks  on  naturalization  and 
prohibition,  which  had  been  put  in  previous  platforms  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  Know  Nothings  and  the  Tempwmnee  men,  were  omitted  entir^, 

and  these  subjects  were  not  mentioned.  The  reason  for  this  was  obvioua. 
Early  in  the  session  Theodore  Hielsoher  was  called  on  for  a  speeeh. 
lie  iiaid  there  were  40,000  German  votes  iu  this  State  of  which  not 
five  hundred  would  rapport  the  Leeompton  Constitution.  *'Th«re  had 
heen  three  Qerman  papers  that  had  supported  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  not 
one  of  them  would  support  him  now."  He  thoupht  that  the  Republican 
pATty  was  "the  party  of  the  free  white  laborer",  and  he  "spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  duty  of  the  North,  and  the  neoeeritgr  of  firm  reaiit- 
aaoa  to  the  danunds  of  slavery."  Now,  as  to  German  affairs,  HIelaeher 
was  one  who  spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  He  was 
prominent  among  leaders  of  German  thought,  a  school  teacher,  and 
editor  of  the  Freie  Prcaac  Moreover  he  was  an  aetfre  member  of  the 
Freiniaennern  Verein,  a  German-American  arganintien  fw  combatting 
"illiberality "  in  all  forms,  inehulinp:  slavor>',  prohibition  and  Chris- 
tianity, which  held  a  convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1854,  and  declared 
itaelf  en  thai  oeeaaion,  with  Abolition  frankiMaB.  He  was  abo  a  prom 
Inent  member  of  the  Bund  der  Tugenhaftcn  (League  of  the  Virtuooa), 
a  German  se<'ret  society,  which  was  in  peneral  devoted  to  everything 
"made  in  Germany."  A  German  contemporary,  who  did  not  approve 
of  Hidseiier,  had  referred  to  him  as  "that  fool  Hiehdiw";  and  tfaere> 
after,  the  Sentinel  never  referred  to  him  by  any  other  title.  The  Know 
Nothings  in  the  Convention  adopted  Pettit's  theon'  that  when  the 
foreigners  voted  with  them,  they  were  patriots;  and  the  Temperance 
men  oould  net  find  heart  to  effend  the  Oermans,  when  they  were  all 
right  on  the  Kansas  question,  jwt  because  they  wanted  their  beer. 
Cha.se  away  40.fK)0  reliable  voters?  Perish  the  thought.  The  truth  is 
that  in  1858  the  Republican  party  was  practically  a  unit  for  the  tirst 
time,  and  it  was  a  unit  on  the  slavery  question.  The  only  practical 
result  of  Julian 'a  effort  waa  that  he  meeeeded  in  getting  himself  dia- 
liked  at  the  ven.'  time  when  the  Repuhlicaii  j)arty  was  coming  his  way 
at  full  speed;  and  he  would  probably  have  realized  this  fact  if  he  had 
not  been  blinded  by  his  antipathy  to  Morton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1858  the  Republican  party  in  Indbma  eaaw  mneh  nearer  taking  the 
ground  that  it  subsequently  held,  than  it  did  in  1854  or  1856.  The 
ma.iorit.v  against  it  in  tlie  election  of  that  year  wa.s  only  2.r)00. 

The  country  was  now  getting  near  to  tlie  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  process  of  division  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Following  the  split  in  the  Quaker  and  Methodist  churches  on  the  slavery 
question,  there  had  been  one  in  the  Baptist  church  in  1845.  Thi'  New 
School  Presbyterians  held  together  until  1858,  when  ihey  had  a  divi- 
sion. None  of  the  ehnrehea  split  geographieally,  on  Mason  and  Dixon's 
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lane  except  the  ^^ethodi8te.  The  only  political  organiiatkm  that  had 
survived  was  tbe  Dimooratic  party,  and  it  had  h)st  numprons  membei'S 
to  the  uew  Kcpublicau  party.  la  Indiana  the  hrst  manifestation  of  a 
fonnal  split  in  itv  nmki  mu  in  the  Fall  of  1858,  when,  foUowing  the 
triumph  of  Douglaa  in  Dlinoia,  his  Indiana  adherents,  commonly  known 
then  as  anti-Ijf^compton  Domoorats.  held  a  jolUfieatioii  meeting  at  Indi- 
anapolis on  November  T\wy  denounced  Buchanan,  and  repudiated 
Smaltme  Brifl^t.  The  pniK  ipal  spcalnr  was  Jejhn  O.  Davis,  and  he 
won  applause  by  the  declaration  that,  "Any  candidate  nominated  for 
the  Presideney  in  1860  that  takes  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
carries  slavery  into  the  territories  without  local  law,  cannot  carry  a 
angle  township  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line."  This  was  the 
first  open  revolt  against  the  authori^  of  Jcne  D.  Bii|^^  laide  ftom 
mere  personal  rclwllions,  that  had  occurred.  Jesse  David  Bright  was 
horn  at  Norwich,  New  York,  December  18,  1812.  In  1820,  his  father, 
David  J.  Bright,  came  to  Madison,  Indiana,  where  he  operated  a  hat 
BMBufactoiy  for  many  years.  Jesse  ohtained  a  fiir  edneation  in  the 
liadisnn  schools:  read  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831;  and 
became  probate  judge  in  1S34,  although  Jeffersjon  was  a  Whig  County. 
In  1836  the  Whigs  nominated  Williamson  Dunn  for  senator  in  Jeffer- 
-aott  County.  He  waa  an  exoellent,  and  strong  man,  but  a  ywy  atriet 
Presbyterian,  and  extreme  on  Snnday  observance.  The  liberals  brought 
out  Shadrach  Wilber,  a  Whig,  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  the 
fi^t  between  the  two  waxed  warm.  Brigiit  saw  an  opportiuiity,  and 
eame  out  as  a  Demoerat,  and  was  elected.  He  at  onee  took  rao^  as  a 
leader,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Indiana.  In  1^43 
he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  legislature  eleeted  him 
U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed  Albert  S.  White.  He  was  re-elected  in  1850, 
as  befme  mentioned.  In  1866  the  RqmMicans  had  a  majority  in  the 
senate,  and  refused  to  meet  in  joint  session.  The  Democrats  had  Set 
an  example  of  this  kind  in  1854,  in  consequence  of  which  no  sueceasor 
was  elected  to  Senator  John  Pettit,  whose  term  expired  in  1855,  and 
the  State  had  hat  one  Senator  for  two  years.  In  1856  the  Demoerats 
had  a  7najority  of  tilO  entire  legislature,  and  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  who 
had  been  eleeted  Governor,  was  Lieutenant  Governor.  They  .submitted 
the  problem  to  a  committee  of  three  lawyers,  Samuel  Perkins,  James 
Hughes  and  Joseph  W.  Chapman,  who  decided  that  they  coold  legally 
act  in  joint  session.  On  Februar>'  2,  1857,  Willard  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  met  with  the  House,  by  invitation,  and  canvassed  the 
vote  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Qovcrnor,  declaring  Willard  Gov- 
ernor and  Alnram  Adams  Hammond,  Identenant  Governor,  they  haying 
hem  dearly  eleeted.  On  Febmaxy  4,  Hammond  and  the  Demoeratie 
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Seiiatoni  agn'm  mot  with  the  House  and  eli'cliHl  Bright  aiid  Dr.  Graham 
N«'wel  Kiti-h  \'.  S.  S<-iiaton<.  Thoy  nwivwl  83  vote*  each,  the  Ropubli- 
I'aii  meiiilN'rH  of  .the  IlmiMe  rofiiHiii^  to  vot(>.  except  two  inemberH,  who 
voted  for  (loorjje  <i.  Dunn.  The  House  Republirana  entered  a  protect 
on  the  jounial.  Itut  the  fleeted  Senators  tfwk  their  seata.  In  1858  the 
Kepuhlicana  eontroll«*d  the  Winlature;  declared  this  election  illegal; 


Jesse  D.  naianr 
(From  painting) 


and  elei'ted  Henrj-  S.  Lane  and  William  M.  McCarty  Senators.  They 
wrnt  to  WaKhinirton  and  claimed  their  seatK,  but  the  Senate  r»'fiiHe<l 
to  admit  them,  by  a  party  vote,  except  that  three  Dem<K'ratic  Scnatorn, 
Douglas,  Hroderick  and  Mason,  voted  to  a<lmit  them.  This  made  Hright 
a  bitter  enemy  of  DoutflaH  in  all  future  political  movements,  anil  Kplit 
the  |>arty  in  In<lianH  in  iMiO.  hut  the  two  had  never  Ihmmi  friendly.  In 
l>V2.  when  there  wan  a  content  In-tween  Kiteh  and  IVttit  for  the  wn- 
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fttorabip,  Michael  0.  Bright  wrote  to  a  f  i.  u  l  Pettit,  with  all  bit 
goodnem,  is  too  much  i<l(ntifi»><l  with  th*-  Doufflas  furtion  to  m'pive  niy 
eoffdiai  rapport.  On  the  other  baud,  Fitch  is  a  real  geutlemau — kuowu 
to  be  rii^t,  and  aa  trne  aa  ated." ** 

Hidiacl  Gnham  Bright  was  .)o««e'B  brother,  older  bf  ten  ytvn, 
and  van  a  larjrp  factor  in  his  political  strenpth.  He  was  an  accom- 
plinheil  lawyer,  and  a  tinancier  of  no  mean  ability.  Both  were  keen 
jndfea  of  men,  and  both  men  of  atrong  intellect  Mr.  Woollen,  who 
waa  a  DcnuM'rat,  says  of  Jciwe  D.  Bright:  "He  was  the  autocrat  of  his 
party,  and  ruled  it  as  al>Milutcly  a>i  did  (lovcmor  Morton  the  RepuMi- 
cao  party  when  in  the  zenith  of  hia  power,  indeed,  in  many  rc«pectt 
tbeae  men  were  alike.  Both  loved  power  and  knew  the  alt  of  getting 
it:  both  loved  a  friend  and  hated  an  enemy,  ami  l^otll  bnew  how  tO 
reward  th»'  one  and  pnnish  the  other.  •  •  •  He  was  imperioua  In 
his  manner,  and  brooked  no  opposition  either  from  friend  or  foe. 
Indeed,  be  elaaaed  every  man  aa  a  foe  who  wonld  not  do  bia  bidding, 
and  made  p  r«»nal  devotion  to  himaelf  the  test  of  Democracy.  He  had 
natural  talents  of  a  hijfh  order,  but  was  deficient  in  education  and 
cultivation.  In  hia  public  apeeehea  he  waa  a  frequent  violator  of  gram* 
mar  and  logic,  bnt  bia  manner  waa  ao  eameat  and  bia  delivery  ao  fan- 
praMVe,  that  what  he  aaid  found  a  lodgCBcnt  in  the  minda  of  his  hear- 
era.  He  was  the  Danton  of  Indiana  I>emoeracy,  and  waa  V»oth  loved  and 
fcoml  by  his  foUowcra.  Mr.  Bright  was  the  be»t  judge  of  men  that 
I  ever  knew.  Indeed  be  aiemed  to  have  an  tetnitive  knowledge  of  men 
and  their  thoughta.  •  •  •  He  never  conciliate*! ;  he  demanded 
ahaolute  ol>edicnce;  he  jHTniitted  no  divided  allcKiance.  •  •  •  In 
the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States  Mr.  Bright  did  not  rank  high  aa  a 
debater,  hot  be  waa  good  at  conunittee  work,  and  won  and  oaintaiMd 
n  r«  spe<-fablc  standinp.  He  was  popular  with  the  Senators,  and  enjoyed 
their  penional  friendship.  *  *  •  Such  was  his  standing  that  on 
the  death  of  Vice-Prcaident  King,  in  1863.  he  was  elected  President 
pro  tempore  of  tbe  Senate.  He  filled  tbia  ofllee  nntil  the  inatignration 
of  .Tohn  ('.  Bnvkenridpi*.  in  I*''?.  an<l  thus  sttxwl  for  foiirs  year^  within 
one  step  of  the  I*residency.  While  I'rosidcnt  of  the  Senate  he  did  not 
awtign  Sumner,  Chase  and  Hale  to  plaeea  upon  the  e«immittee«.  and 
wbm  naked  bia  rMaon  for  failing  to  do  ao.  replied :  'Because  they  are 
not  members  <<f  nnv  liealthy  polifieal  orjrinization. '  He  di'l  n«»t  ««v 
the  aeeda  of  the  preat  HepuUican  party  whieh  were  then  aprouting  and 
about  to  burnt  through  the  gniund.  In  1857.  when  forming  bte  cahinct, 
Pnaident  Bnebanan  offered  Mr.  Brigbt  tbe  aeeretaryabip  of  fltate, 
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whieli  oAm  h«  dcelined.  *  *  *  He  owned  «  farm  in  bntiidqr, 
well  stocked  with  negroes,  aiid  was  thus  iiientitied  with  the  South  by 

int«>n*st  as  wi  ll  ns  f»><-lin((.  •  •  •  A  S<»nator  from  a  free  Sute,  he 
wue  the  owuer  uf  alavesi;  and  a  rcprtneutiiiive  of  ludiaua,  his  largest 
mttcrial  interals  were  in  Kentoeky.  Durinf  moei  of  th«  tiae  for 
maaj  yeure  he  lived  at  Washington  and  in  Kentueky  in  the  midst  of 
slavery.  So  it  \h  no  wonder  he  became  politii  ally  permeated  with  the 
virua  of  that  abominable  iustitutiou. "  *"  It  is  mitewurthy  that  Senator 
Turpie,  who  sneeeeded  Bright  when  he  waa  cxpdkd  tnm  the 
Senate  in  1H61.  g'wt^  no  statement  of  bis  opinion  of  Bri^it  in  his 
rewiinisotMiri'H.  alflunijrii  hf  does  frivo  estimates  of  nearly  every  man  of 
any  prominenec  u>  the  State  m  hu  time.  This  may  have  b«eu  due  to 
hie  rather  etriet  ohaenranee  of  the  mle  of  de  ttttrtrnk  mI,  or  heeanae 
he  was  too  ardent  a  Denio<>rat  to  make  any  n-flection  on  a  man  who 
had  he.  n  -«o  prominent  in  hie  party.  They  were  not  friends,  pereonalljr 
or  puhtieaily. 

Brii^t  drank  tho  pro^veiy  enp  to  ita  drege;  and  oootiaiiallj  hM 

strength  in  Indiana  hy  so  doing.  The  last  straws  were  his  warm  sup- 
port of  Buchanan  in  his  war  on  Douglas,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
extreme  Southern  position  on  the  Kansas  question.  He  not  only  main- 
taaned  the  fnll  authority  of  Coocreee  over  the  forenuncat  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.  hut  pronouneod  allowing  the  people  entire  freedom  to  adopt 
a  eonetitution  to  l>e  vicious  in  principle.  Such  doctrine  as  that  could 
not  he  swallowed  by  men  of  Indiana  of  any  party.  If  State  Sovereignty 
did  not  mean  oven  the  right  of  loeal  idf  •floverament,  it  waa  a  bamii 
ideality  for  all  purposes  hut  the  extension  of  slavery.  If  there  was 
any  governmental  doctrine  that  eonimandcd  universal  assent  in  Indi- 
ana, it  was  the  right  of  freemen  to  govern  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Fiteh  ahrays  retained  his  popniarity  with 
all  factions  of  the  IinHntiM  D'-moerats.  and  (le«i»T\f<l!y  s<i  Turpie  wss 
one  of  bis  warm  adiiurei-H."  lie  waa  Imru  at  Leruy,  Gencssee  County, 
New  York,  December  5.  1809.  Hii  grandfather  was  a  Revolntionaij 
soldier,  and  his  father  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  received  a 
clawical  education  at  Middlchury  and  Oencva.  N.  Y. ;  studied  mp<lieino 
St  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  and  practiced  for  a  time  at 
Fairfield.  N.  T.  In  1834  he  eaao  to  Logansport.  and  soon  aequired 
more  than  loeal  standing  in  his  profeesloii.  He  wa.s  on  the  faculty  at 
Rtish  Medical,  rhieago.  from  1>'44  to  1849,  and  of  the  Indiana  Mc<lical 
from  IblH  to  1883.  He  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  known  as  a 
ph\-sieian  but  for  hia  political  employment.  Ha  waa  daetad  to  tha 
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legialAtare  in  1836  and  1839;  to  Congress  in  1849  and  1851;  and  waa 
Proidential  Elector  in  1844^  1848.  and  1866.  At  tin  «lMe  of  his  Sou- 

torial  term,  March  3,  1861,  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  Logansport; 
but  he  could  not  remain  a  bystander  iu  the  great  struggle,  although 
past  military  age.  Says  Turpie:  "During  the  Civil  War  Fitch  was 
MitluHnMd  to  rum  •  reginunt,  the  Foitgr-siztli  Re^ment  of  Iiidiaii* 
Volunteers,  which  he  subsequently  ocmmanded  i"  the  field.  His 
recruits  were  gathered  by  a  public  canvass  made  by  him  in  hi.s  owu  and 
adjoining  counties.  Several  times  I  accompanied  him  iu  this  canvass 
and  qwke  from  the  aame  aland.  His  aoeonnt  <tf  the  begimunir,  eonne 
and  termination  of  the  movement  of  secession  was  the  most  highly 
finished  and  thoroughly  wrought-out  discussion  of  that  topic  I  have 
ever  heard.  Uis  exhortation  to  the  sons  of  Indiana  in  behaii  of  the 
Union  and  the  oonatitntion  was  ineaistible.  Hia  regiment  was  rapidly 
filled  by  volunteer  enlistments  to  its  full  complement.  Our  young  men 
were  anxious  to  go  with  him."  Although  his  service  was  terminated 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year  by  bad  healUi,  he  had  a  prominent  part 
at  Ft  Pinow,  Hemphia  ai^  St.  Chailea.  He  reanmed  hia  praetiee, 
which  was  thereafter  broken  only  by  his  service  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1868.  He  died  at  Logansport,  No- 
vember 29,  1892,  leaving  two  daughters,  the  wives  of  Hon.  Charles 
Denby  and  Dr.  Asa  Coleman. 

These  Sicnatorial  daemons  of  1855  and  1857  W«fre  the  subjects  of 
bitter  political  controversy  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  repetition  of 
similar  obstructive  tacticji  during  the  Civil  War.  These  Indiana  ex- 
periences eanaed  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  law  for  the  election  of 
Senators,  in  1866,  which  put  an  end  to  this  particular  form  of  political 
idim'y  by  making  it  pos.siMe  for  a  majority  of  the  whole  legislature  to 
elect  a  Senator,  without  reference  to  the  action  of  either  bouse  alone. 
They  also  illnstrate  the  extreme  to  which  political  feeling  ran  at  that 
time*  though  not  fully.  Political  interests  were  put  highor  than  any 
other  fonsideratinns,  and.  in  flieir  political  warfare  the  newspapers  of 
the  lime  were  worse  than  the  editorial  "muckrakers"  of  today.  Thero 
is  a  striking  illnstration  of  this  in  Indiana's  connection  with  John 
Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia.  The  press  dispatches  of  October  18, 
1859,  the  day  after  the  attack  on  the  arw-nal  nt  H;ir]n'r's  Ferry,  said: 
"Brown's  chief  aid  was  John  E.  Cook,  a  comparatively  young  man, 
who  has  re^ed  in  and  near  the  Ferry  for  some  years.  He  was  first 
employed  in  tending  a  lock  on  the  canal.  afterward.s  taught  school  on 
the  MarvlaTid  side  of  the  river,  and  after  a  lr)ne  residence  in  Kansas, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  boeame  acquainted  with  Brown,  returned  to 
the  Ferry  and  married.   Though  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  aome 
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intelligence,  he  was  known  to  be  anti-slavery,  but  not  so  violent  in  the 
expression  of  opinions  as  to  excite  any  suspicion."  This  attracted  no 
public  notice  until  October  23,  when  the  Journal  published  an  article 
stating  that  it  was  suspected  that  Cook  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Qov- 
.  ernor  Willard,  and  that  Willard  was  probably  an  accomplice  in  th« 
insurrection.    It  was  soon  learned  that  Cook  was  in  fact  a  brother  of 


Daniel  W.  Voobhees 


Mrs.  Willard.  who  had  left  home  a  number  of  years  before,  and  had 
been  lost  to  his  family  ever  since.  Willard  promptly  announced  this 
fact,  and  on  October  26,  left  for  Charlestown,  accompanied  by  Daniel 
W.  Voorhees  and  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  then  Attorney  General  of  Indi- 
ana, to  render  what  aid  he  could  to  his  unfortunate  relative.  On  Octo- 
ber 29  the  Journal  returned  to  its  charge  tliat  Willard  was  implicated, 
and  said:  "The  effort  to  palliate  his  conduct  and  cover  it  with  the 
disguise  of  family  feeling  only  shows  how  evidently  his  sympathy  with 
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Jthit  inmirrection  appears,  and  how  important  it  is  to  hide  it."  For  this 
villainons  falsehood  there  was  afasdntelj  no  ezenae,  except  that  the 
Democratic  papa»  mn  all  Uaming  the  inaumtkn  to  the  "Blaek 

Bepublicans." 

McDonald  did  not  speak  at  the  trial  of  Cook,  and  the  fact  that  he  . 
was  connected  with  the  case  is  almost  nnknown.  The  #^tnwi  Tii4Um« 

idea  of  it  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  speech  of  Voorhees,  whish 
was  printed  in  full  in  Indiana  papers,  apparently  for  political  con- 
sumption, though  auDuunced  merely  aa  a  specimeu  of  eloquence,  which 
it  nnqnestionably  was.  It  was  aimpfy  a  plea  for  mmj,  eonceding 
Cook'R  guilt,  but  claiming  that  he  was  only  a  good-hearted  young  man 
who  had  been  led  astray  by  .John  Brown,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the 
abolitionistN,  naming  Seward,  Giddiugs  and  others,  who  were  portrayed 
as  the  real  offenders.  Its  only  real  effect  was  to  rob  Cook  of  a  erown 
of  martyrdom,  similar  to  Brown's;  for  it  did  not  convince  the  jury, 
U  it  did  not  exactly  hinge  with  the  evidence,  and  they  sentenced  Cook 
to  be  hanged,  in  reality  Cook  did  not  go  to  Kansas  when  he  first  left 
Harper's  Perry,  bat  to  Williamsburg,  FNinsyWania,  where  he  read 
law  with  .John  N.  Steams.  Stearns^,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  whose 
"niiiid  wandered  in  a  land  of  dreams",  said:  "While  he  could  not 
draw  a  complaint  or  a  promissory  note,  a  score  of  fancy  verses  for  a 
lady's  album  would  be  thrown  off  without  effort,  as  by  intuition.  The 
use  of  guns  and  pistols  was  with  him  a  kindred  passion  to  his  poetiy; 
as  a  marksman  he  was  a  dead  shot.  If  thrown  in  the  midst  of  strife 
and  contention,  he  would  naturally  become  a  soldier  as  by  the  force  of 
this  pas^on,  without  personal  motive  or  inducement,  and,  indeed,  as 
H|?Hinst  his  own  welfare  and  happiness." **  About  the  bet^inning  of 
1856,  Cook  went  to  Kansas  where,  necnrdinp  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
he  "distinguished  himself  in  the  free  statu  cause."  His  next  record 
was  in  the  following  item  from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  September  1, 
1856:  "John  E.  Cook,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  from  Lawrence,  Kanaaa,  il  ez> 
peeted  in  town  today,  and  will  speak  at  Touro  Hall  this  evening,  upon 
the  wrongs  and  wants  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Cook  went  from  Haddam  to 
Kansas,  and  while  there  he  made  himselt  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
movements  of  both  parties.  He  starts  for  Kansas  on  Thursday,  at  the 
hea<l  of  a  brave  company  of  men,  who  go  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
from  attack,  and  to  give  the  Ruffians  an  opportunity  if  they  care  or 
dare  to  earn  the  reward  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  which  has  been 
offered  for  his  scalp.  We  are  assured  that  he  is  a  brave,  feeriess  man, 
and  defies  them.  Let  there  be  a  grand  rally  to  hear  the  tmth."'** 

<5  Sciitinol,  Octoher  .T],  IS.')?. 
41  Sentinel,  October  27,  1859. 
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Anyone  who  hartNns  tho  impwion  that  Brown  was  of  aonnd  mind, 

would  pro>i!ibly  have  it  dispelled  by  reading  his  "Provisional  Const!- 
tutiou  and  Ordinances  for  the  United  States,"  which,  with  a  mass  of 
other  papers  that  any  sane  conspirator  would  have  destroyed,  was  cap- 
tnnd  among  hk  effects;  and  whieh  provides  for  a  goivemnent  of  the 
nation  hy  officials  "elected  by  all  citizens  of  sound  mind."  But  in 
Co<dc's  case  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  night  of  October  17, 
after  the  eapture  of  the  arsenal,  he  led  a  party  to  the  residence  of 
CoL  Lewis  Washington,  whom  he  pnt  onder  aneat,  and  from  wfaoee 
place  he  took  a  carriage  and  a  wagon,  and  all  the  arms  in  the  house, 
iucluding  two  pistols  presented  to  Qeorge  Washington  by  Lafayette, 
and  a  sword  presented  by  Frederick  the  Qreat ;  and  carried  off  twelve 
negroes.  From  there  he  went  to  the  heme  of  a  fanner  naamd  Allstesdt, 
whom  he  arrested,  with  hie  son,  and  cavrisd  off  sll  ths  negroes  from 
this  plaee. 

The  negroes  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  movement  very 
enthosisstieally.    Cook  and  two  other  white  men  escaped  tnm  the 

arsenal  durinfr  the  attack  by  the  Virginia  forces,  with  a  part  of  the 
slaves,  and  took  to  the  mountains.  Shortly  after,  <me  of  CoL  Wash- 
ington's  negroes  came  in  and  reported  tiiat  tiiey  were  in  tin  moon- 
taina  three  milea  away.  They  were  closely  pursued  by  the  militia, 
who  were  now  swarming  into  the  rcpon,  but  Cook  escaped  out  of  the 
state,  and  was  captured  several  days  later  near  Chamberibnrg,  Penn- 
sylvania, while  trying  to  seeore  some  provinons.  He  was  heavily 
armed,  and  nearly  starved.  He  was  snrrendered  to  the  Virginia  anthor- 
ities,  and  during  his  confinement  in  prison  professed  repentance  and 
conversion,  but  his  chief  regret  seems  to  have  been  that  the  negroes 
did  not  respond.  In  a  letter  to  hia  wife,  he  said:  gavs  heart  and 
hand  to  a  work  whieh  I  deemed  a  noble  and  holy  canse.  The  reenlt 
has  proved  that  we  were  deceiveil.  that  the  massw  of  slaves  did  not 
wish  for  freedom.  There  was  no  rallying  beneath  our  banner.  Wc 
were  left  to  meet  the  eonliict  all  alone;  to  dare,  and  do,  and  die.  Twdve 
of  my  csnUBSdea  are  now  sleeping  with  the  damp  mold  over  them,  and 
five  are  inmates  of  these  prison  walls.  We  have  been  deceived,  but 
found  out  our  error  when  too  late.  Those  who  are  dead,  died  like 
brave  men,  though  mistaken.  Thoae  who  still  live  wiD  net  shsme,  I 
trust,  their  comrades  who  are  gone.**  Brown  was  executed  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  and  Cook  and  others  on  December  16.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fifteenth,  he  and  a  comrade  named  Coppic  cut  their  shackles  off  with 
a  saw  made  of  a  Bar)ow  knife,  and  CMsped  from  flm  jail  Ihfmigli  ft 
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lude  they  had  mudc  in  the  wall ;  but  when  they  tried  tu  get  over  the 
fenee  around  the  jail  yard,  they  were  fired  on  by  the  military  guard, 
•nd  driven  baek.  During  thew  two  BHntlw  the  whole  oountry  was  in 
a  fcriniMit  over  the  case.  On  account  of  continued  rumors  that  bodies 
of  men  were  ionuing  in  the  North  to  rescue  the  prisouers,  about  two 
thouHUid  troops  were  aeeembled  at  Charleston,  under  G^ral  Talia- 
JSerro,  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.  The  newqMpera  resorted  to 
every  cx^jcdient  to  make  i)olitit'al  capital  of  the  matter,  and  the  vilifi- 
eation  of  Governor  Willard  became  national.  The  Baltimore  Patriot 
even  vent  to  the  length  of  stating  that  the  inanrreetion  was  the  result 
of  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  to  entrap  Brown.  It  said:  "We  have 
reliable  intt  ll;t,'(>!ieo  from  Washington  that  Onvernor  Willard  of  Indiana 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  Cook,  who  is  his  brother-in-law, 
ia  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  him  to  inveigle  the  madman  Brown 
into  the  net  thua  spread  for  them,  with  the  assnranee  that  he  (Cook) 
shonld  be  let  ofF  scot  free,  if  he  should  not  escape.  Willard  is  now  at 
Charlestown,  and  Cook  is  to  be  usetl  as  state  "s  evidence,  on  condition 
of  his  release."^*  Thia  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  an  announce- 
ment that  Northern  Democratic  papers  were  to  urge  Cook'a  pardkm  on 
the  pronnd  of  Wiliard's  political  sen'iees.  It  has  oft<  n  been  said  that 
Governor  Wise  made  a  mistake  in  not  pardoning,  or  coiHuiuting  the 
sentences  of  all  the  prisoners,  but  when  one  reads  the  newspapers  of  the 
time,  he  may  find  ample  cause  for  any  man 'a  failure  to  give  rational 
consideration  to  the  possihlc  future  effects  of  their  exi'C\ition. 

Wiliard's  experience  differed  from  that  of  others  only  in  degree. 
The  historical  writer  can  portray  almost  any  public  man  of  the  time 
aa  an  angel  of  light  or  as  a  fiend  incarnate,  by  simply  quoting  from 
opposing  political  papers.  But  Willard  had  not  lonp  to  endure  his 
unpleasant  notoriety.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  while  addressing  a  con- 
ve^ition  at  Columbus,  Indiana,  he  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 
By  ad^noe  of  physieians,  he  left  his  official  duties  and  went  to  Min- 
nesota  in  search  of  health.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  October  4,  1860, 
he  breathfHl  bis  last.  He  wa.s  the  first  Governor  of  Indiana  to  die  in 
ofiice,  and  tliousands  came  to  pay  homage  as  his  remains  lay  in  state 
at  Indianapolis^  and  regret  the  strange  injustiee  that  had  eonie  to  him. 
But  this  was  but  a  lull  in  the  stonft  of  political  vituperation,  for 
another  heated  campaign  was  in  progress.  And  yet  the  i.ssues  of  the 
campaign  of  1860  were  not  nearly  so  pronounced  a-s  in  previous  years. 
The  Dnnoeratie  party,  in  ita  State  etmvention  on  Januaiy  12.  indorsed 
*  Buchanan's  adndnistration,  and  soraeiriiat  ineonsistently  adopted  the 
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Douglas  position  on  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  indorsed  Douglas 
for  the  presidency  by  a  large  majority.  They  came  out  strong  on  John 
Brown,  with  a  resolution  that,  "We  regard  the  recent  outrage  at  Har- 
per's Ferr>'  as  a  crime  not  only  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  against 
the  Union  itself;  and  we  hereby  reprobate  and  denounce  the  crime 
and  the  treason."   The  Kcpublican  State  platform  of  February'  22  was 
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almost  as  explicit,  declaring,  "That  we  are  opposed  to  any  interference 
with  slavery  where  it  exists  under  the  sanction  of  State  law;  that  the 
soil  of  every  state  should  be  protected  from  lawless  invasion  from  every 
quarter,  and  that  the  citizens  of  even,'  state  should  be  protected  from 
illegal  arrests  and  searches,  as  well  as  from  mob  violence."  The 
national  Republican  platform  also  said:  "We  denounce  the  lawless 
invasion  by  an  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes."   The  mast 
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prouounce*!  issue  as  to  slavery  was  on  the  priuciples  of  the  Dred  Stott 
decision,  the  RepubiicAiis  denouncing  it,  and  the  Demoerats  pledging 
tlwiiuelvct  to  abide  Iqr  tiia  dedmoM  of  the  Snpmne'Coart  in  aomti- 
tutional  matten.  The  Republicans  cut  away  from  Knownothinpism, 
with  a  resolution,  "That  wc  arc  in  favor  ot  equal  rights  to  all  citizens, 
at  home  and  abroad,  without  reference  to  their  place  of  nativity,  and 
that  we  wiU  oppooe  any  attempt  to  ehange  the  present  Naturalisation 
Laws."  The  Dred  Seott  decision  was  generally  unpopular  in  the  State, 
and  would  have  l>een  much  more  so  if  it  had  been  known  then,  as  has 
recently  been  demonstrated  by  Judge  Howe,  that  Buchanan  was  not 
only  informed  of  the  deetaion  in  advanee,  tor  politieal  purposes,  hnt 
also  had  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  decision.*" 

This  campaign  was  the  battle  of  the  giants,  in  Indiana.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  Thomas  A,  Hendricks  for  Oovernor,  and  David  Turpie 
for  I^ulenant  Governor;  the  Repnblieans  Henxy  S.  Lane  for  Governor, 
and  Oliver  P.  Morton  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  Turpie  says:  "These 
four  persons,  in  the  campaign  tliat  followed,  in  respect  to  tlie  offices 
for  which  they  were  named,  made  only  a  tentative  canvass — such  was 
the  understanding  in  both  parties.  If  the  Repnblieans  earned  the 
state  Mr.  Lane  was  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morton  sueeeeding 
to  the  governorship;  if  our  party  prevailed  similar  clinnges  were  to 
be  the  result.  The  election  in  October  carried  out  in  part  this  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Lane  was  selected  United  States  Senator.  The  future  in 
some  degree  carried  it  still  further.  All  four  of  these  candidates  upon 
the  state  tii'kets  of  ISfiO  Vwcame  senators  in  this  order  of  ^jfrvic*' : 
Lane,  Turpie,  Hendricks,  Morton.  On  this  same  ticket  were  the  names 
of  two  other  persons,  opposing  candidates  for  reporter  of  the  supreme 
oonrt^Mr.  Miehad  C.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  first 
named  was  afterward  chosen  a|icaker  of  the  House  at  Washington,  and 
died  while  holding  that  great  position.  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty- 
eight  years  afterward,  was  deeted  to  the  presidency.  It  would  thus 
seem  tiiat  these  candidates  of  both  parties  upon  the  state  tieket  in  1860 
were  composed  of  a  material  somewhat  durable;  the  loom  of  time 
wove  for  them  garments  of  diver.se  tigures,  but  of  a  lasting  texture." 
But  these  were  not  the  only  celebrities  in  the  campaign.  In  the  Fourth 
Distriet  William  S.  Holnum  won  another  term  in  his  long  record  of 
over  thirty  years  in  rongres.s.  In  the  Fifth,  Julian,  who  had  been 
shut  out  for  one  tcnn  by  .Judge  David  Kilgorc,  came  to  his  own  again 
with  a  majority  of  4,736,  the  largest  in  the  State.  In  the  Fourth,  ' 
Albot  O.  Porter,  afterwards  Governor  and  Minister  to  Italy,  was 
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elected.  In  the  Seventh,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  who  had  in  all  a  ser\*i<>e 
of  nine  years  in  the  House  and  twenty  years  in  the  Senate,  was  vic- 
torious. In  the  Ninth  the  successful  candidate  was  Schuyler  Colfax, 
later  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  other  notables  all  along  the  line,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  four  Republican  candidates  for  Delegates  at  Large 
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were  Wm.  T.  Otto,  afterMurds  Reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
Pleasant  Adams  Hackelman,  later  Brigadier  General,  and  killed  while 
trying  to  rally  his  troops,  on  Octolwr  3,  1863,  at  the  Battle  of  Corinth; 
Daniel  D.  Pratt,  I'.  S.  Senator  from  1869  to  1875;  and  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Lincoln,  and  TJ.  S.  Circuit  Judge  for 
Indiana.  The  campaign  was  largely  conducted  in  joint  debates.  Lane 
and  Hendricks,  Morton  and  Turpie,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Thexe 
was  no  formal  si)lit  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana  as  to  the  State 
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ticket,  but  Turpie  says  that  signs  of  disaster  were  plainly  visible  before 
the  election,  hi  the  defection  of  Democrats  to  the  Kcpublicau  rauka, 
cspeeially  in  the  northweflteni  part  of  ib»  State.  The  Bepvblieaaa 
were  victorious  at  the  October  elections,  Lane's  majority  over  Hen- 
dricks being  9,757,  and  Morton's  over  Turpie,  10,178.  Tn  the  Novem- 
ber election  the  vote  was  Lincoln,  139,013;  Douglas,  115,166;  Ureck- 
enridge*  12,295$  Bell,  5,8^;  and  Gerritt  Smith,  5.  Thia  vote  ia  the 
moft  eonelusive  test  of  Indiana  sentiment  on  the  slaverj*  question  that 
exists.  The  Brcokonridf^e  vote  presents  the  total  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Southern  view  of  slavery.  Although  in  a  general 
way  it  was  ehiefly  in  the  Sonthem  part  of  the  State,  it  waa,  in  faet, 
very  widely  scattered.  There  were  but  six  countiev  in  the  State  in 
which  the  Breckenridpe  vote  reached  500,  mid  they  were  Boone,  649; 
Daviess,  529;  Jefferson,  564;  Lawrence,  530;  Foscy,  523;  and  Warrick, 
816.  lineohi  eanied  all  of  these  eonnties  bnt  the  last  two.  The  vote  in 
Pasey  was  Lincoln,  1,055;  Doupla'^,  1.12S,  and  in  Warrick,  T>ine(dn 
745;  Douglas,  784.  In  other  words,  Bn'ckcnridge  carricti  only  one 
county  in  the  State,  and  his  total  vote  there  was  but  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  vote.  In  Posey  his  vote  was  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  Tote. 

The  agreement  between  Lane  and  Morton  that  Lane  .should  go  to 
the  Senate,  and  leave  Morton  Qovernor,  had  been  made  at  the  State 
convention  oi  1860.  Foulke  says:  "Morton  undoubtedly  expected 
the  nomination*  Rut  certain  snppnsetl  considerations  of  expediency 
finally  tuni<  d  the  snntiiiieiit  in  favor  of  Lane.  Friends  of  both  candi- 
dates proposed  the  following  arrangement,  if  the  Republicans  carried 
the  legislature.  Lane  should  go  to  the  Senate,  and  Morton  would  then 
neeeed  to  the  office  of  Governor.  Bnt  this  plan  waa  not  satisfactory 
to  Morton.  He  would  rather  pro  to  the  "senate  himself  than  become 
Governor,  and  if  he  took  the  lower  place  on  the  ticket,  ought  he  nut 
to  have  the  choice?  But  it  was  determined  otherwise.  •  •  •  Mor- 
ton at  last  determined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  for  such  it  thai  aeemed 
to  be. "  He  further  says  that  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  of  Vigo,  in  nominat- 
ing Morton,  said  that  "it  was  not  the  jilace  his  friends  had  wLsheil 
for  him",  and  hiro.sclf  adds:  '  This  nomination  to  the  second  place 
waa  nndonbtedly  a  disappointment  to  Morton.*'  There  i«  a  tradition 
that  this  arrangement  waa  first  suggested  by  John  Beard,  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  man  who  moved  the  provision  that  gave  Indiana  the 
greater  part  of  her  school  fund.  If  so,  he  also  gave  Indiana  her  War 
Governor.  The  arrang^nient  was  carried  out  without  a  hiteh.  The 
lefiilature  met  on  January  14,  1861.  and  Lane  and  Morton  were  in- 
augurated. On  the  16th  Lane  waa  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  resigned 
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as  Governor.  Morton  was  at  one*'  sworn  in  as  Governor,  and  the  stage 
of  Indiana  was  set  for  the  drama  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  brief  unexpired  term  of  Governor  Willard,  from  October,  18G0, 
to  Januar>',  1861,  was  filled  by  Abram  Adams  Hammond,  Lieutenant 
Governor.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  at  Brattleboro,  ^larch 
21,  1814.   His  parents,  Nathaniel  and  Patty  (Ball)  Hammond,  moved 
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to  Brookville,  Indiana,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  he  grew  up 
there,  receiving  the  education  of  the  common  schools.  He  read  law 
with  John  Ryman.  a  noted  lawyer  of  that  place,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1835  opened  an  office  at  Greenfield.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  Columbus,  and  while  there  was  elected  prow^euting  attorney  for  the 
circuit,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  ability.  In  1846  he  removed  to 
Indianapolis,  and  the  next  year  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  until 
1849,  and  then  returned  to  Indianapolis.    In  1850  the  Court  of  Com- 
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non  Fleas  was  created,  and  Mr.  Hammmid  was  daeted  the  flzat  Judge 

of  this  court  in  Marion  County.  In  1852  ha  natgned  this  ofiBce,  and 
went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  that  re- 
markable legal  geuitts,  Auf  us  A.  Lockwood,  a  sketch  of  whose  extraordi- 
naiy  life  appean  diewfaere  in  thia  work.  He  retnmed  to  Indiana,  and 
in  1855  located  at  Terre  Haute,  where  he  was  a  partner  of  Thomas 
H.  Nelson,  later  T'.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico.  Ilis  nomination  in  185G 
was  of  an  uuuHual  character.  He  had  been  a  Whig  hut  had  not  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics.  On  the  disintegration  of  the  Whig  party, 
many  of  its  memben  came  oiver  to  the  Demoerata,  and  among  them 
Hammond.  In  1856,  the  Democrats  had  nominated  John  C.  Walker 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  after  his  nomination  it  was  discovered 
that  he  waa  not  of  constttntional  ago  for  that  office.  The  Democratic 
State  Central  Comnittae,  denring  to  reeognim  the  old  Whig  eleniant, 
and  Judge  Hammond  bring  the  most  pnimincnt  man  connected  with  it 
in  Indiana,  he  was  put  on  the  ticket,  and  clectcii.  He  sent  but  one 
message  to  the  legislature,  and  it  wait  marked  by  a  recommendation 
lor  the  establiahment  of  a  honae  of  rottige  for  juvenile  offenden,  bat 
tills  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Soon  after  leaviiip  office, 
Governor  Hammond's  health  gave  way,  and  in  1874,  after  trying 
various  medical  remedies,  he  went  to  Colorado,  to  try  the  climatic  cure. 
He  died  there  on  Angust  24, 1874. 
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